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WHEAT.* 

War* W e take into co nsidcratlon the present 
extraordinary high price of nearly all the ma- 
terials or human food— etpecially of bread, the 
■ 



staff of life, we come to the conclusion that 
probably no subject could be treated upon, 
which would profitably Interest a greater por- 
tion of our readers, than an article on this all- 
important agricultural product— together with 
> 



and habits of the various destroyers, and dis- 
eases, to which it is subject 

We doubt muah whether the* Culture of thi 
cereal is fully appreciated by the com num. 
at large ; belieTing as we do that a 'lm? ncTW 
considerable share of 1 
of civilization ; for it 1 
ed the progress of man's Improvement, in all 
countries, probably from the foundation of the 
world. It is emphatically the food of civilized 
man — the bread of refinement and taste. The 
loaf of Genesee flour is the substantial luxury 
of polished life, while the cake of Indian com, 
baked in the ashes, is the symbol of ■ 
The form. 

wealthy, while the latter is placed on hi 
as a variety, more than one of common resort. 
The growing of wheat, too, is a civilized act ; It 
is scarcely compatible with savage life. Its 
judicious culture requires the highest skill of 
the husbandman's art, for the plant is a. ] 
less product, without the knowledge and 
rience of an educated intelligence, 
the greatest quantity of starch, and likewise by 
far the most gluten (equal to ow-jf/rt of the 
whole)— a principle from which it derives its es- 
sential quality, which, above all others, peculi- 
arly adapts it for bread. Though the expense 
of its culture may be somewhat greater, yet it 
is always chosen when the climate permits, or 
the poverty of the district does not 

to be content with a < 



Wheat has undoubtedly been cultivated in 

Egypt from the remotest periods, and the de- 
tails of plowing, sowing, harvrstlnu and gar- 
nering tlys grain, depicted upon the ancient 
tombs at ThAiti, arc among thj most striking 
and remarkable of the remains oTEgrptiun art. 
No one can contemplate these pictorial repre- 
sentations without being impressed with the 1 
advanced state of civilization, so early reached 
by this people. It would appear that many 
kinds of grain were produced by them ; ari 
among the varieties of wheat, tht "seven- 
rowed" is mentioned in Pharoah's dream. Thr 
has lately been grown in 
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(Void Thebes. It waff also one of the principal 
staples of food of tbe Israelites, m la abundant- 
ly proved by the Old Testament. 
Tb? ccrealia arc all remarkable for their 
>wer of multiplication— each grain 
I throwing CMit several stalks, all of which 
1 ears ; and tbe number of these are not 
limited, but depend, more or lew, on favoring ! 
circumstances. Thin increase in the stalks Uj 
performed by a second act of rooU, shooting out 
at the surface of tbe ground, subsequently to 
the first or primary roots. An experiment in 
England has demonstrated that a singlo grain 
of wheat, sown on the second of June, produced 
eighteen stalks : on the eighth of August the 
plant was taken up, the stalks divided from each 
other and replanted, and every separate plant 
threw out fresh roots and stalks. This process 
was repeated a number of times, until, by the 
following April, they had multiplied to 500 
plants, all extremely rigorous ; the number of 
from these amounted to 21,109, and the 
- or grains to 576,610. 
The cultivation of wheat prevails everywhere 
in temperate climates ; its climatic range is 
greater than that of any other grain ; it differs 
in its requirements so essentially from most of 
the other cereals, that the me V temperature of 
the year is a less decisive test of its successful 
production than might otherwise be supposed. 
Its peculiar flexibility of character is dependent 
rather on hygrv-ictric effects, than mere alterna- 
tions of heat and cold ; and its sensStiveuoe* to 
extremes of dryness and humidity, restricts or 
extends its culture, rather than isothermal 
lines ; but temperature becomes tho important 



— 13° being assigned as the maximum or 
range under which this result is accomplished 
in similar climates ; accordingly, we find that 
the time of harvest In particular localities bears 
a more decisive relation to thermometry, rather 
than any other cause. In tbe extreme southren 
states of the Union the harvest time is reached 
in May, when the mean temperature Is 67° 
or 70 ". In Virginia this mean is not ar- 
rived at until June, and, in New York, in its best 
wheat districts, the grain is not ripe until July, 
when tbe mean is about 69° ; thus it will be 
perceived that a temperature for the last mouth 
of tbe growth of wheat, does not exceed TO", 
but falls below this limit The latest generali- 
sations would seem to prove that the sensitive- 
ness of this grain to the modifying effect* of 
temperature and humidity is greater in the 
United Slates than in Europe. Aside from 
mere soil characteristics, the must fertile wheat 
dVtrieU of our country hold a peculiar relation 
<r< ^ ir gr*at chain of inland seas, and go far to 
dniioii-tvaie tbe effects of tho near proximity 
of latv iKiieg of water to wheat-growing re- 
gioim 'Ms ha* not been studied with that 
care that cau , «d to any but conjectural re- 
sults, at*! li ,»t tuat we shall be enabled to 
i to i!n< rtit.j.-c!. )u o future article, with 
t degree of rertiMuty and profit. 
England, the northern plain of Germany, and 
the central areas of Ru*.!*— tj.,. last stretching 
eastward from Mojoa- to tbe Volga, at the 
boundary of European Russia, and southward 
from Moscow to the Black Sea, with Wallachia 
and Lower Hungary west of the tea — may be de- 
signated as the chief whsat climate of Europe. 



Wheat is grown on nearly every description 
of laud; but the soils most preferred for its 
culture are more or less clayey. Indeed, on 
the continent of Europe, these heavy soils arc 
distinguished by the appellation of " good wheat 
land." But in tracing the peculiarities of soil 
which are best for the production of this staple, 
we shall only refer to tho western portion of 
our own State. It would appear that the most 
valuable proceeds from tho mingling of the 
arenaceous products or the Medina sandstone, 
with the disintegrating rocks or tbe Niagara 
group, and overlaying sbule*. Thus, on the 
north, near Lake Ontario, the sandy ingredients 
appear to be In the greatest abundance J but as 
we proceed south, the coil gradually assumes 
a more argillaceous character, and we find in 
the valley or the Genesee, probably, the finest 
wheat region, for its extent, in the world. 
Whatever may be the nature oT the soil, it 
should be the aim or tho agriculturist to grow 
full crops— a consummation greatly to be wished 
for among a great majority of tbe farmers of 
this country, and one which probably has been 
brought home to them, by tho great demand for 
breadstuffs, and the prevailing high prices of 
tbe present moment. 

According io the census or 1850, the wheat 
crop of the United States for that year amount- 
ed to 100,485,944 bushels, showing an increase 
over tbe product of 1840 of 15,662,672 bushels. 
Owing to tbe extraordinary r-olitical events 
that are at present convulsing the old vnU. 
and from various other causes, which have cre- 
ated an Increased demand for breadstuffs at 
highly remunerative rates, it Is readily conced- 
ed that, in this country, at tho present time, 
there is at least one-fifth more ground under 
cultivation with this cereal, than was ever be- 
fore known. Well Informed individuals calcu- 
late from the present appearances (May 8th) of 
the crop, that should there he no general devas- 
tation from tbe various destroyers (insects, fungi 
and drought), it will be perfectly safe to esti- 
mate the yield for 1855 at 130,000.000 bushels, 
of the value or at leaBt *160,000,000. Should 
efforts to insure full crops, similar to those used 
by the agriculturists of Great Britain, be uni- 
versally adopted by our American fanners, 
there can be no doubt but that the product 
would be Increased one-third ; and to impress 
this startling fact was one or the objects of this 
paper. Partial, and sometimes extensive fail- 
ure*, will but too often occur ; and to neglect 
making the best known preparation, or even to 
prepare for half a crop only, is an ill-judged 
notion, and has a direct tendency to unrcmu- 
ncrative farming. In fact, during tbe prepara- 
tion of this article, we were informed by B. P. 
Johnson, Esq., Secretary of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, that during tho great 
drouth of 1854, the loss occasioned by it, to 
tbe wheat crop in this State alone, was $9,000,- 
000. But that In every case where care had been 
taken to conform with a proper system oT culti- 
vation, in regard to drainage and other desirable 
preparations of the soil, tbe crops were but 
slightly, if any, affected by tho scourge. Will our 
e a note of this fact, and in 
that, to insure a full 
yield of the best quality of grain, they must 
study the characteristics of the materials (soil, 
seed, etc.) tbey expect to produce it from, and 



then labor assiduously for the accomplishment 
of their purpose, and in nineteen cases out of 
twenty their efforts will produce the desired 
result. 

special variety, or to give a dissertation on the 
various kinds and qualities or wheat. The cir- 
culation of this journal being distribfWd over 
such a large portion of the country, comprising 
so many differences in the tempcrafATJes of the 
several districts, that probably in many cases 
the variety advised would be unsuitable. The 
three specimens depicted at the head of this 
article, are much valued in New York, and 
many or the middle and Western States, but 
the intelligent cultivator must judge from 
actual experience those kinds best suited to his 
particular section. Again, the standard works 
on this all-important subject — agriculture- -is 
within the reach of all who choose to porecm 
them, ami tho pn-ss. exclusively devoted to (bat 
portion of economy, is daily teeming with valu- 
able hint* iu all its departments, and the expe- 
rienced and intelligent farmer will readily ad- 
mit that every cent expended for their purchase 
returns an hundred fold. 

We have capital illustrations of tbe value of 
experiment in the culture of wheat, In tbe re- 
sults of tho great London exhibition of 1851. 
Perhaps tbe best specimens or wheat examined 
was. that from South Australia, although it was 
admitted that some of tbe varieties of the Span- 
ish, and our Genesee, were very little, if any, 
inferior. Many oftb© English farmers supposed 
that all they would have to do to obtain the 
same quality of grain on their farms, was to 
procure the seed from Australia, and sow It In 
England. As has been since demonstrated, 
there never was a greater mistake. The wheat 
of Australia was not a peculiar kind of wheat ; 
it had no particular constitutional character- 
istics by which it might have been distinguished 
from tbe most popular varieties that wan al- 
ready in use in England. Its quality was owing 
to purely local conditions, — that is to say, the 
peculiar temperature, tbe brilliant light, tbe 
soil, and those other circumstances which cha- 
racterise the climate of Australia, where It was 
produced. There is no doubt of the fact, that 
wheat can be affected by climate, independent 
of its constitutional peculiarities ; but it does 
not follow that wheat is not subject to constitu- 
tional peculiarities like other plants. There 
are some kinds of wheat, do wh«t you may with 
them, will retain a certain quality, varying 
slightly with the circumstances under which 
they are produced, an per example : there was 
at the exhibition samples, especially one of 
Bevltt wheat, of a very fine description, and 
grcntW«upcrior to the ordinary kinds of Reviu, 
ilia: .-1'ix a-ed in tho market- This clearly 
oho-' >■ mat Revitt wheat of a certain kind and 
qnsliri - I -ttcr than Revitt of a different km l, 
both b in.; produced in the same country, *, 
that c-.trtim>t*ncea being equal, we have a dif- 
ferent remit, owing to some constitutional pe- 
culiarities of race. 

lint there is one question of the highest in- 
tercut, wl.ich has been more distinctly brought 
out by the above mentioned Exhibition than it 
ba- ever be in before. We quote from Dr. Lind 
le; lecture : " We all know the effect of h v - 
brvhimg. ot crossing tbe raoes of animals ; 
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may be done In the vegetable kingdom. We 
are alt aware that oar gardeners arc ekilful In 
preparing, by mich moan*, those different varie- 
ties of beautiful flowers and admirable fruits 
which have become common in all the more 
civilised portions of the world ; but no one has 
paid much attention to the point as regards 
cereal crops. Vet it is to be supposed, that if 
you can double the sizo of a turnip, or if you 
can double the size of a rone, or produce a 
hardy race of any kind from one that is tender, 
or the reverse, in the case of ordinary plants, 
you should be able to produce the same effect 
i cereal crops. It so happens, 
the experiment had not been 
tried, except on the most limited scale, and to 
what extent it may be carried ha* been more 
brought out by this Exhibition than It ever was 
before. In the last treatise on this subject by 
Dr. Gsrtner, a German writer, who has col- 
lected all the information it was possible to 
procure relating to the production of hybrids 
in the vegetable kingdom, the author declares 
that, as to experiments on cereal plants, they 
can hardly be said to have bad any existence. 
The Exhibition has, nevertheless, shown us that 
they have been made, and proves distinctly that 
you may operate on the constitutional peculiar- 
ities of wheat, just as you may on the peculiar- 
ities of any other plant For Instance, Mr. 
Raynbird of Laverstoke, who obtained, in 1M8, 
a gold medal from the Highland Society for 
experiments of the kind, sent to the Exhibition 
a box, which contained a bunch of Hopetoun 
wheat, a white variety, and a bunch of I'iper'i 
thkfott v ',;.■!. which is red. The latter in coarse 
and short strawed, and liable to mildew, but 
very productive. Mr. Raynbird desired to 
know what would be the result of crossing it 
i wheat, and the result was 
I in the form of four hybrids, obtain 
i these varieties. The new races thus ob- 
tained are intermediate between the two pa- 
rents, — the cars arc shorter than in the Hope- 
totm, and longer than in the thickset wheat ; 
in short, there is an intermediate condition 
plainly perceptible in them throughout. And 
It appears from the statement of Mr. Raynbird, 
that these hybrid wheats, which arc now culti- 
vated in this country, have succeeded to a satis- 
factory extent, yielding forty bushels to an acre, 
lint in this instance, as in some others, the cssen- 
tiul part of the question is not the number of 
bushels produced per acre, but to show that 
you may affect the quality of cereal crops, as 
you may affect animals and other plants. Mr. 

intelligent gentleman residing at 
in Warwickshire, has done much 
more than Mr. Raynbird, for he has obtained 
a greater variety of results. Mr. Maund ban 
l>een occupied for some years past in the en- 
deavor to ascertain whether something like an 
Important result cannot be produced upon 
wheat by muling, and he exhibited the speci- 
mens before us in evidence of what may be 
done. You will observe, that sometimes his hy- 
brids are apparently very good, and sometimes 
worse than the parents, as wo know is always 
the ease. When you hybridise one plant with 
another, you cannot ascertain beforehand with 
certainty what the exact result will be, bat yon 
will take the chance of it, knowing very well 
i out nf a number of plants thus obtained, 
e will be of an improved quality. In the 



present specimens, in each 
parent is on the left hand, the female on the 
right, and the third specimen shows the result 
of combining the two kinds : a better illustra- 
tion could not be deal red. Here Is a hybrid 
considerably larger than the parents, and in Utt 
one considerably shorter and 
In another example, you see a coarse 
variety gained between two apparently One 
varieties — that is, perhaps, a case of deteriora- 
tion. In another example, you have a vigorous 

wheat on t:i 1 ft. .ijui u. fv>''- ,; e on the right, 

while one ■• '• ryiff iMtV'" than either is 

tNe result On 




of hybrid- 
Lang' has been to impair quality. This is a 
very important case, well made out, because 
the moment you saw that by mixing corn, as 
you mix other tiring*, } on < l»t iin correspond- 
ing result", there is no reason to doubt that an 
ingenious person, occupying himself with such 
matters, will arrive at thc.sumr improvements 
in regard to varieties flTwbeat, as have already 
been obtained in the animal kingdom, and in 
these parts of the vegetable kingdom which 
have lteen so dealt with." Here is a brilliant 
opportunity for a display of that Inventive 
genius and ingenuity, for which wo are cele- 
brated as a nation. And we trust we shall 
soon be enabled to announce, that experiments, 
by. 

whets, quite as 
those generated by our elder brothers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

The three specimens of wheat, which are 
illustrated on the first page of this article, are 
from varieties presented us at the rooms of the 
Stati- Agricultural Society, at Albany. 

No. 1, is the Kentucky Wlute-bfarrled, Canada 
ftmt, ffutdaum Wheat. In many sections this 
has become a favorite variety. Some persons 
object to it, on account of the bran being thick, 
and that it spreads but little, therefore requir- 
ing more seed. This latter, however, cannot 
be regarded as an objection to the wheat. Its 
straw is stronger ; and hence on rich loamy 
lands, it will succeed better than those with a 
weaker straw : the latter, too, having more 
substance, the grain matures, or fills out, after 
it has been cut The berries are round, short, 
and white; weighs 60 to 65 pounds to the 
bushel; flour very good, but not equal to the 
white flint 

No. 2, Soviet Wheat. This Is a favorite vari- 
rtety, and is supposed to be composed of the 
Old Red-chaff and White-chaff bald. The Ut- 
ter more generally known at the South as the 
" Virginia Whtte May." The berries are large, 
plump and white, stand out well from the car, 
shells easy, and yields a very superior flour. 
Its early maturity makes it still more valuable. 
It weighs about 63 pounds to the bushel, and 
has a specific gravity of 1-333.* This is no 
doubt an excellent wheat, and we have con- 
versed with several well-known agricultu- 
rists, who say. taking all things into considera- 
tion, they prefer it to even White Flint, or any 
other 
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Sugar ami Kxtrartin Matter, with s 
little ackl farmed daring analj »ls, 

Dextrin*, or Gum, 

Kpiilermis, 

Mutter dlaaorred out nf epidermis and 
cither bodiea inaolubln in water and 
bailing alcohol, bj a weak solution 
of ea untie potash. 
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The gluten in the above analysis is small, 
though thought correct The matter insoluble 
in water, was digested in successive portions of 
boiling alcohol for six hours, till nothing more 
was taken up. The matter insoluble in water 
and boiling alcohol, was digested in a weak so- 
lution of caustic potash, which took up over 7 
per centnra of the dry grain ; which, if albumen, 
increases that body to a large per centage. The 
gluten and starch agree nearly with most of tb« 
Winter wheat from the Genesee district but the f* 
albumen and epidermis are much greater. ' 




• Tli. ten* weight of wheat In determined br Iti »perlSe 
iraiity. Th« weight of a bushel of wheat will eary with 
the irise of the kernel, and from other earenmstances ; 
while Ita re latin* weight, or that fmind by comparing it 
with an equal bulk or water at a siren temperature, de- 
pend* upon ita eompoaitkm. The hearr Yartetiea. or thoae 



No. 3, Mediterranean Wheat. This is supposed 
to be one of the most hardy varieties. Its prin- 
cipal recommendations are, that it is early, 
heavy, and escapes all disaster, the fly not ex- 
cepted. The principal objections to it, arc ita 
dark color and Inferior flour. It is heavy, hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 1360. It is bearded ; 
shells very easily, If suffered to stand until ripe. 
It la not cultivated in those districts where the 
better kinds succeed well. 

It should be remembered that to the influence 
of soil and climate we are indebted for many 
varieties of wheat which possess peculiar char- 
acteristics, or in which there Is an excess of the 
proximate elements over the others. Gluten is 
largely developed in some, and starch in other 
varieties. Some are protected by a thick cuticle, 
which forms the brand ; in others, it is thin and 
delicate. The former are dark colored usual! v ; 
the latter, white. Some arc armed with stiff and 
rigid awns ; others are awnleas. Silex is more 
abundant In some than in others. Those in which 
this element is full proportioned, stand erect 
and never lodge. Even in the course of a few 
years' culture, changes occur In the constitution 
of wheat, which arc easily observable. Thus 
the Mediterranean variety— last described— 
with a judicious cultivation, in a few j 
comes assimilated to the more 
whiter varieties. 

We now turn to the destroyers and dls 
of wheat, which was the main object of the com- 
position of this paper, and if the experijjnce and 
suggestions here placed before our j 
the means of aiding one farm« 
crop— that may be attacked with either of them 
—we shall feel abundantly compensated for our 
labor. 

No other insect of the tens of thousand)! that 
teem In our land, has received a tithe of the at- 
tention, or been chronicli o^jUj u tithe of the 

to the 
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HessukFlt, of which 

11 has been aptly said. 

in reference to their 
destruction of our 
wheat crops, that it 
ia more formidable 

than would be an ar- 




Heasanns, or any other 
twenty thou mod hire- 
lings, supplied with all 
h^iIm vi, ink. mMi>ia«i>. the implements of war. 

— >.nn» * y*»it*c »po-Mneo. h»T- * 

ttrudor of Say) is an 

eau insect, and 
in 

France, 
Switzerland, and It- 
aly, where it at times 
commits scTerc dep- 
redations on tho 
iu 



Fir (TAktle. macnlM. 
-Pnim » i elder »pecim*n, hiring- 
h» falroua >«'.«■ narrow sad in 
*ft oNltcrkLeJ. 




to as far back as tho 
year 1732. It was 
brought to thU coun- 
try, probably in some 
straw used in pack- 
age by the Hessian 
soldiers, who landed on Staten and the Went 
end of Long Island, August, 1776, but did not 
i so multiplied as to severely injure the 
i in that neighborhood, until 1779. From 
thence, as a central point, it gradually extended 
over the country in all directions, advancing at 
the rate of from ten to twenty miles a-year. 
Most of the wheat crops were destroyed by It, 
within a year or two of its first arrival at a 




and Mi 

.-i^s^rVi 



given pla 
continued for 
nearly or qui 



depredation* commonly 
years, when they would 

Hi 



it as 

almost to exterminate it. It is frequently reap- 
pearing in excessive numbers in one and ano- 
ther district ol our country, and in addition to 
wheat, injures also barley and rye. 



nually. The eggs resemble minute reddish 
grains, and are laid in the creases of the upper 
surface of the leaf, when the wheat is but a few 
inches high, mostly in the month of September. 
These hatch in about a week, and the worm 
crawls down the sheal»» o' tbe leaf to its base, 
josfj| t frV ,\s surface of th 

, eistlng apo the juices of the 

vv j'tm plant, without wounding it, 

^~*ifj| but causing it to turn yellow 

I and die. It Is a small white 

f; fck maggot, a^d^ltaiiia its grow t!i 

I J^l i a ' aboat 

wh««ts!»ik,u„«ih chanjiea^lo a 

body, within 
which the worm becomes a pupa 
the following Spring, and from 
this the fly Is evolved In ten or 

twelve days. The / 
fly 





in iU appearance. ww^ .w> : 
but is or»tbJrUJa, a -tj~; : 
smaller, and has umi™ 
no bill for sucking blood ; it is 
black, the joints of the body being 
slightly marked with red. It 
appears early rn May, lays its eggs 



perishes. The worms from these 
eggs nestle to the lower joints of the stalks, 
weakening them, and causing them to bend and 
fall down from the weight of the head, so that 
toward harvest, an infested field looks as though 
cattle had passed through it 

Wheat can scarcely be grown, except on a 
fertile soil, in those where tills insect is abun- 
dant The sowing should bo deferred until 
about the last of September, the season being 
then passed, when the fly usually deposits its 
eggs. If at any time in Autumn the eggs of 
the insect are observed to be profusely deposit- 
ed upon the leaves, the crop should be speedily 
grazed down by sheep and other stock, or if 
this cannot be done, a heavy roller should be 
passed over it, that as many of the eggs as pos- 
sible may be crushed or dislodged thereby. 
One or the other of the same measures should 
also be resorted to in the Spring, if the same 
contingency occurs ; or if the worms arc, at a 
later date, discovered to be numerous at the 
first and second joints of the young stalks, the 
experiment may bo tried of mowing, as close 
down as possible, the most infected portions of 
the field. Where the soil is of but medium fer- 
tility, a resort to tome of the hardier varieties 
of wheat, which are known to be in a measure 
fly-prooC may be advisable. Perhaps, after all, 

pest, is to burn the stubble, before plowing for 
the next crop. It has been urged that as this 
also annihilates the parasites that prey upon 
the fly, some of the other modes would be pre- 



the Ore 




Apnmrtnr« uf* kMfthr <■• ) and two dtwiuM Hi)!:! of 
Ii»itc-i riam. (tr> n«lk, bmktt., f.t»n brine wrttra- 
c I y »» m\ US) bn'oof ilioib nollmfioai «» nuhn.n c 
r_ I uniU. li. nrd pcrroralH by r«i«lr. romln* lorn ifaoM 
•Hi ; <'.li<i-irj >!•* «f il.r -fl„ irUruw , h, 

'I *l> wef lit ido-ma^tl-i**, 1*1, n Utn ls» Inrra cn < , c, 
,,..lt-) ,-fw xA lb« pupa 

Next following the Hessian -fly li the clcar- 
Wheat-Flt (Oddomp* Tntki). 




Ck> Masai WnatlfV. frroOf ; mmtlj BUfauW 
o% lb* ulcnl atia. 

specie* ,'s very distinct from the fly above des- 
cribed ; its habits sufficiently show this dilfcr- 
ence ; and the remedies which ai 
fore palliative In the case of the 



some of the most remarkable are that it deposits 
its eggs In the wheat head, and undergoes It* 
metamorphoses in the soil, and that the mature 
animal is engaged longer in the work of depos- 
iting its eggs than the hessian-fly. These dis- 
tinctions must govern our attempts to guard 
against the attacks of these insects. The dcfal- 

mous. We have heard of many caser where it 
wan equal to 50 per cent of the whole crop ; 
and when evidences of their presence is dis- 
covered in a district, prompt measure* should 
ba taken fori 
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l Off tbls fly bj 



The wheat-fly 
possesses the fol- 
lowing character- 
tics: body, or- 
uige; wings, tran- 
sparent, rounded 
at the tips, ciliate, 
or fringed with 
bain ; 
tone- 
tenth of an Inch. 
Its general ap- 
pearance 1* that 
of an orange-col- 
ored gnat One 
can get the most 
clear and dellnlte 
idea of the char- 
told that it look. 

and 



leg* added. 

The first account of thia infect 
was published in 1820. It was first 
observed in our State in 1828. Its 
first appearance in this country 
was in the Eastern section ; since 
several of the Eastern and Middle 
State* and the Canadian Province* 
have been visited by It. The culti- 
V ration of wheat was suspended for 
many years, in consequence of its 
Injurious attacks. 
The time of the appearance ol 
' thia fl y T * rie * according to the 
situation of the country, being in 
places in June, and in others late in 
August . The first half of July, however, is 
i largest number of eggs are 
' deposited; a period which, 
in New England, would 
find the spring and winter 

receiving the egg. The 
insects are active in the 
„i°h7.o,nur«aiw morning and evening, and 
appear in swarms ; but 
• the day, when the sky is cloudless, they 
I the grain an 





lion of many kernals in the same head ; and 
then, also, it obtains the milky fluid that begins 
to be formed at this period, and is now accessi- 
ble through the softness of the skin or epider- 
mis of the grain. But if the time of the depo- 
sition of the egg is 
after the plant has 
acquired some considerable hardness, the worm 
is Incapable of absorbing nutriment, and per- 
i.-hes for want of food. 

The worms acquire 
their full siie and per- 
ihelion, cast their skins, 
and descend to the 
« ground in August They 
bury themselves in the 
soil to the depth of about 
an inch, where tbey re- 




insect so deep, that they will be unable to find 
their way out of the ground the next reason. 

The wheat and corn fields of tho South and 
West have often suffered severely from the de- 
predations of certain minute insects, which 
have long been known under the appellation of 



After 
■l|fi »pl III ' 



the eggs that ha 
> deposited in tb 
»f the grain are hatched, 
nsja, grtttr — snSHii . The maggots are orange 
color, and attain their growth in about 
twelve or fourteen days ; they are about the 
of an inch long, but their sUe in 
Their number is also variable, 
as forty being sometimes found on 
a single plant, and at other times two or 
three only. They seem to be influenced by 
exposure ; for in hilly places, where the gruiji 
hi exposed to the wind, they are much less nu- 
merous than in sheltered spots. 

The injury that wheat sustains by the pre- 
sence of this fly depends upon its state of for- 
wardness. As the worm is unprovided with 
boring instruments, it is principally daring the 
soft state of the grain that it has the power to 
do most hurt If the egg is deposited so as to 
be hatched when the plant is in blossom, it is 
then capable of inflicting the greatest injury ; 
for at this time it is supposed to subsist on the 



There is, therefore, but 
one brood in a season. 
The worm is speedily 
changed into a pupa, in 
which state it remains in 
the ground until ready 
to issue therefrom, in 
June or July of the fol- 
lowing year, in the mo- 
go state, or that of the 
perfect fly. 

The means that have 
been proposed to destroy 
this kind of wheat-fly 

them are to be effectual, 
II is evident they should 
be resorted to over the 
whole district infested. 
Among the remedies 
which seem to have been 
at least partially suc- 
cessful, is that of the 
abandonment of the cul- 
tivation of winter wheat, for the substitution of 
ti.3 spring variety and late sowing. This rem- 
edy operates on the principle of starvation, and 
would probably be completely successful, were 
it not that grasses and other grains beside wheat 
are suitable recipients for the eggs of the insect, 
and furnish nutriment for its progeny. Again, 
it has been recommended to smoke them out 
To effect this, the flies must be attacked in the 
evening, when they rise from their lurking 
places in the depths of the grain. Brimstone, 
mingled with other combustible matter, should 
be burned in a position to give them the full 
benefit of the smoke and vapor when they rise 
upon the wing and hover over the grain. Ano- 
ther plan is to bow quick-lime over the field 
when the heads of the grain are moist This 
latter may be repeated several times. Again, it 
has been recommended to net them as follows : 
take a long rope attached to a wide-open, tight 
bag, and let two men, one at each end of the 
rope, pass through the field, dragging the open, 
wide-mouthed net over the heads of the wheat. 
Go over the whole field in this way, and mil- 
lions of the fly will be cangbt, if the net or bag 
is properly managed. Deep ploughing is a 
remedy that has been tried and often found 
successful. This, of course, is to bo resorted to 
; the object of wis is to bury the 



ru») of Say. 1 
pecially, this chlnck bug has been found to be 
a much more formidable enemy than even the 
hessian-fly or wheat-fly. From late accounts 
we find that it is steadily extending its ravages 
over the whole wheat range — specimens having 
lately been discovered in this and the Eastern 
States, and we deem it not improbable that it 

and East, where, as yet, our 
turists are entirely unacquainted with it In 
anticipation of such a disastrous event and to 
gratify a curiosity that has been expressed con- 
cerning these offensive insects, we here bring 
forward such information in relation to them, 
as has come under our scope. 

They were first described as early as the 
year 1788, and were at that time supposed to 
be apterous, as they are in that stale while ] 
forming their ravages on the crops. Tbey I 
much resemble in scent and color the bed bug. 

The young individuals are at first a bright 
red, changing with age to brown and black. 
Tbey travel in immense columns, from field to 
field, like locusts, destroying everything as they 
proceed. In the southern States tbey make 
their appearance in the month of May, and in 
the West about the middle of June. They at- 
tack the wheat by attaching themselves to the 
stalk, from which they extract the sap, to the 
last particle. The consequence is, that, at bar- 
vest time, not only the grain, but the straw 
also, is nearly worthless. About the time the 
wheat is ready to cut, these insects arrive at 
their perfect state, when they are not ap 
but are provided with wings, and I 
abont three-twentieths of an inch in 
They are readily distinguished by their white 
wing-covers, upon each of which there is a 
short central lino and a large marginal oval 
spot of a black color. The rest of the body is 
black and downy, except the beak, the legs, the 
antennae at base, and the binder edge of the 
thorax, which are reddish-yellow, and the fore- 
part of the thorax, which has a grayish luster. 
The eggs are laid in the ground, in which they 
have been found in great abundance at the 
depth of an inch or more. Tbey continue their 
depredations on various plants during the 
whole summer, finally taking shelter during 
the winter under the bark of stumps and logs, 
under largo clods, etc, many of them living to re- 
commence their work of devastation during the 
following year. The destruction of the chinck 
bug is attempted by running ditches across the 
field filled with straw, and aa soon as the bug* 
are seen thereon, setting fire to it Many are 
exterminated by occasionally burning the dry 
leaves in the forest upon which tbey settle. No 
of the remedies used against the 
flies would be 




In the Eastern States another small 
has been discovered in the ear of growing 
wheat It seems to agree with the account of 
the Thrif eertaltum, which sometime* infests 
wheat in Europe to a great extent Thia insect, 



atfxtent 
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in its larva state, is smaller than the wheat 
maggot, is orange colored, and is provided 
with six legs, two antenna-, and a short beak, 
and U very nimble in it* motions. It is sup- 
posed to suck out the juice* of the need, thus 
causing the latter to shrink and become what 
the English farmers call pungled. This little 
pest may probably be destroyed by giving the 
grain a thorough coating of slacked lime. 
Stored grain is exposed to much injury from 
i of two little moths, which, on 
out to be identical both in 
this country and Europe ; but not having been 
thoroughly described by our home entomolo- 
gists, we are obliged to rely on the accounts 
given by foreign writer*. 

Tut Grain* Moth (Tinea OrantUa), in ita per- 
fect state, is a winged insect, between three and 
of an Inch long, from the head to 



are sometimes designated, ore really soft and 
naked caterpillars, of a cylindrical shape, taper- 
ing a little at each end, and are provided with 
legs, the first three pain of which are 
and jointed, and the others fleshy and 
wart-like. When fully grown, they measure 
four or five-tenths of an inch in length, and arc 
of a light ocher or buff color, witij a reddish 
bead. When about six weeks old, they leave 
the grain, and get Into cracks, or around the 
sides of corn bins, and each one makes itself a 
little oval pod, or cocoon, about as large as a 
grain of wheat. The insects of the fir-t brood, 
as before said, come out of their cocoons, in the 
winged form, in July and August, and lay their 
eggs for another brood ; the others remain un- 
changed In their cocoons throughout the winter, 
and take the chrysalis form in March or April 
following. Three weeks afterwards, t] 





the tip of its wings, and expands six-tenth* of 
an Inch. It has a whitish tuft on its forehead ; 
its long and narrow wings cover its back like a 
sloping roof, are a little turned up behind, and 
edged with a white fringe. Its fore- wings are 
glossy like satin, and are marbled with white 
and gray, light brown, and dark brown and 
is always one dark 
of the outer edge. 
Its blnd-wtnga are blackish. Some of these 
winged moths appear In May, others In July 
and August, at which time they lay their eggs ; 
for there are two broods of them in the course 
of the year. The young from the first laid eggs 
come to their growth and finish their transforma- 
tions in six weeks or two months j the others 
lire through the winter, and turn to winged 
moths In the following spring. The young moth 
worms do not burrow into the grain, as has been 
asserted by some writers, who seem to have 
confounded them with the Angoumois grain- 
worms ; but, as soon as they are hatched, they 
begin to gnaw the grain, and cover themselves 
kgmenta, which they line with a 
As they increase in size, they fas- 
ten together several grains with their webs, so 
as to make a larger cavity, wherein they live. 
After a while, becoming uneasy in their con- 
fined habitations, they come out and wander 
over the grain, spinning their threads as they 
go, till they have found a suitable place where- 
in to make their cocoons. Thus wheat and the 
other cereals, all of which they attack, will be 
found full of lumps of grain cemented together ; 
and when the worm is very numerous, the whole 
surface of the grain in the bin will be covered 
with a thick crust of webs and of adhering 




the cocoon, by the help of 
points on Its tall, and bursts 
end, so as to allow the moth 
come forth. 

From various statements, there Is no doubt 
but that this grain moth prevails, to a greater 
or lens extent, in all parts of the country, and 
that it is generally taken for the grain weevil, 
from which, of course, It Is entirely a distinct 
species. Its habits, probably, are somewhat 
varied ; for, although most writers on its history 
agree in saying that the Insect leaves the grain 
and conceals itself in crevices of the granery 
when preparing to make its cocoon, others cx- 

in its web among the grain. 
The other of these moths is known as the A.\- 
ootwois Moth (Anaamtptu [BxAalit] ctrtaUUa). 
For more than a century this insect has pre- 
vailed in the western parts of France, and has 
gradually been extending In several directions. 
In some provinces In that country it has been 
found much more destructive than the species 
above described. In the province of Angou- 
mois it continued to increase for many years, 
till at length the attention of the government 
was directed to its fearful devastations. This 
was in 1760, when the insect was found to 
swarm in all the wheat fields and granaries of 
Angoumois and the neighboring provinces, and 
the afflicted inhabitants were thereby deprived 
□ot only of their principal staple, wherewith 
they were wont to pay their annual rents, their 
taxes, and their tithes, but they were threatened 
with famine and pestilence for the want of 
wholesome bread. This insect, In its perfect 
state, U a little moth, of a 



color above, having the luster of satin, with 
narrow, broadly-fringed hind wings of an asby 
or leaden color, two thread-like antenna", con- 
tongue of moderate length, and two tapering 
feelers, turned over its head. It lays from sixty 
to ninety eggs, placing them in (lusters of 
twenty or more on a single grain ; from these 
arc hatched, in from four to six days, little 
m orm-like caterpillars, not thicker than a hair, 



>r itself a i 
therein at the most 



tender part, commonly the 



place whence the plumale comes forth ; remain- 
ing there concealed, it devours the mealy sub- 
stance within the hull, where the destruction 
goes on so secretly as only to be detected by 
the softness of the grain or the loss of its weight 
When fully grown, this caterpillar is not more 
than one-fifth of an inch long. It is of a white 
color, with a brownish head, and it has six 
small jointed legs, and ten exceedingly small 
wart-like prop lega Having eaten out the 
heart of the grain, which is just enough for all 
its wants, it spins a silken web or curtain to di- 
vide the hollow, lengthwise, into two nearly 
equal ports, the smaller containing the rejected 
fragments of its food, and the larger cavity 
serving instead of a cocoon, wherein the insect 
undergoes its transformations. Before turning 
to a chrysalis it gnaws a small hole nearly, or 
quite, through the hull, and sometimes also 
through the chaffy covering of the grain, 
through which it can make ita escape easily 
when it becomes a winged moth. The insect of 
the first, or summer brood, come to maturity in 
about three weeks, remain but a short time in 
the chrysalis state, and turn to winged moths 
in the autumn, and at this time may be found, 
in the evening, In great numbers, laying their 
eggs on the grain stored in barns and granaries. 
The moth-worms of the second brood remain In 
the grain through tht winter, and do not change 
to winged insects till the following summer, 
when they come out, fly Into the fields in the 
night, and lay their eggs on the young ears of 
the growing grain. Although, there seem to 
be two principal broods in the course of a 
year, we are not to understand that these are 
the only ones, for French writers inform us that 
others are produced during the whole summer, 
and that the production of the insect is acceler- 
ated or retarded by differences in the I 
lure of the air. When damaged gn 
it comes up very thin ; the infected kernaU sel- 
dom sprout, but the insects lodged in them re- 
main alive, finish their transformation in the 
field, and in due time come oat of the ground 
in the winged form. Although the above is the 
French account of this moth, we feel confidant, 
that, from the repeated examinations of our 
American writers, they arc identical with the 
moth of this country, and, perhaps, hereafk-r 
their mode of introduction among us may be 
as satisfactorily accounted for, as that of ths 



It has been proved by experience that the ra- 
vages of the two kinds of grain-moths, whose 
characteristics we have just described, can be 
effectually checked by drying the damaged 
grain in an oven, or kiln, and that a heat of 
1C7 S , Fah., continued during twelve hours, will 
kill the insects In all their form* 
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reduced to 104 s , with the nunc 
effect, but then the grain mutt remain exposed 
to it for the (pace of two days. Insect- mill*, 
I like coffee-roasters on a large acale, 
In Franco, for the pur- 
pose of heating and agitating the infested wheat 
by which the eggs and larvm of these moths 
•re destroyed. Fumigation, in close vessels, 
with the gass of burning charcoal, is found to 
be an effectual remedy, and we have assurance 
that this process neither impart* any bad flavor 
to the grain, nor does it Impair It* power of 
vegetation. Early threshing and winnowing is 
also recommended. Machine threshing is de- 
cidedly preferable, and the process, If possible, 
should not be deferred beyond the first of 
August Passing through a rubbing-mill is be- 
neficial, and if the wheat is not ground at once, 
it sbo ild be deposited In tight bins or casks. 
If a large surface of grain be exposed in the 
barn or granary, or the mill, during tbc season 
of the noth, it will assuredly become affected : 
for, in the night, when these insects are most 
active and on the wing, they will light on the 
exposed surface, and deposit their eggs, which. 
In a few months of hot weather, will produce 
numerous and successive broods of moth worms. 

Of all the destroyers of wheat, probably none 
u more extensively known by name than the na- 
tural OMIH Wmvh. (Colandragrmaria); still we 
: we shall be sustained in the awertion that 
among agriculturists generally 
not one in a thousand of the 
class referred to, actually un- 
derstand, either its character 
or appearance. In fact, we have 
consulted many of the more 
educated class of farmers, who 
gave it as their opinion, that the 
greatest havoc of this insect was 
committed while the grain was 
In the ripening field. 
o™»« The granary « «■ 

BESS?" perfect state, is a Knallbeetleof 
a pitch red color, about one-eighth of an 
long, with a slender snout slightly bent 
wards, a coarsely-punctured and very long 
thorax, constituting about one-half the length 
of the whole body, and wing-covers that are 
furrowed, and do not entirely cover tbo tip of 
the abdomen. This little insect, 
both in its beetle and grub state, 
devours stored wheat and other 
cereals, and often commits much 
havoc in granaries, brew-bouses, 
etc. The power of multiplication 
of this weevil U truly wonderful, 
It having been demonstrated that a 
single pair of them can reproduce 
a cTsto of above six thousand descendants in 
S.-fn«'*^b. a single year ; and they are some- 
psifll uwor* „— «. n „m.™n. in a grain heap, 






times so 
that they destroy 
but the chaff. 

After the sexes have paired, the female makes 
a hole In a grain of wheat 
and deposits an egg. These 
pendicular to the surface of the grain, but 
oblique, or even parallel, and are sopped with 
a species of gluten of the same color of the 
corn. Sometimes two eggs are deposited In the 
kernel, and the larva; or the twins ore 
i who have the good for- 



tune to have a whole grain to themselves. 
From the egg la hatched in dne time a small 
footless grub, which, during its growth, eat* 
out the entire content* of the grain, and when 
lodged in the grain, is perfectly sheltered from 
all injuries of the air, because its excrements 
serve to close op the aperture ; so there Is no 
use of stirring the grain as nothing can incom- 
mode it. It is very white— has the form of an 
elongated soft worm, and the body is composed 
of nine prominent rounded rings ; it is nearly 
a line in length, with a yellow rounded head, 
provided with proper instruments for knawing 
the grain. When the larva? has eaten all the 
flour, and it is arrived at it* full growth, it re- 
mains in the envelope of the grain, where it is 
metamorphosed into a nymph, of a clear white 
and transparent color ; the proboscis 
and antennae can readily be distin- 
guished ; but it gives no sign of life, 
except when disturbed, and then but 
a slight movement of the abdomen. 
Eight or ten days after, the perfect 
iu*>e<a eats its way out ; and immed- 
x iL ,'u*lSI« T lately commences preparation for 
another brood. These insects are effectually 
destroyed by kiln-drying the wheat ; and grain 
that is kept cool, well ventilated, and is fre- 
quently moved, is said to be exempt from 
attack. A correspondent of the 
Express," in speaking of this g 
says I — " Some years ago we found a house 
overun with weevils ; after numberless attempts 
lo destroy them, we wore led to observe that 
they were almost entirely on the south wall 
(our rainy side), and that they appeared to 
numbers, in an unusually 
, we 
.and 

made the bouse in every respect perfectly dry, 
and In a short time the weevils died off and 
lixappearcd. Since adopting this precaution, 
have not the least trouble, and have only 
been reminded that such an insect exists, when 
in accidental spot of damp has appeared to 

therefore, entitled to say, that these insects re- 
gain moisten ; and that if the grain and 
granary, as ^mth ought always to bo, are dry 
and healthy, weevil* will not long remain. 
This plan bears the merit of costing less than 
nothing, because the injury that wheat sustains 
directly from damp, is more than equivalent to 

its indirect Influence in the generation of 
weevils, out of the question." 

An experiment was lately tried at the Patent 
Office, at Washington, to destroy the weevils 
with chloroform, and it would appear that results 
satisfactory to the experimenter was arrived 
at j but should there be merit in the applica- 
tion, probably the process will be much too ex- 
pensive for practicability. It might, however, 
do well in some cases. 

Another species of beetle that preys upon 
wheat, is the Com Siltakbs, (Stioamu Svriwmtn- 
fii). From the specific name, it 
that this little 

ally from Surinam. It is now a constant In- 
b'abftant of our stores and warehouse*. It com- 
mits its depredations much In the same manner 
as the last, and with which it Is often confound- 
cd-although a separate and distinct specie*. 



damp spot or corner. Taking the hint, 
cased the wall on the outside with slate. 




The corn silvanua is only 
one line and a quarter long, 
and very narrow ; it is flat 
and of a rusty brown color, 
thickly and coarsely punc- 
tured, and sparingly clothed 



hairs. 

The larva Is a little 
depressed yellowish 
white worm ; it is 
compceted of a toler- 
ably large head, with 
two pointed jaws, and two little boms, 
and of twelve transverse segments j the . 
tail is somewhat conical, and it has six Uw«" 




The corn lilTBnoi 
majrtiiAc*; atbeiu 



articulated legs. The nymph, is of 

the same color ; the head is bent down- 
wards j the thorax is suborbicular with 
three ridges ; the aides with a few short 
spines ; sentellum elongated ; elytra 
wrapped over the sides and striated; 
abdomen with distinct segments ; the sides 
with short thick points like the thorax. 
This insect attacks all of the cereals, and 
is also found under the bark of trees, old 
stumps, etc. The remedies recommended for 
the granary weevil, will also be found avail- 
able against this. 

We now proceed to notice anotherclasB of de- 
structives—the Parasitic Fcnol Thi* class of 
plants derive their nutriment from some kind 
of organized matter, none of them growing di- 
rectly from the soil, water, or atmosphere, like 
other plants. They are of great importance in 
the economy of nature, by assisting in the de- 
composition of decaying animal and vegetable 
substance*. A few of them appear to grow on 
healthy subjects ; but these, possibly, may most 
frequently have originated on a part where dis- 
ease or decay had already effected some altera- 
tion in tbc tissue, and then, by spreading rapidly 
from thence, they may afterwards have caused 
the delay of other parts also. None of this tribe 
of plants attain to any great size, when we com- 
pare them with many specie* of flowering 
plants. Among fungi we find a multitude of 
extremely minute species, which it needs the 
skill of an experienced microscopic observer 
to detect and examine ; and it iB also among 
the very lowest of the several groups Into which 
these minute fungi are classed, that we 
search for the few species I 
tul diseases in wheat we are I 
But if these fungi are in themselves so exceed- 
ingly snail, how much more so are those re- 
productive bodies analogous to the seeds of 
flowering plants, by which they are propagated 
and multiplied. So very minute arc these spo- 
rulcs (as the botanist* term them), that they 
altogether escape observation by the naked eye, 
and can only be just distinguished by high pow- 
ers of the microscope. Many of this kind of 
fungi live beneath the scarfskin, or epidermis, 
and within the very substance of certain plants. 
In the progress of their growth they raise blis- 
ters under the epidermis, and when arrived at 
maturity, they burst through it, t 
blotches of various colors, which are I 
orange, brown, or black. These spots (or wn) 
are masses of fructification, and are surrounded 
by the tattered edge* of tho ruptured epider- 
mis. A vast number of these fungi are known 
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Like parasitic animals, they arc 
restricted In their power of attack, being able 
to live on certain species only, and eTen on 
particular part* only of the same individuals of 
these species. The Ilea which attacks do^s is 
distinct from that which annoys man. So, also, 
with these parasitic fungi ;— some are restricted 
to one species of plants, some to another ; bat, 
generally speaking, most of them are capable 
of living upon more than one species of the 
same genus, where, of course, we might expect 
the resemblance in all points to be very close. 
Some fungi confine their attacks to the seed, 
others to the stem or leaves, and some even 
only to one side of the leaves. One of these 
that attacks wheat lives only en the grain, ano- 
ther more particularly attacks the short stalks 
on which each flower is seated, while some of 
these, of which we are about to speak, are re- 
stricted to tho straw, chaff, and leaves ; but all 
of them live at first beneath tho epidermis, and 
not upon it. In this respect they bear a close 
analogy to those parasitic animals which live 
within the bodies of other animals, some imme- 
diately beneath the skin ; others in the intes- 
tines, and others, again, within the very sub- 
stance of the muscle. It is the extraordinary 
minuteness of the sporules (or seed-like bodies) 
of these fungi, which allows of their being ab- 
sorbed by the roots, and probably, also, through 
the pores of the stem and leaves of plants; 
and then they are conveyed by the sap to the 
various parts where they are enabled to germi- 
nate, grow and fructify. The sporulca appear 
to be everywhere dispersed through the atmos- 
phere, ready to germinate- wherever they may 
find a dead or living subject In a condition 
soiled to their attack. Common mouldinesajor 
e, which so readily forms on many sub- 
in moist situations, is the most fami- 
liar example of the Inconceivable numbers in 
which the sporulcs of a minute fungus arc every 
where diffused. The difficulty of Admitting such 
a universal dispersion of these spo rules has In- 
duced some modern philosophers to support the 
old exploded theory of spontaneous generation. 
Of this theory, however, we may safely assert. In 
the present state of human knowledge, that it 
Involves difficulties an hundred fold more in- 
explicable than any which attend on the op- 
posite theory, which teaches us, that all living 
creatures proceed from similarly organised 
beings, originally called into being at the Oat 
of the Almighty. We shall, therefore, consider 
fungi to be plants, which pro- 
» capable of reproducing 
kind, by means of those minnte sporulcs 
with which direct observation has made us 
well acquainted. 

The first of these fungi which we shall notice 
Is the Bcarr on Sstct Bam. ( Vrtdo Curia, De Con- 
auer). The fungus which 
this well-known and much-dreaded 
disease, has thus far been met with, only in 
grains of wheat Its presence is readily recog- 
nized by the peculiar disgusting odor of the In- 
fected ear. It may readily be detected in the 
young seed, even at the earliest stages of the 
flower-bud, and. vrh- r, —ny ripe, it most fre- 
quently occupies the whole interior of the 
grain, but without bursting the skin ; so that 
the wheat retains the rame sixe and shape, that 
It would have assumed, had it been perfectly 



When examined under the microscope, 
the bunt-fungus is seen to consist of vast num- 
bers of extremely minute globules, of a dark 
color, and which are at first attached to a mas* 
of thread-like matter, analogous to what is 
termed " the spawn" in mushrooms and other 
agarics, and which, in those plants, spread un- 
der ground, and frequently occasion the re- 



It is not easy to see this spawn of the bunt- 
fungus, but the little dark globules called spores 
may readily be detected. Tbey may be consid- 
ered analogous to the seed-vessels of flowering 
plants, and each of them contains a mass of al- 
most inconceivably minute sporules, by means 
of which the plant is propagated. 

The reproductive powers of fungi are quite 
beyond our power of comprehension. Fries, 
one of our greatest authorities, has calculated 
that a particular fungus may contain 10,000.000 
sporidia. M. Bauer, has actually measured the 
spores of the present species, and found IheL- 
diamcter is uot more than the one-ell teen- 
hundredth part or an inch. A single grain of 
wheal, estimated at less than the one-thousandth 
part of a cubic inch, would, therefore, contain 
more than 4,000,000 such spores; but it is hardly 
possible to conjecture how many sporulcs each 
contains, since they arc scarcely distinguishable 
under any very high powers of the microscope, 
and then appear only as a faint cloud of vapor, 
whilst they are escaping from the ruptured 
spores. 

When this disease prevails, it greatly deteri- 
orates the value of the sample,— tin partiug i 
disgusting odor to the flour, and it makes it 
much Icbs fit for domestic purposes. Although 
the bunt- fungus confines its attacks to the young 
seed, it seems to be a condition essential to its 
propagation, that it should be introduced into 
the plant during the early stages of its growth, 
and that its sporulcs are most readily absorbed 
by the root during the germinating of the seed 
from which the plant has sprung. It has been 
clearly proved that wheat plants may be easily 




ply rubbing the seeds before they are sown with 
the black-powder, or spores of the, fungus. It 
is also as clearly ascertained, that if the seeds 
thus tainted be thoroughly cleansed, the plants 
raised from them will not be infected. This 
fact is now so well established, that in Europe, 
and among many well-informed farmers, in this 
country, a practice of washing or steeping seed- 
wheat In certain solutions,' prevails to a great 
extent. Upon simply immersing the grain in 
water, the infected seeds float, and, on the wa- 
ter being poured off, nothing but the sound 
ones remain In the vessel. This simple process, 
however, is never perfectly effective, because, 
in threshing the wheat many of the infected 
grains (smut-balls) are crushed, and the spores 
arc dispersed in the form of a fine powder, 
which adheres, with considerable obstinacy, to 
the surface of the sound grains, by means of an 
oily or greasy matter found on the fungi. In 
order to detach them effectively, it hw been 
considered useful to add sjme alkaline ley to 



the water in which they are washed ; ijecause 
oil and alkali unite and form a soapy substance, 
and then the spores will no longer adhere to 
the surface of the grains of wheat Lime, pos- 
sessing alkaline properties, is extensively used 



and 

lbs liquid por- 
tion of stable manure, have also been used. 
Again, strong brine, sulphate of copper, arsenic, 
and a variety of other materials which do not 
possess alkaline qualities, have been employed, 
which would leave the impression that all 1 
solutions act rather by destroying the ve 
tive properties of the fengi, than as a means of 
removing them from the surface of the grains. 

The Ssrrr os Dear Beuid ( Undo «y*um) is 
a disease produced by another fungus, which is 
often confounded with the last ; and, no doubt, 
more prevalent on this continent, than either 
of the numerous diseases of wheat The smut- 
tbc bunt-fungus n color and 
shape ; but Its spores are not half so large, and 
t possesses none of the disgusting odors which 
characterise tho latter. Although this fungus 
is generally supposed to attack the grain much 
in the same way as the bunt-fungus, only that 
it more thoroughly destroys it, this is not the 
; it has been proved that the smut-fungus, 
destroys tho car, by first occasioning the inner- 
most parts of the flower to become abortive ; 
whilst the little ftalkss on which these are seated 
well and become very fleshy. The fungus then 
onsuma the whole of this fle«liy muse, and, at 
length, appears between tho chaff scales, in 
the form of a black soot-like powder, the spores 
having burst through the epidermis of the 
grain. Mr. Bauer gives the dimensions of this 
fungus, by which it appears that the diameter 
of a spore is not more than the twanty-eight- 
bundredth part of an inch. 

On some accounts this disease Is not so much 
dreaded as bunt ; the principal ones are, that 
the spores have generally been dispersed before 
the grain is cut ; and, even when present in the 
flour, tbey have no disagreeable odor. It is 
sometimes, however, very injurious by dimmish- 
ng the product This fungus is common in 
most of the cereals. It is likewise observed 
in several grasses. Like the bunt-fungus, so, 
also, may the smut-fungus be kept In check, by 
carefully steeping the infected grain ; but 
Ibis process does not here appear to be so 
thoroughly effective as in the former case, 
l'robably, the earlier ripening of the spores 
anses the sporulcs to disperse in the fields, 
nd «o keep up n greater out-door supply 
of them. If of two evils we might choose the 
least, it would certainly be more desirable 
that the wheat should bo attacked by smut 
than bunt It seems to be most likely that 
grain affected with either, cannot be very nox- 
ious, as fowls which have been fed with them 
receive no Injury. 

In regard to the precautions to be taken 
against bunt and smut — whatever some persons 
hope, when they suggest the possibility of our 
effectually exterminating the bunt-fuogus, if a 
system of carefully steeping all seed wheat were 
to prevail universally, the most sanguine calcu- 
lations could never count upon the termination 
I of the smut-funpus with any prospect of success. 
Since the latter does not confine its attacks 
to grain, but is also found in the grasses 
which grow in pastures, and by the road-side, 
a plentiful supply of sporules will always be 
kept up to warrant the belief that we shall 
never expunge this species from Flora. Still, 
we may feel assured that precautionary mca- 
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i may materially loseciT an evil which can- 
not be wholly avoided. Since the sporutcs of 
the two fungi which produce bant and smut 
enter the plants, they attack, by absorption, at 
the root*, and, since they are burled with those 
seeds to whose surface they have attached them 
■elves, It la evident that too much care cannot be 
bestowed in procuring clean seed, or in purify- 
ing such as may accidentally bo infected. It 



for seed, by which a 
small spot could be set apart, and more care- 
fully attended than the rest He then would 
be able to weed it from every plant infected 

with any observable disease, and thus secure 
good and perfectly clean seed. 

Perhaps, next in order, it will be best to de- 
scribe the Suit, or, as it is sometimes designated, 
Red- rao, Rkd-rovix and RxD-ocm ( Undo rukigo 
and Undo Imearit). It is believed that, under 
the names here quoted, agriculturists have 
comprehended the attack of what systematic 
to be two distinct species of 
erienced eye of the 
i observer was alone likely to separ- 
ate. Rust first appear* on the blades of wheat in 
the Spring. The fungi form yellow and brown 
oval spots and blotches upon the stem, leaf and 
chaff; and wheu the spores have burst through 
the epidermis, they are readily dispersed. Like 
those of the bunt-fungus and smut-fungus, they 
t of very minute grains, but their color is 



and tUclr shape is not so perfectly spherical, es- 
pecially those of U. UnmriM, which arc usually 
oblong. Those fungi are very common on 
grain and grasses — in general more abundant 
than any other of the grain pests. It abounds 
in the form of an orange powder, which exudes 
from the inner surface of the chaff scales, but it 
is scarcely, if ever, to be seen in the skin of the 
seed ; it may also be traced in patches beneath 
me epidermis of the straw, but we do not ob- 
serve that it bursts through the epidermis any- 
where, excepting on tbo inside of the chaff. 
This disease has been proved to be identical 
with MtLOBW (iVnia gramma). There can be 
no doubt that the former Is only an early 
of the growth of the latter, 
are little intensely dark-brown 
bodies, having the thicker and divided into two 
chambers, each filled with sporules. They taper 
gradually at the base into a Ano stalk. The 
lori (or patches of spores) are composed of 
of these bodies, which sometimes 
of the stem and 
I plant 

appears to have been scorched. 

On the precautions to be taken against rust 
and mildow, we have very little satisfactory in- 
formation. It has not been clearly determined 
by experiment whether the spo rules of rust and 
mildew fungi are absorbed by the roots of grain 
like those of the bunt and smut-fungi, or whe- 
ther (which seems to be the most prevalent 
idea) they enter through those minute pores on 
the stem and leaves, which botanists term 
" Ktomata." The fungi at first make their ap- 
pearance In little cavities seated immediately 
beneath these pores, whioh certainly look very 
as If the aporules entered there. The 
sta are 

light, 




a large portion of the water imbibed by the 
root. But In moist weather this function is 
impeded-if. in some cases, it is not actually 
reversed — when It would be easy for the spo- 
rules to enter these invisible stomata with the 
moisture imbibed by thorn. The fact, however, 
stands In need of proof ; and hitherto the evi- 
dence is more in favor of similar fungi being 
imbibed by the roots of the plants which they 
attack. Mr. Knight, indeed, who is high author- 
ity, particularly insists upon mildew being in- 
duced by foggy weather happening at a time 
when the ground is particularly dry ; circum- 
stances which we may readily understand as 
likely to convert the stomata (or even the 
whole superficial tissue of plants) into Imbibing 
organs. If the autumnal fogs really predispose 
wheat to the attacks of the mildew-fungus, wc 
most agree with those who recommend the 
growth of early varieties in places subject to 
these fogs. It seems to be pretty generally ad- 
mitted that spring wheats are less liable to mil- 
dew than winter wheats, and that heavy soils 
are less subject to it than light ones. But, at 
present, the information on these points are 
most vague and unsatisfactory. We may safe- 
ly conclude that a general healthy slate of the 
I plant, without any over-luxuriance of vegeta- 
j tion, is most likely to secure a crop against the 
attacks of the rust and mildew fungi ; but, 
that whatever tends to render the plant sickly, 
whether it be excess of heat or cold, drouth or 
wet, sudden changes of temperature, poverty of 
soil, or over-manuring, shade, etc., etc., must 
be considered as a predisposing cause to these 
diseases. If it were clearly ascertained that a 
whecit crop bad imbibed the sporules of the 
mildew-fungus early in the season, it would un- 
doubtedly be advisable to feed it down with 
sheep or other cattle. The plan of mowing it 
as close down as possible, would also be benefl- 
Tbc rust and mildew fungi attack many 
and have been found in great perflation 

that we can never expect to exterminate these 
fungi, but that these spo rules will always be 
found in our nobis, ready to attack grain crops 
whenever these are brought into a state adapt- 
ed to receive their influence. 

Although we have not noticed aU the des- 
tructives of wheat, we have described those 
I which we have deemed most Important. Before 
closing, we would again impress on agricultu- 
rists generally the importance of availing them- 
selves of the immense practical bene (It science 
U daily [.lacing withi- their reach. Chemistry 

ledge that are invaluable to their calling, at 
onco paving the way to its successful prosecu- 
tion. And the fact is becoming each moment 
more extended, that to produce good and large 
crops, agriculture is an employment that re- 
quires quite as much study and experience as 
either of the other (so called) learned profes- 
sions. But we think we bear one say, "How 
am I to avail myself of these benefits T what do 
I know of chemistry or the microscope!" 
Friend, In relation to the latter, we will Inform 
you of a few significant facts. If you will pro- 
cure a microscope, you will find it not only the 
most useful and ins true live, but also the must 



r ; and that by its use, while you are acquir- 



ing information and experience of the utmost 
value in your business, you are i 
ing a series of exhibitions that i 
cate every individual member of your family. 
And thus you will become, by ocular demon- 
stration, personally acquainted with each of the 
destroyers your crop* may be subject to ; and 
by knowing the immediate cause, how much 
more readily can the remedy be prescribed. 

One more fact When a district is affected 
with the fly, bug, or worm, to insure a speedy 
riddance, there must be concert of action. It 
is the duty of the farmer to not only use bis ut- 
most exertions, but to also urge his neigbors to 
do likewise ; for unless there is a general ex- 
termination, the whole effort will prove fruitless. 

Again a great majority of our agricultu- 
rists must give up their prejudices in regard 
to what they term " book Uarnmg," and get 
out of the old see-eaw track. We remember 
to have bad farmers tell us that "father done to, 
and tthat was eror cnuurrhfor hi 
wt," Well, sir, wo will admit father done so, 
but If your father had common sense, or his 
son either, he will readily admit that McCor- 
mic's Reaper, a Drill Cultivator, a Threshing 
Machine, a Sub-soil Plow, and many other im- 
provements in tools, etc., are of incalculable 
benefit to the former — then how much more 
these valuable theories by which practical sci- 
ence demonstrate the why's and the w herefore's 
according to the Immutable laws of nature. 
Why is it, that Judge So-and-so or Squire Whots- 
a-namc, always take the premiums at the State 
and County Fairs t Simply because the judge 
and the squire, look at the theoretical as well as 
the practical portion of farming. Will the re- 
flecting portion of the tillers of the soil, think 
deeply on our few last remarks, and each man 
remember tUat It is not only his Interest but kit 
Jury to raise full crops. 



to mhs. ii. b. j., or a c, B. jr. 

Ijms LltxV, wiammm tints, 

eglorioiu Autitajti hour, 
i tbe slaatlac siudifht, foUoo, 
Flajvd wttb I 




One stmt BOTresr juc*A. 



i thy Usaa, dullng Uxtlt, 
Lay upon U<f poU-nj brvut, 
Uk» a glorious this* of boasty, 

S^t at tho (T«t God's belmt— 
Asd Uy bsart, lit. i 

r«d by parol i 
LcMtorUitajoyaDd, 

J1*»li;ng in tlw Jov t lH**m. 



Bat the •IsnUnf tunbitM {dU™ 




Ijttl# dTLQf n>au. 



Ail no p»Lp bd<1 ttill she r-mneth, 
Placid brow, and clo«>.t 'y*>,— 
LitUo arms alt ratably foldod,— 



Pn* tho Saiih wh*r» yo ban laM bar, 
ftear Um tablet, smooth tbs sod, 

LUUo lints alaapoth iwooUy, 
InUMboaomorborGod. 

An 

(8, It. J. 
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BHADT'I LEAP. 

r.viTiiN Samubi. ilnwiY was the Daniel 
Boone of Ohio, and wan on efficient in the sct- 
tlement of that State, as his illimtrious cotem- 
porary mi in csUbli&hing the domain of the 
white man in the Slate of Kentucky. He en- 
tered the army at the commencement of our 
revolutionary struggle, and was engaged at the 
•lege of Boston, as well as in many other im- 
portant contests during the war for Independ- 
ence. He was a lieutenant under Wayne at 
U»e massacre of Pooti, when that officer wo* 
surprised, and the greater portion of his com- 
mand cut to pieces and destroyed in cold blood. 
Toward the close of the war, be was captain 
of a corps of rangers at Fort Pitt, under Colo- 
nel J trod bead, and rendered effectual service 
against the Indians, who were in league with 
the British. He had Ion a father and brother 
•t the hands of the red skins, and swore to take 
a "terrible revenge. 

To a mind fertile in expedient, and quick as 
a flash of light in its deliberations, be added a 
frame well knit, tbough slight, and a constitu- 
tion of iron mould. He was an Indian-fighter 
ton amurt, and the greater portion of his time 
waa spent in the war-path. Many are the 
deeds of daring and thrilling adventure related 
of him. A volume might be written embracing 
the adventures and hair-breadth escapes of the 
gallant captain, but, In common with on im- 
mense mosa of unwritten tradition equally val- 
uable and interesting, they are fast being 
forgotten and buried in the graves of the post 
generation. The following incident, although 
it has been frequently published, may yet be 
new to many of our readers. 

On one occasion, while out with a small 
party of bis rangers in pursuit of the Indians, 
be had goue as far as Slippery Rock Creek, a 
branch of Beaver river, in Western Pennsylva- 
nia, without seeing any signs of bis foe. Here, 
however, he struck upon a fresh trail, which 
led up the creek, and he hastened in pursuit of 



the savages, who were some distance In ad- 
vance. He followed the trail until evening, 
when he was obliged to wait the return of day- 
light before he pould pursue it further. At the 
earliest dawn be started afresh, and without 
stopping to break his fast, be hurried on, bent 
on coming up with the enemy before they could 
reach their towns. His precipitancy bad near- 
ly cost him bis life, for although the party in 
front did not dream of bis proximity, yet a body 
of warriors, far outnumbering bis own small 
band, had discovered hu trail, and were fol- 
lowing it with as much avidity and determi- 
nation, as ho was pursuing their comrades. 

Brady discovered those in front, just as they 
were finishing their morning meal and prepar- 
ing to renew their journey. Placing his men in 
such a manner as to intercept them should any 
attempt to escape, at a given signal they de- 
livered a close and well-directed volley, and 
started up to rush upon the enemy with their 
tomahawks, when the band in their rear fired 
upon them in turn, taking tbem completely by 
surprise, killing two of their number and throw- 
ing the remainder into confusion. Finding 
himself thus between two fir?*, and vastly out- 
numbered, there was nothing left but flight, 
and Brady, directing bis men to look out for 
themselves, started off at his topmost speed in 
the direction of the creek. 

The Indians had a long and heavy account to 
settle with him, however, and deemed this the 
opportunity to wipe it out with bis blood. For 
this purpose they desired to secure him alive, 
and fifty red skins, regardless of the others who 
bad scattered in every direction, dropped their 
riflcs and followed him. The Indians knew the 
ground — Brady did not, and they felt secure of 
their victim when they saw him run toward tbe 
creek, wbich was at this point a wide, deep and 
rapid stream. A yell of triumph broke from 
them as he arrived at the bonk and compre- 
hended his desperate situation. There was ap- 
parently no escape, and for a moment tbe cap- 
tain felt that bis time bad come. 'Twos but 



for an instant, however ; he well knew the fate 
which awaited him should be mil into the hands 
of his enemies, and this reflection nerved him 
to a deed which, perhaps. In his calmer mo- 
ments he would have found himself Incapable 
of performing. Gathering all bis force into one 
migbty effort as he approached tbe brink of 
the stream, and clinging with a death grip to 
his trusty rifle, be sprang across the chasm 
through which tbe stream run, and landed safely 
upon the other side, with his rifle in his hand. 
Quick as thought, his piece was primed, and be 
commenced to reload. His feet had barely 
made their imprint upon the soft, yielding soil 
of the western bank, before his place was filled 
by the brawny form of a warrior, who, having 
been foremost in the pursuit, now stood in won- 
der and amazement as he contemplated the gap 
over which the captain hod passed. With a 
frankness which teemed not to undervalue tbe 
achievement of an enemy, the savage, In toler- 
able good English exclaimed, " Blady make 
good jump ! Blady make very good jump I" Hla 
conflicting emotions of regret at the escape of 
his intended victim, and admiration of tbe deed 
by which that escape had been accomplished, 
did not binder the discovery that Brady was 
engaged In loading his piece, and be did not 
feel assured but that bis compliment would be 
returned from the muzzle of tbe captain's rifle. 
He incontinently took to his heels as be discov- 
ered the latter ramming home the bullet, which 
might the next moment be searching out a vital 
part in his ducky form, and his erratic move- 
ments showed that he entertained no mean idea 
of his enemy's skill at sharp-shooting. Tbe 
outline of the most intricate field fortification 
would convey but a slight idea of the serpen- 
tine course be pursued until satisfied that he 
was out of rifle shot Sometimes leaping in the 
air, at others squatting suddenly on his haunch- 
es, and availing himself of every shelter, be 
evinced a lively fear, which doubtless had its 
origin in a previous knowledge of the fatal ac- 
curacy of the captain's aim. Brady had other 
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views, however, and iru not disposed to waste 
powder upon a tingle enemy, when 
by hundreds, and when the nest 
empty barrel might coot him hia life ; 
sad while the savage wai (till displaying bin 
agility ou Die opposite bank, he darted into the 
wood* &nd made his way to a rendezvous pre- 
viously fixed upon, where he met the remainder 
of his party, and they took their way far home, 
not more than half defeated. It waa not a 
great while before Uu 
path, in search of further 

Brady afterwards visited the spot, and, out of 
curiosltv, h ured the stream ut the place 

where he jumped, ftud found it to measure 
twenty-three feet from •bore to shore, and the 
water found to be twenty feet deep. 

A similar Incident la related of Brady In the 
" Historical Collections of Ohio," as having 
occurred on the banks of the Cuyahoga, In 
which It is stated that, as he was crawling up 
the opposite bank, the Indians tired upon him, 
and wounded him in the hip, but be managed 
to staunch the wound and escape, by hiding 
himself in the hollow trunk of a tree until the 
search for him was over, when he crawled oat, 
and, after incredible hardship and fatigue, ar- 
rived safe at hia quarters. The two stories may 
hare had their origin in the same occurrence, 
but the details are so dissimilar, except in the 
distance, which Is in both cases about twenty- 
three feet, that it Is possible, nay, more than 
probable, that the captain was called upon to 
t hie great powers on two reparatc occasions 
■ the euke. 




KflBor to labor I — our glorioun kn-i 
PispU/eth Its trophies on every hand. 
It hath smooth*! tbs plains, laid Uw forests low, 
Au.1 hrfjht.ii.rJ the riles with Ih* harresrl's glow- 
Reared ctttas vast, with their marts of trade, 
When srsi undisturbed 1st tho woodland sha.!^- 
Brought up from tbs depths of the teeming solas 
Its treasured stores, ta ths tight to shir*— 
Boot Cbearneree forth on her tireless wings 
In search uf oil precious and goodly things, 
Tu the •torn} North, with Its frast bound xu. 
And to bright tatas Canoed toy Uw Southern Iiot, 

t«r-, 



41 Ilosor to Labor !" ti>tt Muric»cr sIji^, 
As forth oa tho brran his Mil hi- flings, 
14 It hsth made u* lords of tbs bouadle 
yruKcslj onr tho warn ws sweep I " 

"Honor to labor ! " tbs traveler trios, 
As away m the rushing cur he nioa— 
■ u, > nutf rival tb* speed of tbs bird's aaick wing, 
As It joyously soars midst Uw skies of spring, 
Aad Uw fetterless wiad, on Its rdaioosfree, 
Is scarcely au-.r. Csel la its combs thaa ws 1 " 

Honor to Labor <-Uw setlrs prsas 

Poors forth Its treasures ths mind to blsss. 

From tho pictured peg*, where ths elilWs glad ore 

Flndjrlh a world of bright imagery, 

Tu the bus dv« torn* midst wboss treasures vast 

Us ths tirnedieuned records of age* past, 

Tbs ever restless and ssgor nalod 

Eaueustlns euppliee for its wasts mar Bod. 

It may turn to tbs Past, unto < 
Aad hold communion with ytare bjr-j 
Old dimes of Rlstorlo feme « triors, 
atul gather tbs gems of thsir burtod i 
With pmpbet bsrtls eeek ins firing i 
Or mass aloas by old in Ut*l i 
With Uw Post tabs his enraptured Bight, 
Aad woo ths muss on rVrnaseue' bcirli t — 
Take (air Philosophy by Uw hand, 
And roam with taor thrnogb hsr natlys had, 
Till ths meats! stores or aU sgos Sown, 
And aU gifted minds II has mads its own 

Honor to labor of body or mind, 
Hath It but for Its object the ■ .1 n f mankind ■ 
Tho tamier. who <-t.i-.-f— ty jil. n: eh* the »oil. 
Or gathers ths trait of but hopeful toil— 
Tbs strong mecheoie, wboss msaly brow 
Wsaretb of labor ths hsslthful glow— 
The bold hreator, bsassth wboss bands 
ntpteted stands— 



Th. Arthrt, who with 



The pah- faced student who, worn with toil. 
Consume* o'er his studies tho midnight oil— 
The nuta of Science, with earnest mind, 
Who tolU to enlighten ami hlt.M munsinu — 
Tr.i thetnselT** — tn tbetr race — to their eoontry trus 
Honor, all honor to such Li due. 
Album, jgkAip-m, Stay, 18U. 
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Vuhnown in the record, of elder Uw,, 

She «D~d. her flight, and each clime and rone 

Yield their rich treasure, to hlsas our own. 

I'uto dim ass-itepths where bright tmu 
Aad derata with curious quest to si pit 
Ths ancient wonders of Ocean's Boor. 
It fearless roams over desert* rait, 
Where nestructlon rides on tho simoon 
Aad trackless ssndi hare for ages frowned 

Over citie* in ancient song renowned 

Or elimbs where the lUiillrut sbclej* lis, 
Changeless ond cold, math a gtewtrjjr siy, 
Iswvtag the trace of Its triumphs pro ad 
A hoes the regions of storm and cloud. 
The Ocean, one* an unbounded 
An awful bsrrlsr by man unpassed 
?|Teu4 forth to tbs solemn ikies situ)* 
Its i latitat watsrs to Man raenowa— 
Now. a world of lib is ths glorious Sea, 
A peopled world of tbs brave and free- 
Whom the proud -hip K llde. like a thing of 

Regardless of tempests sad billows' strife, 

And count!.-., rails Jot Uw blue expanse 
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Tut number of vessels wrecked on the Flori- 
da Reef, and the arrivals in distress at the port 
of Key Went, the wrecking emporium of the 
Union, during the year 1884, were sixty-four 
The aggregate value of these Teasels is statiil 
at $974,000, and the raluc of their oargoee at 
$1,26«,454— making the total valuation of ves 
•els and cargoes $2,242,454. The expenses of 
the cargoes while lu the port of Key West were' 
$19,888 68, and the cxpeti»» of the vessels $49,- 
148 25 ; total, $69,03o* 93. The amount rnU- 
\r.ti\ from salep of diimags'd cargoes uioi 
038 2S ; the amount of salvage awarded the 
wreckers $88,921 87, and the total losses on 
vessels and cargoes $432,167 42. 

The Florida Archipelago consists of « chain 
of islands along and aronnd the sonthern point 
of Florida, extending from Cape Florida to the 
Tortugas — a distance of about two hundred 
miles. Outside of these Islands, and at a dis- 
tance from them of about right miles, lies the 
Florida Reef— a ledge of rocks lying underneath 
tho surface, at depths averaging In different 
places from two to eighteen and thirty feet 
This reef may be properly regarded ss the 
northern wall or bank of the Gulf Stream- 
having Cub* and the Bohama Islands for the 
Koulbern and eastern banks. Between Key 
West and Cuba this oceanic stream is about 
eighty mile* wide ; at Cape Florida it is nar- 
rowed to about forty-five miles. It is the out- 
let nf the great Bay or Gulf of Mexico, and the 
commerce of New Orleans and the other Gulf 
ports, with much of tho gold of California, 
passes through it The value of this commerce 
has been estimated at not less than four hundred 
millions of dollars annually. A current com- 
mences In the Gulf Ktream off Tortugus, and 
ruoo easterly and northerly at the rule, com- 



inonly, of three or four knots an hour, but it Is 
very irregular in its rapidity and direction ; and 
in consequence of these irregularities, the nar- 
roaness of the channel, bad weather, and prob- 
ably, in some instances, the carelessness or navi- 
gators, many ships and vessels gel ashore upon 
the reef, and are either totally lost, or are light- 
ened and got off by wreckers. Many vessels 
also put into Key West in a leaky and disabled 
condition. 

The persons employed in saving this property 
are technically called wreckers, and about two 
hundred and fifty of them are constantly and 
exclusively employed in sailing about the islands 
and reefs, in little sloops or schooners of about 
sixty tuns burden. Some one or more of them 
visit every dangerous reef every day, so that 
it vessel does not long remain in trouble before 
a helping band is extended to her. If the assist- 
ance of wreckers be accepted, they generally 
tighten the ship, carry out anchors, and get the 
vessel off; or if the be lost on the rocks, they 
Fare the cargo, the passengers and crew, and 
curry them to Key West, where salvage is 
;iw-nrded by the United .States District Judge 
for the saving of the vessel and cargo, but no 
charge is or can be made, or any salvage al- 
lowed for saving the lives of crews, passengers, 
;!.:'.•;} their baggage. 

Considering the large amount of property 
-u-etl from total deduction, a:id the many 

death bv'thew wreckers, no one can fail to be 
impressed with the importance and heroic dar- 
ing of their vocation. To the cause of human- 
ity, and to the interests of commerce, their 
M rvlces are invaluable. And no other clai* of 
men are exposed to greater temptations to em- 
l<i-Mlcment and fraud, for large amounts of 
property are constantly committed to their poe- 
* esion without any receipt or proof. In tho 
haste and confusion of shipwreck, and yet no 

mplaints are ever made of depredations on 
the property, or the commission of any rude- 
resR or discourtesy to passengers by these 
wreckers — • fact creditable to them in an emi- 
nent degree, although It may, perhaps, be attri- 
h liable in part to another fact, that the com- 
(x-nsation for their services is awarded them by 
the Court, and that their conduct is rigidly in- 
• .■■•filiated and scrutinized. 

The National Government has erected seve- 
ral light-boutes at different points along the 
Florida Reef, which arc of immense benefit to 

ligation on this dangerous coast; and the 
United States Coast Survey is now employed 
in surveying and locating upon charts the ex- 
act position of every island uiul reef lying be- 
tween Cape Florida and the Tortugas Islands, 
which will be an Invaluable guide and security 

tjfcp fVm i* h nudist d TiiillsOriH i^ ortli of 1 



The Honorable William Marvin is now, and 
has been for nearly twenty years, tbu United 
States District Judge at Key West; and we 
have before bad occasion to speak of his high 
indicia! integrity and aliiiity. 1 1 has exclusive 
jurisdiction In all Admiralty cases, and his de- 
cisions are final in all cases where the amount is 

of hi* Court 'is almost' entirely 'devoted to maU 
ters growing out of wrecking. He awards sal- 
vage, and tho amount (hereof; he settles con- 
sortships, and apportions the salvage moneys 
among the owners, masters and crews of ves- 
sels; he supers lacs and audits the eoatnii^ion 
and wharfage charges— and all without the in- 
tervention of a Jury. Dls official position, 
therefore, is not simply a responsible one. but It 
has a direct and personal responsibility, which 
is neither shared nor relieved by the Interposi- 
tion of a Jury between himself and the parties 
litigant Nearly every man upon the island is 
directly or indirectly Interested in every wreck, 
and in the sward of the most liberal salvage, 
and It requires a judge of great moral courage 
and incorruptible Integrity to resist the influ- 
ences surrounding and assailing bim. And it 
U due to Judge Marvin to say that his honest, 
fearless and able administration of the wreck- 
ing jurisprudence at Key West has had a most 
potent and rem h.il :i.:!n: 
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COL. BUTLER A XT) THE DTEBRIATK. 

v«« battle or wtomiio. 
Who is there that has read Campbell a beau- 
tiful poem, ■■ Gertrude of Wyoming," and not 
riten from Its perusal with feeling* the most 
bitter, a hatred the most intense, toward the 
band of white and red Ravage* who laid wa*U- 
and depopulated that beautiful valley. Tct it 
U more than probable that, could the facts be 
divested of those distorted position* and extra- 
vagant coloring which the excited fancies of 
th* fugitives gave them, we should find much, 
that has rendered the story one of the most 
thrilling on record, to be mere fable. Enough 
is true, however, to stir up the blood and awa- 
ken the liveliest emotions of anguish, in peru- 
sing the history of the valley, as written by an 
unbiased and careful pen. Replete with inci- 
dent, it baa furnished the pencil of the artist 
with Innumerable subjects, full of action and 
bold relief ; and among many others of thrill- 
ing interest, the little circumstance represent- 
ed in the engraving, will serve to convey an 
Idea of the peculiar position of some of the ac- 
tor* in that memorable fight and rout 

When the enemy, consisting of eleven hun- 
dred tories and Indians, under command of 
Colonel John Butler, arrived in the vicinity of 
the valley, they found it undefended by any 
force which could be considered respectable, 
and, feeling secure of their prey, they made 
their head-quarter* at a fortified bouse called 
Winlermoot's fort, sent out scouts and foraging 
parties, and gave themselves up to riot and de- 
bauchery. The inhabitant*, finding themselves 
deserted by Congress, and thrown upon their 
own exertions to defend their homes from the 
torch, and themselves, their wives and children, 
from the tomahawks of the savages, resolved, as 
the only hope of success, to march out anil at- 
tack the foe while lulled in fancied security. 
Their whole force, consisting of about three 
hundred, old men. younjr men and boys, divided 
Into six companies, and under command of Col- 



onel Zculoo Batter, who happened to be in 
the Valley at the time, marched out of Forty 
Fort The women, children, and a few old 
men were left in the fori to await, with feelings 
of the most intense anxiety, the issue of a bat- 
tle on which depended their lives. The little 
force was Joined by the justices of the courts, 
and every male inhabitant capable of bearing 
arms, and marched forward to the contest, 
strong in determination, if not in numbers. 
The object was to surprise the enemy in his 
camp, and gain by stratagem what they lacked 
in strength. Colonel John Butler was not to 
be caught napping, however, and although en 
camped in a very irregular manner, and ex- 
posed to sudden surprise, yet his scouts had in- 
formed him of the march of the little army, and 
when they arrived in the vicinity of Winter- 
moot's, they found his line drawn up prepared 
to receive them. There was no alternative but 
to fight, and the little force was wheeled into 
line and harangued by their brave commander, 
" Hen," said he, " yonder i* the enemy. The 
fate of the Harding* tells us what we have to 
expect if defeated. Wc come out to fight, not 
only for liberty, but for life itself, and, what is 
dearer, to preserve our home* from conflagra- 
tion and our women and children from the tom- 
ahawk. Stand firm the first shock, and the In- 
dians will give way. Every man to his duty." 

It was about four o'clock of a hot, sultry af- 
ternoon, when the battle commenced by an 
attack on the enemy's left wing. The contest 
was short, sharp and bloody. For half an hour 
it was kept up with the utmost spirit and deter- 
mination, and promised success to the Ameri- 
cans, but an unfortunate mistake of an order 
threw the victory Into the hands of the enemy. 
Colonel Denison, who commanded the Ameri- 
can left, finding the Indians who opposed him 
were outflanking him and getting into his rear, 
gave the order to " fall back," in order to 
change hi* position. This was understood as 
an order to retreat, and was repeated with in- 



creasing emphasis along the line. Fatal error I 
A few moments more and the enemy's left, 
which was composed of tories, would have given 
way, and the Indian* would have retreated 
also. The damage was irretrievably done, how- 
ever, and no exhortations or commands, could 
rally the broken division. The Indians sprang 
from their covert* in a cloud, and fell upon the 
retreating Americana, cutting them down by 
scores ; and now commenced that fearful massa- 
cre which makes the blood run chilled through 
the veins as we read. Desperation lent wings 
to the flying fugitives, while " fury raged, and 
shuddering pity quit the sanguine field." 

Finding his effort* to rally the retreating 
Americans unavailing, and hoping to be able 
to collect a sufficient number to defend the fort 
until assistance could arrive, Colonel Zebulon 
Butler, who had exposed himself to the fiercest 
of the battle without regard to his personal 
safety, turned his horse'* head in that direc- 
tion, and hastened forward to the garrison. As 
he was speeding along the road toward the 
fort, be overtook an Indian warrior in pursuit 
of one of his men, who, almost exhausted, would 
in a few moments have yielded, from utter ex- 
haustion, his scalp to the knife of his pursuer. 
Having either lost his sword, or there being no 
time to use it, Butler was compelled to pass 
the Indian without attacking him. The danger 
was too imminent to allow him to stop for the 
man, and he was obliged to pass him also. De- 
spair gave momentary strength and renewed 
activity, however, to the latter, and springing 
forward he seized the long tall of the Colonel'* 
horse with the grip of a vice, and held on with 
the tenacity of Death. The Indian still con- 
tinued to pursue, hoping, probably, that some- 
thing would "turn up" to his advantage. 
Something did turn up, but not a* be antici- 
pated. 

It happened, in the morning, when the little 
force of defenders marched out to the contest, 
occ of tire number, having in his endeavor* to 
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raise his latent courage, Indulged too freely In 
his libation., bad laid down by the side of a 
foil asleep, while his comrades 
Ad left him. While his 
were selling their lives in defend of 
their homes, their wives and children — 
their all, he was snugly sleeping by the side 
of the road, a mile from the scene of strife. 
The stupor hid worn off, however, and as But- 
ler camo np, he was robbing his eyes to en- 
deavor to clear op the mist which enshrouded 
his faculties. Perceiving at a glance the state 
of the case, Colonel Butler, as he passed the 
spot, leaned forward and shouted to the man 
to kill tbo Indian. With a coolness which 
would have won him laurels in the battle, the 
inebriate, resting his elbow on the trunk of the 
fallen tree, took deliberate aim at the breast of 
the pursuer, and a moment after he rolled in 
the dost, dead. Then, as if be had just dis- 
covered the relative position of affairs, he took 
to his heels and pushed onward at his utmost 
speed after tbo colonel. 

Who* the fort was invested by the enemy, a 
few days afterward, and Butler found it unten- 
ho managed to escape therefrom, and 
■ the array to bring relief to the gar- 



TBB POIT OFFICE 

tit TMW CXITIB ITATIS ASP IIOllII 

poinavaojtobjoct " 

• "of U» 

ma the i;itm of postal tnupinnU, 
which hara ail immeaae bcrior. upon boslnra laciUtk* of 
erary class, upon th« culture of sodat ud friendly rela- 
tion* uwi| Indlridnalj, separated in digeerat and distant 
parte of tna country, and apoo the general disunion of 
M intetUgvoos," which an* of our earlier orator* ha* said 
ia the " nrj Mb of liberty." Tb* following article, there- 
torn, though somewhat elaborate, aod rather of the mtid 
Cait, wa bajiere wffl b ■ read with general interest, aa it 
certainly r-n'.bodi^i & Urye emc-mi of vitiinbU Information. 
W* nerd more f'<<t Ottico Trfnrra. A uniform* two r*nt 
postage tor letters, to all parta of the Union, la tt» nark 
to which w* moat come. The fotloarlag paper was read 
before the New Vork Geographical and Statistical Society, 
en the Sth of April, by Pliny Miles, Esq., who hat been 



fcr no™, time, and lix« Wo In Karoo*, and taken much 
pain to collect postal bete and stattetiee, which H la hi. 
inlcniKio to gtrw to the public before long In a man Cl- 
tcodcl book form. In the meantime, we are Indebted to 
Mr. Miles for the opportanity of publishing (bit Inslraet- 



Itr preparing a paper on the Post Office and 
postal communication, there are two different 
views that might be taken of the subject, either 
of which would be of interest, The " Romance 
of the Post," anecdotes, and singular historical 
and personal narratives, would form a chapter 
of real life, more interesting, perhaps, than »ny 
branch of personal, general or literary history. 
The flying ponU, carried on by means of swal- 
lows, falcons, or more usually by carrier plg- 
, the ingenious devices and methods of con- 
i Intelligence secretly 

i of a ringlo scrap of 



or parchment, the treasons, revolutions nod re- 
volts, the Fafety of the lives, not only of indi- 
viduals, but of armies, that often rest on a 
single piece of written intelligence, all show 
the value and importance that has ever been 
attached to postal communication. Autocrats, 
tyrants, despotic, civil and ecclesiastical rulers, 
( ew sought to control an engine that pos- 
d she power awl ubiquity of the P<*t 



Office. We see reference to postal affairs in the 
earliest written history, both sacred and profane. 
We find the Post spoken of as a symbol of ra- 
pidity and fleetness. Job says " my days are 
swifter than a poet They are passed away as 
the swift ships, as the eagle that bastcth to the 
prey." In using this comparison, it ia evident 
that the aged patriarch had no acquaintance 
with, or Idea of, many of the slow posts of mod- 
ern times. 

In prosecuting my inquiries Into the history 
or postal affairs during last year, I searched tbe 
voluminous catalogues of the British Museum 
Library, and, though the information I obtained 
was quite scanty, it was very interesting; ami 
satisfactory. My search was rewarded with 
two books : both very small volumes, and each 
several hundred years old, but they both seemed 
to give a kind of prophetic indication of per- 
sons and opinions in our own times. One of tbe 
books appeared under this title :— 

"Tbe Post of the World, wherein Is con- 
tayued the antiquities and originall of the most 
famous cities - in Europe, with their trade and 
tradicke.wlth their wayes and distance ofmyles 
from country to country, with tbe true and per- 
fect knowledge of thetr Coynes, tbe places of 
their Mynts : with all their Martcs ana Fnyrcs. 
And the Kaignes of all the Kings of England. 
A book right necessary and profitable for all 
sorts of persons, the like before this time not 
imprinted. 

I'MUhtJ by Richard Rowlands. 
Imprinted at London by Thomas East, 1876." 

There is a singular coincidence, to say the 
least, in the author of this book, one of tbe 
earliest, if not the earliest in English and by an 
Englishman, on the subject of the Post, having 
the name of Rotclandt, while in later and more 
favored time*, the British nation and the world 
are indebted to a Mr. Mai //ia for the 
greatest national improvement of the age, tbe 
successful introduction of cheap and uniform 
postage, a system, tbe effects of which are felt 
wherever the English language extend! 1 , to the 
remotest comers of the Christian world. 

The other volume on tbe Post would teem t 
be quite prophetic. The title of it was in 



Act yet from BM. 
It perhaps "needs no ghost to come from the 
grave to tell us this," nor even " spirits from 
the vasty deep," and yet there are certain mod- 
ern philosophers that would fain rap such ideas 
into our heads, and make us believe that If not 
a direct postal communication, there is at least 
a tort of spiritual telegraph to the unseen 
world. 

The modern railway train does not furnish 
the only post of danger ia attending to tbe 
Post We read of a man in the time of Henry 
VIH.., riding post to Scotland by way of l!er- 
wick-upon-Twced. At that time James V. was 
King of Scotland, tbe famous Cardinal Beaton 
was the Pope's bishop there, and resided at St 
Andrews, and troubles bad already commenced 
between King Henry and the Pope, Paul III. 
Letters and despatches were tent by relays of 
men. starting from different stations. The bear- 
er of the letters was called " the Post," and at 
this time was taking important despatches from 
King Henry to his ambassador in Scotland, Sir 
Ralph Sadler. A little north of Berwick, the 
Post was seiwU by 



Cardinal Beaton, and they threatened, then and 
there, to hang him up, with all his letters about 
his neck. They did not, however, make an ex- 
hibition of a Post in a state of suspension, but 
carried the letters to the Cardinal, and let the 
Post go free. He related his mishap ; the car- 
dinal opened the letters, found them written in 
a cipher, kept them some days, and on a threat 
from the King, delivered them up to the Am- 
l>iis*ador. 

Bat I have to deal with modern postal affairs, 
not with ancient However tempting the sto- 
ries and anecdotes of the past may be, I shall 
pass them by, and occupy your hour in examia- 
in« tbe past history, present condition, and 
future prospects of the United States Post Office. 

that rapid and secure postal intercouae is of 
great importance, but comparatively few realise 
the great value of a postal system in its highest 
perfection. Tbe vast difference between a good 
system and a poor one is scarcely appreciated by 
the great mass or our population, in the corn- 
try. 

Ton have often beard comparisons made be- 
tween the Post Offices of Great Britain and 
the Halted States, and high encomium* In-slowed 
on tbe latter. I trust that no one is disposed 
to say that these encomiums are not well de- 
served ; and I hope, by a consideration of va- 
rious incontrovertible facts, to show you 
the difference between the British system 
our own is yet greater than is usually < 
cred. I trust, alto, that a full examination of 
the two systems will convince you not only of 
the vast superiority of the English Post Office, 
but that a great majority of their improvements 
are perfectly practicable with us. 

It is hoped that the grounds taken, and the 
conclusions drawn, will not be looked upon as 
an affectation of any particular individual sa- 
gacity or wisdom, or that what I say will be 
considered as a general fault-finding with either 
the framersor administrators of our postal laws. 
We learn by tbe example of others far more 
any intuitive perception in 



to our view, the more eJiail we be aided in oar 
search. 

A single remark It vouchsafed, to those pro- 
found logicians who contend that we can have 
none of the improvements of the English postal 
system, because, in fact, tku it a great country, 
and tbe Island of Great Britain, measured by 
our standard, is a small one. The political 
Bunabys of the day are. informed that I shall 
not attempt to prove that the distance from 
New York to St Louis, or from Bangor to San 
Francisco, is as short, or ai quickly traveled 
as the iron road from London to Liverpool, or 
the steam voyage from Westminster bridge to 
Woolwich dock. While making comparisons 
between the English postal service and our 
own, I shall endeavor to bear in mind the dif- 
ferent circuinstatices that govern tbe traffic of 
tbe two countries. No one will deny that our 
postal wan Li are as great as those of tbe inhab- 
itants of the British isles ; and, in fact, postal 
communication is of far higher importance with 
are so great, and 
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Our intellectual activity , and 
our social wants a* a people, if not superior to 
all other nations, certainly cannot be ranked 
behind. It will strike many as not only an im- 
portant and interesting fact, but as quite an 
inexplicable one, that from the llrst organisation 
of our national government to the present time, 
our correspondence and postal intercourse, the 
uses of (he Post Office have increased from nine 
to sixty times as fast as either the population, 
the government income and expenditure, the 
exports, or any other branch of national affairs. 
Our population, between 1790 and 1850, in- 
creased seven-fold, our exports twelve-fold, and 
postal correspondence four hundred and forty- 
fold. The actual percentage or increase of our 
letter communication by mail from 1790 to 1650 
wm 43,965 1 The figures that show mo-it clearly 
the far greater activity and larger Increase of 
our postal Intercourse beyond the increase of 
population, wealth, and national income and 
expend! tare, are these, — During each ten yean, 
since 1790, the average Increase of the popula- 
tion of the country has been 54 per cent, the 
exports 42 per cent., the expenses of govern- 
ment 95 per cent, the Post Office revenue 120 
per cent, and the number of letters sent by 
mail, 140 per cent This Is the average increase 
during each of the six periods of ten years from 
1790 to 1850. 

Thus, while our population has increased in 
sixty years, seven-fold, letter correspondence by 
mail has increased four hundred and forty-fold, 
or sixty-three time* as fast as our population. 
In the year 1790, there were sent by mail in the 
United States, about 560,000 letters, and daring 
the year 1854, over 100,000,000. After all 
these gratifying evidences of the Increased 
value and u.«e of our postal system, how will 
you be prepared for the fact that during the 
last four years, since 1850, the inhabitants of 
Great Britain wrote and sent by mail, 200,000,- 

000 more letters than we have tent through our 
mails since the organization of our government, 
more than sixty-five years ago? Is this a 
good comparison between our government and 
that of Great Britain 7 between our population, 
where the benefits of education are extended to 
all, and the population of the British Isles, 
where at least one half of all that marrv ean- 
not sign their names to the marriage register, 
but are obliged to make their mark T Accord- 
ing to the official postal statistics of 1851-2 
and '53, the population of Great Britain write 
and send by mail four letters where our people 
write one. Each thousand persons In Great 
Britain, write on the average 14,760 letters an- 
nually, while each thousand of the population 
of the United State* write 4,121, or only about 
four letters to each man, woman and child in 
the country. In London, there are forty-one 
letters written to each individual, while in New 
York there arc but twenty-three. This is ac- 
cording to the report of 1852. 

The members of the Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society are well aware of the value and 
importance of statistics; and though I shall 
not read the formidable columns of figures that 

1 have, a copy of them will be furnished if de- 
sired, to preserve with the papers 
tiooi of the luclcty. 
official reports, and may be relied on. When 
any fncU or daU are required for which there 



have 

but in all cases the estimates are 
given aa such, and not a* official reports. 

With the aid Of Horatio King and John Mar- 
ron, Esqrs., the able and efficient first and third 
assistant postmasters general, 1 have prepared 
a table of estimates of the number of letters 
sent through the mail since the year 1789. The 
estimate cannot vary from the actual number 
cither way, probably more than five to ten per 
cent. The number, in 1790, is given aa 265,545, 
In 1800, about two millions, in 1815, over seven 
millions, in 1825, tea millions, in 1840, forty mil- 
lions, and during the last year, 119,634,418. In 
Great Britain, the year before last, the number 
of letters written and sent by mail was 410,000,- 
000. During the sixty-five years from 1790 to 
1855, the number of letters sent through the 
mails in the United States, according to our es- 
timate, is 1,393,930,814. During that time the 
number of our Post Offices has increased from 
75 to 24,000 and the length of post roads over 
which the mall Is carried, from 1,875 miles to 
219,935 miles. The postal revenue, in 1790, was 
$37,935, less than fire times the present salary 
of the Postmaster-General, and during the year 
1854, the income from letters alone was over 
six million dollars. But with all the Improve- 
ments, and the constantly increasing demands 
upon our Post Office, it is evident that there 
is something lacking in our postal system, some 
good reason independent of long distances and 
scattering population, why our people only use 
our Post Office to one-fourth the extent that the 
population of Great Britain do theirs. I shall 
□ot argue that the expenses of our Post Office 
should be thrown on the Treasury, like the 
other departments of government, though there 
are many and powerful reasons why this most 
necessary of all our national transactions should 
be conducted with the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, without regard to the cost 

I am positive that a lower rate of postage 
than we now have, with a well-organized pat- 
tern, and an economical administration of its 
will fully meet all the necessary « 
of the postal service, and, at the aai 
time, give postal facilities and accommoda- 
tions to the public, to a far greater extent than 
we have ever had. I wish to take no view of 
the subject but a purely finnncial one, and am 
confident that wc can double the accommoda- 
tions we have at present, and for loss money 
than wo now pay. The fact that I have lived 
several years In great Britain, and had a large 
correspondence through the poet office thei 
and, since that time, had a full opportunity to 
become acquainted with our own postal system, 
by holding an official position in the Post Office 
Department at 'Washington, makes me speak 
with greater confidence than I should from ooly 
a theoretical knowledge of either or both sys- 



When the country was u™, 
now and then a village or a small settlement 
«*'uttered here and there in the wilderness, no 
one could reasonably expect the post to be In 
close proximity to every house, and many fam- 
ilies were necessarily, ten, twenty or fifty miles 
from a post office. 
With all duo deference to those who had the 
of our postal laws, there has not been 
sh p made in advance of that system. 



which give* a single post office, in each town, 
city and village, and which obliges every one 
to go after his letters, no matter bow dense the 
population, or how large the place. Every im- 
provement baa consisted in extending the mesas 
of transportation, and increasing the size of 
post offices, as the country became more thickly 
and widely populated. Not one single facility 
for local distribution of letters in large places 
has been given ; no sub-post offices or receiving 
houses, no legally authorized and paid letter- 
carriers, but precisely the same local accommo- 
dations that were enjoyed by our ancestors one 
hundred years ago. 

When New York was a village of a few thou- 
sand inhabitants, on the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island, some Dutch burgomaster, local 
mag^trate, or colonial governor, set up a post 
office near where Wall street now runs. A few 
steps would bring every citizen from bis house, 
or store, to the post office, and when a vessel 
happened to arrive from Europe with " three 
months' later news" than the packet ninety 
days previous had brought, there was a foreign 
mail, and the event was so important and so 
rare, that all would assemble to get their let- 
ters, talk over the news, and compare notes. 
When, once in a week, or, perhaps, once In 
a post arrived from Albany, from 
rota Philadelphia, there was a mall 
from the country, and another gathering took 
place at the post office, and letters were again 
delivered. Since those days the American col- 
onies have grown to a mighty empire. New 
York numbers about 700,000 inhabitants, and 
a dense population extends for more than six 
milea, while villagea, schools and habitations 
are scattered along the entire length of the 
And what are the present post office 
on* for this great metropolis— this 
modern* Babylon t Why, precisely what they 
were in the days of the Dutch governors of New 

Amsterdam one hundred and fifty years ago. 
There are Wall and Front streets, Nassau and 
William streets, and there stands tub Post 
office, and every letter that is mailed, and every 
letter that Is received, most be sent to that lo- 
cality, or called for there, unless it Is trusted to 
uncertain, unofficial and precarious source. 



Yes, New York city has just one post office; 
London, with about three times the population, 
has 498 post offices; Manchester, with about 
half the population of New York, has 107 ; Liv- 
erpool has 66, Bristol 90, and Glasgow 77. Thk 
la a direct comparison between an American 
and an English city. Now, I respectfully sub- 
mit that the business of the local circulation of 
letters with us is precisely parallel with that in 
the cities of Great Britain, and subject to the 
same financial laws, considered as a subject of 
public and private economy. What will answer 
best in the one case, evidently will in the other. 
But how widely dlfiercnt are the two i 



the results. Their local circulation is aided, fet- 
tered and carried on by means of support 
offices, receiving houses, and letter-carriers, 
while we have none of them. Their local cir- 
culation of letters la more (ban one hundred 
times as great as ours, is a source of large pro- 
fit to the Post Office Department, and, at the 
fame time, furnishes the greatest nccoininoda- 
to .11 their citizens. Our local circulation, 
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meat, and oar 
We are Dot required by courtesy, truth, or the 
circumstances of the cue, to speak of the lew 
irresponsible persons that go about our cities, 
delivering letters and papers for a fee to those 
who choose to employ and trust them, as a part 
of oar postal system. Nor can we, by any 

where, in Broadway and Union Square, 
persons that bold no commission under govern- 
ment, are permitted to receive and forward let- 
ters to the city post office, provided they are 
paid a separate postage for it Few trust them 
l is no official responsibility, and in no 
i can they be called a 



who should be hired to call every day at 
or office, get our letters, mall them, and bring 
ours from the office on his return. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that letter 
carriers and letter receivers are a charge on 
the postal revenue. On the other hand, they 
of large profit, and by means of 
increased far more than 
the amount of their salaries. But were they 
a direct expense, and were it an expense of a 
million dollars per annum to have letter-car- 
riers and letter-receivers in our cities and 
towns, I venture to say that it is as much the 
duty of government to furnish them, as it is 
i of government to keep up a postal 
; it illegal for States, eom- 
or private parties to do it for them- 
But there is no consideration of that 
kind. There is no extra expense, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show. Let us imagine for argument's 
sake, that we have a uniform rate of postage of 
two cents for each single letter, without regard 
to distance ; " drop letters - ' the same as let- 
ters for all distances throughout the country. 
Now, all could afford to pay two cents for 



in the country went for the same 
money. In this case we are supposing that we 
have a universal letter-delivery, and sub-post 
offices and receiving houses at convenient dis- 
tances in all cities and large towns. By this 
arrangement we save all our box-rent at post 
i ; we have a safer conveyance of our let- 
han to have them entrusted to our ser- 
i} we get all our letters from 33 to 8) per 
cent cheaper than we do at present rates, and 
for the merely local letters — drop letters — wo 
pay no more than we now do if we receive them 
by the irresponsible letter-carriers that are suf- 
fered to go about our cities. We see the con- 
■ of it, so far as the 
• , «ni now let ns notise 
1 results on the post office. As In 
i of postal service, we can judge 
of it by seeing its operation la Great Britain. 
I have shown you, by reference to the figures, 
the far greater number of letters written and 
sent by mail in Great Britain than with us. 
There, as here, all the profit of the Post Office 
Department is made by the correspondence ofthe 
cities and towns. But, there, so much superior is 
their system to ours, they write about as many 
letters in one city — in London alone — as wc do 
throughout our vast and extended country. 
They have a local circulation of letters—a cir- 
that depends almost entirely on letter- 



profits of their postal system, fir beyond the 
entire postal traffic of the whole United States. 

Will it be readily believed that the "drop- 
letters" of the city of London alone amount to 
more than fifty times as many as the " drop-let- 
ters" of the whole United States T Booh is the 



ters" in London, in 1851, numbered 40,585,952, 
while the number in the United States, accord- 
ing to the official report of the same year, was 
715,428 — 1ms than a fifty-sixth part of those In 
London alone. The entire nnmber of letters 
mailed In London, during 1831, for both local 
and general circulation was 88.405,461, while in 
the whole United States, during the same year, 
there were but 93,790,524. The local circula- 
tion of letters in ii'..-. is almost entirely de- 
pendent on the letter-carriers and the letter- 
receivers — keepers of the small local " receiving 
bouses," where letters are mailed. Then, as we 
have seen that our local circulation of letters is 
a mere nothing, and that in English cities verv 
large, we must admit that what is paid 
local letters, beyond the wage* of 
receivers, ii clear profit Besides all this, tbey 
receive all the letters for country circulation, 
and add considerable to that circulation, be- 
yond being of immense accommodation and 
incalculable advantage to the public. 

The letter-carriers and receivers in London, 
with their wages, are as follows : — 



Total Carrtm sad RseaiTen, 1,883 8401,710 

The postage an I/mdno local letters, Is, 81,228.000 




This shows a clear profit of over $600,000 
on London " drop letters." Besides the vast 
convenience to the public, more than one half 
of the postage on such letters is clear profit to 
the Post Office Department The following 
statement gives the number and salaries or all 
the letter-carriers of Great Britain :— 



Carrier* la cities sod towns, 4, 

Letter Cantors in rural and snburbaa dis- 
trict*. 



4.32* 001. 420 



Total In tbe United Kingdom, s TM 81 U ,• . • 

Here we see that the profits on the " drop- 
letters" (n London alone, pay more than six-sev- 
enths of the salaries of the 8721 letter-carriers 
of tbe United Kingdom. 

The following table gives the population, the 
receipts from postages, the entire local expenses 
-pay of postmasters, clerks, letter-carriers and 
receivers, and contingent expenses — all, except 
expensei! of transportation — in the several places 
mentioned, in tbe year 1854, the last column 
showing the per ccntage of expenses, or pro- 
portion that the Post Office 
the receipts : — 
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Ixjwlcm,. ..... 

IJrerpooL,.-.. 
Mauriir.V f . 
Btrminfrham, . 

Flrlntol 

Predion, . 

Is' 



Total [the S eJtiaa], 3,410,731 
Rent of Kingdom, 24, 222, Ten 
Tbe entire Kingdom 27,833,801 



rorrta 

raw, 
2.3*2.230 
374,041 
318,213 
2Si.SH 
137.32* 
72,136 
SO. 694 
43,448 



Xew York,... 
Philadelphia.. 



Bnstna 

Sew Orlaana,. 



St. J*«la, 



Total (Um. Sdlle. 



511,14 

■VI'V'U 

149,014 

lilt SSI 

118.311 

113,438 

77,r- 

81,774 



80,109,861 
482,728 
383,985 
192, 768 
148,7*0 
33 !«i 
3S.4IM 
87,867 




•7,428.711 SI. 303,1 
S3, 743.012 82 
813,119,723 S3 333. 



1,806.974 



8*19.14.1 

20i.mii 

138.181 
194.943 

9n.:io» 

84,423 

*s,ms 

91,737 



81,473.88" 

4,781.927 



8130.17.', 
60.264 
86,023 
64.779 
34.031 
27,121 
21,2*1 



6408,4r* 

2.MO.W8 ,S4 



We see by the above figures that eight of the 
large cities of Great Britain, containing only 
13 per cent of the population, contribute 56 
per cent or more than one half of the entire 
postal income of tbe kingdom. While the re- 
ceipts in these cities amount to 56 percent, 
only 39 per cent of tbe entire 
Tbe eight American 
cities contain 6 per cent of the population of 
the country, and contribute 23 per cent, to the 
po6tal income, while the expenses are but 13 
per cent of the local post office expenditures. 

The following table gives a different arrange- 
ment and different dates. The population la 
the same, according to the census of 1850 ; tbe 
receipts of the American offices, according to 
the official report of 1851, the number of letters 
according to tbo report of 1852, and the receipts 
and letters in the offices of Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the report of 1853. Reports for all 
these places could not be obtained for the same 
year, but the conclusions we arrive at will differ 
very little in consequence of the difference of 
dates. The last two columns give the Bum of 
money paid, and tbe number of letters written 
by each thousand persona in the average of the 
population : — 
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1937 




27,833,601 
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4181 



U. State*, 

We see here the vast disparity in the use of 
the post office in the two countries. While the 
population of Great Britain averages nearly 15 
letters to a person annually, the American pop- 
ulation averages 4 letters to a person. The res- 
idents ofthe 7 cities of Great Britain write 38 
letters to a person annually, while our city pop- 
ulation write but 19. We see with us as In 
Great Britain, it is the cities that the Post Of- 
fice Department Is principally dependent on 
for postal receipts and postal profits, and yet so 
far from having this local circulation 
drawn out, and, as it were, harvested, 
the profit of the Department and the conveni- 
ence of the citizens, it is entirely neglected. 
Would it be believed in any country in Europe, 
were any person ta be told that we have not one 
particle more postal accommodation, or post- 
offices any nearer together on New York Island, 
with a population of 600,000 people than in any 
of our country districts? We have more Po°t 
Office clerks here, certainly, as there must l>e 
to do the work, but that Is simply laboring per- 
sons in proportion to the amount of labor to be 
done, and not an extension of postal accommo- 
dations. It Is a positive fact that in many 
country districts tbey have Post Offices nearer 
together than we have here on New York 
There is the . 
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comraodatfons in Boston. Philadelphia, Balti- 
I mentioned this lack of 
reviving bouses to Mr. 
Hon li»ad Hill during our conversation in No- 
vember last, and b« laughed and said really he 
was not aware bow far behind band we were in 
postal facilities. Tbe following figure* *how 
the number of employed persona, their salaries , 
and tbe local expenses of tbe Poet Offices of 



X»- SA1AIU1C* 

«74f S4*1,I>A 

j.sss ut.oio 




Total Is tbe «74 Port OOom, 

I ari'i LHter Rj-relrrrl, 



2,lft>;i,3M < 21» 



t.Ml 
4 

4.3M 



■JO, liS 



4TS,4« 
804,114 
801,430 



1,179,430 
186.786 



3,S33.6» 



Coatingm! 

Grand Total, 

Here are more than 20,000 persons employed 
in the Port Offices and sub- port offices of Great 
Britain and in the delivery or letters, and of 
these, over 17,000 are letter carriers and letter 
receivers. Their wages amount to nearly $1,- 
900.000, and yet the profit on local letters in 
London alone furnishes two-thirds of the entire 
sum. Can there be a doubt but the letter car- 
riers and letter receivers in Great Britain are a 
source of immense profit to tbe Post Office De- 
partment, aside from tbe convenience to the 

public ? 

I have dwelt at greater length on this branch 
of the subject in consequence of its possessing n 
two-fold interest ; one of convenience to tbe 
citizen, and, in fact, a right to demand, and the 
weighty reason that it will have so good an 
effect on the balance sheet of the Post Office 
Department. Let our system once pay its way 
well and tbe Administration of the Department 
and Congress will be ready to increase our 
postal facilities and multiply the Tost Office 
conveniences, not only in our cities but in oar 
rural districts and back settlements. But it 
scarcely seems to be appreciated that unless 
our postal system is made what it should be— 
made to accommodate tbe public— that it never 
can be supported well, or show a fair balance 
sheet at tbe end of the year. At every request 
to extend postal facilities to our citizens, 
whether in tbe large cities or in the frontier 
towns, there is one reply ; and that is " there is 
no money, the Post Office is in debt, and you 
cannot be accommodated." Very likely, if we 
bad not more than half tbe Post Offices that we 
now have, and our mails were to go at only 
half tbe speed they do at present, we should 
find the Department five millions in debt at the 
end of the year instead of two. Cot off two- 
thirds and three-fourths of the postal facilities 
that we now have, and very likely oar mail 
bags would be empty, and Postmasters have 
nothing to do. But give increased facilities for 
correspondence In our Urge cities and towns 
give na low and uniform postage, rapid convey- 
ance and punctuality in delivery, and give ns 
letter carriers and receiving houses ; cut off the 
franking privilege and havo Government pay 
its own postages, and see then if we cannot 
haw a self-xuntaining Post Office. 

Tbe great postal reform so auspiciously in- 
troduced by Mr. Rowland Hill, in Great Brit- 
ain, in 1840, is very imperfectly appreciated in 
to be* very general 



impression that that reform consisted in tbe in- 
troduction of a low rate of postage — the penny 
postage. Part of tbe improvement did consist 
or a cheap postage, but the ground work of 
tbe reform was in uxwomott or postage. 
By uniform rates of postage, labor was so sim- 
plified, that in proportion to the circulation, 
there was an actual saving of more than two- 
thjrds of tbe expense. It Is not asserting too 
much to say that we havo no appreciation of 
the vast benefits of uniformity of postage In 
simplifying labor and reducing the expenses of 
our postal system. We do not know the enor- 
mous tax that we pay for the extra useless 
labor entailed on our postal system, through 
this lack of uniformity. Were we to assert that 
there was positively four times the labor and 
expense of receiving, stamping and mailing let- 
ters, supplying stationery, and attending to the 
various duties in our poet offices, that there is 
in Great Britain, wc should undoubtedly be 
asked for proof. And proof wc can give. There 
is no difficulty in arriving at the correct cost of 
each branch of the postal service and finding 
tbe amount of labor as well as expense in each 
In mail transportation there is a difference be- 
tween our country and Great Britain. But in 
the Internal arrangements of the Post Offices, 
and the duties of receiving, stamping 
livering letters, the 

The entire expense of the British Post Office, 
in 1853, was $7,003,399. Tbi* was made up of 
tbe following items j — 

Cooreyanee of th» Mill 

Sw ifio ra, or Special Agtat* 

Colonial poalal expeiwae 

L>[>wc< of the moooj order aoV». 
Letter carrier! 
General Port ( 



!«,«*» 
87,77* 



S72.074 



Total General expense* SASSd.aBS 



Corepnuattori to Pootmaeten, nib 
ten. awl elerka, expeoee of •tauooerr, 
fuel, lfcate. rtc. 

rUpeiweaof IheLi 




Grand Total; entire pn«t»l eipenjcv - . 7,i»3.31» 

The expenses of the United States Post Office 
in 1653, amounted to $7,982,755, 
the following items : — 



certainly not to be rappom'd that they could do 
the work with our complicated and bcU-rogc- 
neous system ; but if they could perform it, how 
es it compare with the results of the labor in 
tbe British Post Offices. In 1852, there were 
95,790,524, letters mailed in the United States, 
and in Great Britain daring the same year, 
379,501,499. According to the above expenses 
every million letters in the United States cost 
for despatch and reception — independent of 
transportation — the sum of $12,067, while the 
same number in Great Britain cost $2,998, 
being less than one-fourth tbe amount Were 
tbe British method of doing business as com- 
plicated, laborious and expensive aa ours, their 
379 million letters would have cost In tbe 
tumping, mailing and handling, $4,585,460, in- 
stead of $1,139,110, and this besides transpor- 
tation and general port expenses. On the other 
hand, were our system as simple, uniform, and 
in consequence, aa cheap as theirs, our 96 million 
letters would have cost $287,908 instead or $1,- 
158,432, or we could have despatched 400 mil- 
lion letters at tbe same cost and trouble that It 
now takes for less than one-fourth of that 
number. 

Nothing is said of papers, books and pam- 
phlets, but aa tbey are similar in both countries 
it would not effect the general result If we 
added to tbe expense of the Post Offices of 
Great Britain as given above, tbe salaries of all 
tbe letter carriers in tbe kingdom, ($1,405,935) 
it would only raise tbe amount to $2,545,045, 
and this would only be about $6,000 for every 
million letters ; not far from half the sum that 
our letters cost These gigantic results in the 
British Post Office are most certainly attained 
in simplifying labor by making postage uni- 
form. It may appear at first like a small mat- 
ter that we have three rates of letter postage, 
one for drop Inters, one for general port letters 
that go lent than 3.000 miles, and another for 
distances beyond 3,000 miles. It mar appear 
to be of little consequence that we have two 
methods of paying for our letters, either la 




t"<ini|>eniati.TO to 
BaUrim of Cirri* 
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1,821,473 
41.414 



3,373,748 




Total tor work, ate., ia Port Offices 
Grand total : entire portal 

We have here $2,372,748 for 
Post Offices to go against $1,139,110 in tbe 
Post Offices of Great Britain, but as we have in 
round numbers 24,000 Postmasters, while the 
whole number of Postmasters and sub-Postmas- 
ters in Great Britain amount to but little over 
8000, the circumstances are not equal. We 
will them deduct from tbe expenses of our Post 
Offices two-thirds of the amount of all the sala- 
ries of our Postmasters, ($1,214,316) and that 
will le»ve $1,168,432, to go against the sum of 
$1,139,110, for the same kind of services in 
Great Britain. Now we have taken away 16,- 
000 of the laborers in our postal service, and if 
we once suppose that the remaining Postmas- 



methods of computing tbe rates of postage by 
weight But these are not small matters, or 
unimportant In the mailing and delivery of 
a hundred million letters, and the management 
of 24,000 port offices, it is a question of millions 
of dollars. So long as we go on tbe principle 
that our Post Office must curtain itself, it be- 
comes a question of high or low rates of post- 
age. Were every rate and process in our portal 
system reduced at once to tbe greater uniform- 
ity and simplicity, tbe single rate of letter post- 
age mipht to-day be put at one cent and a half 
instead of three and ten cents, and have our post 
office revenue and expenses as nearly balanced 
as they are at present 

By the English system. every letter is charged 
at the same rate, drop letters and letters for 
any distance within the kingdom. All go by 
weight, one penny for those under half an 
ounce, and double that sum up to an ounce, 
and beyond that half-ounces arc not reckoned ; 
but all over one ounce and less than two ounces 
are charged four postages, and so on for heavi- 
er letters. And then at all offices except in 
London, letters roust be prepaid by stamps only 
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clerk* could attend to tbe work, what or not at all, money not being received in pay- 
do we get as the result of their Ubors. It tt| meat for trtten when tiiey are mailed. 
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Postmaster* and clerks are not obliged to weigh 
or rnto letter* for tbe public. Every one must 
weigh or rate hia own letter*, and any and all 
postage*, not prepaid, are to be charged doable. 
Now «ee haw different, bow complicated, labo- 
rious and inconvenient U oar system. In the 
first place there are threw rate* of pottage, one 



, go leas than 3,000 miles and ten cents for 
i that go over 3,000 miles. Then wc hare 
three methods of rating letters by weight. 
Drop letters are all the same postage without 
regard to weight ; letters that circulate through 
the mails, but not going out of the country, are 
charged a single postage for each and every 
hair ounce or fraction of a half ounce ; and let- 
ten to foreign countries are rated like the let- 
ters in England, a postage for each half ounce 
np to an ounce, and then two postages for each 
balf ounce or fraction of an ounce. Then, as if 
these three rates of postage and three different 
methods of rating did not make it complicated 
enough, there are two ways of receiving post- 
age, either by money or by stamps, thereby 
obliging the Postmaster to keep a double set of 
account*, one for cash-paid letters, and one for 
those paid by stamps. The new law does not 
Improve much on this, for instead ot obliging 
the public to put stamps oo their letters, the 
law is so worded that the Postmasters and 
clerks may be compelled to paste on the post- 
age labels, after being at the trouble of selling 
them. In all transient book* and pamphlets 
there is the same lack of simplicity and uni- 
formity, the postage being one cent for every 
ounce in weight, thereby making It a matter of 
necessity to weigh every book or pamphlet. 
Why have separate ralce for weights less than 
a quarter of a pound, so that a book or pam- 
phlet weighing four ounces should be four 
eents, over four and not over eight ounces, 
eight cents and so on, four cents for each quar- 
ter of a pound, or eight cents for each half 
pound beyond the first T The English postal 
it stem recognizes no separate rate except by 
half pounds, and that is all-sufflcient for every- 
thing that weighs half a pound or over. Then 
the weight, or near enough to establish the 
rmleot postage, can in most cases be judged cor- 
rectly without weighing. 

Hare all letter postage reckoned by weight, 
two cents for a single rate of half an ounce, or 
under, and reckob no balf ounces beyond the 
first ounce, and simplify the rates of postage 
for books and pamphlets, by reckoning no odd 
weights of Ices than four ounces, op to the first 
half pound, ana nothing less than half pounds 
beyond that Do away entirely with one, and 
and three, and ten cents stamps, and have new 
ones of two, four, eight, and twenty-four cents, 
and oblige the public to weigh, and rate, and 
put stamps on their own letters, and allow any 
letters to go that are not prepaid— unions the 
postage is higher than sixteen cents, but lake 
nothing that is not prepaid, if there is a higher 
sum due on it than that, — and receive no money 
in prepayment for letters ; and charge each 
and every postage double that is not prepaid. 
Have nothing go by mail at less than two cents, 
that sum for every letter, handbill, 
r, circular, or other pack»ge, and 




to go far that «im. 



provided, it is in a wrapper, open at the ends. I 
Let this be done, and stop sending way-bills 
with parcels of letters, and more than one-half 
of the work in our Post Offices is at once done 
away with. Hetties the abridging of labor and 
the attendant lessening of expenses, it would 
make the entire postal system far more simple, 
easy, cheap, and convenient to the public. 
Give us in addition letter carriers and receiv- 
ing houses, and have from four to ten deliveries 
a day, as in the English cities, and wo shall 
double oar correspondence in less than two 
years, and our postal receipts will inevitably 
increase far beyond the increase of expenses. 
When penny postage was introduced in Eng- 
land, the annual correspondence was more than 
doubled the first year, rising from 82,470,6% 
letters, in 1839, to 168.768,34-4, in 1840. 

A striking result of the benefits or uniform- 
ity in postage, as a measure of economy, is 
shown In the comparative cost of attending to 
the mailing and transporting letters in Great 
Britain and the United States, and in Great 
Britain before and after the rales were uniform. 
In Great Britain, in 1839, the year Iwforc the 
introduction of the uniform postage, there were 
82,470.596 letters, and the grots expenses of 
the Post Office amounted to $3,784,997. This 
shows an expense of $46 for each thousand 
letters. In 1853, the number of letters sent by 
mail in Great Britain, was 410,817,489, and 
tbe gross expenses of the Post Office $7,003,- 
399. This amounts to $17 for every 1000 let- 
ters, so that in porportion to the business done, 
all the expenses of attending to tbe mail in 
Great Britain, is only a little over one-third 
what it was before there was uniform postage. 
And bow is it in tbe United States? In 1852. 
the number of letters mailed was 95,790,524, 
and the entire postal expenses $7,108,459, being 
an expense of $74 for each 1,000 letters, a 
strong contrast to tbe $17 for a 1,000 letters In 
Great Britain. There are local circumstances 
that no doubt make certain branches of postal 
service in Great Britain, cheaper than in this 
country, particularly the Item of transporta- 
tion, but we have seen that the internal affair? 
ot the British Poet Offices are conducted at one- 
fourth the expense thai the same duties are 
with us, in proportion to the amount of busi- 
ness carried on. There is a certain order of 
minds that sees a terrible injustice in having 
the resident of Nassau street, pay tbe same sum 
for a letter to go to Union Square or Jersey 
City, that bis neighbor in William street, pay* 
to get a letter to his correspondent in Califor- 
nia, Oregon, or New Mexico. These minds 
must be treated with becoming tenderness. 
Tell one of these innocent logicians, show him 
by the clearest evidence in the world, that any 
graduatcd scale of postages, few or many, 
where the pay is according to distance, cannot 
be carried on with a better financial result and 
more profitably than the very lowest of his 
rates, with tbe ad vantages of uniformity and 
simplicity, and he will then tell you that be 
thinks it very unjust. Can any one seriously 
think that there is a financial advantage in 
having letters between tbe Atlantic and Pacific 
pay ten cento, with letters other dia- 
paying three, and drop letters one, 
in consequence of these several rates, we 
burdened with a varied, 



laborious and expensive system ! Is there any 
reason in believing tliat there is any other re- 
sult than a great loss? Look at the following 
figures showing the gross amount of postages 
collected in the States and Territories men- 
tioned, in the year 1854. 

California,., i. SKA, 18* 

Oregraa Terrttiwv, 0,49ft 

HanhSnrton Territory, 1,«S 

tub Territory,...- 1 8SI 

Ncwlloxlco 'tot 

Total, . *370,ft?4 

If we deduct one-third of this for the postage 
on local matter, we shall have $180,646 for the 
postage on letters and papers going over 3,000 
miles, and which is charged double the rate 
of mail matter sent less than 3,000 miles. One- 
half of this, $90,323, may be considered as the 
profit or surplus derived from tbe high rate of 
pontage. If wo add to this, an equal mm for 
the postages collected In the Atlantic States on 
mail matter going to the Pacific, we shall have 
$180,646 as the gain accruing to our Post Office 
Department from the double rate of postage for 
long distances. And what does it cost to col- 
lect this sum of $180,000? Why, it parts at the 
least calculation, over a million and a balf of 
dollars, or more than eight times the antn 
gained, and we respectfully submit that the 
facta, figures, and argument* advanced conclu- 
sively prove it. Those of our citizens who re- 
side on the Pacific coast, the laborious miners, 
the patient agriculturists, the hardy pioneers, 
and the enterprising mrrchaata, arc, I believe, 
at this period experiencing hard time*. Cali- 
fornia, we are told, adds sixty millions annually 
in hard coin to our circulation, being an actual 
creation of this amount of wealth, all of which 
goes to benefit the nation at large. And yet, 
this brightest jewel in our starry galaxy, this 
golden setting to our national casket, must be 
taxed an extra sum for their postage. They 
and their neighbors on the Pacific and their 
far-off friends in the old State* are taxed tbe 
sum of $160,000 annually in an extra rate on 
their letters, and it costs between one and two 
million dollars to collect the impost ! ! • 

But we are spared a further consideration of 
the manifest injustice of having a portion of 
our citizens charged heavier than others purely 
in consequence of their living or transacting 
business In a certain locality. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that It creates a great burden 
on the whole country and as a purely financial 
question, costs nearly ten times as much as it 
come* to. There is a certain popular fallacy 
in this country respecting the operation of the 
penny postage In England, and that is that it 
costs a penny a letter to transport and attend 
to their letters. It really evi» but about one 
hall-penny, or one cent a letter, tbe balance 
being clear profit, and going into the Treasury, 
to the amount of several millions a year. The 
pro-* receipts of the British Post Office for 
1853, amounted to $12,672,039, and the ex- 
pense* to $7,003,399. at the usual increase, the 
gro^i revenue for 1854 would amount to %\\ 
159,723 and the expenses to $6,718,558. This 
leaves acinar profit of $6,441,165. This amount 
of profit will be reduced somewhat in cotutc- 
of a part of this being profit on foreign 
don lal portages. This profit 
to the sum of SI. 048,001, and after 
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letter*, and the portion dua for transportation 
within the country, there will bo an actual ex- 
pense of 1 1 4 mills (our currency) for each jin- 
gle letter. It is well known that newspapers 
pay no postage in England, the penny stamp 
on the paper— by virtue of which they pan* free 
through the mailit— going to the national trea- 
surer an stamp duty. The equitable amount of 
postage for newspapers in Greaf Britain, can- 
not be reckoned at less than $750,000 annually. 

Because one penny— two cents — is the letter 
rate of postage in England, and because that 
country is smaller and more densely populated 
than our own, our Post Office logicians jnmp at 
once to the conclusion that we cannot hare as 
low a rate as that. These conclusions are on 
the false bads that letter postage rod* a penny 
in England, while, as we bare seen, it only costs 
a mere fraction over a half-penny. As a sup- 
poaable case, we will imagine that letter post- 
age In England was reduced in 1840, to two- 
pence instead of one. Let us suppose further, 
that this rate of two-pence only just defrayed 
the cost of the mail service after a fair trial. 
Now with this example of two-pence postage 
in England — four cents, our currency — defray- 
ing the expenses of mail service there, had some 
one proposed a rate of eight cents in this coun- 
try-just double the rat* la England— it would 
not probably have been considered very Ob- 
reasonable that such a rate of postage would 
be a paying one. Now, as a logical sequence, it 
is just as false reasoning to contend that we 
cannot have a two-cent rate here that will pay, 
provided one cent pays In England, just as 
readily as eight cents would pay here, provided 
it cost four cents there. 

As I have stated that I meant to take a finan- 
cial view of the Post Office Department and the 
postal service, I should be doing injustice to 
the subject and to my own feelings were I not 
to allude to the largest waste, the heaviest ex- 
penditure, and the grossest injustice in our en- 
tire postal administration. I allude to what Is 
usually called " the franking privilege." If a 
fanner whose land, location, and materials were 
entirely unfitted for the grape culture, should 
expend three hundred dollars a year for green 
houses, fuel, and labor, and get as a reward a 
few pounds of grapes, while at the same time 
he could purchase a larger quantity and a bet- 
ter article in the market, for less than ten dol- 
lars, we should say, that as far as the pecuniary 
results were concerned, it was decidedly a los- 
ing business. I do not wish to attempt to make 
mountains out of mole hills, but when I say that 
the United States arc taxed some two millions 
dollars a-year to support the franking privilege, 
and that it comes altogether out of our portage 
r find correspondence, and that the actual 
i to every peojon that receives any ben- 
efit at all, and reckoned on the most liberal 
scale, and by every possible standard of value, 
cannot amount to $200,000, I am asserting 
what is a clear and indubitable fact A postal 
lystcm is established and kept up by Government 
for the convenience and benefit of the nation. 
By a certain enactment Congress designates 
certain officers, and among them all the indi- 
viduals comprising their own body, and says 
that these officers .hall 
any and all printed or 
etmo»" free of postage. Under 




articles of the 

geneous description are sent In tbt 
of a book, and these, with printed 
documents, form a Terr large proportion of our 
mails ; one-quarter or one-third. Contracts are 
made with certain persons and companies to 
transport the mail over 250,000 miles of post 
road* : clerks are hired, and the expense at- 
tending the mail matter sent, is, of course, pro- 
portionate to the quantity. For this large por- 
tion of the mall matter that goes free, the ex- 
pense of handling and transporting must come 
out of somebody, and it falls on those who use 
the mails. Wore this free matter to form nine- 
tenths of our mails, instead of one-fourth or 
one-third, and the pottage on the one-tenth sent 
by the citizens would not defray the expenses 
of it all, then we should probably have a law 
raising our rates of postage : not to defray the 
expense of our letters and papers, but the ex- 
penses of the matter sent by Government, while 
there would be just as much justice In taxing 
those persons who write letters and read news- 
papers, and none others, to get money to carry 
on a war with the Indiana, or to maintain fleets 



The late Postmaster 
General calculated the postage on the free mat- 
ter of Washington— going out and coming in — 
during two years, ending July 1, 1851, at 
240.820, being at the rate of $2,120,410 annually. 
It is thus very evident that two millions and a 
half for free, congressional, and Government 
mail matter is below, rather than above, a cor- 
rect estimate. Now. in the name of all that It 
just, why is that enormous tax — as purely -a 
Government matter as supporting the army 
and navy — why is this sum raised by taxing 
our correspondence ? 

We will now make out a balance sheet, and 
see how much Government is indebted to the 
Post Office Department— to the citizens of the 
country who use 
during a period of— say six j 
ing table shows the gross Revenue and Expen- 
ses of the Post Office Department, from 1849 to 
1R54 inclusive, the Revenue being that from 
postage* only, the annual appropriations from 
the Treasurv for Government and Congressional 
" in a. 



We know there is such a thing as the frank- 
ing privilege, and we know it is a source of 
great dissatisfaction to the bulk of our popula- 
tion, and that it is said to be subject to great 
abuse. All these things are proverbial, and yet 
I am positive that not one-half of this enormous 
and gigantic fraud is seen or appreciated by 
our people. It is a fraud, for while this omniv- 
erous syBtem is swallowing up millions of our 
postal revenue, we are denied mail facilities of 
the most pressing necessity, and all under the 
plea that the Post Office Department does not 
support itself. Let us put this subject, like 
others, to the test of figures and statistical cal- 
culations, and sec how it will bear examination. 
Fortunately we are not obliged to grope in the 
dark on the subject, or rest on conjecture or 
opinion. An official statement made by the 
city postmaster at Washington to the chairman 
of the Committee of Post Offices and port roads 
in the House ot Representatives, shows the fol- 
lowing as the 

Quantity of Mail matter sent from Washing- 
ton during the month of January, 1854, upon 
which no postage is collected, and showing 
the amount of revenue that would accrue it 
the same was cbargable with postage, and 
prepaid. 

Number of letter, franked by member, of CVmgreee, 77,72! 

Weight of tlx- «me Id remade 3, 446 

Amount of po.Uure on the ■>». if prepaid M.WJ a. 

Wright of Public ftoeumenta franked by mem 

ben of Oongree*, lb« . rSO oC* 

Amount of portage an the wine, if prepaid, *110.9f71 21' 
Weight of letter, franked ht Kxecutlve ofllree, lbe. 7, PA' 
Amount of poetage on the nine, if prepaid, So."*- 4e 

Wright of newepepera, . . In*. 111,002 

Total amount of pontage, on the above (the 
newspaper, excepted] for one month, 

proridod it U prepaid, f 122.407 22 

Torn! amount for twetre month. . tl,4S*,a*a 64 

Total amount tar 12 month., if not prepaid, *2,93I,04« 20 

Without taking any account of the newspa- 
pers, here we And nearly a million and a halt 
of dollars for free matter that leaves Washing- 
ton in one year, besides all that arrives at 
Washington, and all that is sent free In all 
other portions of the country. A fair estimate 
would probably give three millions as the 
amount of portage on the franked 
nually Font through our 



Date. 

1*49.... 

1«J0.... 
1851.... 
1H42... 
18M.... 
1844... 

Total,.. 



PoetOrare 
Po,fa«-e. ! txpeni 

»4,;o4,i7s H*7».ofe 



6 362,971 

ajsi.tns 

4.240, lis 
6.264.6S* 



6,211.9*3 
«,024.V<7 

l.ltW <■' ' 

1,982 757 
S,67T.4M 



I A| | ropri*' 
Appropria I lion, that 
lion* tint »lw> M bava 
were made brro made. 
IS0D.000 62,600,000 



•jtn.oon 

875. HS9 
1,741.145 
7O0 000 

;oti ooo 



sn.vii.&u 



2 r.-M 

3 5«) u00 



2300 000 



JI1.IXJU.OU0 



it at $2,500,000, and we are willing to 



6W.9*«.W7S 1*39.3*4 .209 

If we add to the Post Office Revenue for the 
last six yean, the sum of $15,000,000 for Gov- 
ernment postages, instead of $3,917,334, the 
s appropriated, we shall have a 
of $47,9*8.973, to go against 
to the amount of $39,385,209, during 
the same period. This will leave a balance of 
$8,603,764, and this sum the Post Office De- 
partment baa actually earned during the lart 
six year? over and above mil expenses. And 
yet, In the face of all this, we have a law pawed 
raising letter postage on all letters that go 
3,000 miles or over, from 6 to 10 cents, on the 
plea that the Department does not support it- 
self ! 

In addition to this, there is no part of the 
country, no large city, small town, or back set- 
tlement, that is not suffering for mail facilities 
which are denied on the plea that there Is no 
money. The very fact that an appropriation la 
made " on account ol Government pontages,*' i» 
a tacit acknowledgment of the debt (hat Gov- 
owes to the people of the country for 
By what rule of financial calcu- 
r mercantile fairness, a debt or $2,500 - 
lie said to be discharged by a payment 
or eight hundred thousand dollars, is a 
that would perhaps puzzle the ablest 
'oil street 

at it would be an Insult to your un- 
: to elaborate and extend my detnon- 
rther on this head. If I have not 
y caw, if It is not as clear as a de- 
i '.: 1 1 Euclid, or a problem in the Rule 
.t a reduction of thirty-three per 
once be made on our rates of 
I hen have our Post Office support 
ly, and have an overplus lor our 
provided Government paid rat- 
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Iioum.-* i.i our titi.*— 1 repeat, il my case is not 
fairly made out, thru I am wilting to be get 
down a* one " void of understanding,*' and 
without the capacity to appreciate the simplest 
question of national finance. 

I hare uot the time, nor would you have the 
patience, to take up the subject of Post Office 
Money Orders, and som< 



There is one outlay, one branch of postal ex- 
penses, that of mail transportation by railway, 
in which, according to contracts formerly made, 
we bare bod an expenditure that, if continued, 
would not only absorb all our postal revenue, 
but would bankrupt the national Treasury. 



nd In 1854, $1,758,610. 
and with the same rate ol progressive 
for fifteen years — to 1870 — oar annual 
transportation on Railroads alone would be no 
Ices than 132,524,014, and, with other expendi- 
ture-, would make an aggregate of postal ex- 
to the amount of $74,881,188. You 
I not be told that our postal receipts, can- 



I am not here to bestow praise or blame on 
any man or body of men, but to look at the 
condition of the Post Office as we find it It is 
however but fair ; it is due to the country, and 
to the administration of our postal affairs, that 
I mention one met in connection with tbU 
branch of the postal service. There has, I be- 
lieve, been a disposition on the part of tome 
portion of the public, to censure the Post Office 
Department for not complying with the de- 
mands of some railroad companies, in making 
contracts for mall serf ice. Let it be establish- 
ed as a principle that oar mails most go on all 
of our railroads, no matter what prices the 

what*wouU be the toevitaUe ^result on the 
finances or the Department It is within my 
knowledge that the Postmaster General ha* 
lately concluded contracts with some railroad 
companies, on long and important routes, and 
at prices far lower than heretofore paid, and 
while it is a remuneration for the service, It is 
a price that the Department can afford to pay. 
This has only been accomplished by taking a 
firm stand, and going on the principle which 
must predominate in every judicious adminis- 
tration of financial affair*, that of paying no 
the receipts will justify. I shall be 
t to show In another place, that we now pay 

higher for 
1 pay, and near- 
ly twice as high as is paid for similar service 
on the railroads in England. The railroads In 
that country originally cost nearly five 
much as the railroads of this country. 

The subject of Post Office Improv 
occupied much of my attention for 
and not until I 
my 

called to the vast superiority of the 
that country. Last year I made a 

Europe for no other purpose than to obtain 
facts and reports on the postal systems of the 
principal European nations, and I succeeded in 
collecting much and most satisfactory informa- 
tion, being aided and assisted with the greatest 
courtesy by all the postal authorities whom I 
met, as well as bv the United 
at the different Courts. 
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BHIfBDICT ARNOLD. 

To us, nothing appears more certain than 
that individuals, like water, are sure to find 
their level. And we never saw this example 
more strikingly illustrated, than In the actions 
of the unfortunate man whose lineaments arc 
depicted above. The career of Benedict Ar- 
nold fills one of the most mournfully instruc- 
tive pages of history ; and although be evinced 
great bravery and wonderful powers of endur- 
the time he was an officer in the 
, the close observer will readily 
perceive that his whole action was from animal 
instincts, and the wish for personal agrandise- 
ment 

From boyhood he exhibited the leading 
traits of his character. Reckless, pitiless, and 
daring, he was the terror of his playmates, and 
by all. It appears to have been his 
to inflict pain, and his achme 
of bliss was reached through the intense suffer- 
ings of his fellow-beings. We are told " he 
would Sot only rob nests of their young, but 
torture his victims to draw forth the agonizing 
cries of the parent bird. He would scatter 
glass in the road, where the school chll- 



druggist's shop in which hew 
broken phials, only to scourge them away with 
a horsewhip. He was bold as be was cruel, and 
delighted in those perilous feats, which none of 
his companions dare imitate. It was a favorite 
amusement with him at a grist-mill, to which 
he sometimes carried grain, to seise the large 



with it in its huge revolutions, 
ried under the foaming water, and now hanging 
above in fierce deligbt, while his compan- 
ions looked on in silent terror." In the 



above few anecdotes of his early lift, the 
prominent features of his later career are 
amply demonstrated. For, although be had 
some talents of the highest cast, which, with a 
proper cultivation and the opportunities that 
him, might have elevated his 



for ever claim the love and reverence of the 
world ; still his brute nature so largely pre- 
dominated, that, after giving way to it so 
long, it was impossible to control it in man- 
hood. And when the time came that " self " 
could not be gratified in any rational direction, 
he was ready to pander to It, even by the most 

to our mind, it was this principle that was 
acting in him when be concocted the scheme 
— fortunately abortive — that was to consign his 
natity land to the perpetual bondage of mon- 
archy, and which has placed his name in the 
lowest depths of infamy, side by side with his 
who was the betrayer of the Saviour of man- 
kind. 

Benedlot Arnold was born in Norwich, Con- 
necticut, on the third day of January, 1740, 
His father — first a cooper, then a sea captain — 
was. after, a merchant in that town, where, for 
a while, he bad a somewhat prosperous career, 
and, during the time, was enabled to give his 
son the best education which the place afforded. 
The father eventually met with reverses, and, 
with a tainted reputation, finally filled a drunk- 
ard's grave. His mother was highly esteemed 
for her piety and virtoe ; but the whole of her 
good example was thrown away on ber son. 
After leaving school, Benedict, then a lad, was 
apprenticed to a druggist, but. after serving a 
time, he ran awny, and enlisted in the army, 
from which he was shortly after released 
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through the interposition of his mother and her 
friends Ere long, however, be ran away again, 
and reenlisled ; but this time, finding the re- 
straint of a garrison life was too much for his 
restless spirit, he deserted, and once more re- 
turned home. Resuming his apprenticeship to 
the drug business, after serving his time, be 
went to New Haven, and commenced the trade 
on his own account lie succeeded so well, 
that be acquired considerable property, when 
ho disposed of his shop, and purchased vessels, 
which he commanded in person, commenced the 
cattle and provision freighting business to the 
West Indies, and led a life more suited to his 
roving and adventurous disposition. After a 
season, he was nnfortuaate In his speculations, 
and once morq returned to his occupation of a 
druggist, at which he was employed at the 
breaking out of the war of the Revolution. He 
was at that time the captain of a volunteer militia 
company, and on hearing of the battle of Lex- 
ington, he enrolled a portion of his own com 
maud, and other volunteers to the number of 
sixty, and. hastening to Cambridge, tendered 
bis services to the Massachusetts Committee or 
Safety, by whom bo was well received and im- 
mediately authorized to raise a company of four 
hundred men for tho reduction of Ticonderoga, 
and. in a short time, the supplies being ready- 
promoted to the rank of Colonel — he eagerly 
started on the expedition, traveling at the rate 
of llfty miles a day. The impetuosity of bis 
unbridled disposition wm often exhibited in 
this, bis first- position of responsibility, and 
was at one time so serious, that everything was 
thrown in confusion, and the whole command 
was oa the brink of mutiny ; finally, when be 
found it was impossible to gain the chief com- 
mand over honest Ethan Allen, his reaUeaanesa 
started him off to St Johns, at the head of a 
about fifty men that had been enlisted along the 
road, by bis orders. With only one schooner 
he sailed down the lake, and having surprised 
the garrison, and taken thirteen men prisoners, 
be seized a British sloop, destroyed Ave bateaux 
and then returned to Ticonderoga, In the 
vicinity of which he organized a small fleet, 
over which he took command. 

Here his arrogance and turbulence was, as 
usual, getting him in hot water ; and after re- 
peated complaints (lleadley thinks many of j 
them false and unjust) and investigations, 
rather than submit to the degradation of hav 
ing a junior olBcer placed over him, he resigned 
his command and returned to Cambridge, 

On bis return, in the fall of 1775, be was 
ordered by Washington to lead a project for 
the invasion of Canada— it having been re- 
solved to penetrate the wilderness of the then 
" District of Maine "—to surprise and take the 
city of Quebec, and reduce the Provinces. The 
whole force selected for this hazardous enter- 
prise was eleven hundred men, Arnold being 
commander-in-chief, with tho rank of colonel. 
The accomplishment of this perilous and ex- 
tremely difficult march was creditable in the 
highest degree to the military genius and skill 
ol iU leader, and furnishes evidenoe that, could 
the good characteristics of his dlspositic 
predominated, the name of Benedict Amok), 
scoffed and Bpit at by the honest and virtuou. 
of all countries, might have been enrolled 
oa the highest scroll of fame. Deep most 



have been his remorse when, in after years, 
conscience, no doubt, ever goaded blm with the 
consequences of bis degradation and Infamy. 
In reference to this march through the wilder- 
ness, Headley remarks, " In a fow days, the 
army arrived, having accomplished one of the 
moat remarkable marches on record. The 
world-renowned passage of San Bernard, by 
Bonaparte, with twenty thousand men, will not 
compare with it. He bad an open path, a 
short distance, and provisions la abundance. 
The great difficulty was in the transportation 
of artillery. There was no uncertainty about 
the way ; nothing, indeed, to dannt the soldier 
but hard work. True, it was a large army, but 
he could subdivide it in as many portions as be 
pleased, leaving each to pass by itself. The 
boldneat of the undertaking is its great attract- 
ive feature. But Han Bernard is only s few 
miles over, and the soldiers, leaving the rich 
valley of Martlgny in the morning, could sleep 
in the hospice on the top at night ; while here 
was an army of more than a thousand men. 
inarching for over forty days, through fearful 
solitudes, wading streams, climbing mountains, 
scaling precipices, drenched with rains, and 
wasted with toil, enduring hunger, cold and 
famine, and all to place a forest of two hundred 
miles in extent between them and safety. That 
army of a thousand men, in the heart of that 
wilderness, toiling slowly yet resolutely on, is 
one of the sublimest sighw our history furnish- 
es. Men in a retreat may do such things— Bo- 
naparte fleeing from Moscow, Julian retreating 
across the desert, Suwarrow over the Alps, are 
wonderful event* in human history, but the 
wonder would have been ten-fold greater had 
they encountered these perils and hardships in 
marching qfter an enemy instead of fleeing be- 
fore one. Men will dare any peril in their path, 
if less than the one that threatens from behind, 
but it is quite another thing to enter volunta- 
rily upon it ; and that march to Quebec la a 
standing monument of the hardihood and bold 
ness of American soldiers, and of the amazing 
energy and firmness oi Arnold 'r, character." 

The battle of Valcour Island, on Lake Cham- 
plain, was a queer episode in the lile ot a mili- 
tary chieftain, and further evidence of the brute 
courage ot Arnold ; but like most of his prc- 
, vtous efforts, was without benefit to the canse. 
The rank of major-general, which he had covet- 
ed for a long time, was eventually conferred on 
him, principally for great bravery displayed at 
Uidgefield, Connecticut, where he acted as a 
volunteer under Generals Silliman and Woos- 



At the battle of Stillwater, he displayed the 
reckless daring of his character in the highest 
degree ; although be commenced operations 'in 
his usual way, viz. : by a quarrel with his su- 
perior officer ; but it is now generally admitted 
that bis altercation with General Gales was 
anything but creditable to the latter. No doubt, 
from what Arnold considered the injustice of 
('on grew, and other causes, that prevented the 
accomplishment of his ambition, he had be- 
come perfectly reckless, and at the lasl-meo- 
tioned battle had determined to sacrifice his 
life on the sacred altar of his country 
His rashness on this occasion knew no bounds ; 
be rushed in the most dangerous positions, 



regardless of consequences. Otu:«, wUhiug 



to go from one extremity of the line to the 
other, Inttcad of passing behind his troops, be 
wheeled in front and galloped "the whole dis- 
tance through the crofe-fire of the combatant?— 
in fact, one of his biographers says, " be fought 
like the devil incarnate,*' and bad the grape- 
shot, by which he was severely wounded in the 
leg, selected his head, his sun would have gone 
down in glory, and his memory been embalmed 
in the hearts of grateful millions. 

This was his last active service In the cause 
of American freedom. After the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, he was appointed to the command 
of that city, where he was only distinguished 
for his debauchery and dishonest extravagance. 
Whilst here, ho became enamored with and 
married the daughter of one of the citizens, 
Mr. Edward Phippen. After some time, be- 
coming pressed down with pecuniary and 
other difficulties— having, of course, the usual 
amount of quarrels on hand — he devised the 
act that branded his name with infamy. Owing 
to the friend-hip of Washington, he succeeded 
in obtaining command of West Point, but nrt 
in delivering that important station over to 
General (.'Union and the British Government. 
" lie at first corresponded with Clinton, at New 
York, under a feigned name, but tho latter sus- 
pecting, front the information given, that it was 
no common man to whom he was Indebted, be- 
gan to cast about for the author, and soon came 
to the conclusion that it must be Arnold. The 
negotiations then became more direct, and the 
contract w i»» soon completed. Arnold was to 
surrender Weft Point for a certain rank lu the 
Britlfb army, and a certain amount in money. 
The plan which had been ripening for eighteen 
months now drew to a close. Under the name 
of Anderson, Arnold hnd carried on a long cor- 
respondence, until, finally, Andre was appointed 
to have a personal interview with him. After 
several unsuccessful attempts, they at length 
met and concluded all the arrangements. A 
large British force was to ascend the river, on 
a certain day, and land at the most important 
points, which Arnold wn to leave unprotected. 
The hand oi a kind Providence frustrated the 
design, the snccc*ful execution of which would 
have been most disastrous to American liberty. 
The Inaltility of Andre to return on board the 
' Vulture ' on the same night he left ; the steady 
refusal of the man who brought him a*hore to 
take him back the next day ; hl» sudden deter- 
mination to change his route after tho guide 
left him, and the loss of bis presence of mind, 
and soprcme folly, when arrested on the high- 
way by three Americans, are all a connecting 
chain, with the links hung so precariously to- 
gether that be must be a mnd man who cannot 
trace an unseen power controling the wholo 
transaction. I do not design to go into the 
particular!' of this affair ; they are known toalL 
By the folly of Colonel Jamison, to whom 
Andre and the papers he bad on his person 
were committed, Arnold escaped. This officer 
sent on the prisoner to West Point, where be 
would safely have arrived, but for the interior 
ence of M.tjor Tallmadjfe, who. being told on 
his return from While Plains in the evening o! 
the events that had occurred, urged his superior 
officer with sncb earnestness to bring Andre 
back, that he at length reluctantly consented, 
and the pat ty was overtaken before U reacted 
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the river. He, however, stubbornly insisted oo 
ling ft letter to Arnold, and did so ; Wash- 
in the mean time, was on hi* return 
1 to headquarter?, by way ol 
West Point. The messenger sent to him with 
the papers missed him, by taking the lower 
road, while he took tbo upper ©no. To com- 
plete the misfortune, Washington, who bad ar- 
rived at Flshkill, in tbe afternoon, with (he in- 
tention to proceed to West Point that night, 
where Arnold still remained, ignorant of An- 
dre's arrest and bis own danger, was met. just 
out of town, by the French Minister, M. de Uv 
Luzerne, on bis way to Newport to visit Count 
Rocbarnbcau, and persuaded by him to turn 
back. The next mornlug, early, ho started for 
West Point, having sent word on to Arnold that 
he would breakfast with him. Dot when be 
cbed tbe river, opposite tbe fort, Instead of 
y, he rode down to visit 
some of the redoubts. He sent over two aids 
to tell Arnold not to wait, and so they sot down 
to breakfast. While at table, a messenger came 
In and handed a letter" to him. He immediately 
broke the seal, and read with consternation the 
letter of Colonel Jameson With wonderful 
self-possession, and without betraying any emo- 
tion, be rose hastily from tbo table, saying that 
urgent business called him away, and requesting 
them to tell Washington so on his arrival. Or- 
dering his borso to be saddle, he wait up to 
his wife's room, and sent for her. In a brief 
and hurried manner he confessed (be whole af- 
fair, saying, that unless he reached the English 
lines without detection, he would low his life, 
ne told ber, perhaps they would meet 11 o lnorv. 
but had hardly said farewell, before tbe sank In 
a swoon at his feet Leaving her pole and life- 
less on the couch, a crushed and broken thing, 
he hastened down stairs and sprang to the saddle. 
Galloping straight for the river, he entered a 
boat, and ordered the oarsman to row, as for 
life, for the English ship ' Vulture.' He reached 
it in safety Washington, in the meantime, ar- 
rived at Arnold's house, and after taking a 
hearty breakfast, went to visit the garrison, 
where be expected to meet Arnold Disap- 
pointed in not finding him there, be remained 
for awhile, and then tnrned bock to tbe house. 
On his way he saw Hamilton walking rapidly 
towards him. The latter, taking Washington 
ihowed him the papers that had been in 
. of him. Calm and unmoved, be instant- 
ly hurried on* Hamilton to Verplauck'a Point, 
to intercept, if possible, the traitor. It was 
too late, however; he had escaped, leaving 
his beautiful wife in a paroxysm of grief, and 
on the verge of madness." As the reward for 
his treason, be obtained the rank of colonel, 
with the brevet of brigadier-general In the 
English army, and twenty thousand dollars. 
There he was distinguished for the same 
reckless daring and cruelty, that bos been des- 
ignated " bravery,'' which ho was quite as wil- 
ling to use against, as for his native laud. 

prisoners bo took on a cer- 
was a captain, who, on being 
a*ked by bin what the Americans would do if 
tbey captured him, replied. "They will cut offl 
the leg which was wounded In fighting for lib- 
erty, and bury it with the honors of war, and 
hang the rest of your body on a gibbet" 
After this, he wm seat to Now London, and 



burned it to the ground ; and there, around the 
very haunts of his childhood, committed enor- 
mities worthy of a traitor. 

In pending the various histories, we are at a 
loss to account for (lie great friendship that ap- 
pears to have always existed between Washing- 
ton and Arnold, until after the treason of the 
latter. And we have to agree with Sparks, who 
intimates that the •' injustice of Congress grew 
out of the stern integrity and virtue of tho 
members, who, conscious of Arnold's moral 
defects, did not wish to place power in such 
dangerous hands.*' We, in common with all 
true and loyal Americans, have all the national 
fraternal lovo and reverence for the father 
of our country. But the evidence is conclusive 
that ha was deceived in Arnold, and why not 
before as well as after the latter* treachery. We 
reiterate, that Arnold, in our opinion, was not a 
brave man : the courage be displayed was of 
the kind exhibited by pugilists, when they stand 
face to face, and lower themselves to the level 
of the brute creation, and quite a different fea- 
ture, from tbe firm, determined, cool, calcu- 
lating, self-sacrificing bravery that was at all 
tinica exhibited by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and many others of the general* of our glorious 
Revolution. 

After tho close of the war, Arnold went to Eng 
land, where be was despised and detested by tbe 
very people to whom be bod sold himsell , bal 
this, ol course, is the just reward of all traitor*. 
Finding himself universally abhorred, he remov 
ed to St Johns, New Brunswick, and established 
himself as a merchant Although he rapidly 
acquired a fortune, the citiacus knew no respect 
for him, and at one lime burned an efflgy ol 
hiin, which they named "The Traitor.'' Not 
long after this ho returned to England, where 
be continued to reside until his death, which 
event occurred in Loudon, June 14th, 1801, In 
the sixty-second year of bis age. 



TUB TOMB OF THE CZAR NICHOLAS, 

WT> Till COITUS O* I III* TBS SHUT, 

[A corrapotutont of tlie " Boston Traneeript," writing 
from St. rVtentynrgh, gireo tbe following account ol the 
ton* of tho Into Oar, Nicholas, and aim of the 
palace of Peter the Great, with its 
e*rt:(uljy kept m u i om intion.J 



.13th April, 1&5S. 

Tsa most Interesting church in St Peters- 
burgh is that dedicated to St Peter and St 
Paul, otherwise called the " Fortress Church," 
as it stands within the citadel of the city. Its 
slender spire, precisely resembling that of the 
Admiralty, rises far above all others to the 
height of 340 feet and its gilded surface shines 
dazzlingly in the win. It is said that 12,000 
ducats have alrcody been expended 111 the gild- 
ing of this spire. Bat within the Fortress 
Church rest the remains of all tho Guars since 
Peter tho Great. No European monarch* rest 
so unostentatiously, and no others arc buried 
witbin the walls or a fortress. To each Empe- 
ror there is erected merely a sarcophagus, with 
frequently hi* initial letters engraved upon it 
Koch of these sarcophagi is covered with a pull 
of cloth of gold, embroidered with (he double- 
headed eagle. Upon the Grand-Duke Constan- 
tino's tomb lie the keys or some Polish for- 
tresses, while Alexander's bears a small mili- 
tary medal with his portrait Each tomb U 
surrounded by a neat iron railing, and the part 
of tbe nave devoted to the tomb* is again sepa- 
rated from the body of tbe church. 

As I vUited the church during Lent, theclotb 
of gold was concealed in every case by a rnded 
Mack covering. Beginning with Peter the 
Great, I po«ed by ail 



>nd sleep- 
ing quietly by ber fide, her hunbund. IVter HI., 
to whom *he."in ber lifetime, refused thi* place. 
Around one of the sarcophagi 1 *aw a dense 
crowd, and, upprooching it, found it that of 
Nicholas. The cloth wis new, and no duet bad 
settled on the ermine border. Hi* initial letter 
was embroidered in amaranth, and a candle 
burn* night und day upon the tomb. The little 
relic that was pluced upon bis breast while he 
lay in *tate in the palace, lie* upon the middle 
of the sarcophagus. It is surrounded bv a 
wreath of immortals. Every one who 'ap- 
proached tho Fpot seemed touched with real 
mmtow, and all *pokc in whispers arouud the 
grave of tbe great man. As I stood there 
watching the crowd, the gates were suddenly 
thrown open, and an old general, in full uni- 
form, entered and approached the tomb. Tak- 
ing off bis belmet, be held it before bis lacc.sud 
kneeling, seemed for a few moments lo be en- 
gaged in cornert prayer. The belmet shook in 
hi* bonds as with emotion. Finally, rising, he 
kissed the relic that had lain upon his ma*ter's 
breast, and then, crowing the aisle, kissed Alex 
under'* tomb in tbe same way. He had served 
under both Kropcror*, and thi* hi* daily triluto 
lo their memories was mo*t touching, lie ia 
the commander of tho fortress ol St. Petersburg, 
and one of the lost act* tu the public lile of 
Nicholas was to thank him for hi* public Mr- 
vices. Tbe Czar sent him tbe Imperial por- 
trait enriched with diamond*. 

Upon the wall* and around the pillars of tbo 
ForlresB Church hang trophies taken from ibe 
Turk*. Peniiaus and French. In (his way have 
(he Russians decorated all their churches, and 
hardly a nation but is reprc*etited in St. Pctore- 
liutg or Moscow. Tbe Euglii-h, I believe, are 
tbe only exception, but who can tell bow long 
tbey may coutinue *o? Above three hundred 
Persian suns and Turki*h crescents here bow 
before the croa of tbe Chrisliaus. 

From the church we went to the bouse of 
Peter the Great, just without the wall* of the 
fortress, and upon tho Fame island. Thi* was 
(he nucleus of tbe present city, and could Per 
ter ri*e from his grave to see ibe work ol bis 
successors, his amliition would lie more than 
satisfied. The cottage is divided into three 
apartments. Tbe inner one was his sleeping 
room ; the one adjoining, his chapel, iu which 
are Mill preserved the pictures be worshipped. 
The third room was his reception-room, and it 
is filled with rich offerings, which are contained 
in show-cases ranged round the room. It con- 
sequently looks more like a joweh r's shop tbau 
anything else. On otic side of tbe bouse, ia 
*hown the boat made by Peter's own bands, 
also tbe sails prepared by himself. The whole 
cottage was rapidly going to decay, but Alex, 
onder caused it to be covered by a casing ol 
brick, so that it is now no longer exposed to the 
weather. Amsterdam was evidently Peters 
model of a commercial city, and his Brst caie 
iu commencing his capital was to intersect iu 
propowd alto by conalB. Hi* successors, bow 
ever, not being so Dutch itl their taste*, caused 
many of these canal* to be Oiled up and gar- 
dens to be planted in their stead- Tie iiasiliua 
Island, therefore, has many delightful Burdens 
instead of closely ranged masse* of brick walls. 
B otrroxiax. 

Proas re* a CaoLHu Sntcinc— The Paris 
Academy of Sciences have kept, since 17*4), a 
standard offer of a prize of one hundred thou- 
sand francs, for a prescription which would, 
" in an immense majority of coses,*' cure the 
Cholera. At tbe sitting of the Academy, in 
December lost, multitudes of communications 
respecting the disease Were received, but the 
report was, " that not one or them deserved 
serious attention." This prize will now be given 
for a positive, certain indication of IbccauxK of 
the Asiatic cholera, so that, by tbe removal of 
them, it should disappear , or lor the discovery 
of a prophylactic (a sure preventative) such as 
vaccination is for the small pox There U, like- 
wise, a prize of 5,000 francs f.tr a demonstration 
ol tbe existence, in lh.> terrestrial atmosphere, 
of any matter or animalcule operative In the 
or pro pc galion of < " 
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and unfortunate 
■waabc« In England, In 1751. He 
entered the army at the age of seventeen, and be- 
came one of Kir Henry Clinton's aid*, in 1776, 
with the title of major. When the traitor Arnold 
proposed to deliver up Westpoint and the Ame- 
rican army to the British, Andre was appointed 
to confer with Arnold, and settle the prellmin- 
ariea of that damnable treachery. Under the 



tinea, and consummated the 
sitions of Arnold. Being disappointed of re- 
turning to New York by water, be obtained, 
through Arnold's influence, a paw from the ge- 
neral officer, and started on his return. He had 
in perfect security, all the posts and 
« on the road, and was proceeding to New 



one of three American militiamen, who acted ana 
scooting party, sprang suddenly from hi* co- 
vert and seized his bridle, ordering him to halt. 
This was ao unlocked for, that Andre lost his 
self-possession, and inquired hastily of the sol- 
dier, " Where do yon belong V " Below," was 
the equivocal reply. " 80 do I," returned An- 
dre. "I am a British officer, and I trust you 
Will allow me to proceed without detention, as 
I am on important business. " A peculiar smile 
on the face of the militiaman revealed to him 
hit mistake, and the other two men coining up at 
that moment, be discovered, too late, the fatal 
trap he had sprung upon himself, nc then 
sought to bribe the American soldiers, offering 
his parse and watch, and promising them the 
most ample reward from his government. If 
they would allow him to proceed. But they 
were not of the Arnold stamp, and they sternly 



found concealed in one of his boots, in Arnold's 
own handwriting, papers containing exact re- 
of the state of the forces, stores, ord- 
•fences of Westpoint, with those of 
all its dependencies, with various other kinds 
of information necessary to the success of the 
British, and all addressed to Sir Henry Clinton, 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in New 
York. 

The three brave men whose patriotism was 
strong enough to resist such brilliant bribes, 
and the eloquent appeals of the accomplished 
Andre, were John Paulding, David Williams, 
and Isaac Van Wert They deserve, and will 
ever receive, the gratitude of their country. 

The board of officers composing the court- 
martial which was to try Andre, and at whose 
head was General Greene, found him guilty of 

After newfound himself fcirly a prisoner!^ 
threw off all disguises, and acknowledged 
everything ; indeed, he was convicted on his 
own confession. Every effort was made to pro- 
cure a remission of the dreadful verdict, for he 
was a dear friend of Sir Henry Clinton's, and 
a favorite with all the officers; but it was 
thought too flagrant a case to go unpunished, 
and the commander of the American army, 
though with the deepest commisseration, or- 
dered the sentence of the court to be carried 
into Immediate execution. 

Accordingly, on the 2d of October, 1780, he 
was led forth to execution. When he saw the 
fatal gibbet, he manifested some emotion, and 
exclaimed, "Must I die in this manner?" and 
in a moment added, " But it will be only a 
momentary pang ;" and, Instantly resuming his 
wonted serenity, he met his fate with a dignity 
and composure which excited the admiration. 



of a life so full of | 
Thus perished, in the flower of his youth, one 
of the mast accomplished officers in the British 
army and or which the gifted Hamilton thus 
speaks: — 

" There was something singularly interesting 
in the character and fortunes of Major Andre. 

by education and travel, he united a peculiar 
elegance of mind and manners, and the advan- 
tage of a most pleasing person. He luul a 
pretty taste for the fine arts, and had made con- 
siderable proficiency in painting, poetry and 
His knowledge appeared without < 
by a 

rarely 1 

His 1 

they had a softness that con- 
ciliated affection. His elocution was handsome, 
his address easy, polite, and insinuating. By 
his merit be had acquired the unlimited con- 
fidence of his general, and was making rapid ad- 
vances in military rank and reputation." 

TBI PATHS rOt'ND IN ANDRE'S BOOTS. 
[Six Editor' I TxUt ] 

fEadoned.] No. 1 Pass. 

Pan from Gtmral Armld, iabd Kqriosfer 20, 17S0, I* 
J j A u.j SmxiK and Mr. Jvlkn Amtemm, to nut At I 
at A:**/! Any. 

Hkad QrAirrait, Rosrtwm'a Hons, } 

.N.|il™ber 20, 1780. 

Permission Is given to Joshua Smith 
a gentleman, Mr. John Anderson, who is 
him, and his two servants, to pass and repast 
the guards near King's Ferry at all times. 

[Signed.] B. Arnold, M. Gen'l. 




loess, 1 

Esquire, 
Is with 



No. 2. 



r Is Wait,- 



HtAD Qi Airmc. Rosmos's Hocus, 1 
S«|.t>n>t» 22. 1780. J 

Joshua Smith, Esq., has permission to pass 
the Guards to the White Plains, and to return, 
being on public business, by my direction. 



[Signed.] 



M. Gen'l. 



No. 3. 

to) 

" lts«l Smith, E*q , /fasmfcno. ' ' 

Rusuaos '» llul'sa, Sept. 24th, 17W 

Dear Brother — I am here a prisoner, and 
am therefore unable to attend in persou. I 
would be obliged to you if you would deliver 
to Captain Cams, of Lee's Dragoons, a British 
Uniform Coat, which yon will And in one of the 
drawers in the room above stairs. I would be 
happy to see you. Remember me to 
family. I am, affectionately, yours, 
[Signed,] Joshua IL Smt 

Thomas Smith, Esq. 

No. 4. 

[EnitnrMd] Mam. 

Hennlrut, [a word not Intelligible.] 

Elijah Hunter. 

Mr. I. Johnson, B. R r. 

Mr. J. Stewart, to the care of . 
Esq., to be left at Head Q'ra. 

Isaac Adams, 6 „ 4 „ 6. 

No.S. 



Smith. 




Iuus Qritnss, FLievhw » llira, \ 

Sept. 21, 17B0. t 

Permission is granted to Joshua Smith, Esq., 
to go to Dobb'a Ferry with three Men and a 
Boy in a Boat with a Flag to carry some Let- 
ters of a Private Nature for Gentlemen in New 
York and to Return immediately. 

[ Signed.] B. Arnold, M. Gen'l. 
N. B.— He has permission to go at such hours 
and times as the tide and his business suites. 

B. A 
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No. 6 

1) ftp.S, KM. 

Pan la Jotkua Stnitn In jaw to ZMfc't Firry. 

iluo QCia-row, Ruiuvmh-s ltoini. ) 

Sep. Sit, 1750. / 

Jnshna Smith, Etq.. hM permission to pas* 
with a Boat and three band* and « flag to 
r on Public business aud lo return 



Dul.bs Kerry < 



ttely. 



B. Arxolo, II. Gen'l. 



No. 7. 

[ EankiraaJ.I Arnold to Jokn Andr rm Pnu, 

2M 8»pi., 17M. 
Hbav Uraim. Kuswrun'. liaum, ) 

8»p». 22, km. ; 

Permit Mr. John Anderson to pom the Guard* 
to the White Plain*, of below, if Ho Chuses, lie 
on Public UusinesH by my Direction. 

B. Awiuu,, M. Gen' 

nTT 

! * * ^r"t»« * «ursu irvvtny.j 



Colonel Sheldon'* Dragoons on 

about one half mouated 

Battcaux Men aud Artificers. . . . 



142 

240 



(Tlit (uilowui,; drcuicKut won* or tb* lilrlmt import- 
ant* to Ui* Brilifth. ItiAarnwch aa wt case of alarm," it 
made the RrltUb — who woaltl ha ye cauwd ttt» alarm — 
fully aa|Ualat*4 with tba ittxpaafiioa of all lha Anmicmn 
forr*. in tluit »iclni>r , aod thua nibk llirm locmuuct 
' lath* be* - 



, In tfa. 



No. 9. 

JEadoraftd.) — ArHUrry OrtUrt, Srp_ 5, 1710 
JUmmncv Oudbrs. WietT Pmst. Bapt. &tb , 17W. 

The following disposition of the corps i* w> 
take plane In case of ail alarm. 

Cnpt DannilUwith hisComp'yat Fort Put- 
nnra. and to Detach on Officer with 12 men to 
Wvllvs s Reboubt, a non Commissioned Ottici-r. 
with '3 men to Webb's Redoubt, and the like 
number to Redoubt No. 4. 

Cuptain Thomas aud Company to repair to 
Fort Arnold. 

Captain Simmons and Company to remain at 
the North aud South Redoubts, at the East aide 
of the River, until further orders. 

Lieut. Barker, with 20 men of Capt Jackson's 
Company will repair to Constitution 
the rcina' 



No. 11. 

(Eadorwd-l [In Arnold; kemd .) 

Estimate of Men to Man the Works at Wst 

Point Ac. Sep'r 1760. 
Estimate of the Number of Men necessary to 
Man the Works at West Point and In* the 
Vicinity. 

(20 



The following Document 

No. 13. 
In Arnold m Kind writing J 



Fort Arnold 

— PlllllillU 

— Wyllys 

— Webb 
Redoubt No 1 

ditto 3 
ditto 3 
ditto 4 
ditto 6 
ditto C 
ditto 7 
North Redoubt 
South Redoubt 



140 
140 
150 
150 
120 
100 
130 
110 
78 
120 
130 
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Total 

VUlepanee, Engineer 
NB The Artillery Men are not Included in 
the - 



remainder of the Company 
Mason's, will repair to Arnold. 

CapU Lieut George and Lieut Blake with 20 
Men of Cnpt Treadwell's Company, will Repair 
to Redoubt No. 1 and 2, the remainder of the 
Company will bo sent to Fort Arnold. 

Late Jones's Company with Lieut. Fisk to re- 
pair lo the South Battery. 

The Chain Battery Sherburn'a Redoubt, and 
the Brass Field pieces will be manned from 
Fort Arnold as Occatiou may require. 

The Commissary and Conductor of Military 
stores will in turn wait upon the Commanding 
Officer of ArtilleTy for Orders. 
The Artificers In the Garrison, (agreeable to 
ur Orders) will repair to Fort Arnold, and 
receive further Orders from the Com- 
Oflleor of Artillery. J. Bauman Major 



No. 10. 

rEndonxl. ] [In In* Traitor' t am Int.] 

Estimate of the Force at West Point and its 

dependencies. Sept 1780. 
Estimate of the Forces at W'st Point and im 

dependencies, Sep. 13th, 1780 

A Brigade of Muriel insets Militia and two 
Regiments of Rank and Ale New Hamp- 
shire Inclusion of 106 Battcaux Men at 

Verplanks and Stoney Points 993 

On command and Extra Service at Fish 
Kills, New Windsor, 4c. t Ac, who may 

be called in occationally 852 

3 Regiments of Cooecticut Militia under 
the Com'd of Colonel Wells oo tho lines 

nedrN Castle 488 

A Detachment of N York Levies on the 

115 



Militia 

Colon. I Lamb's Regiment 167 
Colonel Livingston at Ver 

Pta. 80 
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[Tha tiraWoea sad malic* of Arnold'* taruharr ara 
nonUoro mora manifeat and drte&tilib than lu Uie Mkiw - 
Ids ducuBMnl. rnn how Uie arohBaail e«puaea thp wrwk- 
now** ol the Fort* — Uia tnmo with whioh Uwy couU ba wit 
on are — (ha laetlilira of approach — tha enwuikabdlox 
li«4(hu srel ruunf fravoda. It. Ttw wbola, km, an « 
po»« knteodvil npnmly tor thn BrttUli. atut ) * 
aa if it had hara a rewmorandam for turn own 
awl tor UaoanU Waaluagtea. 

No. 12. 

[In l\t traitor"! mm hind] 

[Eodoraad ] 

toward nn Wartu d Wl Point a Off to U tranmiittd 

Srpr 1TB*. 

Fort Arnold is built of Dry Fascines and 
Wood is in a ruinous condition, incompleat, and 
subject to take Fire from Shells or Canasses. 

Fort Putnam stoue wanting great repairs the 
wall on the East side broke down, and rebuild- 
ing From the Foundation at the west and South 
side have been a Cbevaux de Frisc on the Wst 
side broke in many Places. The Eaot side open, 
two Boom Proofs and Provision Magaziue 
in the Fort and slight Woodeu Barrack — A 
commanding piece of ground 500 yards West 
between the Fort and No. 4 — or Rocky Hill.— 

Fort Webb Built of Facines and Wood, a 
slight Work very dry and liable to be set on 
Arc as the approaches are very easy, without 
defences save a slight abathua. 

Fort Wyllys built of stone 5 feet high the 
Work above plank filled with Earth the stone 
work 15 fuel the Earth 9 foct thick. — No Bomb 
Proof*, the Batteries without the Fort 

Redoubt No. 1. On the south side wood 9 
feet thick, the Wt North and East sides 4 fcet 
thick, no cannon in tho works, a alight and 
single Abetters, no ditch or Picket Cannon 
on two Batteries. No Bomb Proofs. 

Redoubt No. 2. The same aa No. 1. No 
Bomb Proof. 

Redoubt No. 3, a slight Wood Work 3 Feet 
thick very Dry no Bomb Proofs, a single Abat- 
tetn, the work easily set on fire — no Cannon. 

Redoubt No. 4 a Wooden work about 10 feet 
high and fore or Ave feel thick, the West side 
faced with a stone wall 8 ifeet high and four 
thick. No Bomb Proof, two six pounders, a 
►light Abatters, a Cumiuaudin^ piece of ground 
500yards Wt 

The North Rcboubts on the East side built of 
■tone 4 feet high, above the stone wood filled in 
with Earth, Very Dry, do ditch, a Bomb Proof, 
three Batteries without the Fort, a poor Abat- 
ters. a Rising piece of ground 500 yards So. the 
ui)|>ronches ITnder Cover to within 20 yards.— 
The Work easily fired with Faggota diptd in 
Pitch Ac. 

South Redoubt much the same aa the North I 
a Commanding piece of ground 500 yards due ] 
Batteries with out the Fort. 



C TJ , of a CmrneS of War IrUSnrtUk 17*0. 

At a Council of War, held in Camp 
County Sept 6th, 1780. 

Present— the Commander-in-Chief. 

The Commander-in-Chief states lo the Coun- 
cil, that since he had the honor of laying before 
the General Officer*, at Morrislown, the 6th of 
June last, a general view of our circumstances, 
several important events have occurred, which 
have materially changed the prospect* in the 
("umpaign. 

That the success expected from France, in- 
stead of coming out in one body, and produc- 
ing n Naval Superiority in these Seas, has been 
divided into two Divisions, the first of which 
only couaijtinK of seven ships of the line, om 
forty-four and three smaller Frigates, with five 
thousand land Forces, had arrived at Rhode 
[.-land. 

That a Reinforcement of six ships of the line 
from England having reinforced the Enemy, 
had made their Naval Forces in these seaa 
amount to Nine Sail of the Line, Two Fifties 
two forty fours, and a number of smaller Fri- 
gates, a Force completely superior to that of 
our Allit'K. and which baa in coosequence held 
them Blocked up in the harbor of Rhode Island 
till the 29th alt. at which Period the British 
Fleet disappeared, and no advice ol tbem has 
since been received. 

That Accounts received by the Alliance Fri- 
gate, which left Franco iu July, announces the 
Second Division to be Confined in Brest with 
several other Ships by a British Fleet of thirty 
two Sail of the line, and a Fleet of the Allies 
of Thirty six, or thirty eight Ships of the line 
ready to put to sea from Cadie to relieve the 
Port of Brdst 

That most of the States in their answers to 
the requisition made of them, give the strong- 
est assurances of doing every thing in their 
power to furnish the men and supplies required 
for the expected Co-operation. The effect of 
which, however, has been far fhort of our ex- 
pectations, for not much above one-third of the 
Levies demanded Tor the Continental Battalions, 
nor above the Same proportion of Militia have 
been assembled, and the Supplies have been m> 
inadequate that there was a necessity for dis- 
missing all the Militia, wboec Immediate ser- 
vices could be dispensed with to lessen our Con 
sumption, notwithstanding which the Troops 
now in the Field are severely suffering want 
of Provision. 

That the army at this Port and in the vicin- 
ity in opperating Force consist* of 10,400 Con- 
tinental Troops and about 400 Militia, besides 
which is a Regiment of Continental Troops of 
about 500 at Rhode Island left there for the 
acaistaucc of our Allies, against any attempt of 
the iuicmy that way, and two Couiiccticnt 
Stale Regiments amounting to 800 at North 
Castle. 

That the Times of Service for which the 
Levies are Engaged will expire the flm of Jan- 
uary which, if not replaced, allowing for the 
usual Casualties, will reduce the Continental 
Army to less than 6000 men. 

That since the state to the Council above Ke- 
lt' red to, the EiK-my have brought a detach- 
ment of about 3000 men from Charles Town to 

Vweeia Oils QuarteVtetween'Ten and*Ekven 
Thuusand men. 

That the Enemies Force now in the Southern 
States has not been lately ascertained by any 
distinct accounts, but the general supposes it 
cannot be less than 7,000 (of which about 2,000 
are at Savannah) in this estimate the Diminu- 
tion by the Casualties of the Climate, is sup- 
posed to be equal to the increase of Force de- 
rived from the Disaffected. 

That added to the loss of Charles Town atd 
its Garrison accounts of a recent misfortune are 
just arrived from Major O'mtral (lata, giving 
advice of a general action which happened on 
the 16th of August nearCampdeu: in which the 
army uuder bU Command met with a total dc- 
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feat, and Id all probability tb« whole of the 
Continental Troops, and a Considerable purl of 
the Militia would 1* cut off. 

That the State or Virginia ban been sometime 
exerting itself to raise a Hotly of 3000 Troops 
to serve till the end of December 1781, but how 
far it has succeeded is not known. 

That Maryland had Resolved to raise 2,000 
Meu of which a sufficient number to compotsu 
one Battalion was to have come to this army. 
The remainder to recruit the Maryland line — | 
but in consequence of the late advices, an order ; 
baa been sent to march the whole Southward. - ! 

That the Enemies Korea in Canada, Halifax, 
St. Augustine, and at lYnolwot, remains much ; 
the Barao as elated in the preceding Council. 

That there is still reasoa to liellevc the Court 
of Franco will prosecute its Original Intention 
of giving effectual succor to this Country, as 
soon as Circumstances will permit ; and it 1* 
hoped the second DiTision will certainly arrive 
in the course of the falL 

That a Fleet greatlv superior to that of the 
Enemy in the West Indie*, and a formidable 
land Force had sailed sometime since from Mar- 
tinique to make a Combiued attack upon the 
Island of Jamaica, that there is a possibility of 
a reinforcement from this quarter auvo, to the 
Fleet of our Ally at Rhode Island. 

The Commander in Chief having thus given 
the Council a full view of our present Situa- 
tion and future prospects, requests the Opiulon 
of each Member in writing, what plan it will be 
advisable to pursue, to what objects Our At- 
tention ought to bo directed in the course of 
this &II and winter, taking into consideration 
the alternative of having or not haying a Na- 
val Superiority, whether any Offensive opera- 
tions can be Immediately undertaken and 
against what Point, what ought to be our im- 
mediate Preparations and dispositions, particu- 
larly whether we can afford or ought to send 
any Reinforcemeuts from this Army to the 
Southern Slates, and to what amount, the 
General Requests to be favored with 
opinions by the 10th instant at 



[■■cost lltlCU ) 



(Wi gat* In the last number of tUU m*«*iine, an abb 
article from the '• loubrriue Journal," u|«m tb« charac- 
ter and writing* iif that apostle of liberty and detainer at 



II Ilv^Iok the .urjr,l i* a v.-ry .1..,. .n. uu -, .«! b » 
m* i-JTt>< iMtraelUm than Inter.-.*, ami. Itdn** 

*V '■I!: il rctvjr"~l Ky PaiDu n> th« prfl- 
»>f cirt) Libert v, <jipu«ej iu »trcmf colon the 

J hi. sad 



Ix a previous number of this journal we 
promised a further exposition of the matters 
connected with the outrageous. Insolent, and 
lawlcM extravagances of the band of German 
Atheists and anarchists, called Turners, in this 
region, but known under various other names 
In various ports of the country. Prior to the 
begin of these enemies of the law. of order, of 
clvllUation, and of religion, from the successful 
fields of freedom in Europe, feeble, sickly, dy- 
ing attempts had been made by a few persons, 
in a small number of places to keep alive the 
memory of Tom Paine, but so irrevocable wot 
the public sentiment of Americans of all par- 
tics, os to the character of the man, that these 
efforts had nearly died out when the influx of 
Ueckcr's Red-Republicans was flooded upon 
Then that idol of infidelity fauna 
■ worshippers, and the votaries were 
worthy of the temple. lint for theso men, Kn- 
rope might now be rejoicing in the life-giving 
i of Christian freedom ; where now the 



vultures of despotism prey upon humanity, the 
republicanism which blesses North America 
would have been in the ascendant, and the deep 
wrongs of centuries might now be atoning for 
their errors and crimes. The light that shooe 
upon the Mount of Transfiguration, and which 
was carried over the world by twelve men, tri- 
umphant over every obstacle, which gave life 
and strength to human Intellect, which shed the 
joys of peace and freedom over the human soul, 
was roused for a little while lu Europe from its 
lung latency. It was again the star of hope 
and joy, and freedom was once more about to 
blesa the old Teutonic race, as when Hermann, 
at the bead of a renovated people, crushed the 
legions of Varrus and caused wailing in the 
palaces of Augustus Ciraar. But, alas! the 
light of so much joy and hope suddenly went 
out ; the ghouls and vampire* of red republi- 
canism crawled from their caverns and dens 
and carried more terror to the victors over 
Austrian and Prussian domination, than the 
despotism of the aristocracy was able to create. 
Successful freedom sought shelter under despo- 
tism from red republicanism. The land spewed 
out_ these atheistic anarchists who defied alike 
God and all human experience ; the waves of 
European horror and alarm threw them upon I 
our land, and they crawled from the surf on 
our coast, demanding the destruction, the utter 
destruction, of all that millions of freemen had 
been engaged for nearly a century in building. 
All ideas of God, of Bible truths, of religious 
civilization, of faith In the past, and of hope for 
the future were to be blotted out at the demand 
of these houseless, landless anarchists. Amidst 
the profauitles of their Soog of the Weavers, 
they bad caned the land of their birth, and the 
first notes that they raised from the waves that 
had driven them to America were a demand of 
the privilege of cursing the land that had 
given them a refuge. They bad realised the 
fate of Arian in the poem of the Harvard Stu- 
dent : — 

" Sin la a busier, which, as the seal eUmba, 
Iawfiair taken mil the round*, and etop* return 
Hare by a leap, which largely muet lacrosse," 

The anarchists of Germany, after landing 
here, soon discovered the congenial quailitiee 
of Tom Paine, and they adopted him as their 
idol. It is not probable that many of them 
ever read a chapter of hi* political or irreli- 
gious writings, but that made no difference. It 
was enough for them that be was a coarse, pro- 
fane, low, vulgar enemy of the Bible, who, 
amidst that abundant self-conceit, which all 
who knew him recogniied, and the maddening 
dreams of whiskey, might have hoped for the 
services of the Turners — such services a." Mo- 
lt anna, the veiled prophet of Kborassan, saw iu 
vo i'ur himself : — 



*> ehsll they t»(M in* titan la their 
When knare* »hall 'minister and *<oU shall 
Where faith may natter o'er bar mystic Kroll, 
Written In blmvt— and bigotry may swell 
The aaU ha spreads for hnna with Ma»ta from hall." 

The " Anxelgcr," as we quoted it on Satur- 
day, announces Tom Paine as " one of the asso- 
ciate founders of the American republic.*' In 
what distempered vision, what maudlin dream 
or foolish reverie that ' absurd falsehood origi- 
nated, we have no means of even imagining. 
Such a libel upon the fathers of American free- 
dom is a disgrace to the hand that first penned 
it, and wo scorn to 



those of Samuel Adams, Patrick lleury, John 
Hancock, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams, 
from such a contemptible, nay atrocious false- 
hood. 

The " Anceiger " also expresses surprise that 
Tom Paine 's memory should now be held in 
such general contempt by Americans, when one 
hundred thousand copies of his " Commoo 
Sense " were sold at a lime when the colonics 
ecarcely numbered three millions of people ! 

We think we explained this mystery in our 
first notice. When Tom Paine wrote his polit- 
ical pamphlets he pretended to be a Christian, 
and, when bis first publication appeared, it was 
uttered to a people who had been largely in- 
structed In republicanism before Tom Paine 
immigrated to Pennsylvania. He knew that 
these people were religious, and be was hypo- 
crite enough to pretend to be a Christian. 
When he tmttUtd the hideous features of his 
mind, in the Age of Reason, his former friends 
and admirers left him almost to himself.— 
As some of these Turners have denied the facta 
stated by the "Journal " in its first notice of 
them, we proceed to establish the truth of all 
that we said. 

In the " Common Sense " pamphlet, entitled 
u Monarchy and Hereditary succession." Paine 
appeals to scriptural chronology to show that 
as there were no early kings there were no 
early wars. And he urges " that the will of 
ibe Almighty, as declared by Gideon and the 
prophet Samuel, expressly disapproves of the 
government of kings. Jt is recorded that the 
Jews wished to make Gideon a king ; Paino 
quotes from the Bible record the conversation 
of God with Samuel, and comments upon the 
whole scene, in the spirit of a Christian writer. 
And be uses this language : Till then their 
form of government, that of Israel (uctj* m a- 
Iravrdtiiary matt witarr the Almighty mterpcartl), 
was a kind of republic When a man seriously 
reflects on the idolatrous homage paid to the 
persons of kings, he need not wonder tbui the 
Almighty, ever jealous of bU honor, should dis- 
approve a form of government which so Im- 
piously invades his prerogative.'' What a 
clomp ion of the revealed will of God 1 

Paine lias a great deal to say about what God 
did and said. He urges that in " Adam nil 
sinned," and speaks of " all mankind being sub- 
jected to Satan, and of monarchy and suecreiou 
being a form of government which the Word of 

In the paper entitled " Thoughts on the pre- 
sent state of American affaire," Paine says, " we 
claim brotherhood with every European Ckn- 

Again : " Let a day be solemnly set apart 
for proclaiming the charter ; let it be brought 
forth, placed on th* /Miivm law. On Word of 

Cod." 

"On the present ability of Amerioa" is a 
paper full of Paine's Christianity. He says : 
" For myself, I fully and conscientiously l«e- 
lieve that it is the will of the Almighty that 
there should be a diversity of religious opin- 
ions among us ; it affords a larger field for our 
Christian kindness." Again: "1 look on the 
various denominations among us to be likocbil- 
of the same family, differing only in what 



In the " Epistle to the 



i " be says : 
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" Even lb* dispersion of Hie Jews, though fore- 
told by aw Saviour, was effected by arms." 

Again, in referring to George IIL, Paine says 
" I conceive likewise a horrid idea in receiving 
mercy from a being who at the Uut day stall be 
shrieking to the rocks and mountain* to COVCT 

hiut," etc. 

In No. 2 of " Crisis " Paine says : " It seems 
m if God hud given them over to a spirit of in- 
fidelity, nod that they are open to conviction 
in no other line bat thoughts of punishment." 
And In the same number be says : " I wish, 
with all the sincerity of a Christian," etc. 

Such are a few specimens of the profligate 
hypocrisy which Paine practised upon the 
readers of bis political pamphlets, and now, 
when the American people know what a hypo- 
crite be was, the " Anxeigcr " Ik astonished 
that Americans do not love Tom Paine 's 
works ! 

Wo hare quite clearly established the charge 
of hypocrisy against the idol of the German 
red republicans. We now turn to considera- 
i of the contempt into which be fell some 
before his death. After Fame's 
singular and remarkable escape from the guil- 
lotine of Robespierre, Mr. Jefferson tendered 
him a pamage from Franco to America in 
the national ship, the " Maryland,'* which had 
conveyed Mr. Dawson to France on public bu- 
siness. Paine had written to Mr. Jefferson 
begging thht favor, and it was granted In the 
way we have mentioned. Paine returned in 
1801. There are living witnesses to the fact of 
the beastly character of bis habits in the city 
of New York, and at Greenwich, or New Ro- 
ehelle. Many years ago, old Grant Thorburn 
published in the city of New York an account 
of Paine's habits. lie called to see Paine at 
the City Hotel, on the day after his return 
to the United Slates. Old Thorburn, the Lau- 
rie Tod or Gait's novel, says that he was clerk 
In the Scotch Presbyterian church In Cedar 
street at the time, and the kirk-session suspend 
ed him from paalni -singing for three months, 
because be had shaken hands with Tom Paine. 

A few yean after thht, when Paine was al- 
most universally shunned on account of his vul- 
gar writings and bard drinking, he hoarded 
with Carver, a blacksmith and bone doctor. 
Thorburn having intimate social relations with 
Carver, often saw Paine. Thorburn told him 
that he believed " his life was spared from the 
guillotine in France, in order that he might give 
to the people of this country, where his writings 
had been so very popular, a living comment ou 
bis doctrine*, and to show to all the world what 
human nature is, when left by the Creator to 
wander In 1U own councils.'" " Here," said 
Thorburn, " you sit in an obscure uncomfortable 
dwelling, bedaubed with snuff and Ftupiflcd with 
brandy ; you, who were once the companion of 
Jay, and Hamilton, are now de- 
1 by every good man, and even respectable 
) street* to avoid you." Paine 
replied, " I care not a straw for the opinions of 
the world. 1 ' Thorburn says, " lie was the most 
di«(rustiug human being you could meet in the 
street. Through the effects of Intemperance, 
his countenance was bloated beyond description 
-he looked a* if the mark of Cain was stamped 
upon bis countenance. A few of his disciples, 
to bide him from the gage of men, oouveyed him 



to Greenwich, where they supplied him with 
brandy till he died." 

by Grant Thor 



burn in the midM of hundreds of pervons who 
would have contradicted the statements if it 
could have been done sueee>*fully. There arc 
now living persons at New Rochelle who were 
witnesses of the- closing yean of Paine's life. 
He died in 1808. We have Been persons who 
with Paine's gardener, who was his 
after brandy, and be bore testimony 
to his dreadful habits of drunkenness, profanity 
obscenity, vulgarity, and filth. When he died, 
and was huddled into his grave, there were but 
few persona at his funeral. Ill* awful habits 
in life had driven nearly everybody from bis 
society. No one but an old negro was found 
willing to give the dead remains of the author 
of tho " Rights of Man," the companion of Wash- 
ington, of Hamilton, and of Jay. and a member 
of the French Constituent Assemby, who had 
voted on the fate of Louis XVI., the decency of 
a speech at the grave. And living persons bear 
testimony of the character of tho negro's speech. 
It was a species of doggrel, and ran in this 



" Tfcis U Tom Pain*— hot* h« Has ; 
Kooody laugtu ftosl Dutady crw*. 
Wbers hs to roor or how as fkrw. 
Nobody knows sad nobody oaras. 

But why did Tom Paine's infidelity create so 
much disgust ? Ills " Age of Reason" 1* proba- 
bly the very feeblest attack ever made upon the 
Bible. An intelligent Sunday school pupil could 
triumphantly refute It. Hume and Gibbon main- 
tained their relations with society, and with re- 
ligious persona after their attacks upon Christi- 
anity, and why could not Paine. Simply, be- 
cause of bis coarseness, profanity, profligacy, 
and dishonesty. We have already shown his 
treachery in publishing confidential documents, 
while be was clerk to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to the Continental Congress. That act 
of treachery forced him to resign his office, and 
involved this country in a trouble that threaten- 
ed the loss of the French Alliance. Gerard, the 
French Minister, complained loudly of Paine's 
publication, and Coogrcm bad to pass a resolu- 
tion, expressly denying the statements of Paine. 
That was a part of liU services in founding Om 
republic — his treachery came near prolonging 
the revolutionary struggle for years, If Indeed, 
it did not come near involving Its failure. 

We give but two specimens of Paine's glaring 
falsehoods about the Bible. He quotes Matthew 
XXVHI. and 7th, and represents that the angel 
said to the two Marys, " Behold Christ is gone 
before yon into Galilee, there you shall see 
him." Paine makes this falsehood in order to 
find a contradiction to it in the fact that the 
Marys met Christ In Jerusalem. But, if the 
reader will turn to Matthew, he will And that 
the angel said, "he goA before you into Gall- 
lee," which was literally true. In the 26lh 
chapter of Matthew, Md verse, the Saviour had 
declared, " after I am risen again, I will go be- 
fore you Into Galilee," and the angel's lan- 
guage was a souvenir of that promise. 

Again, in putting togotber the statements 
made by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, of 
occurrences after the resurrection, Paine says, 
" When it Is considered that the whole space of 
* oruoWWon, to what Is called the 
Utnttafoe day,, apparently not store 



« or /our, <mJ tkut all (As t 
to htm happened near tht asms jyot, , 
Um. it it, I bduve, impossible to find In any 
story upon record, so many and such glaring 
absurdities, contradictions, and falsehoods, as 
are in those books." 

Now, Messrs. Turners, if you have one par- 
ticle of respect for truthfulness, we prav you to 
look at that statement of your high priest of 
reason. No man. having the least claim to 
honewty, could have manufactured such false- 
hood. Look now, at the statements of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, as to the three or four 
days time, and Jerusalem as the locality that 
embraced the occurrences between the resurrec- 
tion and ascension. John says that Christ ap. 
peared to his disciples, when Thomas Didymua 
was not present— the same John says be ap- 
peared to them again, etght daft afterward, 
wben Thomas was present, and this latter was 
at the Sea of Tiberias, mow rizfy nubs from Jrru- 
talm. And Luke says ho showed himself 
alive after his resurrection by many Infallible 
proofs, - being seen of the Apostles forty day*, 
and speaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom or God." And Paul, in one of the 
cities of Greece, among the keenest intellect* 
then in the world, not only bore personal testi- 
mony to these things, but declared that there 
were then more than two hundred and fifty 
living witnesses to the fact of the resurrection, 
and to the occurrences that succeeded that 
event. In truth, there is not one fact in the 
whole history of the past that stands on more 
invulnerable testimony than the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ and it* kindred events. It is as 
perfectly proved as that Tiberius Caesar wore 
the purple in partnership with Augustus, and 
afterwards became sole Emperor of Rome. The 
farts were proclaimed at Rome, 
documents of Jodea could have 



Tiberius. Bat we shall not press these proofs. 
We should rejoice to see the Turners vindicat- 
ing their claims to reason by its proper exer- 
cise. If they have any desire to see how Tom 
Paine's " Age of Reason" stands in the presence 
of logical truth, we refer them to " Watson's 
Apology," where they wUl find the most rigid 
investigations coupled with gentleness and 
courtesy. Their high priest, Tom Paine, says, 
" where knowledge is a duty, ignorance is a 
crime," and if knowledge respecting a religion 
that has commanded tho earth for nearly nine- 
teen centuries, that has received the faith and 
obedience of the brightest intellects that time 
has known, is not a duly, pray what can bet 
Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, Augustln, 
Jerome, Leibnlte. Luther, Newton, GroUua, 
Lord Bacon, and hot-ts of kindred spirits, were 
not men likely to be ridden by priests or misled 
by superstition. 

We fear that a great deal of the faith of the 
German rationalists la as confined and physical 
as that which Carlyle ascribes to Cagliostro, 
the arch tin poster of the eighteenth century. 
Carlyle says, the only item of faith be had was, 
" that ginger is hot in the mouth," and Puki's 
Margute, In bis answer to Morgante, when the 
latter asks him if be believed in Christ or .Va- 
homet, merely ^reads the article; the elements 
are the same ; — 

" MtiynttK snf«en4 tiwn. to utl thr* truh . 
tt> bitti \u l/hck •• M f»»!«T Uwu la ,,un, 
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But 1 taller* In canms, rout ml, k 
And, .bore alt, uTwia., U d «nul 



Bat even for this life, these arc Bin all enjoy 
menta compared with that enfranchisement of 
the faculties of the soul which teaches that God 
it the Creator and Redeemer of men ; which 
teaches that thin earthly pilgrimage Is bat a 
probationary state, to train and lit men for a 
fa luxe life. The purity, the freedom, the aspi- 
rations given to humanity by Christianity are 
worth all that Greece and Rome ever knew or 
imagined without it. Socrates, after pushing 
his daring thoughts far, fi»r beyond those of all 
other men. after standing confessedly *bove all 
other heathen intellect*, despairingly said that 
all was dark, and that human nature needed a 
messenger from the skies to aid its vision aH to 
the origin and future of man. And if that 
towering intellect could thus acknowledge its 
inherent weakness, what may the humbler minds 
of the Turners hope? 

We earnestly desire the welfare of the Tur- 
ners, the Freemen, and all the other forms of 
German infidelity. But we should be inatten- 
tive to all the lessons of history if we (ailed to 
warn them, that a steady faith in the Bible, and 
obedience to its precepts and principles, are the 
only guarantees for republican, freedom. On 
those ideas our revolutionary fathers based this 
republic, and as long as it remains upon them 
It may bid deftanoe to all assaults. We pray 
these phases of infidelity to look into the pro- 
foundeat depths of history in search of what 
we submit to their consideration to-day. 

There are two conspicuous miracles standing 
tn the presence of the earth to-day. They are 
as inexplicable, without the Bible revelation, as 
any problems known to men ; they are as true 
miracles as the incarnation of God, the resur- 
rection of the body of Jesus, or bin as«e nsion 
from Mount Olivet into heaven. Neither priest- 
craft nor superstition created or shaped either 
of tho miracles of which we speak, as now pre 
sent in the world. We shall show that human 
ity could not have made either of them, 

The first of these miracles is tkt art e/ pptteh. 
There Is not now one human being who over 
uttered a word without bearing words spoken. 
There never was one on earth that ever spoke 
except from previously hearing speech. HIs- 



vertibly establish the facts of which we speak. 
The experiment of Ptolemy in order to discover 
the original language, the young Frenchman, 
whose case was thoroughly investigated in 
1824. by the Academy of Sciences, the history 
of Casper Hauser. in Germany, cases of loss of 
is of speech in this city, place 
■ exhibit beyond any successful 
contradiction. The moment a deaf man heart, 
that moment be ceases to be dumb, because he 
can then acquire the art of speech. If, then, 
the progenitors of the human race had not 
beard speech from some source that possessed 
the power to speak, the whole human family 
would have been dumb, so far as speech is con- 
cerned, at this hour. Plato and Aristotle at- 
tempted to ascertain the origin of speech, and 
both gave up the Inquiry In despair. But 
Moses shows from whence man learned the art 
of speech. He does not commit the blunder of 
making Adam talk before be beard speech, but 
says Adam heard ths voice or speech in the 



garden. All history on this point, all daily 
observation conclusively proves the fact, that 
man acquired the art of speech from a power 
superior to himself. There is not one truth in 
the whole history of mankind that gainsays 
this invulnerable fact God taught Adam to 
speak by speaking to him, and through Adam 
the human family have retained the power thus 
acquired directly from the Creator. 

The second miracle which has been before 
the eyes of the human family for nearly three 
thousand years, and is now in full life before 
as, is the separate condition, and preservation, 
as such, of the Jews. Three thousands years 
ago, Moses predicted a series of specified calam- 
ities which should befall them if they disobeyed 
the laws which he had just delivered to them. 
There were seventeen distinct points in the 
prophecy. There were to be two captivities ; 
one, after a specified time, was to cease ; they 
were to return to J odea, again rebel against 
the divine laws, and then another series of dis- 
asters were to happen. The second captivity 
was to differ widely from the first It was to 
occur in fifteen hundred years from the time 
that Moses wrote the prediction. The King of 
Babylon was to be the author of the first cap- 
tivity ; it came to pass ; the predictions were 
translated into the Chaldee language ; and 
when the Greeks were masters of the world, 
they were translated by the seventy into Greek, 
and scattered over the Greek world. When 
Alexander the Great was in Judea, the predic- 
tions were shown to him. These predictions 
were thus in Hebrew, in the bands of the Jews, 
and their enemies, tho Samaritans, in Chaldee 
among the Chaldeans, and in the Greek lan- 
guage amoug the Greeks ; go that they were 
widely diffused in human languages, in various 
parts of the world, centuries before Titus, the 
author of the second captivity, was born. More 
than forty years befure Titus was born, Jesus 
Christ repeated the predictions of Moses res- 
pecting the calami tied that were to come upon 
the world, and added to the details. Those 
predictions were preached all over the world, 
were written in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, 
while Jndea was flourishing under the Herods. 
Profane historians, and Joseph us, as bitter 
an enemy of Jesus Christ, as any Tuner can be, 
record the exact fulfilment of each prediction 
thus made by Moses and by Jesus Christ And 
at this moment the miracle stands before our 
eyes. There is not one person who can be dis- 
tinguished as an Assyrian, a Chaldean, a Greek 
of the Greeks, or a Roman of the Ceawirean 
world, but here are the Jews, in Bpite of, and 
in defiance of nearly nineteen centuries of the 
most grinding and destructive oppression, as 
distinct from all that surrounds them, as they 
were the day that Joshua crossed the Jordan 
with them into the Holy Land. Con Rational- 
ism, In all its boasted power, even in lis surrep- 
titious claims, give any clue apart from revela- 
tion to a solution of these two startling prob- 
blems. They stand imperishable and invulner- 
able mouuments of the truth of the Mosaic rev- 
elation. 

We entreat these Turners to look into the 
pure word of revealed troth and survey its 
grand and glorious developments. A higher 
duty does not belong to human beings. We 
are persuaded that there is not a book on earth 



which stands on a more invulnerable basin, in 
its claims and statements, than the Bible. 
Whenever the light of unclouded reason ex- 
i, everything that truth and 
will be found there in their 
And in the words of one, who, 
at one time, at least, equalled any Turner or 
Freeman in his hatred of the Naaarene and of 
his doctrines, let all remember, that " God, 
who in sundry places and in divers manners 
anciently spoke to the fathers by the prophets 
— has in these last days spoken to us by a Sou, 
whom be constituted heir of all things (through 
whom also he made the worlds), who, being an 
effulgence of his glory and an exact Image of 
bis substance, and upholding all things by the 
word of bis power, when he bad made purifica- 
tion of our sins by himself, sat down at the 
right hand of the Majesty in high places. He is 
so much better then the heavenly 
by how much be has inherited a mor 
name than they. • • • When ho brings 
again the first-born into the world, he says, 
Yea, let all the heavenly messengers worship 
him. • * * And to the Son, thy throne, O 
God, endures forever. The scepter of thy 
kingdom is a scepter of rectitude. Thou hast 
loved righteousness and bated wickedness, there- 
fore God, thy God, bus anointed thco with the 
oil of gladness above thy associates." And the 
same writer, who assisted at the killing of the 
first Christian martyr, and who persecuted 
Christians in every way, says, after recounting 
the awful things at Mount Sinai, when the law 
was giren to Moses : — " Take care that you re- 
fuse not him. speaking. For if they did not 
escape who refused him who spake on earth, 
much more we shall not escape who turn away 
from him speaking from heaven. His voice 
then shook the earth. But now he has promised, 
saying, — Yet once I shake not the earth only, 
but also the heavens 1 Now, this speech, ' Yet 
oxce,' signifies the removing of the things 
shaken, is of things which were constituted, 
that the things not to be shaken may remain. 
Wherefore, we baring received a kingdom not 
to be shaken, let as have gratitude wh 
may worship God acceptably, with 
and religious fear. For even our God Is a con- 
suming fire." 

These things were uttered fuUy eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. In the very midst of the wit. 

of the resurrection of Christ, and of the 
miracles of his Apostles and other disciples. 
They are as imperative and as vital this day tn 
Louisville, as when they were spoken. The 
Bible, believed and obeyed, is the only security 
for freedom under the guarantees of laws and 
morals, and every lover of republicanism should 
know the foundation on which the 
and stand steadfastly by them. 



At a late library sale In London there were 
several lots of manuscripts and of eastern books, 
which brought a very high price. Thus, a Per- 
sian manuscript, Thah Jab an Nanra, two vol- 
umes in folio of 1616 pages, with thirty-six illu- 
minations, of which some were portraits of the 
kings of Persia, were bought at the price of 
£94 ; it to probable, that this manuscript, which 
was first in tho pissession of the king of Delhi, 
will enrich the library of the British Museum. 
The Koran in Arabic, 8ft* pages, was sold for 
£7 5* ; the Odes of Haflx, in 8vo, 384 pages, 
£3 2sl 6d. ; the Chinese Dictionary by Morri- 
sou, 6 volumes, £12 Lis, 
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M'MJIEK TWO. 
4i I' T T A ]■ E K C LI A 

»#*••■•«/ 

nploy at the present time 
about one hundred and seventy-five bauds, one 
hundred of whom are females, but, from pre- 
sent indications, a largely increased force will 
be required during the coming summer. We 
were much pleased with the appearance of the 
operatives (apeciaUy the female portion). The 
girls all work by the piece, having a stated 
price for each pair of shoes, cap, coat, or what- 
ever articles they may make. We understood 
their wages average from $4 to %.'< :>() per week. 
Attached to this establishment, is a laboratory 
tor testing the purity of the different articles 
used, aud for preparing the various chemical 
compounds used in the establishment, as well 
as in its experimental department 

There is also a blacksmith shop, with various 
tools incident to it, for repairing, at a moment's 
notice, any of the machinery, molds, or tools 
that might, by accident, be damaged ; also a 
carpenter's shop, for making and altering pnt- 
£. All the difler- 



" Many persons suppose that guttapercha and 

Indian-rubber are identical ; but they are en- 



are heated by 



•d by gaa, there being over two hundred and 
flfty burners for the latter. In every principal 
apartment there is also a two-inch Croton pipe, 
to each of which Is constantly attached from 
two hundred to four hundred feet of hose. In 
fret, for good order, cleanliness, and general 
management, it has rarely been our good for- 
tune to examine a more perfect establishment 
than the manufactory of this company. 

In conversation with the superintendent, we 
were forcibly impressed with the following re- 
marks, as from it we were convinced that we 
had drawn profitable and practical conclusion* 
» onr rTTvrVnce in (ha matter. He says— 



guttapercha, it would be ruined bey oud redemp- 
tion ; and should we undertake to work our 
substance as they do indian-rubber. we would 
produce an article of no value whatever. In- 
dian-rubber, from the first process to the last. 
Is soft and pliable, while guttapercha is still' 
and springy, like whalebone, until it goes 
through the vulcanizing process, which then 
entirely changes the nature of it. It is then 
Mrl am] pliable as Indian-rubber, and U would 
be difficult for one not accustomed to goods 
made of guttapercha to tell them apart, wen' 
it not for the peculiar balsamic, woody smell 
that always accompanies fabrics made of the 



Of the use* and appliances of guttapercha, a 
volume could be written, bnt as we have pre- 
viously remarked in this article, to our mind, 
its adaptation to water-proofing texatile fab- 
rics, is the most important When Indian-rub- 
ier was first used for this purpose, it was 
thought that the great desideratum was obtain- 
ed, aud large orders were received from gov- 
ernment for supplies for the army and 
navy ; but. after trial, it was found, from it" 
inability to stand changes of temperature, to 
be valueless. 

In fact, by advices by the last steamer, we 
understand that the 40.000 suits of indian-rub- 
ber clothing made in England, for the British 
army in the Crimea, and of which the " Lon- 
don Illustrated Newa," contained such graphic 
accounts, has proved to be utterly worthless, by 
the decomposition of the rubber. And both in 
this country and in Europe, we think its fur- 
ther employment for government purposes is 
wholly discontinued ; and that vulcanized gut- 
been thoroughly test- 



ed both for naval and military put 
lie and is adopted in Ita stead. Since u>» hit 
cle ha. been in the course of , 
Company has recelv 
own government, and also from 
government for the army in the Crimea. 

We have read a large number of certificate* 
from our army and naval officers, in which 
they speak with the greatest confidence in re- 
gard to manufactures by the Rider patent*. 

Lieutenant Colonel J.H. Eaton, writing from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, says v— 

" I procured from your agent In New York, 
the last summer, several articles of guttapercha 
goods, appropriate to the use of an officer in 
campaign. These were used in my journey 
across the plains to this territory, atid I have 
no hesitation in saying, that compared to the 
old indian-rubber water-proof articles, they arc 
of infinitely greater value. 

" The tent cloth I used chiefl 
and as a protectio 
DOM d to as great i 

in a tropical climate, and without the slightest 
change or wear on its surface. As a durable 
article In texture, it was exposed to the fretting 
against sharp and rude articles always found in 
n Iwppngc wagon, for two months, without any 
appreciable injury. T e tame remarks are ap- 
plicable to the cloaks and traveling bags 1 us<d. 
As water-proof articles, the guttapercha goods 
I believe to be complete and perfect 
every climate and every kind of use." 



hut vaiue. 

tb I used chiefly for a bed cover, 
ion to my bedding ; it was ex- 
i a heat from the sun as if used 



Captain K. B. Marcy, in speaking of his late 
trip across the plains, says that during the sum- 
mer months they were subjected to a climate 
with the thermometer ranging from 95 to 100 
In the shade, and during a portion or the time 
there were very heavy rains. 

" I have, previous to this trip, used the Indian- 
rubber procured from several different estab- 
Hshments. but have never found it to answer a 
good purpose but for a short time, as the rub- 
ls?r appeani to rot the falirlc, and become* soft 

totally w orthless, as they communicate in a very 
short time a very diHurreenble ta"te to water. 
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During my trip lust summer. I was furnished 
by the Quarter Master's Dcp'l with rubber 
socks, or tank*, for carrying water upon Pack 
Mule-* ; I fouud them of very little ««•, a« in ad- 
ditioa to the unpleasant Xante (hey imparted to 
water, the fabric soon gave way, and I could 
only use them a few days before they 
out. 



■ I used the guttapercha caotecn daring the 
entire trip, and it wag in perfect order when I 
returned. I have occasionally carried water in 
it for several days at a time, but could perceive 
no bad taste communicated to it, and 1 have no 
hesitation to pronounce it far superior, as a wa- 
ter vessel, to anything I have seen made of indian- 



Ueu tenant James Madison Frailty, of the 
United State* ship "St. Mary V writing from 
St Calhariues, Brazils, says 

" I have great pleasure in stating tbat I have 
given a fair trial to the ' Guttapercha suit of 
clothing,' which I purchased (rum you about 
that period, and have found it in every respect 
as warranted by you. It was fully tested in 
the warmest weather, having passed through 
both tropica, and at times when rain fell in 
great abundance, during which time I was the 
only officer nn board (other officers being pro- 
vided with oil clothing), who, after a four lour's 
watch on deck, went below without having a 
wet thread upon him.'' 

The following letter was received a few days 



V. 9. VXjut Shu* lswBfDtscs, 1 
Valpakamu, Caiu, Feb. 6, 18&V i 

Sir :— I have experienced great comfort and 
protection during a recent passage around 
Cape Horn, from a suit or your guttapercha. 

these goods are in my opinion, much supe- 
rior to tbo«e manufactured from Indian-rubber, 
if for nothing else, for their pliability, and 
their freedom from the smell and sticky pro- 
perty peculiar to that article. 

If, as I understand, it be true, that when 
closely packed in large quantities, they are not 
subject to spontaneous combustiou, I see no 
reason why they would not prove a good sub- 
stitute for the pen and monkey jackets, at 
present supplied to our seamen. 

With a view to their adoption as such. I 
would recommend that an application be made 
to the bureau of Provisions and Clothing for 
the Navy at Wuvfaington, in order to tbeir be- 
ing tested on board some one of our public 
•hips. Respectfully, your obedient serv't, 
Wn. Mkhvikk. 

Cnmmaodlng Uutml HUle. N'stsI 

Farm in tbs Ps/dBa Ocean 
Ma. Wtuun Hmn. nr.ri.Wt of tlx North Amtrlcaa 
Guttapercha ConnsnT, No* Yoik. 

In fact, bad we space, we could give a host 
of evidence from government officers, masters 
of vessels, and others who have tested gutta- 
percha in all weathers, and in all natural tem- 
peratures. Among others, we observe that 
Peter McCabe certifies tbat he was saved front 
the wreck of the ill-fated " Arctic," by a life 
preserver made by this toinpany. 

Another of the grand uses of this material is 
its appliance to tubing. The history of water 
carrying Is the history or civilization. First, 
the spring at which the wayfarer stooped to 
drink ; then the rude passage formed of trunks 
of trees laid end to end ; then the aqueduct 
carried o'er hill and valley to imperial Rome ; 
theu the gay splashing fountain, with its routine 
of water carriers; lastly, the leaden pipe, 
which does Its office stealthily beneath the earth, 
i the stream from Croton lake into our 
kitchens, etc. But perhaps even 
the reign of the leaden pipes Is doomed, and 
w« would not wonder to see them yet give way 
to guttapercha. Even while we write, the 
i of supply for large cities i* undergoing 



changes, and medical men arc beginning to 
perceive that the conveyance of water in leaden 
pipes is hurtful to the health, causing many 
sertous and alarming disorders ; such as mania, 
epilepsy, sudden death, nervous aff-ctions, par- 
alysis, consumption, hydrocephalus, heart dis- 
ease, etc. The whole of which are in many 
cases introduced into the system through the 
channel of our daily drink. For all sanitary 
purposes the guttapercha pipe is admirably ad- 
apted. It possesses wonderful strength, purity, 
and Is entirely unaffected by frost. A series of 
interesting experiments were made some four 
years since, at the Birmingham water-works, 
to ascertain the strength of pipes of J inch in 
diameter, and i inch thickness. These were 
attached to the iron main, and subjected for 
two months, to a pressure or two hundred feet 
head of water, without being in any way deter- 
iorated. In order to learn the maximum Btrcngth 
of the pipes, they were connected with the 
company's hydraulic proofing pump, the regu- 
lar load of which is 25'J lbs. ou the square inch. 
At this point they were unaffected, aud the 
pump was worked up to 337 lbs., but to the as- 
tonishment of every one, the pipes still remain- 
ed perfect. It was then proposed to work the 
pump up to 600, but it was found that the lever 
of the valve would bear no more weight. The 
utmost power of the hydraulic pump, there- 
fore, was Ineffectual to burst the pipe. 

The guttapercha pipe that conveys the Cro- 
ton from this city across the river to Blackwcll's 
Island, is 1,000 feet in length, and of but 2i 
inches in caliber. It has now been in use over 
three years, aud from all Indications is as good 
as new. 

The medical profession soon became aware 
of the extreme value of guttapercha, in the 
practice of surgery. Dr. Oxley discovered it 
to be " the best and easiest application ever 
yet discovered in the management of fractures, 
combining ease and comfort to the patient, aud 
wry much lessening the trouble of the surgeon." 
Dc also employed it for bougies, capsules, tubes 
for syringes, etc. Dr. Montgomerio says, " so 
well does it mold itself to every sinuosity, 
that it is more like giving the patient a new 
bone, than a mere support" A man lately 
brought to the hospital, who had bis lower jaw 
broken by a kick of a horse, and which was so 
severe as to cause hemorrhage from the ears, 
smashing the bone in several fragments, was 
able to speak and cat three days after the ac- 
cident, and felt so well with his guttapercha 
splint, tbat he Insisted on leaving the hospital 
within ten days. A gentleman of this city has 
lately applied this resin to the manufacture of 
artificial gums, and finds it answer the purpose 
much better than any other material yet em- 
ployed. 

Id the conducting of sound, guttapercha. Is 
also found remarkably useful. Speaking tubes 
of this substance for the conveyance of mes- 
sages, are now fltted up in mines, railway sta- 
tions, prisons, workhouses, hotels, and other 
large establishments. Partially deaf persons 
are found to appreciate its value ; and ingen- 
ious apparatus for their benefit, has been de- 
vised, including the distribution of the gutta- 
percha tubing over a church, or other large 
building*, so that by seating themselves at par- 



persons arc able to hear distinctly the sermons 
or speeches delivered therein. 

Guttapercha is also brought to the aid of the 
architect in the ornamental work of the inte- 
rior of houses. It appears to be admirably 
adapted for cornices, centers for ceilings ; also 
for picture frames, and many other uses to 
which plaster and papier machc have hitherto 
been applied. A curious and valuable use has 
been made of guttapercha tubing in the illumi- 
nation of buildings. One end being attached to 
the gas pipe and the rest coiled round a cylin- 
der. The light may be carried about by hand 
to any part of the building, the tube being 
coiled and uucoiled at pleasure. 

Among the many articles to which guttaper- 
cha has already been applied, are, waterproof 
garments of all kinds for both male and female ; 
carriage-cloths, table and pianoforte covers, 
borse covers, life preservers, traveling bags, 
boots and shoes, hats and caps, mechanics' and 
ladies' aprons, hospital sheeting, bathing mats, 
syringes, machine belting, fire buckets, paulina, 
tents, mail bags, knapsacks, haversacks, can- 
teens, belts, water tanks, holsters, provision 
bags, tent carpet?, o imp blankets, cannon co- 
vers, leggins, amunition bags, bridles and other 
parts of harness, steam packing, military hats, 
cap covers, pistol cases and belt*, carpeting*, 
swings, sailors' bags, pocket wallets, nursery 
aprons and sheets, whips, car springs, parlor 
tails, dolls and other toys, drinking cups, wash 
basons, policemen's batons, oil cans, acid vats, 
funnels, car trumpets, picture frames, surgical 
splints, powder flaska, sponge bags, book covers, 
gun and sword cases, galvanic batteries, hose 
and tubing, covering for telegraph wires, gutta- 
percha tissue for ladies' dresses, splints for dis- 
locations, combs, buttons, canes, knife bandies, 
boxes, hot water bags for cholera, pencil erasers, 
saddle bags, pump buckets, boats, — in fact, wo 
could go on almost ad libitum, but space forbids, 
and no doubt the above enumeration will give 
a good idea of the vast extent of the general 
appliances of this, to us, new and truly valuable 
substance. 

We would fcel that this paper was incom- 
plete were wo to omit alluding to William Ri- 
der, Esq., the President of the North Amerk-un 
Guttapercha Company, and the principal genius 
in the invention or the art of vulcanizing the 
substance that has been our text Mr. Rider la 
truly a wonderful man, and has valuable quali- 
ties rarely seen combined in the same individ- 
ual. Independent of his inventive and scien- 
tific attainments, he Is a shrewd, active, intelli- 
gent business man ; and the more difficult the 
object to be attained, the more suitable the ele- 
ment for him, aud the more certainty of its be- 
ing overcome, and the desired result accom- 
plished. The first we heard of Mr. Rider, be 
was engaged with Goodyear, and. we have un- 
derstood, that it was mainly through the Instru- 
mentality and means of Mr. Rider, that Good- 
year obtained bis art and patents for vulcan- 
Izing Indian-rubber. Mr. Rider formed and 
successfully put In operation the Union Rubber 
Company ; but when he discovered the superior- 
ity of guttapercha ho sold out and devoted his 
whole attentiou to that subject ; and the above 
statements are convincing proofs of his success. 
The North American Guttapercha Company was 
by him. He has bet 
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and active manager from the first. We at* 
confident the stockholders will keep him there. 

as William Rider are an honor to 
nd the history ol their lives, 
U the true history of the country In which they 
live. In our opinion wc cannot have too many 
nch. 

Since the above was in type we have received 
the report of the Board of Government Officer*, 
who were appointed to examine fabrics covered 
i vulcanized guttapercha, with especial re- 
to iti introduction in the army of the 
U. & The examination wan a moat thorough 
one, the articles being tested in various ways,— 
sometimes by an extreme heat, at others by the 
opposite verge of cold. Shorn were filled with 
vinegar, oil water, alcohol, etc.; and, except the 
alcohol, which was slightly tainted in taste (al- 
though each liquid bad remained in the viwW 
several days), they answered the purpose* mwt 
In conclusion, the Board strongly 
its adoption and urn for the par- 
poses specified. It, therefore, gives us great 
pleasure to find all onr most sagulne predic- 

rity. ^ 

THE PRESK.TT WAR IS Bt ROPE. 



[Tlir following l^ttrr from in Amrrintn In l'l.-i" 1<i tn« 

frUod ia Washington, publUbsd in the " National Intel 
hgtncsr, 1 ' contain*. In a compact form and veil written, 
• krg* amount of laUr»t.Df Information upon Ui* front 



Puns, April It, 1SU. 
The military movements, shipments of all 
kinds of stores and munitions of war, emimi kii- 
tioo of troops, stores, males, etc., continue to be 
nude at the southern ports of the Empire, on a 
gigantic Napoleonic scale, and indicate but lit- 
tle prospect of peace, or the speedy downfall of 
Sevastopol. Up to this time 146,000 troops 
have been embarked for the East from Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, and Algiers. Forty-five to fifty 
thonsand more are now going forward, making 
nearly 200,000 men. that have gone or are go- 
ing to that slaughter-house, the Crimea. Thirty 
five thousand horses and mules have also already 
t sent there, and from six to eight thousand 
• are now at or near Marseilles going for- 
I as rapidly as possible. It Is in vain *o «*- 
s or going, which far ex- 
ceeds the quantity prepared for the great Rus- 
sian campaign, in 1812. One item that has been 
shipped is 350,000 bomb- shells, and 150.001) 
more arc now ready for shipment. Cannon 



ball* 



go by the cargo, and every 
or less of them. Saveral ba 



vessel tnk.'S 



I hundred pieces 
of battering cannon, one hundred and fifty ad- 
ditional for the siege, and mortars of all sizes, 
are now being sent Muskets sufficient to arm 
the entire male Turkish population capable of 
bearing arms, and poivder in quantities that 
would blow up the earth and reduce it again to 
chaos ; provisions of all kinds ; clothing, horses, 
boards, planks, waterproof tenia, and other sup- 
plies of every description have gone, and are 
going In quantities that almost exceed cre- 
dence. 

The vastness of the reaouroes and power of 
this country is strikingly exhibited by what she 
is now doing, and all apparently without any 
groat effort, and certainly without the least 
sign of exhaustion. In former wars, to put 
afloat on the ocean a military expedition of 
twenty or thirty thousand men was considered 
a wonderful thing, but now France sends two 
hundred thousand to the remote end of the 
Black SeA. with less effort and in less time than 
she dispatched the expedition of thirty thousand 
men to Egypt, in 1798, under Bonaparte. 

There are 460 cannon and mortars of the 
largest size mounted and playing on Sevastopol. 
Whilst the Russians, it is said, have 2,000 pieces 
in position for the defense 0 f the place, with a 
still overflowing arsenal. All the above Is ex- 



clusive of the artillery of the armies on both 
sides. 

France at this moment is decidedly the most 
powerful nation of the world, and ia ruled by 
an extraordinary man. The Emperor oversees 
everything, never appears to be hurried, drives 
doily about Paris, alone or accompanied by the 
Empress ; be neither dreads the Legitimists, 
Orleanista, Red Republicans, nor the assassin's 
polguard ; he thinks himself " the man of des- 
tiny." 

More than nine hundred merchant vessels, of 
from 300 to 2,000 tuns, are now in public em- 
ploy in connection with the war in the East. 
They arc generally chartered for six months, 
certain. Seventy private steamers, some of the 
largest size, are also in this employ, besides the 
large number of regular war steamers. Fifty 
steamers are constantly on duty between Con- 
stantinople and Sevastopol. 

A letter which 1 have seen from Marseilles 
mentions the following American vessels : — 

Clipper ship " Ocean Herald," 2,200 tuns, 
chartered at $5 per tun per month, and had 
just sailed with 160 horses and 1.700 tuusof km- 
irritL 

Ship " Ticonderoga," 1,500 tuns, loading with 
1 .200 tuns of materiel, 200 horses, and 200 troops ; 
chartered at Hi per tuu per month. 

Ship •• Emma." 1,100 tuns, came kind of car- 



go ; chartered at 17 shillings sterling ($4.J) per 
tun per month. 

Ship "Great Republic," 3.500 tuns, and 
" Queen of the Clippers," 2,400 tuns ; the for- 
mer chartered at 17 shillings ($44) and the lat- 
ter at 16 ($4) per tun per month. The former 
was expected to arrive from London and the 
latter from Malta, and both to load with moni- 
tions and warlike stores and deck loads of 
horses. 

Ship " Kate Howe" had sailed for Algeria to 
load with bay and barley for Sevastopol, at $11 
per tun, measurement, for the trip. 

Ship "Anua Tin" loaded at Toulon with 
stores at $10 per mcasuremcut tun. 

Steamer '• William Penn," ©00 tuns, chartered 
at $10,000 per month and the Government to 
furnish coal. 

Nineteen others have been chartered In Eng- 
land by the French Government to proceed to 
Marseilles and Toulon to convey horses, mules, 
and stores. 

All hopes of an early peace have vanished, 
and no one pretends to predict the duration of 
the war or the nations which are yet to tic 
drawn into the vortex. What I always pre- 
dicted is every day becoming more certain, that 
Austria will not take an active part against 
Russia, aud the utmost which can be expected 
from her will be continued neutrality. The 
Allies may attempt to coerce her by threats as 
lo Lomlmrdy and Hungary, but 1 do not be- 
lieve it will have the desired effect. Besides, 
it would be a d&Dfrerous game on the part of 
England and France, as it might drive Austria 
into an alliance wM instead of agom* Russia, 
in which ease she would be supported by Prus- 
sia and a large portion of the rest of Germany, 
which would be a very fearful combination for 
the Western Powers in the present position ol 
their affairs, and one which they will not cause- 
lessly encounter. 

Troops do not at present embark to gaily as 
formerly for the Crimea. It is no longer consi- 
dered as a frolic. Sevastopol cannot, as at first 
intimated, be taken by a coup di pied, and they 
have a powerful and brave enemy to fight 
This latter, however, would not deter French- 
men, but they dread the distempers of the Cri- 
mea — typhus, dysentery, and cholera — before j 
which ail courage Is unavailing, and which 
make dreadful ravages in their ranks, and 
sweep them down as if the angel of death con- 
tinually hovered over them. The two former 
diseases are now raging in the camp to a fear- 
ful extent, and vessels returning from the Black 
Sea with sick and convalescent are put Into 
strict quarantine, so great ia the dread in 
France of these diseases. If the cholera should 
again appear in the Allied camp, they will have 
a dreadful summer before them. 
This war has greutiy reversed the order of 
Formerly the Block Sea was the 



granary of Europe and supplied half the conti- 
nent with grain ; now it U shipped in immense 
Quantities from France and Algeria to supply 
the army. This fact is a proor that the Allies 
can derive but small supplies from the country, 
and that they command only the ground on 
which they are encamped. 

The expenses of this war are incredible, and, 
instead of diminishing, seem lo increase. The 
British budget is upward* of eighty millions of 
pounds sterling, of which thirty millions ore for 
the war. In the last great war Great Britain 
carried It on in every quarter of the glofie, and 
had her army, war garrisons and fleet* at every 
point and on every sea ; lmt now the above 
enormous expenditure is required when the war 
may be said to be confined to only a single 
point, and her army and fleet in every other 
quarter of the globe are in repose, on a peace 
establishment. Soon wc shall hear " the groans 
of the Britons" from increased taxes, loans, fair- 
ing off in trade, and general distrcs 

What I suggested In a former letter is to be 
realized. An entrenched camp for 40,000 men 
is to be established near Constantinople, and 
will be occupied by French troops ; the city is 
also to be strongly fortified. The French will 
be established in Turkey, and tnll unsrr oyam 
Iran tkrrr. Nark this prediction, for be assured 
it will be verified. iMxtor Napoleon will take 
charge of " the sick man." The Turks are con- 
vinced that their long encampment in Europe 
is about being brok en up* They are no longer 
rulers In their own territory. The " mj!dH " 
has possession of it, and means to remain. 
Tbey would, however, much prefer the Russians, 
as they think tbey would be allowed freedom 
for their religion, and remain as tbey now do 
in many of the Russian provinces. In addition 
to the proposed entrenched camp the French 
ore now constructing some immense and Bins- 
sire buildings there for the accommodation of 
troops, which cannot possibly be completed for 
several years, and are evidently intended for 
permanent establishments. 

I still do not belle va the Emperor will go to 
the Crimea. If Sevastopol had fallen, sxd he 
had established his entrenched camp near Con- 
stantinople, he might probably pay a flying 
visit under the enthusiasm which would prevail 
at home, and to show himself lo the army. Still, 
in opposition to my own opinion. General — — — -, 
of the Imperial Guard, who took leave of the 
Emperor, a few days since, to etnlwrk for the 
Crimea, called upon me, and said the parting 
words of the Emperor were, " I shall soon sea 
you at Constantinople." The 8th of May, it 
is even said, is fixed for his departure ; still, 1 
do not think be will go. 

Notwithstanding the present state of Euro 
pean affairs, 1 am prepared to see some new ana 
strange continental arrangements, even to the 
extent of an alliance between France and Rus- 
sia, with a view to a division of the spoils. The 
booty to be divided would be 
Uelgit.ro, the Rhenish Provinces 
from Italy. 

Three days since, the railroad, for the first 

time, was opened through the whole distance 
from Paris lo Marseilles — a distance of five bun 
dred and fifty miles, which is now performed In 

works of the kind in the country. France has 
now complete lines of railroads to her northern 
and eastern frontier, and to several points on 
the Atlantic coast, and now this newly opened 
line to the Mediterranean. You, in the United 
Slates, can hardly realize the immense facilities 
which such works give for military operations 
on the gigantic scale in which the latter ore 
conducted in Europe. May we never have oc- 
casion tor them for such purposes in the United 
States; but let the American people adhere to 
their peace policy, as the only guarantee for 
continued progress and prosperity, and avoid, 
at almost any sacrifice, except that of national 
honor, being plnnged into all the disasters and 
horrors of modem warfare, which are fearfully 
Increased to what they were iu former wars. 

[By the latest accounts from Parts, the Em- 
peror, who had just narrowly escaped assasi-inn- 
tlon by a pistol shot from an Dalian, bad again 
postponed his tourney to the Crimea.] 
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! of the above engraving oo 
this page requires a word of explanation. We 
bad procured for the Unit id States Magazine, 
a tmie.it of twelve beautiful engravings, one for 
each month In the year, representing the twelve 
nigra in the zodiac, as the good old 
in the day* of our boyhood used to 
them, in very striking picture., with the Latin 
and English names duly annexed, viz.: Aries, 
the Ram— Taurus, the Bull— Gemini, the Twins 
—Cancer, the Crab— Leo, the Lion — Virgo, the 
Virgin — Libra, the Scales— Scorpio, the Scorpi- 
on — Sagittarius, the Archer — Capricornua, the 
Goat— Aquarius, the Water-bearer— Pisces, the 
Fishes. This scries of cuts was commenced In 
the January number ; so that four of them have 
already been published. 

The magaaine has heretofore been published 
<>n the middle of each month, but now in com- 
mencing the second volume, we have concluded 
to change the time of publication to the first 
of the month. We therefore had to throw the 
present number back a couple of weeks from 
the usual date, to the first of May, or forward 
a couple of weeks to the first of June. As a 
matter of convenience we adopted the latter 
and commence the second volume on 
the first of June. This will not make the 
slightest difference In the account of any sub- 
fur each one will receive his twelve 
live numbers for the year, no matter 
ber he may havo commenced with. 
This change of date makes the May number 
the last in»lead of the first number of the sec- 
ond volume. But wo were not willing to de- 
prive our readers of the engraving for May, the 
sweet Twins, and have therefore given It a 
place on the editorial page. 



sickly or diseased appetite, 
present number may not have quite so much 
variety, as we generally aim to supply, we 
trust, with the " Wheat" on the first page, the 
Chaff" on the last, and the Tarfot* •• flxins " 
that intervene, the reader may be able to 
i comforuble meal We hope the wheat 
will prove valuable and instructive, as 
well aa Interesting, to farmers and others who 
take an interest in agricultural subjects. It was 
got up with much labor and no small expense. 
We had the engravings made expressly for the 
article at a cost or nearly a hundred dollars. 
We should thiok any farmer In the country 
would gladly pay the price of the magazine for 
a year for the sake of getting that article. 

The post-o (Bee article contains more valuable 
information on postal affairs in thiscounlry and 
England than we have seen an; 
bodied in the same amount of 

The article on Tom Paine Is written with 
great ability, and cannot (all to be read with 
unusual Interest 

The portraits and sketches of Arnold and An- 
dre have a permanent historical interest, and 
Brady's Leap and Butler s Ride add to their 
historic interest a spice of romance. 

Our correspondent, " Nereus," appears again 
in the present number, with some verses of deep 
and delicate thought and fine artistic finish. 
And our fair correspondent, "Xenctte," also 
in the present number furnishes a noble song, or 
ode, In honor of "Labor." 

Our young friend and coadjutor, " Democri- 
tus, jr.," finds his page open to him this month, 
and spreads himself accordingly. But, gentle 
reader, take hold and help yourself to what you 



t of the work, or any odd n am- 
bers that may be desired. We are ready to 

bound, at the low price of one dollar and a 
half a copy ; and we believe It would be i 
cult to find a work of so much interest 
value anywhere else for the same money. 



The Papers Focxd tx Major Andre's Boots. 
-Aa curious relics of our revolutionary his- 
tory, we have annexed to the brief biography of 
the unfortunate Major Andre, In the preceding 
page*, a copy of the papers which were found 
in his boots at the time of his capture. Colo- 
nel Beckman, of Flatbush, Long Island, a 
grandson of Governor George Clinton, bad in 
his possession a large number of trunks of old 
of the revolutionary 



in Andre's boots were discovered, some ten or 
a dozen years ago. They were procured at the 
time and published by the " New York Herald." 
We copy the whole series of the thirteen pnrx-rf, 
except an elaborate table of figures, showing 
the different kinds and distribution of ordnance, 
etc., at the various forts and batteries of West 
Point, on the 5th of September, 1780. 



Back Ngxbkhs axd Odd 
The Pskshvt Ni mmcii.— Aa the reader has It now have electrotype plates made of each 
already before him, we need not say much number and page of the magazine, and are 
about it We try to furni.-h wholesome and having the ffmt volume also re-set and electro- 
MilmUntial rood for those who chooso to sit down I typed, wc can always furnish full sets from the 



A Word to our Friends or ths Coojtrt 
Press. — We are under very great obligations to 
our friends of the press in all parts of the coun- 
try, for the very numerous and highly compli- 
mentary notioes they hav« given of our maga- 
zine. We could not ask for greater praise than 
they have bestowed upon it. ranking it, as they 
do by general consent, a* the best magazine for 
the price there is published, and some doing us 
the honor to call it the best magazine in the 
< Huntry, regardless of price. But we have one 
lit'.le word of complaint to bring, even against 
rrar friends of the press. It is a want of care on 
their part, in copying articles got up expressly 
(■•i t'.U magazine, to give us due credit for the 
sunn The incidents In American history, with 
original engravings, are both writcn and en- 
grAvrd at large expense, expressly for this mag 
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Mill?. And yet we notice that many of the ar- 1 gulshad persons— mostly Ameri can*- from tbc 
tides go the round* of the paper* without i 
credit whatever. And the name also with 
•aid to some other articles. 



Thi Gsxat Monolith at St. Pktmuoicko.— 
Our engraving on the tinted leaf in the present 
number represents the HvUi oV V Slot Major, or 
the War Department at St Petersburg, togeth- 
er,, with the remarkable column erected to 
the memory of Alexander the First, said to be 
the greatest shaft in a single block that has 
been erected in modern times. This shaft is 
upwards of eighty feet long, and is computed 
to weigh more than four hundred tuna It U of 
red granite, standing on a pedestal of the same 
material twenty-five feet high. The capital, 
statue, and cross on the top, raises the height to 
shout s hundred slid fifty feet. 



As article on the New York Cirv Schools, 
; of the extent of other'articlea, is 
I till onr next. 



THY ITAR OP LOVI. 
bt Misars 

Iwr lots should be a cheerful thins; , 

Mad* up of i 
Asjoyoaeas Uw| 



time of Columbus to the present day, each por- 
trait being accompanied with a brief well-writ- 
ten biography of the individual. Great pains 
hare been taken to obtain the beat possible 
likeaessea of the originals, and the portraits 
have been drawn and engraved with superior 
artistic skill, and all expressly for this work. 
This imperial volume, in superb gilt binding, 
is sold for the remarkably low price of TmxE 
Dollars, with a large discount to agents who 
engage In its Bale. Published by J. M. Emer- 
son A Company, at the office of the Cnited 
Statss Maoaxws, No. 1 Spruce Street, New 
York 

» ■ 

ACAHSIZ AJ»D HU WORKS. 

s it la sot too much to aay that Prufeeeor Ague 
w firing. He 
.., .« . cnuen of Um tnlled 
It U a matter 




to «we«u*t harmony. 

t beauty of a peribot Ufc 
lamb* marred by tec 

>uf h human deet.ny la rib 




But such, whaleer my fate may be, 
1 trust may nerer eotne t.. the*. 

The holtneaa of Nature dwells 
1 m tbs bosH ; 




»W dwells la Um botwr ■ 
Tbis should not be a llfr af tears. 

I would not ban than think that earth 
■ little bop* is iun ; 
r are not o( tbs freate.t worth. 



True h. 



i from i 



LiAe fragrance from the llowsret, 

A true heart mnnot toeae ncr mar 

Its dan frt ny on earth ; 
Ooerrlag aa tbe eternal itar 

It follows, from tta birth, 
1U duty, through lire's raried years, 
Dot never witti repinlne; tears. 

Thy atar bears* with a happy ray, 
Fair a* the rtar. of Night ; 

and though a cloud la there to-day 
It* r ut a re an la bright ; 

Then ever through fay future years 

May iter anile* baoleb clo 
Nsw Toss, Jfay 13tA, 1AM. 



A. QRKAT BOOK WXHl THE PROFLE. 

" I** Amtriam PoHraxL (raUtru*' has been laid 
«n onr table, just as we were closing up tbe 
present number of the magaaine, and had no time 
-pace lert for s proper notice. We must, how- 
ler, make room for a brief remark. The mag- 
nitude; and vara, of this book, compared with 
we price, constitute one of the wonder* of book- 
niakinir. It Is, a large octavo volume, of nearly 
•fgtt hundred pa^.g, (-lc^ftntly printed on fine 



raelndsr of hla til*, wlikh la now only in ila bright meri- 
<tlao. He belierea thU continent affords him Uie beet and 
moat complete Beld for hla scientific pursuits, and be will 
r.tit abandon It (or any position of honor or emolument 
offered hla In Kurope. Through the liberality of lion. 
Abbot Lnwranoe ha reca l eaa, w* belief., three thouunvd 
dollar* a year, aa Professor In Ui* Lawrence ScieaitlJlc 
School, attached to the I'niTereily of Cambridge, and en- 
dowed by that princely merchant of Boston. We bare 
eeen It stated recently that ITefruaor AgaaaH baa been 
..if.-red ten ihuuwad dollar* a year to take a position 
In on. of lb. EnglUh □nlraraltiea, which be ha. declinad. 
Tbe following brief, but lnt«r*.tinr notice of the Professor 
aod hi. acieotite labor., we lad In the National lnt.tt|. 

A REcg.vr honor has been conferred upon this 
distinguished naturalist, in the award of the 
first Cwtw Priu by the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris. 

Soon after Cnvier's death a subscription was 
raised for the erection of a monument to bis me- 
mory, which produced a larger sum than was 
expended for that object Tbe surplus was placed 
in the charge of the Academy of Sciences in 
I'arla. This was to accumulate until It should 
produce a certain amount, which was destined 
to commemorate tbe name of Cuvier in a differ- 
ent way, by granting the income every third 
year to the author who should, during that in- 
terval, most contribute to tbe advancement of 
either zoology or geology. Tbe flrrt prize, how- 
ever, was not to be awarded until twenty years 
after Cuvicr's death. And it was then to be 
given to the anthor who should hare fulfilled 
tbe conditions required by too foundation for 
the whole of that period. 

The following extract, translated from the i 
Comptm Rkn-dcs of tbe Academy, will show in 
what manner the first prize has been awarded : 

" Many works of a superior order have ap- 
peared within the last few years upon these two 
sciences. Among these the commission has 
given a decided preference to the work of Mr. 
Agaasix on • Fossil Pishes.' 

" ThU work, immense in its details. Is like- 
wise distinguished by a vast and strong concep. 
lion, and by sustained and elevated views. 
Moreover, the commission has not forgotten the 
flattering encouragements which the author re- 
ceived from Cuvier himself, and the kind of 
mission which seems to have been imposed upon 
him by tbc great naturalist to complete the 
Palamtulnm o/ Vrrltbral AnimaU — a noble mis- 
sion, which has been most rajccewfully filled. 
The CSmer Prut |. therefore awarded to the 

far as, 



Tbe chief merit of this great work la its ori. 
(finality. It embraces an almost unexplored re- 
gion of science, in which Little had 1 
by the labors of others. The aothoi 
rere mainly directed to 
bad not before been scientifically exam- 
and the difficulties to be overcome, oven 
in the preparation of such an enterprise, will 
appear from the fact that these specimen* were 
displayed in more than sixty different cabinets 
in various parti of Europe. 

It may well excite our surprise that, while 
this work was in progress, several others of 
scarcely less value In the various departments 
of natural history the result of profound re- 
search and elaborate investigation, were produc- 
ed by the same author. Among these may be 
enumerated the Natural History of Fresh Water 
Fishes of Central Europe, four separate 



and Living Shell 
on the Fossil Fishes in the 
old Red Sandstone of Great Britain and Russia. 
All these works are accompanied by numerous 
engraving* drawn from original specimens, and 
executed with great beauty and exactness. 
To these may be added two other works of 



digious labor and most comprehensive know- 
ledge of the science to which they relate : First, 
the zoological nomenclature, being a systema- 
tic catalogue of all tbe names of tbe genera at 
animals, living and fossil, which have been In- 
troduced Into tbe science of natural history. 
The whole number of gotten thus cla^fl,,! 
amounts to more than seventeen thousand. In 
this catalogue tbe author by whom each name 
was given, and the date of tbe publication in 
which it is mentioned, are indicated, and the 
etymology of the name is defined. Second, a 
lliMioffraphical Description of all the publica- 
tions on Natural History which have appeared 
be time of Aristotle to the i 



works are of inestimable valuo to 
devoted to any of the branches of natural his- 
tory. 

In the midst of these laborious achievements 
Agassiz found leisure to pans weeks for several 
successive summers In the recetajes of tbe Alps, 
studying from personal observation the phe- 
nomena of the OUdm, a subject wbiob had oc- 
cupied many able pens and produced ingenious 
theories. The results of his researches are 
given in two volumes on the Glaciers of the 
Alps, illustrated by accurate drawings of some 
of the most romarkablo glaciers, exhibiting 
their forms, progressive changes, and peculiar 
and varied appearances. This work was re- 



prising a series of new and exact olmervntious, 
as presenting original views and deep philoso- 
phical deductions, and especially as unfolding 
what the author denominates the (Viiewf .System. 

During the last seven years Professor Agassis 
has been a citizen of the United States, holding 
the office of Professor of Natural History In 
Harvard University. Tempting offers have 
been made to him from eminent institutions in 
Europe with the hope of obtaining bis services 
and the Influence of his name. These offers lis 
has declined, aod resolved to devote hla future 
life aud lalwrs to his adopted country. Since 
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energy of purpose, strong lore at research, 
and unwearied activity which marked in so 
conspicuous a manner bin previous career, have 
been exercised in studying and advancing the 
natural history of America. He is thus en- 
gaged in exploring a new field, wish the signal 
adrantageof his eminent attainments and large 
experience already acquired in the old world, 
all conspiring to facilitate his present pursuits 
and to crown them with success. 

It is understood that be has now in the pro- 
gress or preparation, as the fruit of his re- 
searches In the natural history of this country, 
materials sufficient for ten quarto volumes, to 
be entitled "Contributions to the Natural His- 
tory of the United States," and that the first 
part may be expected soon to be ready for the 
press. Such a work, from such a source, rela- 
ting wholly to America, will bo not less hon- 
orable to the country than to its author. It 
will diffuse a knowledge of American science, 
and contribute to elevate it in public estima- 
tion wfaercTer intelligence and learning arc 
considered as an index of intellectual culture 
and progressive civilisation. A work of this 
kind must necessarily be expensive, by reason 
of the illustrative engravings which it requires, 
yet it can scarcely be doubted that, from pa- 
triotic feeling, it will meet with a generous pa- 
tronage from the intelligent and liberal-minded 
generally, as well as from those who arc special- 
ly interested in scientific inquiries. 



LAVGIII*G 



CHAFF, 

i st inofo- 

tfiiTt'ft, jvsiEia. 
TiiK No-Nothins Is the growiniat party that 
ever got root in this country. It grows faster 
than Jack's bean, that got so high by the third 
morning that Jack could n't see the top of It. 
It grows faster than Jonathan's punkin vine, 
ont on the western prairie, that in five minutes 
after it got cleverly up out of the ground, 
started off at a dog-trot for the far west, and in 
fifteen minutes was goln It full chisel, runnin 
like a streak of chalk ; and Jonathan mounted 
his boss, and rid off npon the gallop to see 
where It was goln to. He rid day and night, 
and the third day be found the punkin vine be- 
gan to lag, and at last he come up with it, and 
found it was brought to anchor by growin a 
monstrous great punkin, half as )>ig as a meetin- 
hoose. 

It's been only two years since the No-Nothin 
party took root, and now Its branches are run- 
ning all ovrr every State and Territory ol this 
great country, and Cullforny besides, going 
about everywhere like a roarin lion seektn 
whom it may devour. It commonly swallows 
down some large city for breakfast ; then takes 
a walk into the country and does up a few broad 
counties for dinner, and at night gobbles up a 
half doxen fat villages for supper. No wonder 
No-Nolhinlsm is growin fat and large. It Is a 
high liver, and a fast liver. It lives Ukc an 
alderman, and takes late suppers, derourin 
broiled Irishmen for broiled oysters, and mine- 
in up an Arch-Bishop for mock-tnrtlo soup. 
Who would n't grow fat on such a livin ! Once 
in a while it starts out on a regular bust, aud 
then a whole State has to go for it Then the 
old Bay State, Plymouth Rock and all. is swat 



lowed at a gulp, and Cape Cod thrown in for 
soss. There 's no overloadin the stomach of 
No-Notbinism ; it swallows New Hampshire and 
its cverlastin granite hills, and Glnvral Pierce 
on top of 'era, and the whole dose sets as eacy 
on its stomach as a cup of soft custard. It puts 
little Rbody in lis pocket to kwp for a tit-bit 
between meals. It marches over the land with 
giant strides; Scwnrdite* flee before it, aud the 
Wise men of old Virginny tremble in its pre- 
sence. It will soon be seen ridin straddle on 
the Rocky Mountains, with New York City for 
one stirrup and San Francisco for t'other. The 
Mormons better stan from under, or they'll be 
" crushed out." 

But now about the next Presidency. Nc- 
Nolhinism is sure to have it, if it don't split in 
tu. But there 's tbc rub : it may split in tu, or 
die of a surfeit. It Is such an everlastin gor- 
mandizer, that there seems to be some danger 
of its splitin from mere fullness. Bat that 
isn't the greatest danger. It takes in so many 
things into its stomach that don't agree well 
together, that there is a good deal of danger of 
bringin on a sour stomach that will make it 
throw up, or else geltin filled up with some 
sort of a gas that will go off with spontaneous 
combustion, and split the whole thing In to, 
throwing one half into the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the other half into the Pacific. You can some- 
times mix Ik- and water If you use soft soap 
enough ; but there is some things that grow on 
the two sides of Mason and Dixon's line that all 
the soft soap in creation could nt mix. To try 
to mix such things would be like 
ocean and letting it into the bnrni 
of Vesuvius ; it would create • sauaftos. The 
ocean or the mountain wonld have to hack out. 
A few sprays thrown up from the northern 
ocean have already fallen on the southern vol- 
cano ont there In Kansas, mid hava mode sich 
a sputterin as ought to be a caution to No- 
Nothinism what it takes into its stomach, if 
it don't want to be blowed up like a 
mill and scattered to the four winds. 

But. as I said afore, if No-No thinism dont 
split, it 'II carry the next Presidency. And it 
is thought there will be no very great difficulty 
in finding somebody willing to take the office. 
If commodore George Law wont take it, may 
be commodore Yandcrbllt will. And it he 
wont, may be G literal Sam Houston could be 
persuaded to take it. And if be couldn't be 
persuaded, may be some one among their twenty 
fellow-candidates could. But if they all de- 
cline, it will be tbc duty of the 
dates to form a joint stock company, 
turns flllin the Presidential chair, week In and 
week out. For we must have a President some 
I how or other. The country would be as bad 
oft without a President as a toad without a tail. 
| every bit and grain. And some folks think the 
country has run a pretty narrow chance of get- 
tin into that forlorn predicamer 
said tbc old Whig party was dead 
and the old Democratic party was all split up 
into flinders, and what should we do for a Pre- 
sident* But, lnckily, No-Notblnism is wide 
awake, and alive and kickin, and there's hopes 
of the country yet • 

No-Nothinism looks out sharp for the nunne- 
ries and convents, aud is pretty sure to find out 
what's goln on there. The legislature of the 



old Bay Stale sent a No-Nothin committee to 
look after a little nunnery school in Koxhury. 
And they went and rummaged carefully, high 
and low, but they couldn't And notbin. How 
so [never every body said 'twas a great occasion, 
if they couldn't lind nothin. so the "1 
Atlas'' celebrated it in the following ode . 



Cooaer r»»i cantor, 

Wl*r* .hail I wander? 
rp stair*, down stain, 

In a lady 'a eltambar ; 
• Th*l» «W-pt s ladr, 

VnSrr tb<* clothes : 
In popjsid * Senator, 

With a Umg nose. 

Out popped ths Senator — 

Sole mol» b* nw, 
Such a akrpiiig beauty 

lis B*r«f aaw before. 
Wlwn a prtttr little nun 

Is Irlng taut uloop, 
A aarlv* bora An*«rteaa'i 

EoUttad tu a peep. 

Bnt though the Mu-xu hnsetts No-Nothins 
didn't find nothin, the New York No-Nothins 
did ; for while the Massachusetts No-Nothins 
hunted the poor nuns, the New York No-No- 
thins hunted the rich Archbishop. And the 
huntia went on some thin in this way : — 

Senator Brooks. Mr. Archbishop, you are 
gcttin an awful sight of church property into 
your own Individual hands. We No-Nothins 
aint agoin to stan this. It's gettin to be dan- 
gerous to our republican institutions, and we 
are agoin to put a stop to it Your property 
must be worth pretty near five million* of dol- 

Aacmisaor. It's a lie, sir. I aint worth a 
stiver in the world— nothin but my library, and 
* } »ri of the furniture in the house, aud the bed 
I sleep on ; that's all I don't own the roof 
that f belters me, I'm a very poor man, sir. 

No-NoTHOt Sbxatob. Bnt, my dear sir, will 
your reverence jest please to look here ; look 
nl these records. Here is an immense nmoutit 
or property all deeded right out straight to you 
aud your heirs for ever, as strong as the law 
it. Here, sir, count 'em up ; there is 
indred lota of great value deeded to 
yon here in the City of New York. 

AKcnmsHor. It's a lie, sir; there isn't but 
seventy-one lots ; count 'em up for yourself. 

No-Nothw SxxaTOK. Bnt, my dear sir, 
here's a nest of very valuable lots up town, 
that you've omitted. These will swell the list 
up to pretty near what I said. Please to count 
these, sir, for they also belong to your pro- 
perty. 

Ancnntsnof. It's a lie, sir ; they are not 
my property, and they never was deeded to 
me. 

No-Nonrro SxxaToe. [Puts on his specta- 
cles and looks again.] Oh, I see how 'tis ; they 
arc leattd to you, and not deeded ; and the lease 
runs for " nine hundred and ninety-nine years," 
and you are payln one cent a year rent for 
that princely amount ot property. It is true 
there is some difference between twerdle-dum 
and tweedle-deo ; but unless you are goin to 
livo a good deal longer than old Methuselah 
did. I dont sec bnt you arc about as wall off 
with the lease as van would be with the flcrd. 

Abc h nmno r. Yon are " a vile insect" and, 
I take you " with covered hands" and throw 
you ont of the window. 

No-Nontw Skxator. But the " vile Insect" 
will still bux, and if you aint pleased with tbo 
tune yon shouldn't hare meddled with bis. 
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IX TltODCCTIOK. 

Tam way to long, tbe wind ni cold, 
The Mi tiKtri-1 ft* Infirm and old ; 
Hia witber'd chock and tresses grey, 
Secm'd to hare known a better day ; 
Tbc harp, his eolo remaining joy, 
Won curried by aa orpbaD boy. 
Tbe last of all tbc Bards was be, 
Who aung a border chivalry ; 
For, well-n-duv ! their date waa fled, 
Hia tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

PI 



And be, neglected and oppressed, 

Wish'd to be with them, and at rest 

No more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroll'd light as lark at morn, 

No longer courted and careaa'd, 

High placed in ball, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay: 

Old times were changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger 1111 'd the Stuart's throne ; 

Tbe bigofai of tbe iron time 



Had call'd bis harmless art a crime. 
A wandering harper, scorned and poor. 
He begged his bread from door to door. 
And tnned, to pleaae a peasant's ear, 
The harp a king had loved to bear. 

He pass'd where Newark's' stately tower, 

Looks out from Yarrow's birchen bower, 
Tbe Minstrel gared with a wishful eye- 
No humbler resting-place was nigh. 
With hesitating step at last, 
Tbe embattled portal arch be pass'd, 
Whose pond'rous gate and massy bar 
Had oft roll'd back the tide of vlar, 
Bnt never clos'd tbe iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
Tbe Duchess* marked his weary pace, 
Hia timid mien and reverend face, 
And bade her page the menials tell. 
That tbey should tend the old man welL 
For she bad known Adversity, 
Tboogh born In such a high degree, 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb. 
When kindness bad his wants supplied. 
And the old man was gratified, 
Began to rise hia minstrel pride ; 
And be began to talk anon, 
Of good Earl Francis,' dead and gone. 
And of Earl Walter,* Nat him God I 
A braver ne'er to battle rode ; 
And bow full many a tale he knew . 
Of tbe old warriors of Bnccleuch : 
And would the noble Duchesa deign 
To listen to an old man's strain, 
Though stiff his band, bis voice though weak 
He thought e'en yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 
He could make music to her car. 

Tbe humble boon was soon obtain 'd, 
Tbe Aged Minstrel audlenee gain'd, 
But when be reach' d tbc room of state. 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wish'd hia boon denied : 
For when to tunc his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the case, 
Which marks security to pleaae ; 
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And scenes, long put, of joy and pain, 
Came wildcring o'er hU aged brain- 
He tried to tone his harp in valnl 
The pitying Duchess praised it.- chime, 
And gave him heart, and gave him time ; 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended Into harmony. 
And, then, he said, he would full fain 
He eould recall an ancient (train, 
He never thought to ting again. 
It WM not framed for Tillage churla, 
Bat for high dame* and mighty carl*. 
He had played It to King Char If* the Good, 
When he kept court in Ilolyrood. 
And much he wisb'd, yet fenr'd to try 
The long-forgotten melody. 
Amid the airings his fingers strayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made, 
And oft he shook his hoary bead. 
But when be caught the measure wild, 
Tbe old mad raised bis face and smiled, 
And lighted up hit faded eye, 
With all a poet's ecstacy. 
In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He swept the sounding cords along. 
The present scene, tbe future tot, 
His toils, his wonts, were all forgot: 
Cold diffidence and age's frost, 
In the full tide of song were loot ; 
Each blank, in faithful memory void, 
The poet's glowing thought supplied; 
And, while his heart responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the Latest Mi.v-tbk:. sang. 



raCoui, aurroundod by an oateard walL JtaW b 
round aukiuc furred* It l« moet beaolifullr altuated, 
about three milaa from Selkirk, upon tbe banka «f the 
Yarrow, S Stron ud prteajttens tMaSS, which unite* 
with the Eilriek* about * m0» beoaath lb* raatl*. 

Newark Cult* was built by JSOWS D. The royal anna, 
with tbe nkon, are engraTed on • alone 1o the waalrro 
atila or the towar. There waa » much mora ancient caatle 
to iu IroroadisW vMaltjr, SaMs*. Aaadwark, founded, it fc» 
aald. by Akaaan ler Dl. Doth were d»ahjUed fft the tBJBl 
raeadance whao tha Kilkf we* diapoeed to lake hit plraaur* 
In tba Banal of Bttrl<*«- Varioua granta oeeur In tbe re- 
eorda of tba Privr Seal, boatowlng the keepinf uf tlae 
Caatha af Wswavfc nprm the different barosa. TharSBS 

Cpular tradition, that tt wis one* ayh w rl , aad bald oat by 
» outlaw Murray, m lakarl cJuwiatar la aaaf, who aula 
aurrenilere t Sewark upon condition of being made heredJ - 
larr ahonlf of th* fjrSal A Sans; ballad, containing; am 
aocouat of thia transaction, la pr*a»rved 1a tba •• Border 
allnatrelay" (vol. I. p *»)• Fpon the marriage or Janata 
IV with alnotaret, aialer of Henry VIH., the Cnatla of 
Newark, with the whole toreat or Mlrlcke, waaaaaigoed to 
her aa a part of bar jefolur* tarda But of thla aha eould 
make little adrantag* : for, arter tba death of her husband 
aha U fauod complaining hearily, that Huceleuch had 
aaiiol upon theae ianda. Iwkaad, tba offlee of keeper waa 
lattefty held by tba family of Buocleaich, and with ao Srni 
a gtaep, that when the eSraat of gtlriek* waa diaparked, > 
they obtained a /rant of lha Ckalla of Newark In property. 
It waa withlu tba court yard of this caatle that (ieneral 
t#nlr did military eaeeutkin upon the pa-banner* whom he 
had taken at lb* battle af rbaUptUatafb. Ike castle mo 
tinned to ba an rvca.«aooal aeat of the lluccleueli family, 
fix m ore than a century ; sad bar*. II fat awed, tl»" Ducbeu 
of Monmouth and Bueeleuch waa brought op. For thu 
reaaon, probaMr. Mr. Snott haa cboaeo to make It the 
acu. in which the •• Lay <»f 0i« Uat Minatrel " aa recited 
la her prow nee, and for her am i«etn*nt ■ — ScaeUry'* lUut- 
tnt/imu of Tke !. i » a/ lave hi n SfiaatnC 

II may ba addad that Bowhlll waa tba (krorlta raatcUmoa 
af Lord and Lady (Mfafltta, (af lai a a rda Duke and Dll thm 
of Bueelaueh) at ttw time whan the poem waa onmpoaed ; 
vdu rams of Xawmrb ara all but included in tbe park at* 
tachad to that nawtera aeat oT the Stmily ; and «r Walter 
fcott. tan doubt, waa infineoeod in hta choice of tba locality 
by tba ajraallbaetlBS af tbe ebareajag lady who auggeatnt 
tba auti.ae.-t of hia " Lay" for tba acenery of Uat Yarrow — 
a beautiful walk on who** bank*, toadinr from tba bouae 
to the old eaatle, U called, in memory of bar, tba " 
Walk- 

(I) Abb*, nneheaa of Bnreleneh and Monmouth , rapre- 
aaatalira of the ancient lorda of Bnccleiich. and widow of 
the tuaaWlniaata Jama*, Duk* of lloomontb, who waa be 
a,b 1st*. 
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And the Ladye had gone tt> her secret bower, 
Her bower that was guarded by word land 
by*p*ll, 

Deadly to hear and deadly to tell— 
Jeeu Maria I shield ua veil ] 
No living wight, save the Lady alone, 
Bad dared to ones the throehold atone. 



The tables wen drawn, It was id! ease all ; 
Knight an4 ptage and household squire 

Loiter'd through the lofty hall, 

Or crowded round the ample Are ; 
Tho stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 
And urged, in dreams, tbe forest race. 

From Teviot-stonc to Eskdale-moor.' 



(t) fraedi Brett, 



of Buccleneh, father of th* 



(4) Walter. Karl «f Burcleneh, gtaodaatber 
aaa, and a celebrated warrior. 



pf th* Duth 
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Nine-and-twenty kulghto of fame 
Hung their shields in Bntnkrome-Hall ; 

Nine-and-twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds to bower from stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all : 
They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

IT. 

Ten of them were sheathed In steel. 
With belted sword and spar an heel : 
They quitted not their harness bright. 
Neither by day, nor yet by night ; 

They lay down to rest. 

With corselet laced, 
P i 1 WM on buckler, cold and bard ; 

They caired at the meal 

With (tores of steel, 
And th. v drunk the red wine thro' tbe belmct 
barrU 



Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 
Waited tbe beck of the warders ten ; 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 
Stood saddled in stable day and night, 
Barbed with frontlet of steel, I trow, 
And with Jed wood-axe at saddlebow ; • 
A hundred more fed free in stall : — 
Such waa the custom of Branksome-HalL 

VI 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight T 
Why watch these warriors, arm'd. by night? 
They watch, to hear the blood-hound baying : 
They watch, to hear tbe war-horn braying ; 
To see St. George's red cross streaming, 
To see the midnight beacon gleaming : 
They watch, ogainrt Southern force and guile, 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Farcy's powers, 
Threaten Branksome's lordly lowers. 
From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Car 
lisle. 

TO. 

8nch Is the custom of Branksoaie-nall.- 

VI any a valiant knight *e here ; 
Bat be, tbe chieftain or them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 
Beside his broken spear. 
Bank long shall tell, 
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How Lord Walter fell! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

Tbe furies of the Border war ; 

When tbe street* of high Dunedln 

Saw lances gleam, and falchiona redden, 

And heard the slogan's 1 deadly jell — 

Then the Chief of Brankaome fell. 

vrn. 

Can piety the discord heal, 

Or stanch the death-lead enmity*. 
Can Christian lore, can patriot zeal, 

Can lore of blessed charity T 
No I vainly to each holy shrine, 

In mutual pilgrimage they drew ; 
Implored, in vain, the grace divine 

For thief-, their own red falchinii dew ; 
While CeMford owm the rule of Carr, 
While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 
Tbe slaughter'd chiefs, the mortal jar, 
The havoc of the feudal war, 
Shall never, never be forgot 1* 

IX 

In sorrow o'er Lord Walter's bier 

The warlike foresters had bent ; 
And many a Bower, and many a tear, 

Old Tevlot'a maids and matrons lent : 
Bat o'er her warrior's bloody bier 
The Lad ye dropp'd nor flower nor tear ! 

Vengeance, deep brooding o'er the slain, 

Had lock'd the source, of softer woe ; 
And burning pride, and high disdain, 

Forbade the rising tear to Sow ; 
Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 

Her son lisp'd from tbe nurse's knee — 
" And if I live to be a man, 

My father's death revenged shall be 1" 
Then fast the moth«r's tears did seek 
To dew tbe Infant's kindling cheek. 



All loose her oegligent attire, 
All loose her golden hair, 



Hung Margaret o'er her slaughtered sire, 
And wept in wild despair. 



Nor in her mother's altered eye 
Dared she to look for sympathy. 
Her lover, 'gainst her father's clan, 
With Carr in arms had stood, 
When Mathouse-burn to Melrose ran, 

All purple with their blood :'' 
And well she knew, her mother dread, 
Before Lord Cranstoun sbe should wed,' 
Would see her on her dying bed. 

XL 

Of noble race the Ladye came, 
Her father was a clerk 01 fame, 

Of Bethunc's line ot Pkardie : 
He learned tbe art that none may name, 

In Padua, far beyond the sea.' 
Men said, he changed his mortal frame 

By feat of Magic mystery ; 
For wben, in studious mood, be paced 

St. Andrew's cloistcr'd ball, 
Hie form no darkening shadow traced 

Upon the sunny wall !• 

XIL 

And of his skill, as bards avow, 

He taught that Ladye fair, 
Till to her bidding she could bow 

The viewless forms of air. 
And now she sits in secret bower, 
In old Lord David's western tower, 
And listens to a heavy sound, 
That moans the mossy turrets round. 
Is it tbe roar of Teviot's tide. 
That chafes against the scaur's* red side ? 




But not alone the bitter tear 
Had filial grief supplied ; 

For hopeless love, and anxious fear, 
Had lent their mingled tide : 



Is it tbe wind, that swinge the oaks ? 

Is It tbe echo from the rocks ? 

What may it be, the heavy sound, 

That moons old Brankaome's turrets round ? 
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XIII. 

At the millcn, mooning round, 
The ban-dogs bay and bowl ; 

And, from tbe turret's round, 
Load whoops the startled owl 

In tbe hall, both squire and knight 

> to view the night; 
i still aod clear. 

XIV. 

From the sound of Toviot's tide, 
Casting with the mountain's tide, 
Front the groan of the wide-swung oak. 
From tbe sullen echo of tbe rook. 
From ths voice of the coming storm, 

The Ladye knew it well 1 
It was tbe Spirit of tbe Flood that spoke, 
I on the Spirit of the FclL 

XV. 
river grain, 
thou, brother T " — 

MOCXTAIX SPIRIT. 

— " Brother, nay — 
On my hills the moon-beams play 
From Craik-cross to Sketfbill-pen, 
By every rill, in every glen, 
Merry elves their morris pacing, 

To aerial minstrelsy, 
Emerald rings on brown heath tracing, 
Trip it deft and merrily. 
I>. and mark their nimble feet! 
Up, and list their music sweet I"— 

XVI. 
nvtR BPmrr. 
" Tears of an imprisoned maiden 
Mix with my polluted stream; 
Margaret of Branksome, sorrow-laden, 

Mourns beneath the moon's pale 
Tell me, thou who view'st tbe sta.is. 
When shall cease these feudal jars ? 
What shall be tbe maiden's fate ' 
Who shall be the maiden's mate V — 

XVII. 



" Arthur's slow wain his coarse doth roll, 
In (tier darkness round tbe pole ; 
The Northern Bear lowers black and grim, 
Orion's studded belt is dim ; 
Twinkling faint, and distant far, 
Shimmers through mist each planet star ; 

IJ1 may I read tbeir high degree ! 
But no kiud influence deign they shower 
On Teviofs tide, and Branksouje's tower, 

Till pride be quelld, and love be free," 

XV1IL 

The unearthly voices ceast, 

And the heavy sound was still ; 
It died On tbe river's breast, 

It died on tbe side of the hilL 
Bnt round Lor4 David's tower 

Tbe sound still floated near ; 
For It rung in the Lodye's bower, 

And it rang In tbe Ladyc's ear. 
She raised her stately bead. 

And ber heart throbb'd high with pride :- 
" Your mountaius shall bend. 
And your streams a*eend, 



XIX 

Tbe Ladye sought the lofty hall, 

Where many a bold retainer lay, 
And, with jocund din, among them all 

Her son jmnsued his Infant play. 
A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 

The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 
And round the hall, right merrily, 

In mimic forays rode, 



XX 

Tbe Ladye forgot her purpose high, 
One moment, and no more ; 

One moment gazed with a mother's eye, 
As she paused at the arched door : 

Then from amid the armed train, 

She call'd to ber William . 



knights, In 
in bis frolic 
Albeit their hearts of ragged mould, 
Were stubborn as tbe steel they wore. 




4 



For the grey warriors prophesied. 

How the brave imy. in future war, 
Should tame the Unicorn's pride, 

id the Star." 



Through Sol way sands, through T arras moss. 
Blindfold he know the |»ntb* to cross ; 
By wily turns, by desperate bounds, 

Percy's best blood-hounds ; 
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In Eske, or Liddel, ford* were none, 
Bat he would ride them, one by one ; 
Alike to bim ni time or tide, 
December's snow, or July's pride; 
Alike to him wan tide or time, 
Moonless midnight, or matin prime : 
Steady of heart, and (tout of hand. 
An erer drove prey from Cumberland ; 
Fire times outlawed had he been, 
By England'. 



XXII. 

« Sir William of Deloraine, good at need, 
Mount thee on the wightest ateed ; 
Spare not to spur, nor stint to ride, 
Until thou come to fair Tweedalde ; 
And in Melrose's holy pile 
Seek thou the Monk of St. Mary's aisle. 

Greet the father well from me ; 
Say that the fated hour is come. 
And to-night he shall watch with thee, 
To win the treasure of the tomb : 
For this will be St. Michael's night, 
And. though stars be dim. the moon Is 
And the cross of bloody red, 

of the mighty 



Eastward the wooded path he rode, 
Green hazels o'er his basnet nod ; 
He paas'd the Peel" of Goldiland, 
And cross'd old Borthwick's roaring 
Dimly he view'd tl 



XXVII. 

A moment now he slack'd his speed, 
A moment breathed bis panting steed ; 
Drew saddle-girth and corslet-band, 
-d In its i 



XXIII. 

■ What he gives thee, see thou keep ; 



Be it scroll, or be it I 
Into it. Knight, thou must not look ; 
1/ thou readest, thou art lorn 1 
Better had'st thou ne'j^een born/'— 

XXTV. 

* 0 swiftly can speed my dapple-grey steed, 

Which drinks of the Teriot clear ; 
Ere break of day," the Warrior gan say, 

-Again will I be here: 
And safer by none may thy errand be doae, 

Than, noble dame, by me : 
Utter nor line know I never a one, 

Were't my 




In Hawick twinkled many a light ; 
Behind him soon they set in night ; 
And soon he spurred his courser keen 
Beneath the tower of Haicldean.'* 

XXVL 

The clattering hooofs the watchmen mark ;- 
" Stand, ho! thou courier of the dark."— 
"For Branksoroc, ho!" the knight rejoin 'd, 
And left the friendly tower behind. 
He turn'd bim now from Tevlotside, 




Where Bamhill hew'd his bed of flint ; 
Who flung his outlaw'd limbs to rest, 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest, 
Mid cliffs, from whence his eagle eye 
For many a league his prey could spy ; 
Cliffs, doubling, on their echoes borne, 
The terrors of the robber's horn ; 
Cliffs which, for many a later year, 
The warbling Doric reed shall hear, 
When some sad swain shall teach 
Ambition is no cure for love ' 

XXVIII. 
Unchallenged, thence passed Dcl< 
To ancient Riddel's fair domain, 

Where Aill, from mountains freed, 
;Down from the lakes did raving come; 



XXV. 

Soon In his saddle sate he fast, 
And soon the steep descent he past, 
Soon cross'd the sounding barbican," 
And soon the Teviot aide he woo. 



Northward the dark ascent did ride. 

And gained the moor at Horse liehill ; 
Broad on the left before him lay 
For many a i 



I Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 
In vain! no torrent, deep or broad, 
Might bar the bold moss-trooper's road. 

XXIX 

At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 
And the water broke o'er the 
Above the foaming tide, 1 ween, 
Scarce half the charger's neck was 
For he was barded" from counter to tall, 
And the rider was armed complete in mail ; 
Never heavier man and horse 
Stemm'd a midnight torrent's force. 
The warrior's very plume, I say, 
Was daggled by the dashing spray ; 
Vet through good heart, and Our Lady e's 
At length he gained the landing place. 



Now Bowden Moor the march -man won, 
And sternly shook his plumed bead, 

As glanced his eye o'er Halidon ;'• 
For on bis soul i 

Of Hi 
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ta "Of a truth," nays rroftMirt, - th* rVattssh onot 
bout p«l skill with the bow, bat rather bear IMft with 
which. In time of need. lb»y give heaey MW ■ ThwJwd- 
wood fti* »»> ft sort .ilmrtuu, ufi by horsemen, ft* sp- 
paars from the srma of JeMinrgri, which bear ft ravmller 
mounted, and armed wllh this seapon. It U alas alW 
a Jevood nr J> -t l.irt staff. 
(J) In* war-cry or gathering word of a Border M m 
(4) Iwnwf n t Vi i r i n i tr n' resorted to for ■ tanrlnng the 
trial existing bstsrtxt th» Scott* awl th* hires, then waa 
a bond *x*cul*d in li.H. ksnween the bond* of aaeh Caw, 



to perform, reciprocally, th« four 
principal cahrrintages «.r Scotland. Ihr Ui* benefit of tho 
•oak of thaa* of lb. oppoait* nam. who had fallen in tb* 
ouarrel This Indenture U printad to th* " Minstrelsy of 
tb* Scottish Bordar," Tot L Batatther It never took 
effect, or ale* th* fond w«s marwad abort It ftftrrwardi 

SkH ,*rll.jri« nw not uncommon in feudal ttm** . and. 
as might D* expected, ther war* oft*n. aa to th* present 
eaea, raid of th* effect desired. VTban air Waltar Manny, 
th* renowned follower of KJeftrd III . had taken tha 



When royal Jinn beheld the fray, 
Prize to the victor of the day ; 
When Home and Douglas, in the t-ui. 
Bore down Buccleueb'tt retiring clan. 
Till gallant Ccisxford i heart-Mood dear 
Beek'd on dark Elliot's border spear. 

XXXI. 

In bitter mood he spurred flirt, 

And won the bated heath was part ; 

And far lieneatb, in lustre wan, 

Old Metros roue, and fair Tweed ran : 

Like some tall rock with lichen* grey, 

Seem'd dimly huge, the dark Ahbaye. 

When Hawick he pow'd, had curfew rung. 

Now midnight laud* were in Melrose sung. 

The Hound, upon the fitful gale. 

In solemn wine did rife and fail. 

Like that wild harp, whoac magic tons 

Is waken'd by the wind* alono. 

Bat when Melrose he reached, 'twas silenc* all ; 

He meetly rtabled but iteed in rtall. 

And aought the convent's lonely wull. 



And how old nge, and wandering long. 
Had dune hi* hand and harp some wrong. 
The Duchess, and her daughter* fair. 
And every gentle lady there, 
Kach after each, in due degree, 
Cave praise* to hi» melody ; 
Hi* hand waa true, hit voice was clear, 
And much tbey long'd the rest to hear. 
Encouraged thus, the Aged Man, 
After meet rest, again began. 



(1 ) Tha anciant romance owes much of II* Interest to th* 

lirelr plctur* which it alfunU of th* lime* of chivalry, and 
of tune* waages. manners, ftnd Institutions, which wa bar* 
I ••••it ar*ru*tom*d to aaaociat* to our tntoda with a certain 
combination of niarmloceriee with Mmplirlty, ftnd ferocity 
• 1th romantic honor. Tb* representations eiejlalned In 
tho** performances, howerrr, ar* for th* moat part too 
rude and naked tai give o*rn|>lele •atisfnetum The eieeu- 
ti.-u la always extremely nnenual . ftnd though th* writer 
eosiaetiroc* touches upon the appropriate feeling with great 
effect and febrity , atltl title appear* to be don* mora by 
accident than design , and h* wanders away toimedtalrlr 
Into all aorta of ludicrous or uninteresting detail*, wilbont 
any apparent consciousness of inconrruity. T h aaa sweet* 
Mr. Scott baa corrected with admirable address and Judg- 
inent in th* greatest part of the work now t» for* aa , and 
while he lia* exhibited a esry striking and impreaaire pie 
turn of the fewlal usages and insUtution*, be ha* ahowa 
atil' greater talent to anwrnfung upon ttioa* descriptions 
all tha Under or mngnanimou* amotiona to which th* 




! paused the harp : and with it'* swell 
The Master's fire and courage fell ; 
Dejectedly, and low. he bow'd, 
And, gazing timid on the crowd, 
He seem'd to seek. In every eye. 
If they approved his minstrelsy ; 
And. diffident of present praise, 
Somewhat be spoke of funacr days, 



circumatftncc* of tha ttnry naturally tie* rlse 

Impairing the antniaa ah- of th* whole 



Without 

piece, or violating 

the •impheity of the railed style, ha ha* ooatrirad, la tin- 
way, to impart a much greater llguity. and mora power 
ful interest to bla j.rodneli.-n, Hum could ever b* obtained 
by tha aaskitful and unst.ady dalineathina is* Uie old 
romftiicar*. Nothiaf. we think, can afford a tner ill i- 
tratinn of thU remark, than tha openinx etansaa of the 
wool* poem ; thwy tsaas|a rl u. at once info the daya of 
kniathllr darlnit and f*n<U. tnatOlty, at th* aam* time 
that they luttart. to a awry totarasttof way, all those 
softer ernlinvnt* widen atta* ml of sums part of th* da* 
cnpUon — Jerraarr. 



crowna to any who could ahnw him hi* (rare A rerrejd 
man appeare.1 before »ir Walter, and informed bias si that 
manner of hi* father's death, and tb* place of his aepni- 
lure. It assins the Lord of ktauny had, at a exeat totiras- 
d, unhorsed, and wounded to the death, a use*. on 
it, of the house of Mlrepoix, whoa* kinsman waa 
of Cembray. Kor thi* <toad h* wa* held at food by 



4 



kutcht, 

OUbtm 



All .n. 



knirht. until he arreed to undertake 
shrine of i*L Jama* of romposteUi, for 



a jiilftTUnaff* to tha shri 

th* bssasdl of the aoul of th* deceased. But as a* return- 
ed throutjh the town of Ryot, after arcompUabment of hi* 
TOW, ha waa asset and Uaacheraaalr slain, by the kindred 
of th* knl«bt whom b* had killed. Sir Waller, raided by 
th* old man. rieiled th* lowly tomb of hi* father | and 
hating rs*l the inscription, which was to latin, be caused 
the hotly to be raised, and transported to bis naUre city 
of VaJencsennes, where masses ware to the days of Fiats 
sart. duly said for th* soul of lb* unforluaaut pilgrim — 
(UnmyrO if J^rsissarl. rol. L p 12J. 

(») Tb* bunily of her, Kerr, or <arr, was eerr powerful 
on the Horder. Kane* Morrison remarks, in hia Travel*, 
that tbclr influence ei tended from the siller* of Preston - 
(iran(*, to Lothian, to the limits of ttofhsssL Csssaai \ 
fa.tle. the ancient haronUl re. silence of the amily, la sit 
uftted near the rillage of More battle within two or 1liree> 



ny can only 



mile* of the Chariot Hills. It has been a place of arret 
atrrnrAh and ronaeiiaeoce, but la now ruinous. Tradition 
ftHlraia, that It waa banded by Iklbert. or Hebby Kerr, at 
gigantic warrior, concerning whom many tlaniss ar* ear- 
rent in BoiKurghsbire. The I hike of Koiburfhe nr. resents 
Kerr oTCseaford. A disti neaap d powerful branch of the. 
same name own the UajfjHaf Uiblan aa their Chief. 
Hence Hie distinction Utafflkerra of Cessford and Fair- 
nihirsL 

(B> Th* Oaastoons, l/ird Oaastnun. as* an ancient Dor- 
ilrr family, wbne* chief seat was at (railing, to Trrfotdada. 
They were at this tho* at feud with the clan of Scot , for 
it appears that th* lady V Buccfoiseh, to 1UT. beset th* 
laird of Cransloun, seeking bis life. Nevertheless, Us* 
same Oanatoun, or perhaps hia aoa, waa married to a 
dsught*r of the same lady. 

(7 ) Padua waa long supposed, by the Scottish peasants, to 
b* th* principal school of neernanancr. Th* Earl c/tfowrts, 
slain at Perth to 1600, pretended, during hi* atonies la 
Italy, to have acquired enme knowledge of the cabala, by 
which, he said, he could charm enakrs. awl work other 
rniraeiss ; and, to particular, could produce eJaflstraa with- 
out th* Intercourse of th* saxes. 

(8) Th* shadow of a resrrtanancer la Inilependeal of law 
sun. Glreas inform* as that Simon Magiu caused hia 
shadow to go before him, making people believe It was aa 
attendant spirit. The vulgar cooceire, th»t wleensrtoaa 
of atudsnta hare mads a certain progress in their mystic 
studies, tiler are obliged to run through a anbterraneou* 
ball, where th* devil literati, catches the hindmost to tb* 
race, unlea* h* cnesars the hall so speedily thai the arch 

hi* shadow to the Utter 
rag* aever after throws any aba 4s . 
and thoa* who bars thus lest rarir $ka*m, always nnrra 
th* best magicians 

(9) Smur. a precipitous bank of earth, 
(lil) Ahroy, a pmlatorv inroad. 

(11; The arma of the kerrs of Ceeaford were, fVrt on a 
cheveron, bstwiit three unicorn's hands erased oresnsf 
three mulleta aulaV ; crest, a unicorn's head erased m 'aj wj . 
The Srotts of Ilucelruch bore, (Jr, oa a bend aura a star 
of six points he l« at two rresrents of th* BM 

(11) /roirsVr, the place of executing the Uorder mauraud 
era at Carlisle. The aenV-rara* Is the beginning of th* fist 
Psalm, Mitrtn sart, etc., anciently reed by criminal* 
claiming the benefit of th* clergy. " In the rough but 
spirited sketch of tb* maurauding Borderer and In tb* 
nniiwr of hi* last doelaretiim, the reader will reeognls* 
■ana of the most striking feature* of th* ancient ballad 
—fSritiral IbrUw. 

(13) /fork scan, th* defence of the outer gale of a feudal 
eas tie. , 

(14) Ptrl, s Bonier lower. 

(Is) ThU la a round artlScal mount near Hawick, which, 
from lu name (Mot. Jay. Sax. < WiHusa Coneenrnj] was 
probably anciently used ft* a phvc* for asaemhllng a na 
tional council of the adjacent tribe*. There are many 
such mounds in Scotland, and they are 
rarely, of a snuare form. 

(16) Til* estate of Haseldeaa, corruptly 
foraged formerly to a (anally of Scott*, thu 
by Hatclsrll* :— 

" llesaendean rams without a call. 
The ancieiiteel Isouso snmng them all. 

(IT) BoroVd. barbed,— applied to a nana accoutred with 
ileiensire intMiur 

(15) lUlliou wa* aa ancient seal of the Kern of Csnsford, 
no* .lemolished . About a quarter of a rolls to tha north- 
ward lay the Held of battle beta-tit BuccJeuch and aagaft, 
which U called to that day tha rejIrtnUh 1VW. 
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LEWII AJTD TI1K RATTLEMAKE. 



Tub family of John Lewis were the first set- 
tler! of Angustn^fk^e State of Virginia, and 
consisted of ii.i^Mi. wife and four pon«. 
Thomas, William^Bdrew, and Charles. Of 
these, the first three were born in Ireland, from 
whence the family came, and the last was a na- 
tive of Virginia. 

Lewis was a man of wealth and station in the 
old country, and the cause of his emigration to 
America was an attempt, on the part of a man 
of whom be hired some property, to eject him 
therefrom, which led to an affray In which the 
noble landlord lost his life. Fearing, from the 
high standing of his antagonist, the desperate 
character of his surviving assailants, and the 
want of evidence to substantiate his case, that 
hi* life would be in danger if he staid, Lewis 
fled the country, accompanied by a party of his 
tenantry, and settled in the then western wilds 
of Virginia. 

The father appears to have been a man of 
remarkable force and energy, and all four of 
his sons rendered themselves conspicuous for 
deeds of daring and determined bravery, during 
the early history of Western Virginia, and that 
of her infant sisters, Ohio and Kentucky, which 
would require volumes to relate. 

Charles Lewis, the hern of my present sketch, 
was, eveu in early youth distinguished for those 
qualifications which have rendered the class to 
which he belonged — the Indian fighters — so re- 
markable among men. ITo was a young man 
when the Indians commenced their attacks upon 
the settlement of Western Virginia, but entered 
the contest with a teal and courage which out- 
stripped many of bis older and more boastful 
compeers. Ills astonishing self-possession and 
presence of mind carried him safely through 
many a gallant exploit, which has rendered his 
name as familiar, and his fame as dear to the 
memories of the descendants of the early set 



tiers, as household words. Cool, calm and col- 
lected In the face of danger, and quick-willed 
where others would be apt to be excited and 
tremulous, he was able to grasp on the instant 
the propitious moment for action, and render 
subservient to bis own advantage the most 
trifling incident 

Be was so unfortunate, on one occasion, as 
to be taken prisoner by a party of Indians 
while on a hunting excursion. Separated from 
his companions, he was surprised and surround- 
ed before he was aware of his danger, aud when 
he did become aware of his critical situation, 
he saw how futile it was to contend, and bow 
reckless and fatal it must be to himself, should 
be kill one of bis antagonists. He knew full 
well that the blood of his enemy would be 
washed out in his own, and that, too, at the 
stake, whereas, if he surrendered peaceably, he 
stood a chance of being adopted by the Indians 
as one of themselves. Revolving these things 
in his mind, he quietly delivered up his rifle to 
his enemies, and was led away by his captors, 
who rejoiced exceedingly over their prisoner. 
Bare-headed, with his arms bound tightly behind 
him, without a coat, and bare-footed, be was 
driven forward some two hundred miles toward 
the Indian towns, bis inhuman captors urging 
him on when be lagged, with their knives, and 
tauntingly reminding him of the trials which 
awaited him at the end of the journey. Nothing 
daunted, however, by their threats and menaces, 
he marched on in the weary path which led him 
farther and further from his friends, perfectly 
tractable, so far as his body was concerned, but 
constantly busy In his mind with schemes of es- 
cape. He bided bis time, aud at length the 
wished for moment came. As the distance from 
the white settlements increased, the vigilance 
of the Indians relaxed, and his hopes increased. 
As the party passed along the edge of a preci 
pice some twenty feet high, at the foot of which 
ran a mountain torrent, be, by a powerful ef- 



fort, broke the cords which bound his arms, and 
made the leap. The Indians, whose aim was to 
take him alive, followed him, and then com- 
menced a race for life and liberty, which was 
rendered the more exciting by the fact that his 
pursuers were close upon him, and could at any 
moment have dispatched him. But such was 
not their desire, and on, on, be sped, now 
buoyed up by hope as bis recent captors were 
lost to sight, and anon despairing of success as 
he crossed an open space which showed them 
almost at bis heels. At length, taking advan- 
tage of a thicket, through which be passed and 
which hid him from their sight for a moment, 
be darted aside and essayed to leap a fallen 
tree which lay across his path. The tangle 
underbrush and reeds which grew thickly 
around and almost covered the decaying trunk, 
tripped him as be leaped, and be fell with con- 
siderable force on the opposite side. For an 
instant ho was so stunned by the fall as to lose 
his consciousness, but soon recovered it to find 
that the Indians were actively searching every 
nook in his immediate vicinity, and that be bad 
fallen almost directly upon a large rattlesnake 
which had thrown itself Into the deadly coll to 
near his face that his fangs were within a few 
inches of his nose. Is it possible for the most 
vivid imagination to conceive of a more horri- 
ble and terrifying situation. The pursuit of his 
now highly exasperated and savage enemies, 
who thirsted for his re-capture that they might 
wreak upon him a fearfnl revenge, which of it- 
self was a fearful danger, calculated to thrill 
the nerves of the stoutest system, had now be- 
come a secondary fear, for death in one of its 
most terrifying and soul sickening forms was 
vibrating on the tongue, and darting from the 
eye of the fearful reptile before him. so near, 
too, that the vibratory motion of his rattle as it 
waved to and fro, caused it to strike his ear. 
Tbe slightest movement of a muscle. — a con- 
vulsive, shudder— almost the winking of an eyc- 
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lid, would have been Uie signal for his death. 
Yet In the niidst of this terrible danger, his 
presence of mind did not leave him, but like * 
faithful friend did him good service in his hour 
of trial. Knowing the awful nature of hia im 
fate, and conscious that the slightest 
of a nerve would precipitate it, he 
»d the blood flowed feebly 
through hia Tcina, aa he lay looking death in 
the eye. Surrounded thus by the most appall- 
ing danger, be was conscious that three of the 
Indians had passed over the log behind which 
he lay, without observing him and di«5ipprared 
in the dark recesses of the forest, 
ntes— which to him were 
in this truly terrifying situation, until the 
snake, apparently satisfied that he was dead, 
loosed his deadly coil, and passing oWffy over 
An body, was lost to sight in the luxuriant 
growth of weeds which grew up around the 



fallen tree. Oh i what a thrill— what a revul- 
sion of feeling shook his frame as he was re- 
lieved from his awful situation. Tears— tears 
of joyous gratitude coursed down his cheeks as 
be poured out bis heart to God in thankfulness 
for his escape. '• I had eaten nothing," said be 
to bis companions after hi* return, " for many 
days; I had no fire-arms, and I run the risk of 
dying with hunger before I could reach the set- 
tlements ; but rather would I have died tban 
have made a meal of that generous beast.'' He 
was still in imminent danger from tbe Indians 
who knew that he had hidden in some secluded 
spot, and were searching with the utraont real 
every nook and corner to find him. He was 
fortunata enough, however, to escape them and 
after a weary march through the wilderness, 
during which be suffered intensely from hunger, 
ho reached the 




THI POT SOIE, 



W« present above an engraving of this beau- 
tiful rose, which we have bad engraved at con- 
cultural readers. The original drawing is found 
in the " London Florist," which paper bos given 
as fire articles describing the method of culture, 
under the bead of " Autobiography of a Pot 
Rose." The "Florist'' informs us that the 
Prince of Gardeners at the great Cbiewick Show, 
declared tbe specimen from which this drawing 
won made to be the finest he hud ever wen. It 
received the gold medal of the London Horti- 



We present it to oar read 
what good cultivation and 
accomplish ; and hope the time is not far 
when our floral friends will become so familiar 
with tbe whole process, as to approximate in 
the training 
presented. 

A handsome shaped tree, or bush, or plant, is 
always attractive, while the finest varieties, if ill 
shaped, ore repulsive. A little knowledge and 
a little care will combine the excellent and tbe 
beautiful in tbe same plant, and thus afford a 

i ago we were attracted to a 



florists window by a very handsome Pampont 
Chrytanthrmum, which, on account of its beau- 
tiful form readily sold for ten dollars, while an 
ordinary grown plant of tbe same variety could 
be easily obtained for fifty cents. This plant is 
only an illustration of tbe idea we wish to im- 
press, and that is, that whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing intelligently and well ; it 
pays best This plant would sell for twenty-five 
dollars, while one of tbe same variety and age 
would not command more tban half a dollar, and 
this difference mainly arises from good pruning. 
"Good pruning!" says a reader: *- we do not 
know how to do that, neither can we learn from 
the directions we receive from books. We 
are told to cut off and pinch back the shoots, 
until the tree or shrub assumes a handsome, 
conical form, but never having seen or learned 
tbe process, our attempts would only result in 
failure." 

True it is that so simple a 
is not often learned even by an 
ccpt be is favored with a practical 
lion by a florist in the garden, with a knife in 




Yet if it makes a fifty cent plant worth from 
ten to twenty-five dollars in the market, it is 
well worth making a special effort to learn, par- 
ticularly wben this whole process of pruning is 
to the amateur one of the most agreeable things 
with the care he bestows on hia 



We hope our readers will take in hand some 
young roses and other nlp^a> and by a coura- 
geous and thorough -.^^Vor pruning, and 
pinching back the cndif^w the too vigorous 
shoots, check their growth until the feebler 
parts gain strength as well as beauty ; 




It llll lllll. 

I sat ft blushing vernal roe*, 

In oil its new-blown charm* arrayed. 
And in tb* arms of soft r 




lovely to tbe tight. 



I leeik'd again. Rn-1 autumn'* bla*t 
IU'l *trf pt tost roes of all its charm*. 

And death, with withering power had ps 
And c burped the babe in icy ana*. 



Low tn its (»'• thst Infant lies. 

How Nfttnre creel lav, I cried, 
, Cute short the hour of beauty'* retfa t 
But Nature'* cheering rotce replied. 
They both fthatl tire and Meant again ; 
The one in » firing ihall grnee the | 
And one shall ■mile in court* above. 



Lake Phenomenon. — On the 25th of April, % 
huge wave, seven feet high, suddenly arose on 
Lake Ontario, and rolled upon tbe shores at 
Port Dttlhousie, sweeping over the piers with 
great violence. When it receded, tbe waters 
run ont from the shore, leaving great quantities 
of fish floundering on the beach. For some 
time afterwards the waters of tbe lake arose and 
fell repeatedly, nntil they seemed to have ex- 
pended tbe strength of tbe first impulse, which 
is supposed to have been caused by a whirlwind 
that passed in a narrow track partly < 
lake and a long strip of the < 
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Tim ITFFERnO FAMILY. 



Twin* is a rich fund of romantic incident in 
the history of tbadfjfta> lands" of North-eastern 
Ohio, which .; r.ji^^Pal.un<lui)t field for the 
novelist and h'stofflsWn which to indulge their 
penchant fur the terrible. The former might 
find material for a Ulrica of volumes, while the 
latter would meet with a mam of facta which 
might challenge the belief of the most indulgent 
reader. The pen delights to linger while re- 
cording the interesting and soul-stirring scene* 
with which Uiil section of country was so fruit- 
ful ; but the limited nature of our sketches pre- 
clude* the possibility of more than a rough out- 
line. 

The " Ore lands" was a tract of half a mil- 
lion acres, which was set apart by the State of 
Connecticut, from the " Western Reserve,'' to 
compensate the sufferers by British incendiar- 
ism, along the coast of the State, during the re- 
volutionary i iruggle, more particularly at New 
London. Nonvalk and Fairfield. All was new, 
rugged, and r.uknown. The Indian title to the 
lauds was not even extinguished, and the first 
settlers sxp L-nced great difficulties arising 
from this hsji The red man and the beasts of 
tho Held contended with the pale-face for the 
possession of Hi? soil, and the new-comers found 
themselves i dated, M it were, far from their 
friends and .instance, and obliged to fight 
their way to ttt! ownership of their claim. Nor 
were these au i greatest difficulties against which 
they bad to struggle. Disease, that prolific 
source of misery and destitution, sulked abroad 
in their mid :, and for a year or two after lo- 
cating, the st ir ly pioneer and bis family were 
compelled to undergo an acclimating— happy, 
Indeed, if Or <• escaped wlihconslltutions unim- 
paired by the ravage* of the fevers incidental 
to a new coil L-y. Many, very many, sick and 
disgusted W>t!l Ihe privations which they were 
called upon to endure, returned to their former 



homes, and others would hare been glad to do 
so, but from inability and want of means to re- 
trace their steps. 

The following instance of extreme destitution 
and suffering will serve as a specimen of the 
trials which many experienced in their en- 
deavors to establish a homo in the wilderness ; 
and although an extreme case, perhaps, yet 
it is a type of others with which the history of 
the State, for the period of which I write, 
abounds. Indeed, for a period of six or seven 
years,— say, from 1809 to 1815 and '16— there 
were few families located on the " fire laud*," 
who did not experience the keenest suffering 
from the want of proper food and clothing. 
Parched and pounded corn was tho only food, 
with the exception of wild meat ; and frequently 
that was so scarce, as to be regarded a luxury 
when it chanced to be obtained. 

One morning, late in the fall of 1810. a hun- 
ter, who bad been out in pursuit of game, and 
was wending his way homeward, with a single 
wild-turkey bung to his belt, came out rsLtier 
unexpectedly upon a little clearing, not far 
from the banks of the Huron River, in which 
stood a solitary log cabin, tbo appearance of 
which, so far in the recesses of the forest, and 
so isolated from the possibility of relief in case 
of danger or sickness, excited his wonder and 
surprise. There was something in the appear- 
ance of the cabin itself which fixed bis attention, 
and led him to a closer examination. Although 
appearances Indicated a recent occupancy, yet 
there was no evidence of life about the premises. 
He approached the door aud knocked. A feeble 
voice bade him " come in," and he entered, but 
stood aghast on the threshold at tho scene which 
|in-*'UtiMl i(«.-lf ()n a stool by the side ofthotire- 
place sat a female form, reduced to a mere skele- 
ton ; her clothing, as it clung to her attenuated 
figure, serving to bring out into bold relief its 
projecting angles and sharp outlines. In her arms 
she bold a babe a few months old, whose puny 



form, blanched feature*, and sunken eyes, be- 
tokened its lack of that nourishment which Its 
starving mother was unable to give. On a 
rude bed behind the woman, lay a boy of three 
years old, whose appearance also manifested 
what everything went to show — disease and 
starvation. The cabin was without a tingle 
article of furniture, except the stool on which 
the mother rat. and the bed on which lay her 
sick and dying boy. Everything else had disap- 
peared. On the hearth was a pile of ashes 
which, to his experienced eye, Indicated a lack 
of lire for at least some days. 

As soon as the awe-struck hunter had recov- 
ered in a measure from his first surprise, be de- 
manded to know what was the matter and where^sx 
her husband was. A frantic burst of tears wasssB 
her only answer. Her overcharged aud bur- 
dened heart was overflowing with emotions 
which her tongue could not give utterance to. 
Mingled feelings of joy and sorrow choked her 
speech and she could not reply. At length, 
however, mastering herself by an effort, she 
managed between ber Bobs to say. pointing to- 
wards tbc bed : "There lies my little Edward — 
I expect he is dying, — and here is my bal*. so 
sick I cannot lay her down ; I am so weak and 
feeble, I can scarcely sit in my seat, and my 
poor husband lies buried beside the cabin I " 
then as if rendered frantic by the recital of her 
sorrows and destitution, she exclaimed in tones 
of deepest anguish — '• Oh ! that I was back to my 
own country, where I could fall Into the arms 
of my mother." A tear of sympathetic feeling* 
rolled down the weather-beaten face of the 
hunter as be listened to the recital of her woes. 

Her story was soon told. In company with 
her husband, she hod emigrated to the West in 
the flattering hope of having a home all their 
own, where the earth would, at least, yield them 
a living. Alasi she was destined like many 
others, to bitter diappointment Soon after 
their arrival her husband had erected his cabin. 
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girdled the trees and clc-un.il a small spot of 
ground. t>ut wheu full came lie sickened and 
died. Hia (Kior heart-broken wife took the 
body of Iwr husband ill her arms, and half 
draped. Iiulf carried it to the outside of tbe 
cabin, »hcre she contrived, with the aid of the 
ax and a Opened stick, to dig a shallow 
grave In which the placed tbe- body of her best 
and only friend ; then with ft tearless eye, but 
brokcu heart, and nervous hand, she covered it 
over wild the soil and returned, to her children, 
who demanded her utmost cans and attention. 
Her boy. (he image of his father, lay prostrated 
by tbe fever, and she could not leave hint a mo- 
ment to go for nassialance, which was twelve 
miles distant. Neither could aha leave to pro- 
cure food, and now her bal>o was dying for want 
of nourit-htnent Every morsel of food was gone, 
and for thre<? days xbe had not broken her fort. 
Every article of furniture, except the bed and 
stool, hud been used to keep alive the fire on 
the hearth, uutil that sourco was exhausted, aud 
the pour woman had taken her babe in her 
arm*, sat dowu by the embers, and yielded her- 
self up to stern and awful despair Twcuty-fonr 
hours more, and Death would have left only 
their pole, emaciated remain* to tell the sad 
etorv of their suffering*. Kolicf had reacliLMi 
her,' however, at the critical moment, and now 
the fountain of her (ear* was brokcu up. and 
she wept as she had never wept Ufore. Tear* 
of joy tlowed over her haggard check* and 
bathed ber infant's: brow as she hugged it to her 
bosom. Not for herself did she weep ; no! she 
could have died, and blest the stroke which laid 
her side by side with her husband in the cold 
and silent grave. There was no want or mis- 
ery there ; no suffering «iieh as she had Been. 
Hut for her children : she had prayed for life 
that they might live, and her prayer wo* an- 
swered. How her heart leaped at the thought 
that she might yet return to hor mother's home 
with her children. The dream was realized, 
nod there *m a melauelioly joy in her heart, 
and word* of thankfulness on her lips, an she sat 
kui tier mother's knee a few months afterwords 
"and told the story of her fearful aud agonizing 
experience. 
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k traTulrr llinn^'h thn bi^hUnrli of Peru 
> found lately in the deeert of Alooaraa, ttw 
of an aaaemblage of homao being*. Bee 01 
■i % hundred hs number — men, wnenen, and ebndren.aeat- 
ed in a eeml-elrele a* when alive, atarlng law the baralnf 
wajt* before llmt They bad not bepa burled— life bad 
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gone ; 111* tipaakh tDTadm were ■! band, and, no hope 
bclnc WS they had eemo bltb« to die. Ther rlUI <at 
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; thej tUU aeat their position, 
up, M In «nte«ia eouneil, while o'er that Areo»*£tt« 
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Win dull and Inrld ikiae ibon, 
And bemlag wutee around, 

A looelf traveler joomejt'd on. 
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No tree aeraal thoie dreary 
A waleoms eaadow caak 

With ■eorebin* pMtilentl.1 breath, 
I Uaet ewept by. 
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Engi-ASI' i«j«i!>t lieRiimitiff to exprrience fair 
It the e<e*t of the w that pin- hn.« engaged in 
the burden of which crows heavier with 4-very 
month of 11^ eotttinuunce. Tbe qucllou us Id 
who in the end Is to liear these expense* must 
become an Important one in the settlement of 
the difficulties. Turkey, already bankrupt, can- 
not pay them, although they were assumed in 
ber defence, and Russia will have to be grently 
reduced before she can consent to pay for ber 
own humiliation. Whoever has to pay, the 
fact Is evident from the statement of the new 
Chancellor of tbe Exchequer that the war Is a 
terrible tax on the finances of the country. The 
Budget last year demanded the round sum of 
S333.1 05,000, of which $247,480,000 were de- 
rived from taxation, and the remainder from 
Exchequer bills. This year tbe lowest estimate 
is $404,095,000, and, due allowance being made 
for contingencies, the grand total may he sw ol- 
len to $431,fi»5.0O0. The Chancellor demands 
extraordinary sources of supply, to the amount 
of $106400.000, of which $80,000,000 is raised 
by loan, and the remainder by increasing tbe 
income tax 1 per cent., or from 6 to 7 per cent; 
tbe tax on tea 3d. the pound : coffee. Id.; sugar*. 
Se. tbe hundred ; spirits a heavy tax, and 
bankers' cheques a stamp duty of Is. The ad- 
ditional burden npon private incomes yields no 
less a sum than $10,000,000, which presumes a 
gross income enjoyed Iry the people of the king- 
dom subject to taxation of one thousand millions 
of dollar*. The stamp on baukvrs' cheque* Is 
much complained of as calculated to cmharau* 
business. It is calculated to yield $1,000,000 
per annum. Of the expenditures of tbe last 
year the three war items of army, navy, aud 
ordinance, coat $150,000,000, against $83,600,- 
000, In 1853. This year the same items are es- 



timated to ciwt S202.2IjO.mOII, of which 
3711.000 were actually i-jwitt the tirr-l (juiirtrr. 
On the introduction of liin -tiit' itii nt tin- (')iun- 
cellor gave a brief epitome of the hi-tory of the 
public debt of Great liriiain, which from the 
small beginning oP»60.uOO.i>00, in 1702. rose to 
$675,000,000 to the clor* of the seven years' 
war with France, in 17E3; to $l,2<io.o.w,iK>n to 
tbe cloee of the American wur, in 17*C : and to 
$4,000,000,000, its highest point, aflcr the 
treaty of Vienna, in 1«16, at the close of the 
great continental wans with Bonaparte. From 
tliat time to tbe 1st January last tt lell to 53,- 
755.000,000 ; eo that in a forty years'' peace the 
reduction was less than ft perceiil.. or ulioilt 
one-iifth of one percent a year— a fiict which, 
as the Chancellor nigge'tcd. makes it abundant- 
ly manifest that the decrease must not only 

, ' ■ "™ 
A BIJACTIFXIL. AJtD TOrCMIWO STORT. 

Tue " Grosvenor,'" an East Indiaman, home- 
ward bound, goes ashore on the cooet of I'ullra- 
ria. It is resolved that the Officers, passengers, 
and crew, in number one hundred and lliirly- 
llvesjouls, ahull endeavor to peuetrate on foot, 
acrca trackless deserts lufestcd by wild Ijeivts 
uud cruel savages, to the Dutch settlements at 
the Cape of Good Hope. With this forlorn ol>- 
ject before them, they finally separate into two 
parlies, never more to meet 01) earth. 

There is a solitary child among the passen- 
gers, a little boy of seven rears old, » ho haf rio 
relation there ; nnd when the first party is mov- 
ing away, he cries after fcome memlier of it «ho 
luu been kind to him. The crying of a child 
might be fuppofed to In- u little thing lo men 
in such great extremity; but it touches them, 
and he is ituunilintely 'taken into that deu*ch- 
meiit ; from which lime forth this child is mls- 
lunelv made a sucm! c.Uaraa He ispudked on 
u little rutt acrt^ br< I fiver* by the iniiuing 
sailors ; they cany him^^Biins thrttu^h tbe 
deep sand and long gi-.iss?^^ patietiily Hulking 
at all other times': they share with him nicb 
putrid lish as they find to cut : (hey lie down 
and wait for bin/when the rough carpenter, 
who becomes his especial liien<l, lugT behind, 
liesi-t by lions and tigers, by savages, by thirnt 
ami hunger, by death 111 n crowd of ghuetly 
'httpes, they never- oh, Father ol all mankind, 
tlty name 1* blessed for it !- forget tbiH child. 
The captain slops exIia.iMcd, and bis faithful 
covswain goex back, and is seen to sit down 
l.v his side, and neither of the tw o shall be any 
mine Wheld until the great last <lav : l«it as 
the rest go on for their lives, they take the child 
with them. The carpenter dies ol poisonous 
bcrrica eat in starvation ; and the steward, suc- 
ceeding to the command of the party, succeeds 
to the sacred guardianship or the child. 

God knows all he does Tor the poor baby. He 
cheerfully carries him In his arms when he him- 
self is weak aud ill ; how he feeds him when he 
himself Is griped with want ; bow be folds his 
ragged jacket around him, lays his little warm 
face, with a woman's tenderness, upon bis sun- 
burnt breast, soothes him in his FuBcrings. singa 
to him as he limps along unmindful of his own 
parched and bleeding feet. Divided for a few 
dnvs from the rest, they dig a grave in tbe sand 



and bury their good friend the cooper— these two 
companions alone in the wilderness, and the time 
comes when they are bolh ill. and beg their 
wretched partners In despair, reduced and few 
in number now, to wait by them one day. They 
wait by them one day ; they wait by them two 
days. On tbe morning of the third (bey move very 
sollly about in making their preparations for 
the resumption of their journey, for the child is 
sleeping by the Ore, and it is agreed that he shall 
not be disturbed until the last moment. The mo- 
ment comes : the fire is dying — the child is dead. 

His faithful friend, the steward, lingers but a 
little while behind him. His grief is great. He 
staggers on for a few davB, lies down in the wil- 
derness, and dies. But lie shall lie reunited in 
bis immortal spirit- who can doubt it ?— with 
the child, where he and the poor carpenter shall 
be raised up with the words, " Insomuch as ye 
have done it unto tbe least of these, ye have 
done it unto me." 
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" That which «Kiin a cw»l roreroinsnt. mart «e«p it 
M, Tii.: mm of wiakm and rirrnr, pnpaaaud if • nrtu 
ni KSutalim of |A~Wiuull l'leric. 

To instruct and educate the masses i« the car- 
dinal principle of a republican government ; 
and we hare the proud satisfaction of knowing 
the fact, that, in the c&aie of popular educa- 
tion, the United States stands in the front rank 
of the nations of the world. Indeed, it was 
early demonstrated that, to constitute a free 
government on a firm basis, there must also be 
established fret schools. If the people were to 
be their own sovereigns, It became Imperative 
to At them for the positions they were to occupy, 
and that their mental culture should be raised 
to the standard that would enable them to 
promptly distinguish right from wrong, the just 
from the unjust Therefore, the method of pub- 
lic instruction that was adopted from the Brst, 
vaa on an enlightened and comprehensive scale, 
and has, of course, been the key-stone of the 
arch that supports our glorious Confederacy. 
In truth, the devotion to the cause of popular 
education as a distinctive feature in the Ame- 
rican character, has been often referred to by 
even the moat distinguished travelers who have 
made themselves acquainted with the spirit and 
aims of our people. The almost munificent cn- 
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dowment* of onr schools by legislatures, the 
large amounts expended upon them for libraries 
and apparatus, and the equality of the sytem 
as it has been developed In the States, form a 
striking evidence of the high estimate placed 
upon the education of the masses by the people 
of (his country. And, indeed in a community 
where almost every individual of native birth 
baa enjoyed the advantage of common schools, 
such a result would be almost inevitable, for an 
intelligent people could not be supposed lo be 
so insensible to the benefit* derived from educa- 
tion, as to consent to the overthrow of the very 
expedient by which they had themselves been 
prepared for citizenship. 

It has, however, been remarked, that the iron 
and the prat are the Instruments of the two 
greatest movement* ever made in behalf of civ- 
ilization. Bnt still it is argued that to these 
two great influences, yet three others should be 
added, via.: the item engine, the rJsrfri? teiryrayh. 
and, though last, not least, the eommem tchaol 
Each of these vast powers arc necessary to the 
general Improvement of mankind, and each be- 
comes more efficient, in proportion as it coope- 
rates with the rest It is quite apparent that 
neither ChrManHy or the. press can exert its 
appropriate and beneficial Influences, or dis- 
pense its proper benefits without the aid of com- 
mon schools. Where the people are ignorant 
and besotted, what signifies the lofty and spirit- 
ual appeals that are sent from the cross of 
Christ T The press may speak in vain to those 
who cannot read, and It la only In proportion 
as minds ore awakened by early education that 
they can share in the fruits of an Improved civ- 
ilization. Look at the wonderful advancements 
of nearly the whole human race, since the early 
part of the flfthteenth century. Religion, act- 
ence, literature, the arts, commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures. In fact, the whole of the economy 
of life, is changed and improved. It must be rea- 



dily admitted that the grand moving power that 
has been the great first cause of these important 
changes, u the education of the vhcJe fxople, and in 
our own country this advancement has only 
been effected by our common schools. 

Although we have claimed a proud position 
in regard to the mental culture of our people 
as a nation, still we must acknowledge the fact, 
that the canse of popular education is, In a 
measure, sectional, and that we have large por- 
tions of territory that are yet wanting it* be- 
nign influence, and while each census report 
makes the number of those who can neither 
read nor write proportionately less, still the fig- 
ures have a corpulency that should be dimin- 
ished as rapidly as circumstances will adrrm, 
even should the necessity occur of enacting 
stringent laws to compel parents and guardians 
to avail themselves of those important privi- 
leges placed within their reach by the valuable 
system of free education ; yet, again, we have 
the record before ns, in which we find the evi- 
dence given before a committee of the British 
House of Commons, in which it is officially ad- 
mitted that " as a community, the inhabitants 
of New England take the highest standard in 
Intelligence and mental superiority." And no 
doubt, had the party who gave this evidence 
made as careful examinations in other sections, 
be would in many coses have found equal cause 
of commendation. But having claimed so much 
for ourselves, we must not forget the fact that 
throughout a large portion of Europe the most 
effective measures have been taken in favor of 
the universal diffusion of knowledge through 
school systems, which have been gradually ma- 
turing for the last two centurie*— some under 
the aurpices of governments, and some through 
private beneficence — and which were, till re- 
cently, incomplete and unorganized, but have 
at length been thoroughly digested, and bavs 
become more or less incorporated with the 
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At the present moment, provisions ade- 
quale to the elementary instruction of til the 
children in Uie laud, exist not onlj in Prussia, 
but also in Holland, in Germany, in France, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Who will not remember the noble efforts or 
Jenny Lind, in the cause of popular education 
for her native country T And in Russia, so 
long the abode of barbarian, and generally 
associated now with little of refinement or civ- 
ilization, a system of universal education has 
been some time in the course of construction ; 
and we already bear that the genial Influence 
of the district school is enjoyed in unhappy Po- 
land, in the dreary wastes of Liberia, and in 
the wild and inhospitable regions beyond Mount 
Caucasus. Even those whom we have been 
pleased to style barbarians (the Chinese), and 
whose mental degradation was bo elaborately 
treated in one of the principal daily Journals of 
this city, a short time since, were the first peo- 
ple on earth known to have passed a law for 



statute having been on 



for two 



thousand years. According to a late writer 
(Davis), it required that every to« o and village, 
down eTen to a few families, should have a 
common school. The course of studies pursued, 
however, was so regulated by law, that although 
the individuals learned to read, they generally 
did so mlsunderstandlngly, and the culture ac- 
quired was of little if any benefit 

The state of < location in Great Britain rind 
most of her pro* inces is in that prosperous con- 
dition that it is natural to expect from an ad- 
vanced and enlightened people ; but, as in our 

and each day rapid strides are being made to 
the goal of universal education. 

It has been claimed that the State of Massa- 
chusetts was the first, on this continent, to en- 
act statutes for the common school system, 
which has been so long the pride and strength 
of New England. As early as 1647, only twen- 
ty-seven years after the landing of the " May- 
Am <>r" at Plymouth, it was enacted In the col- 
ony. " in order that learning might not be bur- 
ied in the graves of their forefathers, both in 
church and commonwealth, that (the Lord as- 
; their endeavors) in every township coo- 
lers or more, one should 
forthwith be appointed to teach Mich children 
as should resort to bim to read and write ; and 
that In any township containing one hundred 
householders, they should net up a grammar 
school to fit youths for the university." This 
law, planting elementary schools at the door of 
every family, was perhaps the first adopted by 
any Christian Slate, and is presumed to be the 
parent of much of the legislation on the subject 
of popular instruction which has distinguished 
the last century. Nobly has Massachusetts con- 
tinued In the good work. New York, Connec- 
ticut, Vermont, and many other of the States, 
have kept even pace with her ; others arc only 
a short distance behind, but we will have to de- 

• a future paper. 
We bad set out to give the readers of the 
Unitrd Static Magazine a historical and sta- 
tistical account of the common school system of 
New York City ; but our ideas have rapidly ex- 
panded on the subject, nod we have first, with 



the City, embraced the State, then other Slates ; 
and finally coucluded to take the broad text of 
Ewcxtiov, and discuss with our patrons the 
whole subject, according to the best of our un- 
derstanding. As the great metropolis of the 
country in, and must continue to be, the center 
of wealth and commerce, it should, and doubt- 
less will, bo the most distinguished teat of learn- 
in g and the arts. To show what she is doing to 
elevate and instruct the people, we devote the 
remainder of this paper to the New York City 

Schools. 

The city of New York, by its population, its 
advantages, and its resources, is not only hap- 
pily adapted to develop a system which shall 
givo character to the country, but it is in duty 
bound by the high regard for the vast reflex 
benefits which she must undoubtedly derive 
from her extended business relations with the 
Union, to establish such a system as will set 
forth to the country the best educated and most 
capable population in the world. The great 
maws of the people, who go into 
shops, foundries and fields, or upon the 
of the sea, or on our magnificent lakes and 
rivers, may and most bo thoroughly prepared 
to rcllect home on the common school system of 
New York. In this the nation hug an interest, 
and hence a complete expose of the system 
should be welcome to any one interested in the 
welfare of the Union. The facilities here pro- 
vided by the authorities, keep pace with the 
increase in the population, and perhaps there is 
no district in the universe where the poorest 
individual can so readily procure every requi- 
site for the most elaborate education, without 
fee or cost of any kind. 

The first school in this city was established 
Ji 1633, when New Amsterdam was founded by 
the Dutch. Broadbead, the historian, says 
" neither the perils of war, nor the busy pursuit 
of gain, nor the excitement of political strife, 
ever caused them to neglect the dnty of educat- 
ing their offspring. Schools were everywhere 
provided at the pnblic expense, with good 
schoolmasters to instruct the children of all 
classes in the usual branches of education." 
This school was established by the colonial 
government, and dispensed its benefits gratui- 
tously, the teachers receiving remuneration 
from the authorities up to the period when the 
colony passed over to the English under Gov- 
ernor Nichols. At that time (16«4) the school 
was taken under the charge of the Protestant 
Reformed Dutch Church, and a moat remarkable 
fact is, that it exists in a prosperous condition 
at the present day. The first schoolmaster was 
Adam Rocluudscn : bis name should be remem- 
bered. This was a public school in the proper 
sense of the term, and the official record of the 
date of its establishment would appear to give 
New York a claim of priority over Massachu- 
setts, which State, as it will be perceived, did 
not establish public schools until 1647, fourteen 
j ears after New Amsterdam. Our Dutch an- 
cestors should be held in honorable remembrance 
for having seen in that twilight of popular gov- 
ernment, the great truth, that providing for 
universal education was not only the clear right, 
but the first duty of a free Slate. 

The Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York has been 
laid upon our table, and we have examined its 



contents with great satisfaction. The report 
fills a handsome octavo volume, containing, in 
addition to the report of the Board, the report 
of the City Superintendent, and the Executive 
Committee on Evening Schools, Norma) School! 
and the Free Academy. There are also forty 
beautiful engravings of elevations and plan 
of new school houses erected during 1854, with 
brief descriptions of the engravings, the whole 
forming a valuable public document on educa- 
tion. We are indebted to it for most of the 
information given in the remainder of this 

paper. 

The whole number of schools under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Education during the 
year, was 262 ; of which there were Grammar 
schools for Boys, 44; Grammar schools for 
Girls, 44 ; Primary schools, 101 ; Colored 
schools, 14 ; Corporate and Asylum schools, 
28 ; Evening schools, 27 ; Normal schools, 3 ; 
Free Academy, 1. The attendance at these 
schools was 146,450, the average being 51,567. 



; but 

that it is more than ever enjoying the confidence 
and support of the wealthier classes of the com- 
munity. " It is unfolding the spirit which 
should characterize such a system more fairy 
every year, and comprehends under its broad 
shield the children of every rank and class of 
the people." 

The amount expended during the year was 
•776,973 38, of which $232,359 12 was appro- 
priated for the porch an 1 of school premises, 
erecting new school-bouses, r^ssring and alter- 
ing school buildings, etc. [ leaving about $544,- 
000 for salaries of teachers and officers of the 
Board, superintendents, incidental expenses, 
books, stationery, fuel, printing, etc., etc., which 
makes an average cost for each scholar of $1 0 66, 
for charges of all kinds, including the gratui- 
tous supply of every kind of stationery and 
school-books. Adding the cost of school build- 
ings and real estate, which arc city property, 
the expen.ee is about $14 00 — the whole proving 
the great economy and great results reached 
by our system. The cost per scholar for all 
who have received benefits In our schools, is 
only about $4 50. 

The report enters into a discussion of the 
question whether a stock for educational pur- 
poses should be created, and presents some val- 

point : — 

The population of the city, in 1825, was 1C6,- 
089, and is now C75.000, or an increase of 300 
per cent. The assessed valuation of the pro- 
perty at that time was $107,238,981 ; for 1854, 
it is $462,021,733, an increase a little over that 
of the population. During the last twenty-eight 
years, therefore, the population and wealth have 
twice doubled. At this rate the population of 
the city, in 1670, will be on* miilkm /our hunJred 
thoutand, and, in 1890, should ft continue to in- 
crease at the same ratio, it will reach Arte suZ- 
liau. The estimated wealth of the city and 
county at the same periods will be, in 1870, 
$924,000,000, and. in 1890. not less than saw (few 
*md nfU hmdrtd mi fifty mtlluM, of doUan. 
Such estimates founded upon data so well es- 
tablished as thoso furnished by the past and 
preseut condition of New York, are calculated 
to arrest the attention of every thinking man, 
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and should lend u- to a profonnd consideration 
of the principles and the practical results of 
our civil economy. 

This Tint increase in the population of Our 
city will bring with it a corresponding multi- 
tude of youth, who are to be trained for useful- 
ness in aociety. This cannot be done for 
nothing. The education which coots nothing 
U worth nothing. Education has a scale of 
prices like every other marketable commodity. 
The beat mind* must be had to engage in the 
work, and feci that in this department of labor 
they ore achieving tasks worthy of their coun- 
try and of the age. It will not do to bid the 
■un to stand (till upon our r alleys and hills and 
broad prairies, while we fight battles with Phil- 
lstinee or Anakim, who would destroy our 
institutions. The world moves, and the battle 
thickens, and we must be at our post* and fall 
or conquer In our own day. We must have ex- 
perienced and noble generals In our educa- 
tional armies, and we must bare well trained 
and able-bodied men to win our triumph*. The 
age Is pressing, and urging upon us with its 
great forces, and the duties must be met or the 
day will be lost to freedom and to humanity. 

* The «v>»« ft a tl™ .>f 1br tlrruloa of the new nb»t Ho 
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jlleldel wliaantu*. <■* *nuV.*n**> with Statu, niid the OUnW 
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fsarefj new fane -ana lent high fa lb* cleatr. n*4 at* fe»c>»<-er.l , 
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Thousands of the school age will be added to 
our juvenile population every year. In a few 
years the addition to this class of our people 
will be not lesB than ten thousand annually. 
Their wants must be provided for. Physically 
they will want bread, and it will be found : 
clothing, and it will be at hand. They will 
want knowledge, and it must be given to them. 
They will want counsel and instruction, and 
tbey must be afforded. They will want light, 
and it must be poured in upon the mind. They will 
want raiment, and the vestments of truth must 
be given to them in which to clothe their spirit 
with the radiance and beauty of immortality. 

The entire cost of the school system of New 
York, for 1854, including the valuable additions 
to the real estate held by the public, was J i " i 
973 38, while the police and alms-house expen- 
ditures amounted to (1,600,000. The school 
teacher is a nobler public servant than the 
policeman : the school-house is a better edifice 
than a prison or a penitentiary. The peniten- 
tiaries cost more to erect than the whole amount 
spent on school-houses and si lea by this Board 
for thirteen years. During that period there 
has been an, average of one thousand inmates 
In the penitentiary, and twenty-five thousand 
children in our public schools. One clan has 
been a burden to the morals, welfare and wealth 
of the city ; the other has been training up for 
usefulness and honor. The expenditure in one 
case has been a hopeless sinking of capital ; 
the outlay in the other has been an investment 
which will repay Itself a bnndred fold tn the 
present, and in years to come. 

During the year the course of studies pur- 
sued in the schools bos received much attention 
on the part of the Board, in connection with 
the grading and clarification of the teachers. 



The discussion upon these topics was full, and 
occopieifmuch of the time of the Iioanl during 
a number of its sessions. The course of studies 
was revised and enlarged, and on the 1Mb of 
November the following scheme was adopted : 
That the ward schools shall consist of primary 
and. grammar schools ; the present upper de- 
partments shall be designated as grammar 
schools for boys and grammar schools for girls, 
respectively. Each school shnll be divided into 
Ore classes with as many subdivisions as may 
be necessary ; the highest or the most advanced 
class to be designated as number one, and the 
lowest as number Ave. The subdivisions of 
classes shall be called sections a, b, c, etc. 

The course of Instruction in tho several 
schools shall be as follows : — 

Ft I MART • CttQOt-t. 
Class five : The alphabet and its combination 
Into words and syllable* ; lessons on objects 
and common things. Class four: Beading, 
spelling, punctuation, definitions, Roman num- 
bers, and tables in addition. Class three : The 
simple nili s of arithmetic, including the multi- 
plication (able ; reading, spelling, and definition 
continued: and date writing. Class two: 
Reading, spelling, and definition continued; 
arithmetic through simple subtraction ; geog- 
raphy commenced : writing and drawing on 
slates and the black board. Class one ; Reading, 
spelling, and definition continued ; tables of 
weight, measures, time, etc. ; arithmetic review- 
ed, and completed through simple dlrisioo; 
elementary geography ; drawing and writing on 
slates ; elementary instnif tion in the science of 
common things, name* and qualities of objects, 
with the elementary principles of natural sci- 
ence ; mental arithmetic. Vocal music to be 
taught and practiced as far as practicable. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Class five: Review ol the several studies 
pursued In the primary schools ; geography ; 
arithmetic, an far as compound multiplication. 
Including a knowledge ot Federal and rling 
money ; reading, spelling, and definition ; men- 
tal arithmetic and lessouc on natural objects. 
Clam four : Reading, spelling, and definition 
continued ; arithmetic through compound roles 
of reduction ; geography completed, with ele- 
mentary principles of astronomy ; grammar 
commenced. Class three : Reading, fpelling, 
and definition continued ; arithmetic continued, 
through common and decimal fractions and pro- 
portion ; English grammar with panting ; natu- 
rwl history and philosophy commenced ; his- 
tory of the I'niled States ; astronomy continu- 
ed. Clam two : Arithmetic, through per cent- 
age, interest ; history of the United States ; 
parsing ; descriptive astronomy ; natural his- 
tory and philosophy, including the elementary 
principles of mineralogy, geology and chemis- 
try ; and physiology commenced. Class one : 
Arithmetic completed and thoroughly reviewed ; 
algebra, geometry, natural history, philosophy, 
astronomy and physiology ; general history and 
book-keeping. 

All the classes III the grammar schools to be 
Instructed in penmanship, composition, decla- 
mation and drawing. Vocal music to be taught 
and practised to as great an extent as practica- 
ble. 

The coarse of Instruction contained In the 
above affords a full scope to the teacher, and 
gives to the pupil who can remain the requisite 
length of time, a training which will fit him for 
the high school or the free academy, or to go to 
business, jKMsseesing a fair acquaintance with the 

• Till* •clirH Is In l*s Statslj b»lir*vn. Plral irrimr anil ara 
„,.. « li , l„i |.i iw I. »l»r< »Hs, sn-l »T«»l*~r,l«i<i.u.rl^ 
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indispensable branches of education, andTVlth a 
mind somewhat prepared to advance in the 

|>ath of learning. In some schools it may Ik- 
that a still higher clam of studies might be ad- 
vantageously introduced, while In some others 
the upper clames will be obliged to dispense 
with a part of the prescribed course. This 
arises from the age and necessities of the pu- 
pils. Many are called away to business at an 
early age, and some schools have but few who 
can remain the full term contrmpluti-d by the 
-ch«-me of studies adopted by the Board. This 
has been the case, and it may so continue, in 
some Instances, but the Hoard has not been de- 
terred from taking the highest ground it could 
safely reach in reference to the course of studies, 
believing that a high murk will be more advan- 
tageous to the schools than any other. 

The elevation of the standard of instruction 
in our common schools will serve several impor- 
tant purposes, among which, their popularity 
will be one of the most prominent. In proportion 
to this advance in the character of our schools, 
they have advanced In favor with that clam of 
the community which supports private schools, 
at mnch larger cost for tuition. The farther 
we carry this plan of elevation and improve- 
ment, the beller fitted our schools will be to 
serve the public and to meet the wants of the 
people. The Hoard do not believe that the 
highest point has been yet reached. 

The course of studies adopted, it will bo seen, 
contemplates the introduction of uniform and 
systematic Instruction in music and natural his- 
tory. The great value and interest of these 
hranehes have already been shown by the limi- 
ted attention which has so far been given to 
them. 

Singing has always been a prominent exercise 
in the primary departments, mid. to a greater 
or less extent, in female grammar schools, I sit 
has b*en almost altogether n< glecled in the 
male grammar k boolr. until a quite recent pe- 



riod. For a few years past, however, this de- 
lightful exercise has justly claimed and received 
much more attention, and professors have been 
engaged in some of the wards who devote an 
hour or two in each week to thorough instruc- 
tion and exercise in the art, giving, as far as 
possible, a practical and theoretical knowledge 
of the scientific principles of music. Singing 
at the o|H-ning and close of school, and on 
special occasions, serves to lend additional lnlcr- 
rest to the school-room, and to throw around 
it the purest associations, and the most refining 
influences. In many of the schools pianofortes 
are used, which have been cither hired or pur- 
chased by the school officers, or presented by the 
liberality of a school officer or friend. 

Music should tie taught in all our schools, 
and in every department The results so far 
attained in the male departments are highly 
encouraging, and if there be any refining and 
moral influences In harmony and pure and ele- 
vating song, tbey should be realised to the 
utmost by the male pupils of our schools. Even 
as an aid to literary Instruction, its influence is 
great and lasting, and the cultivation of the 
voice, the mind, and the heart, which may be 
gained by a proper course of musical exercises, 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

Vocal music Is also of great benefit, by Its 
direct effect on the constitution. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Rush, that young ladies especi- 
ally, who by the custom of society are debarred 
from many kinds of salubrious exercise, should 
cultivate singing not only si in accomplish- 
ment, but as u means of preserving health. In 
his remarks, the Doctor says, " It has beeu sug- 
gested to me by my profession, that the exercise 
of the organs of the breast hy singing contri- 
butes very much to defend them from those 
diseases to which the climate and other causes 
dispose them. The Germans are seldom afflic- 
ted with consumption, nor have I ever knowa 
but one instance of spitting blood among them. 
This, I believe, is in part occssioncd by the 
strength which their lungs acquire by exer- 
cising them frequently in vocal music, for this 
constitutes an essential branch of their educa- 
tion." 

During the year a uniform scale of salaries 
was adopted, the chief of which we give. It 
will be seen that the rate of compensation for 
teachers has reached a respectable mark, and 
such salaries should command the services of 
well qualified and earnest instructors. 

1. The maximum rates of salaries In I bo 
grammar schools shall be as follows ; but the 
grades or salaries now adopted, shall not b« 
operative so as to reduce the present salary of 
any teacher now holding office, In- fore the first 
day of May, 1855 r— 
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2. In any grammar school where the average 
attendance is not more than two hundred, ifcsj 
maximum salaries shall not exceed the follow- 
ing:— 
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THE OP 9 PACT. 

Om spiri i. <1 engraving, here p mien led, will 
serve to convey to the reader'! mind • vivid 
impression of one among tbe thousand* of thril- 
ling and terriBc scenes that occur in the cel- 
ebrated ball-fights of Spain. This Wbarous 
and Moody sport Is peculiar to the Spanish peo- 
ple. It is their great national pastime, pursued 
with more ardor and enthusiasm than the Romans 
exhibited in their gladiatorial shown, while It is 
bat little known in otber nations or among 
other people. It is a cruel sport, which human- 
ity cannot hut strongly condemn, and which 
can hardly fail to degrade and brutalize a peo- 
ple who Indulge In it. Tbe bull, or the ox, is a 
noble animal, the great help-meet of man In 
"subduing the earth," and fairly entitled to 
the most kind and generous treatment 

The ox — we speak of the genua, tho " boa " In 
zoology — It a native of many different parti of 
the globe. There are many species of this most 
ascful animal. The " bison " U the species 
from which most of the races of common cattle 
bare been gradually derived. This species Is 
found wild In many purls of the old and new 
world, inhabiting woody regions, and often 
growing to a much larger size than tho domes- 
tic or cultivated animal. Tbe American bison 
nas been known to reach the weight of two 
thousand and four hundred pounds. In their 
wild state they are distinguished not only for 
their large size, but for the great length and 
"fca^",'iries(i of their hair, which in h> long about 
nee k and shoulders M almost to reach the 



gronnd. Their horns are short, sharp-pointed, 
very strong, and stand distant from each other 
at their bases, like the horns of the common 
ball. Their color I* generally a dark brown, 
their eyes large and fierce, their limbs exceed- 
ingly powerful, and their whole appearance 
impressive and formidable. In their wild state 
I bey are often fonnd in immense droves of many 
thousands. In the old world they are very 
numerous in the forests of Poland , around the 
Carpathian mountains, in Lithuania, and in the 
neighborhood of Mount Cnncasns, as well as 
otber parts of the continent. The common 01 
la the bison reduced to a domestic state, which 
in different parts of tbe world baa run into a 
great many varieties, varying in site, form, and 
color, according to climate and other circum- 
stances. 

But we are generalising too much, when nnr 
object was but special, via : — to give some little 
idea of Spanish bull-fights. All travelers, who 
visit Spain, make it a point to witness these 
great national sports, and not a few have writ- 
ten more or less concerning them. But pro- 
bably tbe most interesting and Instructive vol- 
ume, which has appeared on- the subject, ia one 
by Richard Ford, published in London, three 
or four years ago, and illustrated by twenty-six 
elegant plates, by Mr. Lake Priee, representing 
some of the most remarkable scenes and inci- 
dents of these thrilling exhibitions, in the arauu 
of Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, ond'othcr places. 

For phrases a translator can always coutrive 
a jtwt equivalent, but not always for n word. 



" Our boxing term, Bull-jfyof,'' says Mr. Ford, 
" is a very low translation of the time-honored 
Castillan title r,..->.,» it 7bros, the Feasts, Festi- 
vals. Holy Days of Bulla" The difference is aa 
great as between the burly prize-fighter, Itig- 
booed, broken-nosed, and brutal, and the grace- 
ful and dignified matador, the magnificent dandy 
of the circus, the beloved of women, the cherish- 
ed of his tailor. Hear Mr. Ford describe him : 

2 .The Vatadnr, or slayer, is the most import- 
ant per-"nage of tbe performance ; his is tbe 
|>«rt of killing the bull, tbe catastro- 
phe with which the Tauromachian tragedy if 
concluded. He can only arrive at this height 
of his hazardous profession by long study, ex- 
perience, and practice, and by ascending regu- 
larly from tho inferior grades. As be ia the 
star, the observed and admired of all observers, 
his costume is w orthy of his eminent rank ; and 
as bis gains are great, and commensurate with 
the perils to which he is exposed, he con afford 
to indulge in personal decoration, the dearest 
delight of the semi-oriental Spaniard. 

" Be adheres to tbe fashion of tbe mnjm, or 
fancy men of Andalusia, tbe native province of 
the celebrities of bis gentle craft He display* 
bis taste and magnificence in a prodigal richness 
of silks and velvets, gold and silver embroidery. 
His wardrobe is as extensive as it is expensive, 
for he seldom make* his appearance twice in tba 
same dress in the cam* oTtjr. Be wears on hit 
head a rmmtera, or small cap. decked with black 
ribbons ; his hair is gathered liebind into a thick 
pigtail, like those of which our sailors were 
wont to he so proud ; a gaudy silk handkerchief 
is psssx'd once round his nakitl throat, and often 
through a jewelled ring ; his short jacket— the 
type of which is quite Moorish — glitters all gor- 
geous with epuulell<-» fringe", tiii. r *. nnd bullion 
lace ; his loins arc girded up with tbe national 
Nisu.— the zone of antiquity; his :-hort, tight 
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breeches, enriched with a gold or silver lmnd 
and knee-knot*, bis silk (Hocking* and ball-room 
pumps, show off to advantage a light, sinewy, 
active figure. When not culled on the Mage, 
he carries a gay silken clonk, that is laid aside 
when the death-signal U given, and a long To- 
ledan blade, and blood-red flag, are substituted. 

" The majorilj - of these worthies arc known 
by some endearing nicknnme, derived from the 
place of their birth, or from some peculiarity 
of person or conduct. Such nicknames are fa- 
miliar as household words to the million, whose 
idols these heroes of the ring are, even more 
than our champions, the Cribbs and Springs, 
used to be. when prize-fights were in vogue ; 
and in the Matadors there is much to fascinate 
their countrymen and women. To personul 
form and courage — sure passports of themselves 
to popular favor-lhe attraction of dress, of ex- 
travagant expenditure, and boon companion- 
ship, are added. Theirs, moreover, is the pecu- 
liar dialect, half gipscy, and half clang, which, 
pregnant with idiomatic pungency, gives a racy 
expression to the humors or the ring, and to the 
epigrammatic wit of the south, which is termed 
throughout the. Peninsula the Sal Andaitua, 
' Andalucian salt ;' this, it must he confessed, 
can scarcely be pronounced Attic. 

" The names of the two best Matadors that ever 
graced the arenas of Spain live immortal in the 
memories of Spaniard.'). Both excelled equally 
with pen and sword. Joseph Delgndo, altai 
Pepe Illo, wrote a profound treatise on Tauro- 
machia, which has gone through several edi- 
tions. He was killed at Madrid, Mar, 11, lKUl, 
by a Panaranda bull. The veteran had felt un- 
well In the morning, and had a presentiment of 
bis fate, but declared that ' he would do his 
duty,' and, like Nelson, fell gloriously, his har- 
ness on hi* hack. Scarcely second to him was 
Francisco Monies, ' the first sword of Spain.' 
lie was the author of a most ' Complete art of 
Bull-fighting.' All amateurs who contemplate 
going the circuit of the plazas of the Peninsula 
will do well to study these works. The more 
the t-jresque intellect is cultivated, the greater 
the consequent enjoyment ; a thousand minute 
beauties in the conduct and character of the 
coin'wtants arc caught, and relished by the 
learned, which are lost upon the Ignorant and 
and uneducated. 

■• Monies, also, like his renowned predecessor, 
was severely wounded, July 21, 1M0, but was 
snatched from death by his nephew, el OikIo- 
rmo, whose portrait is given by Mr. Lake Price. 
The youth rushed forth, and pierced with bis 
•word the spinal marrow of the goring bull, 
who fell at his feet. He then bowed to the 
spectators and retired, amid thunders of ap- 
plause, to attend his wounded uncle. An addi- 
tional bull was conceded to his honor and sa- 
crificed as a blood-offering to the adored I 
Monies, The remark of Seneca, that the wjgdd 1 
hod seen as many examples of courage bi git- | 
diators of the Roman amphitheater ** ft) tin 1 
Colo* and Scipioa. may be tnil/ applied tolhe 
gallant Matadors or Spain. Montcs is no more, 
but his mantle has descended to hU nephew, 
who rules now decidedly the champion of the 
Spanish ring, and is considered by many emi- 
nent judges a greater man than even bis illus- 
trious uncle." 

Plate No. I. of Mr. Price's scries exhibits the 
office where tickets for the amphitheater are 
sold. In the choice of places mauy things ore 
to be considered. The prices depend upon po- 
sition—enclosed boxes being mncb dearer than 
open benches, and shade than sun. 

" The sun of tawny, torrid Spain, on whose 
fUg it once never set, is not to he trifled with : 
anil its roup is, iudecd. frequent and fatal in 
summer, the season selected perforce for the 
bull-tight. In wiuter the bulls fall off, from the 
want of artificial green cvojm, which arc linrd- 
Iv known in the Peninsula ; they only recover 
their prime condition, courage, and fierceness, 
when refre-died like giants, by a free range over 
the rich postures which the "firing of the South 
calls into lifu and luxuriance. Again, it i» iu 
simmer that One weather is certain, and the 



days are long— considerations of importance in 
a spectacle that is to be enacted out or doors, 
' anu which lasts many hours. Tlte glare and 
heat of a Vertical summer sun in Spain, when 
the heavens and earth seem on fire, is intolera- 
ble to man and beast ; the hull -lights, therefore, 
aro naturally deferred until the afternoon, 
when a welcome shade Is cast over the northern 
portion of the amphitheater. The sun's transit, 
or zodiacal progress into Taurus, is not the 
worst calculated astronomical olmcrvotlon in 
Spain. The line of subdued coolness, as di- 
vided from burning brightness, is sharply 
marked on the circular arena ; and this demar- 
cation determines the relative prices, which 
range from one to five shillings each, and are 
very high for Spain, considering the wages of 
labor. . . . The love of the bull-tights 
amounts almost to madness in the masses of 
Spaniards. There is no sacrifice, no denial, 
that they will not endure, to save money to go 
to their national exhibition 1" 

" The Bnlls in the Court of the Plaza " Is the 
subject of the second plate. Hero the bulbs ore 
seen in the yard attached to the amphitheater 
in which, to-morrow, they are to combat and 
die. Groups of amateurs are enjoying a " pri- 
vate view," scanning their points and conjec- 
turing their prowess. " The white and brown 
bull in front proved so unusually savage and 
murderous in the ring of Madrid, that a Span- 
ish noblemau caused its bead to be mounted in 
silver, and placed among the most cherished 
memorials of bis ancient palace." 

After a picture of the Madrid "Place of 
Bulls," jsMch is capable of containing eighteen 
thousana^pectators, comes the processional en- j 
trance of the tortrot, or bull-fighters, all in full | 
costume. '• The locality selected by Mr. Lake 
Price for this opening scene is the Plaza of Se- 
ville ; and a most picturesque one It is, al- 
though not finished— the usual fate of many 
splendid beginnings and promises of Spain. 
The deficient portion lets la, as if on purpose, a 
view of the glorious cathedral. On grand oc- 
casions, this side is decorated with flags ; and 
when the last crimson sun ray sets on the Moor- 
ish belfry, and brings it out like a pillar of Are, 
and the flapping banners wave in triumph as 
the evening breeze springs up, no more beauti- 
ful conclusion of a beautiful spectacle can be 
imagined by poet or painter." Preceding the 
procession, the alguazil, in his ancient Spanish 
costume of Philip IV.'s day, applies to the chief 
personage present for the key of the tort/, or 
bull-den. When Mr. Hoskins visited the circus 
at Seville— Seville, once " the capital of the 
bull fight," but now surpassed by Madrid in the 
ceremony and magnificence of that spectacle — 
the Duke do Montpensier occupied the state-box. 
" The alguazll rode beneath the prince's box 
for the key of the cell of the bulls, which the 
prince threw ; but In catching it the alguazil 
displayed such bad horsemanship, that the crowd 
were convulsed with laughter." The alguazil 
ought to catch the key in his hat, but seldom 
does. When he bad banded it to one of the 
cJmlm or footmen, he gallops off full speed, 
'• amid the hooting* of the populace, who in- 
stinctively persecute the finisher of the law, as 
little birds mob a hawk ; more than a thousand 
kind wishes are offered up that the bull may 
catch and toss him. The brilliant army or com- 
batants now separate like a bursting shell, and 
take up their respective places, as our fielder* 
do at a crickcl-imileh. The spectacle, which 
consist* of three acts, now 



from six to eight bulls are generally killed for 
the day's feat." 

In the Bret act, the principal performers, be- 
sides the bull, are the pvadort. Mr. Price has 
illustrated their proceedings and exploits In six 
plates. " When the bull-calf is one year old," 
says Mr. Ford, " his courage is tested by the 
mounted herdsman, who charges him violently 
with his garroeka, or sharp good. If the bold 
brute turns twice on bis assailant, facing the 
rteel, he is set apart for the future honors of the 
arena" Sometimes, when, emerging from hil 
dark cell into the dazzling glare of the amphi- 
theater, the bull beholds, presented to bis charge, 
the sharp spear of the expectant picador, be 
calls to mind his calf-days and the keen goad, 
swerves In hu headlong and seemingly Irresist- 
ible rush, and passes on to a second and third 
antagonist. If still baffled, stunning are the 
parous raised in honor of the men. Such bulla 
as will uot fight at all, and show a white feather, 
become the objects of popular Insult and injury 5 
they arc booted at as ' cows,' which is no com- 
pliment to a bull, and, as they sneak by the bar- 
riers! are mercilessly punished with a forest of 
/wrroi, or lumbering cudgels, with which the 
mob is provided for the nonce. When the bull 
is slow to charge, the picador rushes out into 
the arena, and challenges him with his raw 
(spear). Should the bull decline his polite in- 
vitation and turn tall, be Is baited by dogs, 
which is most degrading." If execrations and 
abuse are lavished upon a craven, on the < 
band, frantic is the applause or 
when the bull displays unusual pluck. Mr. Hos- 
kins, another author, saw some capital fi^bt* : 

" A brown bull with white spots," he writes, 
then came in and soon rolled on the ground two 
picadors and their worthless steeds : one of the 
animals was killed nn the Fpot, and the other 
i-oou dropped. Immediately the bull upset the 
third horse and bis rider, aud was rapturously 
cheered. ' Pita, toro ! lira, ton .' Braro, Ion I' 
Again be tiptel two more steeds, and the pica- 
dors fell heavily to the pound : the plaudits 
were deafeuing. Soon he raited from the earth 
the third horse and bis rider, who ktpt his i 
at first ; but both (ell — the picador under 
dunned, but able, after a eliorl time, to 
again. Horse after horse this fine bca*l attacked. 
One poor animal and his rider were foou pros- 
trate on the ground, and immediately altrrwarda 
another. The bandtnlUu made him still more 
mad, and the chulot were obliged to run their 
best to cwape his rage. It was m«l exciting 
to see them vaulting over the barriers, flying, 
as it were, out of his horns. At last the mata- 
dor struck him ; and, though the sword was, as 
usual, deep tietwcen the left t-houldcr and the 
Made, he teemed ns fierce as ever. He was near 
Ibc enclosure, and a man adroitly drew it out. 
The matador was preparing to strike him again, 
when he lay down as if to die, but m_mih 
apparently desirous of revenge. After one 
cltort he sank on the arena, and the nmtiwlor 
gave him his coup de omn. The baud plimil, 
and the teams dragged out his carcase and ihr<" 
dead horses, besides two which be liud wound: d 
dreadrully : the Spaniards tang with deleft. 

Into the cir- 



A little block bull next 
ele. and quickly cleared it, rolling over the pi 
cadors, and making the chulos fly lor dear life 
After one of these "he galloped nt a fcarf-i! 
speed. Not a voice was beard, so deep « n* ilk 
anxiety ; but the ehulo flew over the barriono' 
as if the bull hod pitched him, so near to in 
legs were its horns. The animal seemed ask 
nislied at having lost it*, victim, and then vc^t 
ed its rage on the red cloak the ehulo had 
obliged to drop." Thi* fierce little bull k 
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them disgustingly when on the ground, and 
galloped round the ifrta in triumphant defi- 
ance, until the terrible matador, with red flag 
and straight blade, answered the challenge, and 
■lew him with a thrust 

The riaks run by the picadors are terrible, 
although lew, perhaps, from the horns of the 
boll than from bad fall*, and from their hnrws 
rolling over tbem. Few of them, Mr. Ford as- 
sures ua, have a round rib lu their body. 

" Occasionally, the bull tosses max and steed 
in one ruin, and. whi n they fall, exhausts his 
fury on the poor beast ; for the picador either 
manages to make him a barrier, or is dragged 
off by the attendant chulos, who always hover 
near, and with their cloaks entice the bull from 
the man, leaving the borne to his Mad fate. When 
then* deadly struggles take ptace, when life 
hangs on a thread, every feeling of eagerness 
and excitement is stamped on the countenances 
of the spectators. Their rapture U wrought to 
Its pilch, when the horse maddened with the 
wounds and terror— the crimson seams rtrcak- 
ing his foamaud-sweat whitened body, flies 
from the still pursuing bull: then are dis- 
played the nerve and horsemanship of the pica- 
dor. It is a piteous sight to behold the mangled 
horses treading out their protrudiug and quiv- 
ering entrails, and yet carrying off their riders 
unhurt. This two frequent occurrence, arid 
which horrifies every bnglishman, haw, with 
some other painful incidents, been kindly kept 
out of sight by our artist, whose object is to 
please. .'Spaniards arc no more affected with 
the reality, than Italians an- moved by the ab- 
stract tauti pnlpUt, of Rusiui. The miserable 
horse, when dead, is rapidly stripped of his ac- 
coutrements by his rider, who hobbles off. 
ami tho carcass is then dragged out by the 
mules, often leaving a bloody furrow on the 
sand. as Spain's river-beds are niurkcd with the 
rarlet fringe of flowering oleanders. The riders 
have a more than veterinary skill in pro- 
nouncing, off-hand, what wounds are mortal or 
not Thuev thrusts which are not immediately 
fatal are plugged up by Uicm with tow, and 
they remount the crippled steed, and carry 
bim. like a battered battleship, agaiu into ac- 

No lea. than eight of Mr. Price's pictures arc 
devoted to the second act of the Bull's Trag»dy 
in which the chulos chiefly figure. This em- 
pluyment is the noviciate of bull-lighting. 
Great activity and speed of foot are the chief 
qoaliBcat ions requisite. 

" The duty of this light division Is to skir- 
audi and draw off the bull when the pica- 
dor is endangered, which they do with their 
pnrti-colored silken cloaks. Their mercurial ad- 
dress and agility is marvellous ; they skim over 
the sand like glittering humming-birds, seeming 
scarcely to touch the earth. The most danger- 
ous position is when tbey venture into the mid- 
dle of the Plaza, and are pursued by the bull to 
the barrier, over which they bound. The escape 
often takes place iu the very nick of time, and 
thry win by a nick ; and frequently su close 
U the run. that they seem to be helped over the 
fence by the bull 'a horus : nay, so active are the 
hull*, that they often clear the six feet high pa- 
lisade, on which occaxion an indescribable hub- 
bub and confusion takes place amid the com- 
batants, waler-acllers, alguazils, and person* 
within ; all the doors are immediately opened 
*M the perplexed beast soon finds his way back 
m into the arena, to ucw infliction*. The 
ates XIV.. and XV1L, represent two of the 
*ost dlfflcult aud dangeroiis performances ol 
Hw rnmUiianui on fool, and which arc rarely 
attempted, except by the most experienced tor- 
eros and matadors, who lake part in these in- 
terlud.w. buch is the Start* ,U Lt (W or 
f-»t of toe cloak. When the infuriated bull 
learning with rage, stands lord of all he surveys, 
Monica would cooly advance, ami when within 
t«<> yards, turn his back to the animal, and 
folding bis cloak behind hi* ' • " 



tlw rushing charge five or six times, stepping 
udroitly aside at each. The second « Snllo /ro»- 
ntrrno \* even more hazardous. The performer 
advances as before, and when the t nil lower* 
bis head to charge, places bis foot between the 
horns, is lifted up, and lights on the other side. 
These touch-and-go experiments form no pari 
of tho strict duties or the cbulo ; his exclusive 
province is the Umtimlta. This implement con- 
sists of a barbed dart or arrow, which in wrupl 
round with papers of different colors, cut in fan- 
ciful patterns of ornamental crueltv ; the bear- 
er, holding one in each band, apruuehes the bull 
presenting the point to him, and at the Instant 
when he stoops to toss him, jerks them into bis 
neck, turns aside aud eludes him. To do this 
neally. requires a quick eye, and a light bund 
and foot. The ambition of the performer is to 
place the harlw evenly and symmetrically, one 
on each side of the bull's neck. Three and four 
pairs of tbem ore usually stuck in. Sometimes, 
when the bull has given dissatisfaction these 
bandt-rillas are armed with crackers, which by 
means of detonating powder, explode the mo- 
ment they are fixed ; the agony of the scorched 
animal makes bim plunge and snort frantically, 
to the delight of a people whose ancestors wel- 



comed the Auto da Ft, and the perfume of burn- 
ing living fiesh.'' 



She ifU Imirie l»t>r 4oi <1 and king, 

And the revelry sorts* high. 
On tho tide of tang, ami the <U»>-«r"t fret 

To the ikitj tabors fly 
Yet the thought mars not W hsppinem 

That erareoa wood ku And 
Han she knoll, ,„ .gony „f ^f, 



Oh,., 
Of 1 
A cloud bas 

That ent so brightly show, 
And the tear, that passion 
Miall btltcrlj start again 
At tba memory nf vanished Joys, 
And tho basrfr imtrdrrKl Dane. 
HlU, X. J., Mar, 1944 
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Within a month. 



Era yet tba aalt of most unrighteous taara 
Had Wt the noshing in her galled eyes, 
aha marries!. "— iUaisr. 



8m kneels bcalda Hw>enOtar«l dead, 

With her mourning trappings on ; 
And from her t*tl»l lips break forth 

The deep taartthriDing maaa. 
Bex lustrous eyes an dimmed hy grief, 

And many a gushing tear 
Has drenched the sable fold, that firt 

The monarch's stately bier. 

Iter's la a high and noble elate— 
Proud Iiorhlla'i princely flower, 

Yet droops she now beneath the weeght 
Of sorrow'! crushing power. 

Bar royal heart is wrong with grief 



The. 



lord, a nation's bop. I 
dost Dane I 



sand of the 
.in Joy along, 



ipr 

Through lonely atelc and pil ki'd arch, 

No sound save woo hi hoard. 
And the hanging wans and sculplared dome. 

Dy funeral peals are slirr'd. 

Oh,. 

Now bursting with a « 
But deeper woe has dlmm'd the are 
Of the royal Gertrude's eye. 
• a a • • 

Bark I 'tis the . 
And they mor 

To ILIUM'S 1 

And pleasure's syren song. 
From ea«h stately tower and steeple high, 

reals tho annad ofjhe man 
And sweetly the arches echo I 

The spirit-rt Irving swell. 

The dark-Ding (bid. of the i 

Are wreathed o'er the festive I 
And the trophy banners are dyed i 

O'er the Norman 'a aasbrng award. 
Aad surging plumes, in the gem-tit hall. 

O'er tsramark's chivalry, 
Float like feasts by the tempest boms 

O'er the maillr (naming aea. 

Though tba dew distils through Use moM'rin, 
tomb 

Where the Danish king Is lal.l, 
And the death-mold marks hi. princely form, 

An-1 rr»mn*c. In. Ii/'.il i-iun M;wfe , 

Tet the nuptial roses are wreathed now 

On ties brow of the wsfciwnl bride , 
And her i|iie*til, heart exultlny beats 



THIfi LATE DUEL. 

CoxsincRjcnj; excitement has lieen caused in 
New York, and other part* of the country for 
two or three weeks past, by a duel between two 
young gentlemen of this city (Breckenridge 
and I^ovenwortb— the former a native of Ken- 
tucky), in which one was slightly, and the other 
very severely and dangerously wounded. They 
fought on Navy Island, near Niagara Falls. 
Pity, that some poor fellow could not have fol- 
lowed the parties up in the manner described in 
the following anecdote : — 

Two Spanish officers met to tight a duel out- 
side the gates of Hilboa. after the seconds had 
failed to reconcile the belligerents. 

" We wish to fight, to fight to death," tbey 
replied to tho ccpresentatlous of their compan- 
ions. ^ 

At fM moment, a poor fellow, looking like' 
the ghost of* Romeo's apothecary, approached 
the seconds, and in a lamentable voice said : — 

" Gentlemen, I am a poor artisan, with a largo 
family, and would"— 

•• My good man. don't trouble us now." cried 
one of the officers ; *■ don't you see that my 
friends are going to split each other? We are 
not In a Christian humor." 

" It is not alms I ask for," said the man. " I 
am a poor carpenter, with eight rhildrrn, and 
my wife is sick ; nod, having Tienrd that those 
two gentlemen were about to kill each other. I 
■u^'K'tit of asking you to let me make tho 

At these words the individuals nbonl to com- 
mence the combat burst Into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter, and, simultaneously throwing down their 
swords, shook hands with each other and walked 



Cm/>BOPonM-— From a communication lately 
mado to the Academy of Sciences, by one of the 
surgeons belonging to a French regiment in the 
East, It appears that chloroform has been very 
extensively employed in the cases of wounded 
soldiers in the Crimea, and with most success- 
ful results. The apparatus used was of a most 
simple character, consisting of a piece of twisted 
paper of a conical shape, with the wide end 
largo enough to coTer the month and nostrils 
of a patient, and cut round at the sharp end so 
as to admit the passage of air. A piece of lint 
placed at this narrow end served to receive the 
chloroform, of which from twenty to thirty 
drops were poured on it The patient being 
then placed on his bock, with a bandage over 
the eyes, (light being found to materially im- 
pede the iubalatlon,) tho little paper bag was 
placed closer and closer to the mouth. When 
insensibility appeared fully established tin? ope- 
ration was commenced, and somtiroes a second 
and third dnwe was let fall on the lint and al- 
lowed to be inhaled, but always in an intermit- 
tent manner. This plan was employed in the 
caw of every man iu Ihe French army badly 
wounded at Alma and Inkernuuiu, and till with- 
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I'ttmrm t nhuuT AND Tllk riEar srcr or TAX 
hemisphere-, bat not to the aborigine* of this 
country previous to its discovery and subjuga- 
tioo by Europeans. A nv that was found, to- 
gether with some other mechanical tools, is 
private tomb at Thebes, can bow be seen pre- 
served among the collections of the British 
Museum. The blade is 10i inches long, and 14 
laches broad at the widest part ; the teeth are 
irregular, and seem to hare been formed by .. 
cutting 
I n stra- 
in # n t 

struck against tbe edge of the plate, thus form 
iog a tooth or burr. We annex a drawing of 
this curious relic 

Primitive history gives credit to one Talus 
for the invention of the saw . and it is said tbe 
Greeks honored bis name by inserting it in their 
mythology — with a place among their gods tbey 
honored the greatest benefactors of the earliest 
ages. Tains was a son of the sister of Da-dalus 
(to whom the invention has been wrongfully 
attributed), and was by his mother placed under 
tbe tuition of her brother, to be instructed in 
his art. Having once found the jaw-bone of a 
snake, be employed it to cut through a small 
piece of wood, and by these means was induced 
to form a like instrument of iron, which was 
virtually to make a taw. This invention, so 
greatly facilitating labor, excited the envy of 
his master, and instigated him to privately put 
Tains to death. We arc told that being askrd 
by a person, when he was burying the body, 
what he was depositing in the earth, be replied, 
a serpent. This suspicions answer discovered 
the murder ; and thus, adds the historian, " a 
snake was the cause of tbe Invention, of the 



■ A W - ■ I lr L • . 

Tana valuable machine (tbe saw-mill), may 
be considered one of the " peculiar Institutions," 
illustrative of tbe intellectual progress and (he 
sterling comforts of civilization over the primi- 
tive and rude state of savage or nomadic life. 
By It we are forcibly reminded of the rapid 
succession of sturdy strides nude, more partic- 
ularly during the last century, for tbe reclama- 
tion of the whole of our extended territory, 
and so fs>hloniog the domain as to snake it 
yield food, and become otherwise subservient to 
tbe wants of educated man. By it we are ad- 
monished, that industry preserves its steady 
onward movement, and Is deeply conscious that 
hesitation would be inevitable retrogression ; 
and thus it unflinchingly redoubles its efforts to 
advance — to win new conquests of peace and 
prosperity. 

No art has so much or so long engaged tbe 
thought and skill of man, as tbe working and 
modeling of wood for his wonts aad purposes. 
And the saw la the most valuable of all the 
tools tbat have yet been invented to aid in the 
manipulation. In early periods, tbe trunks* of 
trees were split with wedges into as many and 
as thin pieces as possible, and if It was necessary 
to bore farm still thinner, tbey Were hewn on 
both sides to the requisite sire. Necessity, 
snm. times, etill continues this simple and waste- 
ful plan. Of course this splitting and hewing 
is a met difficult and laborious operation ; and 
tbe invention and adaptation of tbe saw, was a 

remarkably important event In the history of murder, and of its being found out."' 
mechanical economy. Both in Wilkinson's and HoeeUioi'l 

Saws were known to the ancients of tbe other j the manners and customs of the ancient Egypt- 




Ian*, we And several representations of tbe saw 
and its uses. We have copied one illustration 
from the latter, in which Ml individual is de- 
pleted to the 
art of sawing. 
The teeth of 
the saw am 
tolerably well 
formed, and 
altogether It 
is quite a cre- 
ditable instru- 
ment, and not 
unlike the 
hand - saw of 
the present day, except the handle, which, 
at 1b oil case* tbat have come under our 
notice, is straight and more like the modern 
key-hole saw. It is supposed that tbe Egyp- 
tian, saw was made of brass, as were many 
nf tbe mechanical implements of that remark- 
able people. It is, however, believed, that the 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, and other ancient 
nations, understood tbe sawing of marble and 
other stone much better than wood, and pro- 
bably accomplished it in a manner nearly as 
expeditious and cheap. Hence, those people 
built most of their edifices of brick, marble, and 
other mineral substances, only using wood for 
the doors, casings, and in some instances for tbe 
fioors, moling, and other parts of the interior 
construction ; but the great mass of tbe people 
appear to have been without such comforts, 
and it ia said that even in the height and glory 
of Rome, many of her wealthier citizens, cooked, 
cat, and lived on the bare ground 

We have already given the readers of the 
United Status Maga2jm, a description of the 
modern manufacture of taws (vol. I. page 345) 
and in tbe remainder of this paper wo will r 
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fine our remarks to the history and uses of the 
ssw-milL 

The operation of sawing by hand, although 
simple, la laborious and lnexpeditious, and no 
doubt at an early period men sought for some 
means to adapt machinery for the purpose 
According to Beckmann, saw-mills driven by 
water-power were erected on the river Roer, or 
Rucr, in Germany, as early as the fourth cen- 
tury ; bat this was probably only a rude and 
unsatisfactory experiment, for at a much later 
date, they were considered as new and uncom- 
mon. 

Upon the discovery of Maderia, in 1420, the 
Infant Henry sent out settlers with seeds and 
implementa, Amoog the latter was a saw-mill 
for sawing the excellent timber of that island 
into planks, large quantities of which were 
exported to Portugal. About the same time, 
the cities of Brealaw and Erfurt, hod saw-mills ; 
but a knowledge of them was not universally 
diffused, for the Bishop of Ely, Ambassador of 
Queen Mary, to Rome, about 1555, particularly 
describes a saw-mill ho then saw for the first 
time. 

Saw-mills were at first devised to work by 
manual labor, as well as by water and other 
power, and to this machine many crude devices 
for saving the former, as well as multiplying 
and increasing the latter, were applied. In a 
rare old work, Thealrum lnttntmmbtm ri Machm- 
trum, by J. Besson,* In 1569, there Is a repre- 
sentation of a saw-mill, here copied, In which 
there U a gang of saws, one-half of which have 
the teeth formed to cut on the downward stroke, 
while the intermediate ones are formed to cut 
on the upward stroke. The plan for hanging 
and vibrating the saws is ingenious for the em- 
ployment of manual labor ; and the log is fed 
forward by means of a windlass and cord, on 
rollers, the windlass having arms extended out 
from it, which are struck by a pin on the fly- 
wheel upon the crank shaft, that turns the wind- 
lass at intervals, by which means the log Is 
moved a given distance at each revolution of 
the crank. It will thus be seen, that for a con- 
siderable period, gangs of saws were known and 
used ; — and. Id fact, all the elements for feed- 
iog In the log and sawing by power, were known 
st least as early aa 1588, at which time they 
were discrlhed and illustrated by Ramclll, in 
I* Dntrst it Arhficwe Machuu, published in that 
year. 

In England, saw-mills had at lint the same 
fate that printing had in Turkey, the ribbon- 
loom in the dominions of the Church, and the 
crane in Strasburgb. When attempts were 
made to introduce them, they were violently 
opposed, because it was apprehended that the 
sawyers would he deprived by them of their 
means of getting a subsistence. For the same 
reason it was found necessary to abandon a 
saw-mill erected by a Dutchman, near London, 
in 1663 j and in the year 1700, when one Hough- 

• W« hinbrni tarnrad wUh ao Inrportion of a copy of 
UiU rare and truly raluabto wurk. now Is I),* ,,„.,..,,,„ „f 
1. S «"w««-h, Kan,.. Solicitor of Pa loot,, at Ji«. 6. 
wai atrnrt, in thla dty. Mr. O. l» • w*U Inform! awl 
ntiwit writor on mochantcal and manufacturing laMsStl 
atrt w« art nfte* in. I. Mod la Ilia roady p*n for much iufor 
nation that ranm.l nuflr ho procured olorwboro, many of 
»»"» article* «■ V found ii 
rn.il 
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ood man's library While in rnrnoe. llr.o. aprnt much 
• Urn* sad DMaua in procarlag run works on bla mr- 
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ton laid before the nation the advantages of 
such a mill, he expressed his apprehension that 
it might excite the rage of the populace. What 
he dreaded was actually the case, in 1767 or 
1768, when an opulent timber merchant, by the 
desire and approliation of the Society of Arts, 
caused a saw mill, driven by wind, to bo crect- 
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made good by the nation, and some of the riot' 
era were punished. A new mill was afterwards 
erected, which was suffered to work without 
molestation, and which gave occasion to the 
erection of others. It appears, however, this 
was not the only mill of the kind then in Bri- 
tain, for one, driven also by wind, had been 
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ed at Limphonse, under the direction of James 
.Slanfleld, who had learned, in Holland and 
Norway, the art of constructing and managing 
machines of this kind. A mob assembled, and 
palled the mill to pieces ; but the damage was 



bailt at Leith, in Scotland, some years before. 
— In the Documentary /ftrtnry </ the Stale </ Aids 
For*, we learn, that The Went Indian Company 
caused three saw-mills to be erected in the New 
Netherlands, as early as 1623 ; bat we are 
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gravely informed, that "they never realized any 
profit of consequence, on account of tbeir great 
charge." We hare also data which prove saw- 
11." 1 1 - to hare been in on in the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay a* early an ahout the year 1633 ; 
bat we bare no information which establishes 
on this continent prior to the 
date. The number of saw-mills 
in Ontario county, New York, in 1799, was 
twenty-eight; and in Steuben county, there 
were, at the nunc time, twenty. 

In ait new countries abounding in forest*, a? 
Is. or ha* been, the case on the moot of this 
country, saw mills are almost as necessary for 
the well-being of every little settlement as mill* 
for grinding corn. It Is true that the ax. in the 
bands of our sturdy backwoodsmen, partially 
take* the place of the saw, and is often used as 
such ; for where timber is of such little value, 
it is customary, if no better convenience be at 
hand, where a small quantity of planking or 
scantling ia required, to hew the timber into 
the proper shape. [Wc have selected a email 
clearing in one of our extensive forests, with 
the pioneer and hi* rustic abode, as the first 
pictorial illustration of this paper.] Still, bow- 
ever, no extended operations for profitably 
clearing the land can be carried on, neither 
can the conveniences and well-being of refined, 
or even comfortable life, be enjoyed without 
tbe agency of the saw-mill, or 1U immediate 
equivalent applied by some other meana. 

In tbe United States, from time immemorial, 
it hat been customary, when the wood* are sur- 
veyed and marked out in allotments of I lie usual 
extent, wherever there are streams of sufficient 
aire to put in motion the machinery of grist or 
saw-milts, and convenient sites for such build- 
lags, for the place* to be noted in the field-book 
kept by the surveyor, and the owner of tbe lands 
considers such lots more valuable than tbe rest, 
and consequently put* a higher price on them. 
But owing to the great expense of erecting and 
equiping a proper establishment, tbe first saw. 
mills of the new settlements are of tbe rudest 
description, and only intended for supplying 
the immediate neighborhood w ith boards, plank, 
etc., they not having the means, should the 
transportation facilities be sufficient, of manu- 
facturing lumber for tbe seaboard trade. Hut 
the aptitude of native genius and Invention ha* 
lately overcome all the above difficulties, and 
it is no longer neceawry to have a great capital 
to erect an extensive building, and to select a 
running stream, in order to have a perfect saw- 
mill. Machinery has lately been constructed 
which renders it only needful to possess a few 
hundred dollars capital, and the party can at 
once enter a forest and commence the manu- 
facture of lumber on the most extended scale, 
witb an apparatus of sufficient portability 
to be readily removed from place to place; 
in fact, reversing the order of things-lnstead 
of carrying the logs to the mill, to bring the 
mill to the logs. 

Tbe valuable characteristics to which we al- 
lude, are contained in a saw-mill we hare late- 
ly examined, which, for cheapness, efficiency, 
simplicity and durability, comes the nearest to 
perfection of any similar contrivance that bus 
yet come under our notice ; and wc feel that, 
in calling general attention to its superior 

n act that will 
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result In almost universal benefit This saw- 
mill was invented by Benjamin K razee. Esq.. 
of this city, formerly of Durhamville, in this 
State, for which he received letters patent, dated 
October the 1Mb. 1K',3. 

Most persons, in trying to Improve tbe struc- 
ture of the saw-mill, have spent their time. 
, and inventive genius, in endeavor- 



ing to study out something new for mill-dogs, 
saw-seta, water-wheel, etc, etc. ; but it appears 
to have never occurred to them that the frame- 
work itself could be greatly simplified and 
cheapened, and yet leave its strength and effi- 
cacy unimpaired. The idea never struck them, 
that a large, strong frame, pitman, and sash, 
could be wholly dispensed with, and still secure 
n powerful and effective mill ; yetjre have 
abundant proof of these Important facta. In the 
specimen mill of Mr. F razee, now before us. 
Some of the advantages of Mr. F razee's mill 
are peculiarly striking. It is constructed with 
8 pieces of timber, from 5 to 8 feet long ; 4 
piece* of plank, from 4 to 6 feet long, and 
about 1500 pounds of iron, besides 2 long bed- 
pieces, a carriage, some small wooden fixtures, 
pulleys, etc., the whole weighing about 2,000 
pounds, and. as will be readily perceived, the 
whole can be loaded and transported on a com- 
mon farm wagon. The motive power usually 
sold with it, is a simply constructed, yet efficient 
and durable, portahle steam engine, of about 8 
horse power, which, together with the boiler, 
weighs about 3,500 pounds, making, with the 
mill, tbe whole establishment weigh 6,500 
pounds, which with three ox teams, can be hand- 
ily moved at the rate of from thirty to forty miles 
per day. No building is required, unless the par- 
ties choose to erect a rough shed to protect it and 
the operatives from the weather ; nor U there 
orlc The whole affair can be 
to a given spot, put together, the gear 
got up. and he at work in mr 
day after arriving at the scene of operation*. 
Again, this mill will perform a much larger 
amount of work than can be done by any other, 
with an equal amount of power, and at the 
same time the work will be superior in smooth- 
ness, straightneas, and like desirable qualities. 

The simplicity of this mill Is not the least 
valuable recommendation in its favor. It can 
be constructed by any 



amount of repairs required, with fair D-sage, la 
of insignificant import. The price is another 
great desideratum, being only from $300 to 
$500, or, with engine and boiler complete and 
ready for action, from $1,150 to $1,250. 

Many enterprising men have gone Into a new 
country, determined to settle near a saw-mill, 
so as to use up or make a profitable disposition 
of their timber ; otherwise, in clearing the land, 
tbey would be obliged to burn and waste most 
of 1L This will no longer be necessary. The 
forehanded pioneer may now take his saw-mill 
along witb him with as much propriety and 
aa be has hitherto taken his ax and 
On arriving at his " claim." he can 
set up his mill, get out the timber for bis ow n 
residence, if need be, sell the balance to pay for 
bis land, and even get back the cost of tbe mill 
beside* ; and, after all that, sell the mill for 
nearly or quite the original cost of it, to be 
moved to some other neighborhood, there to 
saw its way through another useful career ; and 
so on, till its timbers are shivered, and its ex- 
istence is ended. Nor is this alL A circular 
saw, for lath, and other light sawing, can 
be attached, with very little extra expense, 
and some parlies have added a small grist- 
mill, and the whole was worked without extra 
power. 

In fact, Mr. Frazee has produced tbe nt ;Vm 
ultra of saw-mills, and we arc gratified to learn 
that he is meeting with an ample reward for 
bis skill and ingenuity. From bis limited 

them on an enlarged scale, or even let their 
usefulness be generally known ; but with all 
these drawbacks, we are told that his sales have 
averaged two a week for the last six months. 
Latch he has secured sufficient capital, and is 
now prepared to furnish orders to any required 
extent. We recommend it to our i 
ally with tbe most per* 

Since the above was in type, we learn that 
Mr. Frazee has disposed of a half interest hi 
his patent to the American and Foreign Patent 
Agency Company, No. 520 Broadway, in this 
city. Tbe amount paid was $.M),000, which hi 
abundant evidence that tbe Invention is a most 
valuable one, and will, no doubt, be speedily 
of the Union and 1'ro- 
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Tuih distinguished son of a distinguished sire 
though comparatively a young man, has already 
acquired a wide reputation. Ilia name has 
become familiar in almost all part* of the 
country. In presenting his portrait, as one of 
oar aerie*, we give a little more extended notice 
of him (with an extract or two from hit wri- 
tings,) than ha* usuallj 
traits we have hitherto published. We do this 
believing that every reader will be interested 
in the article, whether he sympathises with the 
views and doctrines of Mr. Beecher or not 
Our present article is principally condensed 
i one by David W. Barllett, in the volume 
Modern Agitators," published by 
r. Orion ar 



Henry Ward Beecher is one of the most popu 
1st men in America, and at the same time he is 
one of our most radical reformers. He is the 
pnlpit reformer- the man who thunders forth 
the most unpopular truths, every Sunday, fiom 
bb. pulpit, to an audience consisting not of in- 
dependent country farmers, who have little 
temptation to do wrung, or young enthusiasts 
without prudence or position in society — but of 
sober, staid merchants, and ibeir sons and daugh- 
ters. No pulpit orator in this country is more 
In his utterance of truth than Mr. 
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Beecher ; yet be is loved and admired by his 
church and congregation. Tbe reason is, that 
while he always insists upon In-ing independent, 
be is at tbe same time manly and honest. His 
denunciations of oppression and oppreasorsdonot 
proceed from a soured mind, but from a profound 
sympathy with the oppressed. It is at once evi- 
dent to his hearers that he is agonizing over the 
wrongs of the poor ; and in that frame of mind, 
with his great heart, it is impossible for him not 
to pour forth with astonishing power bis convic- 
tions of right — his hot censures upon those who 
deliberately and purposely tread the poor be- 
neath their feet To gain any just idea of Mr. 
Beecber's style of eloquence he must be seen in 
the pulpit The moment that he arise* to com- 
mence religions service the listener is struck 
with bis manly, vigorous appearance. There is 
nothing soft or bland in his manners ; he readu 
a hymn, or a chapter from the bible, in a clear. 
Arm tone of voice, or utters a prayer, not as if 
he were studying to so modulate his sentences 
as to create an effect, but as if he were really 
wrestling with his Maker. We by no means 
would give the idea that he Is harsh, coarse, and 
without a proper manner, for such is not the 
case. We have heard him pray when every 
word sounded like the moaning nob of a child 
upon the heart of its mother ; so too we have 
beard him launch his electrical eloquence at the 
heads of notorious sinner* in tbe most Im 

But we were 
be rises in the pulpit bis mm/wr» 
strikes first upon the attention of the stranger, 
and next bis eager, almost terrible earnestness. 
He scarcely ever writes out his sermons, but 
comes into the pulpit with but a few rough notes 
before him. This allows him a command over 
i audience which he could not hold were he 



talking directly to eat 
There is no escape ; be 
and looks you In the face ; be intends that you 
shall not go home without appropriating a por- 
tion of tbe discourse to yourself. Von come 
perhaps prejudiced against him. You have 
heard that he is harsh, impudent, and an un- 
; but when you have beard his 
you feel Inclined to give a can- 
did hearing to what so sincere, so honest a man 
can say To tell the truth, your prejudices 
have half melted before a word of tbe ser- 
mon is uttered. He does not open abruptly, 
but in a clear, straightforward manner lays the 
subject before his congregation. By and by be 
warms up with bis subject Is It 
or slavery: With what \ 
tbe wickedness of the 
in human Its*! How clearly he | 
the law of God ! How plainly 
loving humanity of Christ ! 

It is tbe same with every subject ; he Is fear- 
less yet tender, vehement yet gentle. lie 
preaches few of what are called doctrinal ser- 
mons, but he dwells often and fully upon the 
wonderful love of God— upon tbe every day 
duties of men. He never preaches upon " the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin," but addresses him- 
ael to sianrrt. But though he Is bold, he rarely 
offends any honest inquirer after truth. Such 
a mind likes his frankness— Is charmed by his 
boldness— is moved to tears by his ; 

There are some who charge Mr. 
uttering irreverent, witty things in the pulpit 
He is sometimes almost humorous in the pulpit 
but it is because he cannot help it It Is iu na- 
tural for him to speak his thoughts in an ortymnl 
manner, as it is for soma clergymen to preach 
stupidities. Occasionally a sentence drops 
from his lips which starts tbe smile upon the 
feces of bis audience. He intended no wit, but 
the odd comparison, or the sparkling sentence 
bursts forth Involuntarily. To set down and 
snarl over this feature of his pulpit oratory, 
when there are others so rare and attractive. Is 
the aurk of a small Intellect and a still smaller 
heart 

We have spoken of the contrasts presented 
In Mr. Beecber's sermons — they arc in tht man. 
His own character is fell of contrasts— bis wri- 
tings are the same. \,-, man has a l 
love of the beautiful. We 
temptation to copy one of his 
sketches of a country scene. Tb> 
we quote is entitled— 

*•«**»«. 
"Where shall we gof 
tbe upper part running through buthy and wet 
meadows, but the lower part flowing transpa- 
rently over the gravel, through the pasture 
grounds near the edge of the village. With 
great ingenuity, it curves and winds and ties 
Itself into bow-knots. It sets out with an in- 
ten lion of flowing toward the south. But it 
lingers on Its errand to coquette with each 
point of the compass, and changes its mind, at 
length, just in time to rush eastward Into tbe 
Ilousatoolc. It is a charming brook to catch 
trout in, when you can catch tbem ; but they 
are mostly caught Nevertheless, there are 
here in Salisbury, as In every village, those 
re In league with fish, 
by scores when no one else 
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can get a nibble. It in peculiarly satisfactory 
to one'* feelings to have waded, welched, end 
fished with worm, gntwhopper, and fly, for half 
a day, for one poor feeble little trout, and four 
Am*, and at evening to fall in with a merry ne- 
gro, who inform you, with a concealed mirth 
In hie eye, and a mod patronising kindness, 
that be baa been to Che same brook, and bat 
caught three down trout, several of them 
weighing half-e-pound. We will not try that 
stream to-day. 

" Well, there ie the Candy brook. We will 
look at that A nan night walk through tbe 
meadow* and not suspect its existence, unless 
through the grass he first stepped Into HI Tbe 
■ the top of it, and quite hides it 
the first meadow ; and below, through 
and, it expands only 
• little, growing open-hearted by degree* across 
a narrow field ; and then it runs foe tbe thick- 
ets—and he that takes fish among those alder* 
will certainly earn them. Yet, for its length, 
it is not a bad brook. Tbe trout are not nume- 
rous, nor large, nor especially fine ; but every 
one yon catch renew* your surprise that you 
should catch any in such a ribbon of a brook. 

" It is the upper part of the brook that is most 
remarkable, where it flows through mowing 
meadows, a mere silt, scarcely a foot wide, and 
so shut in by grass, that at two steps' distance 
you cannot tell where it flows, though your ear 
hears the low, sweet gurgle of it* water* down 
some pet waterfall. Who ever dreamed of fish- 
ing In the grass? Yet, as you cautiously spy 
out an opening between the red-top and fox- 
tall, to let your book through, you seem to 
yourself very much like a man Ashing in an 
orchard. One would almost as soon think of 
casting his line into a hay-mow, or of trying 
for a Ash behind winrow* or haycocks In a 
meadow I Yet, if the wind is only still, so that 
the line shall hang plumb down, we can, by 
some dexterity, drop the bait between grass, 
leaves, and spikes of aquatic flowers. No soon- 
er does it touch the invisible water than the 
line cuts open the grass and rushes through 
weeds, borne off" by your speckled victim. 

" Still further north Is another stream, some- 
thing larger, and much better or worse accord- 
ing to your luck. It i* easy of access, and 
quite unpretending. There is a bit of a pond, 
some twenty feet in diameter, from which it 
flows ; and in that there are Ave or six half- 
poond trout who seem to have retired from ac- 
tive life and given themselves to meditation in 
They were very tempting, 
Standing afar off, we 
■elected an irresistible fly, and with long line 
we sent It pat into tbe very place. It fell like 
a snow-flake. No trout should have hesitated 
a moment Tbe morsel was delicious. The 
nimblest of them should have flashed through 
tbe water, broke the surfuce, and with a grace- 
ful but decisive curve plunged downward, car- 
rying tbe insect with him. Then we should, in 
our turn, very cheerfully, lend him a hand, re- 
lieve, him of bis prey, and, admiring bis beau- 
ty, but pitying bis untimely fate, bury him in 
the basket But be wished no translation. We 
cast our fly again and again ; we drew it hither 
and thither ; we made it skip and wriggle ; we 
let it fall plash like a blundering bug or flut 
>; and 01 



if all this skill w 

it, and their whole duty 
consisted in looking on and preserving order. 

" Next, we tried ground-bait, and sent our ver- 
micular hook down to their very sides. With 
judicious gravity they parted, and slowly sailed 
toward tbe root of an old tree on the aide of 
tbe pooL Again, changing place, we will make 
an ambassador of a grasshopper. Laying down 
our rod, we prepare to catch the grasshopper. 
That is in Itself no slight feat At tbe first step 
you take, at least forty bolt out and tumble 
headlong Into the gram; some cling to tbe 
stems, some are creeping under the leaves, and 
not one seems to be within reach. You step 
; another flight takes place, and you eye 
u, as if thereby you 
could catch some one of them with your eye. 
You cannot, though. You brush the grow with 
your foot again. Another hundred snap out, 
and tumble about in every direction. There 
are largo ones and small ones, and middling- 
sized ones ; there are gray and hard old fel- 
low* ; yellow and red one* ; green and striped 
ones. At length it is wonderful to see how 
populous the gram is. If you did not want 
them, they would jump into your very hand. 
But they know by your looks that you are out 
a-nshing. You see a very nice young fellow 
climbing up a steeple stem, to get a good look- 
out and we where you are. You take good 
aim and grab at him. Tbe stem you catch, but 
ho has jumped a safe rod. Yonder 1* another 
creeping among some delicate ferns. With 
brood palm you clutch him and all the neigh- 
boring herbage too. Stealthily opening your 
little linger, you sec his leg ; the next finger re- 
veals more of bim ; and opening the next you 
are just beginning to take bim out with the 
other hand, when, out he bounds and leaves 
you to renew your entomological pursuits! 
Twice you snatch handafula of gram and cau- 
tiously open your palm to find that you have 
only gram. It is quite vexatious. There are 
thousands of them here and there, climbing and 
wriggling on that blade, leaping off from that 
stalk, twisting and kicking on that vertical spi- 
der's web, jumping and bouncing about under 
your very nose, bitting you in your face, creep- 
tracing every figure or parabola or ellipse in 
the air, and yet not one do you get And there 
is such a heartiness and merriment in their sal- 
lies ! They are pert and gay, and do not take 
your intrusion in the least dudgeon. If any 
tender hearted person ever wondered how a hu- 
mane man could bring himself to such a cruelty 
as the Impaling of an Insect, let him hnnt for 
a gram-hopper in a hot day among tall grass ; 
and when at length he secures one, the affixing 
him upon tbe book will be done without a single 
scruple, with judicial solemnity, and as a mere 
matter of penal justice. 

our line to the air, and give it a gentle east to- 
ward the desired spot, and a puff of south 
wind dexterously lodges it in the branch of the 
tree. You plainly see it strike, and whirl over 
and over, so that no gentle pull will loosen it. 
You draw it north and south, cast and west ; 
you give it a jerk up and a pull down ; you try 
a aerie* of nimble twitches ; in vain you coax it 
in this way uud solicit it in that 



then at your line. Was there ever anything so 
vexatious t Would it be wrong to get angry T 
In fact you feel * very much like it The very 
thingH you wanted to catch, tbe grasshopper 
and tbe trout, you could not ; but a tree, that you 
did not in the least want, you have oanghl fast 
at tbe first throw. You fear that the trout will 
be scared. You cautiously draw nigh and peep 
down. Yes, there they are, looking at you and 
laughing as sore as ever trout laughed I They 
understand the whole thing. With a very de- 
cisive jerk you snap your line, regain the rem- 
nant of it, and sit down to repair it, to put on 
another book, you rise up to catch another 
grasshopper, and move on down the stream to 
catch a trout! 

44 Meantime, the sun I* wheeling behind the 
mountains, for you are just at tbe foot of the 
eastern ridge of Mount Washington (not of the 
White Mountains, but of the Ticonlc range in 
Connecticut), Already its broad shade begin* 
to mil down upon the plain. The side or the 
mountain is solemn and sad. lis ridge stands 
sharp against a fire-bright h onion. U re and 
there a tree bos escaped the ax of tbe cbarcoal- 
ors, and shaggily marks the sky. Through tho 
heavens arc slowly sailing continents of magni- 
ficent fleece mountains— Alps and Andes of va- 
por. They t too, have their broad shadows. — 
Upon yonder hill, far to the east of us, you see 
a cloud-shadow making gray the top, while the 
base is radiant with the sun. Another cloud- 
»hadow is moving with stately grandeur along 
the valley of tbe Housatonic ; and, if you rise 
to a little eminence, you may see the brilliant 
landscape growing dull in the sudden otiKura- 
tioo on its forward line, and growing as sud- 
denly bright upon its rear trace. , How majestic- 
ally that shadow travels up those steep and pre- 
cipitous mountain side* I How it scoop* down 
the gorge and valley and moves along the plain I 

" But now the mountain-ahadow on the west is 
creeping down into the meadow. It has crossed 
the road where your borso stands hitched to the 
paling of a deserted little bouse. 

" You forget your errand. You select a dry 
tufty knoll, and lying down you gase up into 
tbe sky. 0 1 those depths. Something within 

you reaches out and yearns ; you have a vagua 
sense of Infinity— of vastness— of tbe littleness 
of human life, and tbe swectnes* and grandeur 
of divine life and of eternity. Yon people that 
vast ether. You stretch away through it and 
And that celestial city beyond, and therein 
dwell O how many that are yours 1 Tears 
come unbidden. You begin to long for release. 
You pray. Wss there ever a better closet f 
Under tbe shadow of the mountain, the heav- 
ens full of cloudy cohorts, like armies of horse- 
men and chariots, your soul is loosened from 
the narrow judgments of human life, and 
touched with a full sense of immortality and 
the liberty of a spiritual state. An hour goes 
past How full has it been of feelings strug- 
gling to be thoughts, and of thoughts deli- 
quescing into feeling. Twilight is coming. You 
have miles to ride borne. Not a trout in your 
basket I Never mind, you have fished in the 
heavens, and taken great store of prey. Let 
them laugh at your empty basket Take their 
j yon have certainly 
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" But we have not yet gone to the brook for 
which we started. That must be for another 
tramp. Perhaps one's experience of " fancy 
tackle " and of fly-fishing might not bo without 
•one profit in moral analogies; perhaps a 

may afford some easy rid^thooght* not alto- 
gether unprofitable for a Hummer vacation. At 
aaj rate it will make it plain 




TDK 0ENV1XK LOVER OF nooK*. 

The following extract from an article by Mr. 
Beecher, which was suggested by one of our 
large city book sales, would do credit even to 
the delicate finish of style and dry humor of 
Charles Lamb : — • 

" How easily one may distinguish a genuine 
lover of books from the worldly man ! With 
what subdued and yet glowing enthusiasm does 
he gate upon the costly front of a- thouwnd 
embattled volumest How gently be draws 
down the volumes, as if they were little chil- 
dren; how tenderly be handle* tbem! He 
peers at the title-page, at the text, or the notes, 
with the nicety of a bird examining a flower. 
He studies the binding : the leather, — Ru»ia. 
Englii-h calf, morocco ; the lettering, the gild- 
ing, the edging, the hinge of the cover! He 
opens it, and shut* it, be holds It off, and brings 
it nigh. It suffuses his whole body with book 
magnetism. He walks up and down, In n. mate 
at the mysterious allotments of Providence that 
gives bo much money to men that spend it upon 
their appetites, and so little to men that would 
It In benevolence, or upon their refined 
■ 1 It is astonishing, too, bow one's necea- 
multiply in the presence of the supply. 
One never knows how many thing* it is impos- 
sible to do without, till he goes to Windlej* Or 
Smith's hoose-furninhing stores, One Is sor- 

priw?d to perceive, at some ImZiinr. or fancy and 
variety store, how many mnrmtmm be needs. 
Me is satisfied that his life must have been utter- 
ly inconvenient aforetime. And thus, too, one 

llrrd fur year* without books, which he U now 
satisfied one cannot live without 1 

" Then, too, the subtle process] by which the 
man satisfies himself that he can afford to buy. 
Talk of Wall street and financiering! No sub- 
tle manager or broker ever saw through a maze 
or financial embarrassments half so quick as a 
poor book-buyer sees his way dear to pay for 
what he must have. Why, he will economise ; 
he will dispense with thl* aud that ; be will re- 
trench here and there ; he will save by various 
expedient* hitherto untried ; be will put spurs 
on both heel* of his industry ; and then, beside* 
all this, he wlU lemeVw get along when the 

That word Is as big as a whole world, and is 
Muffed with all the vsgsrie* and fantasies that 
feuey ever bred on hope. And yet, is there not 
*W»e comfort In buying books, to br paid for! 
We have heard of a sot, who wished his neck as 
long as the worm of a still, that the draught 
■Ight taste good so much longer. Thos, it is a 
prol ringed excitement of purchase, If you feel 
r <w six month* in a slight doubt -Whether the 
book li honestly your own or not Had you 
Paid down, that would have been the end of It 
Ttare would have been no affectionate and be- 



seeching look of your books at you, every time 
you saw them, saying, as plain as a book's eyes 
can say, ' Do not let me be taken from you.' 

" Moreover, buying books before you can pay 
for them, promotes caution. You don't feel 
quit* at liberty to 
married. Your wife 
She knows to a penny what you can and what 
you cannot afford. She has no ' speculation ' 
in her eye*. Plain figures make desperate work 
with airy ' somehows.' It U a matter of no 
small skill and experience to get your books 
home, and in their place* undiscovered. Per- 
haps the blundering express brings them to the 
door just at evening. ' What is it, my dear ?' 
she say* to you. • Oh 1 nothing — a few books 
that I cannot do without.' That smile I A 
true housewife, that love* her husband, can 
•mile a whole arithmetic at him at one look I 
Of course she insist*, in the kindest way, in 
sympathizing with you in your literary acquisi- 
tion. She cuts the strings of the bundle (and 
of your heart), and out come* the whole story. 

You have bought a whole Bet of costly Englinh 
Itooks, full bound in calf, extra gilt, and admir- 
bly lettered. 

" Now, this must not happen frequently. The 
books must be smuggled home. Let then be 

has a headache, or is ont making a call, or ha* 
lain down, run the book* across the frontier 
a»d threshold, hastily undo them, stop only for 
one loving glance as you put them away In the 
closet, or behind other book* on the shelf, or on 
the topmost shelf. Clear away the twine and 



if 




not to be 

That often brings on detection. Only the other 
day, we beard it said somewhere, ' Why, bow 
good you have been lately. I am really afraid 
you have been carrying on mischief secretly. ' 
Our heart smote u*. It was a fact That very 
day wo had bought a few book* which 'we 
could not do without' After a while you can 
bring out one volume, accidentally, and leave 
it on the table. ' Why, my dear, what a beau- 
tiful book 1 Were dm* you borrow it? ' You 
glance over the newspaper, with the quietest 
lone you can command : ' Thai I oh ! that is 
niw. Have you not seen it before T It has 
been in the bonce this two month* ;' and you 
rush on with anecdote and incident and point 
out the binding, and that peculiar trick of gild- 
ing, and everything else you can think of; but 
it all will not do ; you cannot rub out that 
roguish arithmetical smile. People may talk 
about the equality of the sexes ! They are not 
equal. The silent smile of a sensible, loving 
woman, will vanquish ten men. Of course yon 
repent, and in time form a habit of 
Of Mr. Beecher'* personal hl«toi 
not much to say. He was bom in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, was educated at Amherst college, 
Massachusetts, and spent a number of years in 
the West before accepting a call to preach in 
Brooklyn, where he is at the present time. 
When a boy, he was full of the Beecher spirit 
We have heard a friend of 
tell a story of young Henry, which 
illustrates not only the lad's full now of animal 
spirits, but the subtle knowledge of human na- 
ture possessed by his father. For some cause 
ot other, while pursuing his studies, Henry one I 



day informed bis parents that h< 
«a. If he could not obtain the e 
parents, he gave tbem very distinctly to under- 
eland that he could run away — at any rate, he 
was not going to endure any opposition. To 
the boy s proton 
objection to bis 
cooly informed him, that a 1 
out with a suit of sea-clothes, and that he had 
written to a maritime friend to make arrange- 
ment* for his reception on board hi* ship He 
wound up by saying, that he had indulged the 
thought that he (Henry) would go on success- 
fully In hi* studies until prepared to enter ool- 
ihal Ik- would hereafter Uve a life of 
; but that he I 
to adopt a Bailor's 
and be should not be opposed. The more the 
boy-student thought of the matter, the more he 
felt To tell the truth, he threatened to go to 
sea more to rouse the opposition of hie father, 
than for any other purpose ; and now, u> be ac- 
tually ktlftd qf— It was altogether too bad ; 
and he one morning, with a burst or penitent 
tears, confessed that be would like to go on 
with hi* preparation for college ! 

At an early age Mr. Beecher was admitted 
into the ministry. He was overflowing with an 
enthusiastic desire to preach the truth to the 
people. He was willing to go anywhere to do 
this, and was ready to undergo any suffering or 
privations if only he could preach Christ He 
went to the West and carried light and peace 

to the lonely cabins of the fanners, and to the 
rough home* of the artisan*. For years he 
lived among the grand prairies, and he left hU 
impress there in many a borne and heart. But 
a man of such power* of mind could not be al- 
lowed to waste himself in any bumble place. 
Just such a man was needed la New York to 
speak the truth into the ears of the merchant* 
and lawyer* of our Empire City. Afore than 
this : In New York (or rather Brooklyn) a man 
of his talents would be sure of attracting tran- 
sient residents from all parte of the Union, and 
thus he would be felt all over the country. 
Such is the case. Scarce a merchant goes to 
New York to buy gc 
Wisconsin, or Ohio, who leaves the city 
out hearing Henry Ward Beecher preach. 

Socially, Mr. Beecher h one of the most in- 
teresting men we ever met He is brimful of 
anecdote sod humor. No man can tell a story 
lan can set a circle Into a 
nor U he surpassed in ail 
that is affectionate and lovely. He ha* a big 
heart, which takes in his friends. He is half- 
worsliipped In hi* family, and no one wonder* 
at It who know* him. 

In hi* person Mr. Beecher Is not very remark- 
able. He is of medium height, has a firm. In- 
dependent air, look, and gait, has dark hair, an 
intelligent eye, and a hearty voice. Be dreams 
well— not finely. He i* the exact opposite of a 
modern fop in dress and manner*, for in every- 
thing he Is imniy. 

Mr. Fowler, the phrenologist, «peaking of 
the main point* in hi* character any* : — 

strong, and exceedingly active ; his vital or- 
gans arc large, and peculiarly healthy. Only 
hi* itomach is In the least degree affected, and 
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that only partially and occasionally. His lung* 
are very large and very Hue ; he measures under 
the arms more than one in thousand.*, and his 
muscles are uncommonly dense, uprightly and 
vigorous. All bis motions arc quick and elas- 
tic, yet peculiarly Arm and strong, towing hit 
body about as if it were as light as a foot ball 
—a condition always characteruitic of distin- 
guished men ; for no man can be talented with 
out a first-rate muscular system. He fosters 
this coodition by taking a great amount of phy 
1 exercise, and also of rest and recreation, 
i he does work, he works with his whole 
i are nearly expended, 
and then give* up to sleep, relaxation, and 
cheerful conversation, perhaps for days to- 
gether, until having again fllled up the reser- 
voir of life power, be becomes capable of put- 
ting forth another vigorous effort. 

* The second cardinal point in his oharacter, 
is the unwonted site af his benevolence. In all 

of heads, I have rarely, if 
it surpassed, or even equaled, it 
towers above every other organ in bis head, 
and is the great phrenological center of his 
brain. While most heads rise higher at firm- 
at benevolence, bis rises higher at 
It is really enormous, and forms 
the dominant motive of his life ; and 
I the second grand instrumental- 
ity of his success. 

• s • • •. • 

14 His social affections are also large, and 
working In conjunction with his supreme be- 
nevolence, mutually aid and strengthen it Ad- 
hesiveness is -very large. 1 rarely And it as 
large in men. Hence he makes friends of all, 
him in doctrine, and is 
r attached to them ; and this explains 
one or the instrumentalities by which he so 
powerfully wins all within range of his influ- 
ence. They love the man, and therefore receive 
his doctrines His phtloprogenitivenesa is also 
latgc ; and hence hut strong and almost pater- 
nal interest in the success of young men just 
starting in life j for this faculty, rightly directed, 
especially in public men, extends a helping 
hand not to physical children merely, but to 
those who are just starting In life, whatever may 
be their occupation ; and be also preaches most 
effectually upon the education of children. 
" His amativoness is fully developed, yet con- 

t and ex 

lor her moral purity, and her maternal and 
other virtues, and seeks the elevation of the 
•ex. Probably few men living place the family 
relations of parents and children, husbands and 
wives, upon higher grounds, either practically 
in his family, or in his public capacity, than 
Henry Ward Bcccher. He is perfectly happy 
in bis family, and his family in him ; and thin 
is one cause of his peculiarly bland, persuasive, 
and winning address. 

• His third point of character is his force. 
This is consequent on bis large combativeners 
and firmness, and his enthusiastic temperament. 
What be does, he does with all bis might He 
takes hold of great things as though they could 
and must be done. Every sentence is uttered 
with an eni-i^y which carries it home to the in- 
nermost souls oi all who hear , y«t hi* combat- 




iveness Is never expended in personal defense, 
or in opposing his enemies, but simply in push- 
ing forward his benevolent operations. 

» His destructivenesB is fair, but always sub- 
ordinate. 

" Acquisitiveness is almost entirely wanting 
I rarely And it as small, and. unlike too many 
reverends, he never thinks whether this or that 
sermon or doctrine wit) increase or diminish 
his salary, but simply asks whether it is mt'E. 

" His firmness is extraordinary, but, acting 
under his higher (acuities, he never evinces ob- 
stinacy, but only determination and persever- 
ance in doing good. Though cautiousness ren- 
ders him careful In taking grounds, yet be is 
one of the most straightforward men we meet 
with." 

A Just View op Woman's Rights— The Le- 
gislature of Wisconsin has recently passed a 
law relative to the rights of married women. 
It is as follows ! — 

" Any married women whose husband, either 
from drunkenness, profligacy, or from any other 
cause, shall neglect or refuse to provide "for her 
support or for the support and education of her 
children, shall have the right in her own name 
to transact business and to receive and collect 
bcr own earnings and the earnings of hi r mjpor 
children, and apply the same fbr her own sup- 
port and the support and education of such 
children, free from the control and interference 
of her husband, or any person claiming the 
same, or claiming to be released from the same, 
by or through her husband ; provided, that if 
it is denied by plea that either of the cause* 
enumerated in this act as entitling the married 
woman to sue in her name exists in point of 
fact, then the issue upon this plea shall lie tried 
snd determined by the jury trying tb 
with Ihu other issue submitted. ' 



Dr. DF.wtcr is regarded t.y many as the most 
id eloquent clergyman of the Unitarian 
denomination in the United States. He was born 
in Sheffield, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, in 
the year 1T94. His lather, who was a wealthy 
and intelligent farmer, determined to give his 
son the opportunity for getting an education of 
a high order, and after keeping him at the best 
schools in the county, he sent him lo Williams 
College when he w as seventeen. 

Born among the picturesque scenes of the 
mountains of Berkshire, his spirit seems to have 
caught something of their beautitul inspiration. 
With a lefined taste lor all the harmonies of 
nature, amidst the labors of study, which be 
did not neglect, be cultivated the i 
of the muses. Poetry, pain tit 
were the solace of his hours of relaxation I 
study ; and he produced, before he left college, 
some very respectable offerings to his muse. 
While in college, he was conspicuous for his 
close application and courteous deportment lo 
all. and he was graduated, in 1814, with the 
highest honors of hi* class. 

On leaving college, he retired to the form on 
which be was bom, and taught a school in his 
native village for a considerable time. After- 
ward, he turned his attention to mercantile 
pursuits, and entered himself as cler! to a com- 
mercial bouse of influence in New York. Here, 
however, he did not long remain, when he de- 
cided to devote himself to the ministry, of 
which he afterward became so bright and shlti 
ing a light Educated a strict Calvinist, he 
was led to doubt the doctrine* of the sect of 
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which both he and his father were member* ; 
and that be might satisfy hi.iis.-lf in thin respect, 
he entered aa a student of divinity into the very 
center and fountain of New England Calvinism, 
the Theological Seminary, at Andover. Masm- 
chusetis, where he pursued a thorough and 
careful study of the Christian doctrines, which 
resulted in the conviction that he had hitherto 
been in error. Accordingly, ou leaving the 
acbool at Andover, and preaching for a while 
among hi* lather's sect, and serving as agent to 
the Education Society of Massachusetts, he an- 
nounccd his change of view*, and 
hi* ministerial course undt 
the Unitarian body. 

The change of Mr. Dewey's view* produced 
considerable excitement and surprise in the the- 
ological world, for be had already acquired a 
high reputation for hia learning and eloquence, 
which were supported by a demeanor at once 
dignified and serious. He went to Boston, then 
the center and focus of what was called the 
w vjtim, and entered Immediately into coop- 
eration with the late celebrated Dr. Channing, 
who was cousldcrcd at that time the leader of 
the Unitarian party. The health of Dr. Cban- 
ning failing him, he was advised by bis physi- 
cians to seek its restoration in Europe, and dur- 
ing bis absence Mr. Dewey supplied his pulpit 
with entire satisfaction. 

On the return of Dr. Channing to the United 
States, Mr. Dewey, after supplying the pulpits 
of several minor parishes, was invited to take 
charge of a new parish which had been rained 
ia the city of New York. This invitation be 



■U mm field of labor, where be soon rose to the 
highest rank in the metropolitan pulpit lie 
held this place until within a few years, when 
he was obliged to relinquish the charge of his 
parish ou account ul failing health. 

Dr. Dewey has justly been considered one of 
the first among those engaged in his profession. 
As a pulpit orator he has few equals. Hlsclear, 

oos manner find their way to every heart; 
while the absence of all dogmatism, and tho 
logical manner in which he treats tho subjects 
of his discourse, make his sermons convincing 
at the same time they are attractive. 

Dr. Dewey has relinquished hit 
charge, he baa not utterly abandoned 
pulpit or his pen. He has supplied for 
i tlmo the Unitarian pulpit at Washington. 
District of Columbia. He has written and pub- 
lished several volumes, a part of which were 
collected and published In London, In MM, 
nearly one thousand pages finely 



listened to, they have produced a profound 

thought, 



guage, they have not 
this country or elsewhere. 

Dr. Dewey has twice visited Europe. After 
his first visit to the " Old World," he published 
one of the most interesting and beautifully 
written books of travel that have yet been 
given to the American reader. It was entitled 
• The Old World and the New." Wo make a 
few brief extracts from this work, both for their 
Interest, and as specimens of the style 
bt of the author. 

ST. FETKK's, AT ROVE. 

"But to return to the top of St. Peter's : we 
went up Into the ball on the top of the dome, 
and found that, although it does not appear 
much larger than a man's bead from below, it 
was of a size sufdclcut to hold twenty two per- 
son*. Another fact may better show the Im- 
mensity of this structure. The dome of St 
Peter's is as large as the Pantheon, or rather 
larger, indeed. That is to say, it is one bun 
drcd and forty feet in diameter at the base, and 
one hundred and seventy nine feci high. [Ttr- 
Pantheon is one hundred and forty-two feet in 
diameter, one hundred and forty-two in height, 
and the wall twenty feet thick.] Michael An- 
gelo boasted that ho would ' hang the Pan- 
theon In air,' and this cupola u raised more 
than two hundred feet above the pavement of 
the church. But what is raised T Why, a mass 
of masonry ; not a wooden dome, but a cupola 
of brick, tKtntythrm fttt in thickness ! The pas- 
sage to the summit is within this wall. That Is 
to say, as you go up this stairway, you have 
ten feet thickness of wall on each side of you. 
The whole wall ia equal in thickness to the 
width of most of our city houses. And this 
stupendous mass Is ' hung in air.' It is not 
only putting one immense church on the top of 
another, but with such walls as were never per- 
haps put into any building standing on the 
ground, except the Pantheon. 

" I wish to convey to you some Idea of St 
Peter's — of its magnitude, at least, though I 
cannot of its magnificence. But one word, first, 
in abatement Though St Peter's is the larg- 



The most elaborate and important production 
from Dr. Dewey's pen has not yet been publish- 
ed. It consists of a course of eight lectureB 
on the great problem of humanity, or the con- 
dition and destiny of the race, the existence of 
evil in the world, etc. This course of lectures 
was originally written for the Lowell Institute, 
at Boston, aod delivered before tbat Society four 



have been delivered by Dr. Dewey, in New 
Turk, in Brooklyn, In Washington City ..and in 
several other cities, west and south, and, last 
winter, they were again repeated before the 



world, it fails entirely in Its exterior appear- 
ance to make any just impression as a piece of 
architecture. It falls from two causes. First 
because the front is mean, and totally unworthy 
of such an edifice. It ought to have had a stu- 
pendous portico, according to Michael Angelo's 
plan. And secondly, because it is hemmed In 
on each side by other buildlngs-the Vatican 
on Its left, and the Baptistary and other build- 
ings on the right— so that from no proper point 
of view can this mighty structure be seen. The 
first fault is owing to the want of means, and 
therefore not to be blamed ; but the last Is an 
unaccountable, an almost Incredible fault in the 
original plan of this vast structure. Surely 
there is waste land enough in Rome, and has 
been for ages, to open a view to the most mag- 
nificent temple- in the world. Why was it made 
thus vast, but to produce an impression by it* 
size, and especially by its exterior appearance T 
Why, but for this, have such millions upon mil- 
lions, untold, and unknown, and incalculable, 
to the ruin of the papal sec, been ex- 



pended upon il ? And yet St Peter's, as an 
exterior building, is not ism / 

" But now let us, crossing the area of its noble 
piazza—ten acres in extent, probably— sur- 
rounded by It* circular colonnade, contemplate 
the great object itself. 

" 1U front is one hundred and sixty feet high, 
and three hundred and ninety-«ix feet wide — 
that is, twenty-four rods — the thirteenth of a 
mile. It is six hundred and seventy-three feet 



four feet— twenty seven rods— at the _ 
or widest part ; tbat ia to say, it covers about 
seven acres. 

•' I have before spoken of the size of the dome 
with its walls twenty-three feet thick, its own 
height one hundred and seventy-nine feet, and 
itself raised two hundred and seventy-i 
feet above the Boor of the church. This 
is sustained by four square pillars, two 1 
and twenty-three feet In circumference. That 
is to say, each one of these pillars, or masses of 
masonry, is nearly sixty feet on each side, and 
therefore as large as one of our common-sized 
churches, if it were raised up and set on the 
end. There ia a small church and an adjoining 
house on the Strada Feliee, in Rome, designed- 
ly buUt so as to be together equal to the sice of 

do not seem to be in the way at all ; they do 
not seem to occupy uny disproportionate space ; 
they do not encumber the mighty pavement ! 

'•/! uulk in St. l'ua'i is something by itself— 
a thing not to be had, nor anything like it, 
anywhere else In the world. The immensity of 

cence ; the charming temperature of the air, 
preserved the same the year round, by the vost- 
ness of the mass of masonry : the incense-bn-ath- 
ing walla— for there is literally an odor of 
sanctity always here, from the daily burning of 
incense ; the rich, beautiful, variegated marble 
columns ; the altars, the tombs on every side, 
the statues, the paintings, the fine medallions 
in marble, of tho heads of saints and fathers of 
the church, which are set into the sides of the 
columns in great numbers ; then the arches on 
arches that present themselves to the view In 
every direction ; and, If tbe walk be towards 
evening (the only right time), tho music of the 
vesper hymn, now swelling in full chorus upon 
the ear. and then dying away, as tbe musis 
changes, or the walk leads you to tbe chapel 
whence it proceeds, or farther from it ; aU this, 
with the gathering shadows or approaching eve- 
ning—the shadows slowly gathering in arch 
and dome— makes a walk in St Peter's like 
nothing else ! " 



" But to return to the Coliseum— we \ 
up. uuder the conduet of a guide, upon tho 
walls, and terraces, or embankments, which 
supported the raJges of seats. The seats have 
long since disappeared ; and grass overgrows 
tbe spots where the pride, and power, and 
of Rome sat down to its 
What thronging 
life was here then ! what voices, what greet- 
ings, what hurrying footsteps up tbe staircases 
of tbe eighty arches of entrance ! and now, as 
we picked our way carefully through decayed 
or cautiously ascended some mold- 
flight of .steps, or stood by the lonely 
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walls — ourselves silent, and, for a wonder, tAu 
guide (ileal too— there ni do sound here but 
of the bat, aud none came from without, but 
the roll of a distant carriage, or the convent 
it of the neighboring Eequl- 
It is scarcely possible to deecribe the 




hundred rent* in the broken 
hundred lonely arches, and blackened 
ways, it streamed in, pure, bright, soft, lambent, 
and yet distinct and clear, as if it cane there 
at once to reveal, and cheer, and pity the 
But if the Coliseum is a 




nd especially on the side 
which is in best preservation, it is glorious. 
We passed around it ; and, as we looked upward, 
the moon shining through its arches, from the 
opposite side, it appeared as If it were the eor- 
onet of the heavens, so vast was it — or like a 
glorious crown upon the brow of night 

" I feel that I do not at 
mighty ruin. I can only say that I 
paralysed, and passive as a child. A soldier 
stretched out his hand for 101 icma, as we passed 
the guard ; and when my companion said I 
did wrong to give, I told him that I should have 
given my cloak. If the man had asked it. Would 
71m break any spell that worldly feeling or 



[The outer wall of the Coliseum is one hundred 
and seventy-nine feet high. The area of the 
building Is six hundred and nineteen feet long, 
by Ore hundred and thirteen broad. That is 
to say, it coven nearly four acres.] 



<£bitor's Cable. 



1 Nnwuv— We believe our read- 
ers will all agree that Excelsior," is yet the 
appropriate motto for the United Statu Mao- 
17.1 ne ; for, although the very first number, 
fourteen months ago, won very high praise, 
to be too excellent and 
1 to be afforded at a dollar 
a year, and although, from that time to this, 
we believe the numbers have steadily Improved 
from month to month in useful and interesting 
matter, and especially in pictorial embellish- 
ments, still we have no hesitation In saying that 
the present number is decidedly ahead of all 
its " illustrious predecessors." Indeed, if there 
U any three dollar magazine that 



claim to public favor than 
monthly, independent of price, 
■ glad to see it This publication 
Is actually cheaper than the celebrated " Lon- 
don Penny Magazine," which was regarded as a 
phenomenon for its low price, and while many 
good judges have pronounced this work fully 
equal to the "Fenny Magazine" In 
reading, it Is unequivocally 
don publication in the number 
of its pictorial embellishments. 

And still the Umti.ii Statu MiOAXtxi is 
published at one dollar a year. It is true it 
could not by any means be afforded at that 
price, without a very large circulation. The 
publishers determined to publish a first class 
magazine for the million, and therefore put it 
at a price to bring it within the 



million. And the million are bound to have it I 
Believing in Jeremy Bentham's " utilitarian 
law," " the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber," we design hereafter to adapt the matter 
of the magazine a little more to reading for the 




." It will al 
original matter, and always with 
cept when we have selections of decidedly 
greater value and Interest for a good selection 
is always more desirable with intelligent read- 
ers than a poor and fiat original article. The 
present number is nearly all original, except- 
ing, of course, " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
which we do not quite presume to claim, and 
which, we have no doubt, with Its exquisitely 
beautiful illustrations, will be " to the greatest 
number" the most acceptable article in the 
magazine. Many other articles, we believe, 
will be found to possess a high Interest, and the 
numerous illustrations, about thirty in number, 
present an array of attractions that may well 
be looked upon with wonderment in a dollar 
magazine. These engravings are got up at 
very large cost, and most of them expressly for 
this magazine, several of the best artists devot- 
ing most of their time to these pages. But 
without specifying further the contents of the 
present number, we Invite the reader to exam- 
ine the whole, and see if he does not find a suf- 
ficient guaranty that the publishers are sparing 
no pains or expense to furnish the best possible 
magazine at the lowest possible price. 



discovery to the test of experiment, in order 
that, if successful, the thousands who are hope- 
lea-ly suffering from the introduction of mer- 
cury and lead into their systems, may find relief 
There is one poor fellow whom we have seen 
about the streets of New York for two or three) 



LAY OF THE LAST 
most mrai u.r lucsnurm. 

Wit commence in the present number the 
of this most delightful poem of 



exquisite designs. We copy the poem, with the 
notes and designs, from the splendid Edinburgh 
edition, published a few yean ago by Adam 
and Charles Black. The designs and drawings, 
which are of the highest order, are by Blrket 
Foster and John Gilbert We have some of 
oar best artists now executing the 
for the Umted Statu Maoaxxvk. The whole 
number of engravings to complete the poem 
will be between sixty and seventy. As the 
poem consists of six cantos. It will be continued 
through six numbers of the magazine, one 
canto a month. This single poem, with its 
illustrations, will be richly worth to any sub- 
the amount he pays for lb 
It costs us a large outlay to 
our readers with these numerous and beautiful 
specimens of art, but we are determined they 
shall have the worth of their money, in Quaker 
measure, flowing full and running over. 



Gbjut Mzdccax Dmoowr.— The achleve- 

wonderful. both In the departments 
medical knowledge. One 
of the latest and, certainly, one of the most in 
tcresting and important discoveries in medical 
science, is one recently announced In Paris for 
extracting from the human system, by means of 
electricity, all metalic substances, mrrcui 
silver, etc. If the facts are as stated, we 
to record a new and proud triumph of 
Unce. We hope the medical profes- 
couotry will immediately bring the 



as we have understood, of nitrate of 
silver. Will not sr-wavsate of our enterprising 
medical men take aba* »£*«ad, apply electricity 
in his case, and pump the poisonous mineral 
out of him. The man, of course, 1 
in health as well as looks, being 
ject to fitst The facts of 
the modm e^erawaV of its 
In the " Scientific Bulletin," of Paris, in an arti- 
cle entitled, " The application of Chemical Elec- 
tricity to Therapeutics," of which the follow- 
ing Is the substance t — 
" Chemistry is about to drag from an antlctpa- 

of their cruel professions — gilding, looking-glass 
plating, white lead manufacturing, etc.. and also 
those whose systems have been ruined by mer- 
cury In its various forms— for this, science haa 
raised her right arm and arrests their misery and 
destruction. This discovery extracts from their 
bodies, atom by atom, every particle of metallic 
substance from every part of the human system. 
Where do we get this great hope! Inai 
presented to the French Academy of 1 
by M. Dumas, which has for its authors two 
men whose names will strike the ear of the pub- 
lic for the first time today. But if they prove) 
what they promise to, they will soon take rank 
among the greatest benefactors of humanity. 
These authors are Andre Poly, of Havana, and 
Maurice Vergnes. The Invention consists of an 
application of chemical electricity to accom- 
plish the above purpose, and of all the marvel- 
ous things that electricity hu achieved, this la 
U>e boldest and most triumphant 

" The modus operadi is as follows : A metallic) 
bath is insulated from everything and partially 
filled with acidulated water, to convey more 
readily the electrical currents. The patient Ilea 
upon a seat in the tub insulated entirely from 
the bath. When gold, silver, or mercury is la 
the system, nitric or hydrochloric acids are em- 
ployed. When lead is suspected, the acid need 
is sulphuric. This done, the negative pole of a 
battery is put in connection with the bath, while 
the positive pole is in the hands of the pa- 
tient Now the work* 




Icle of metal- 
lic substance concealed In the moat profound 
tissues, hones, nerves, and joints of the patient 
resolves them into their primitive forms, and 
extracting them entire from the human organ- 
ism, deposits them upon the sides of the bath, 
where they can be seen with the naked eye. 

" After the end of one of those operations, a 
chemist of Havana, M. Moiaaand, having an- 
alyzed 912 drachms of the liquid in the bath, 
saw forming a metallic globule of the diameter 
of nine-tenths of a mill* metre, and this was 
mercury. At another time the same chemist 
saw a very light white precipitated substance, 
which gave two globules of metallic lead, per- 
fectly visible to the naked eye. and M. Poly an- 
nounced that he had taken from the tibia, and 
thigh bone of a patient a quantity of ! 
that had been tb> 
for fifteen yean.' 
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(Tn above ia a ■pin ted and hf* iike eaerarinf of the 
sufurt umU Italian, who, oa the 9th of April fired a p*-»- 
tul «t Louie Nap-Won, for which, on the Uth of Mat, he 
eal aretl death hj the fulUotto*. The drawing wai fur 
r.< tied oa b y an Italian artist, who knew him well, ead 
wt tmmodlatclj order*! it enf raved for the I'jrrrm Sum 
aUauEix*. Wa do not pcrteod to joeliCr hie attempt 
tb* Ule of too »*uch bnperor ; but it appear* there were 
*it*auaUn*r circumstance* in hii cue, and that f*L*» 
' Urrr« nn brought again*! him, th* infamy of Thick 
aboald nut b* «uaered to rat upon bis memory. Th* 
Ldlowtnf history of hi* en** h** been furnished ul by ft 
reliable Itnllnn gentlemen, now raftldinf in this dty, who 
curing th* Int* Roman Republic was i member of tb* 
" CaotUtueat assembly," and who knew Ftnnori nod hi* 
flunUy. The nrticl* i* in *ome part* ojait* nrver*, but 
wb*a tbe render remember* that it i* from an Italian pa- 
triot In exile, woo belter** that the liberties of bis eoun- 
try www crushed by tb* iron heel of Lsmi* Napoleon, he 
will leal mu<h Inclined to « pardon *oc9*tbin( to th* spirit 
ofbbwty"! 

lb Que Editor of At rmtltd Sola JfoonWitr. 
Lit no odc believe that I wiah to justify aa- 
naiiintttion, if I beg leave to make public some 
statement* concerning tho man who had lately 
attempted to kill Louis Napoleon. Now, what 
they call human justice has done its bloody 
work. Louis Napoleon reigns as before, hav- 
ing not a hair of his head hurt ; bat tbe man 
who sought his life has been slaughtered in a 
moat barbarous manner, through wrath and 
vengeance — violating the common law ; and, 
besides, they have tried every means to accu- 
mulate upon bis bead the most horrible and 
false charges. In this way, of course, the servile 
newspapers of Louis Napoleon intend to excuse 
tbe enormi ty of those proceedings, and strength- 
en the power of despotism ; and the English 
press, too, must now be no less warm lu the 
matter. But here, in America, a free and Chris- 
tian nation may express their horror for assaa- 
nlnatlon, and condemn tbe attempt ; bat the 
prem and the people would disgrace themselves 
by applauding the lawless bloody vengeance 
thai followed, and giving credit to the false- 
hoods which have been invented to excuse it. So 
I thought ; but, to my surprise, I have read In 



a leading Newspaper in New Yotk (" Her- 
ald," Hay 31.) tbe** words: " To re- 
move such a brute from the ranks of hu- 
manity was to wipe away a blot which 
disfigured and degraded the earth." And 
these words were uttered, not against 
Lonis Napoleon, but applied to the execu- 
tion of tbe unfortunate Pianori. 1 confess 
that I was shocked at this, fur I knew well tbe 
fal.«ity of those extra charges, the infamy of 
which is to fall on his unhappy wife and inno- 
cent children. Let all the truth, therefore, be 
known. 



Giovajwi Pixxont was born in the town of 
Ilrisighella, where his father is still living and 
holding a municipal office. From tbe paternal 
roof be moved to the near city of Tacrza, to- 
gether with his mother and Ave brothers, and 
they were known there under the common ap- 
pellation of Brisighellinl, which, means native 
of Brisighclla, Giovanni Pianori married wben 
very young tbe daughter of a shoemaker, and 
applied himself earnestly to that trade, which 
proved profitable to them ; and he lived quiet, 
honest, and comfortably at home, till the war 
for the Italian Independence broke out, in the 
year 1 M » ; and then leaving wife, children, and 
trade, he went to fight against tbe Austrian* In 
LuuiUtrily. Ue ctuue back after Um capitula- 
tion of Vienna, and in a short time took up 
arms again, seeing the Roman State Invaded 
from every part by Frenchmen, Austrian*. 
Spaniards, and the King of Naples, banded to- 
gether in an impious league. Giovanni Pianori 
was one of those many thousands, who were im- 
prisoned soon after the violent restoration of 
Papacy ; but having been tried by tbe regular 
court residing in Ravenna, an absolutory sen- 
tence was passed upon him after six months, as 
be has admitted in his trial ; but tbe constant 
provoking persecutions ot tbe police constrained 
him to seek refuge in Piedmont. 

In the meantime a brother of bis, called Gin- 
neata Pianori, who from his youth had been in 
the military service of tbe Pope, and then bad 
served under Garibaldi during the siege of 
Rome, was imprisoned and tried before tbe 
Austrian court martial, charged by a bad wo- 
man with violence and robbery. He was sen- 
tenced twelve year* to prison, and confined in 
Cervia. But In a short time bo found the 
means of making his escape, and was never 
heard of. It Is Impossible to know whether he 
was guilty or not, not having been regularly 
tried , but it is too certain that the telegraphic 
despatches received lu Paris had accumulated 
on tbe bead of Giovanni Pianori tbe charges 
existing against Ginnesio Pianori, suppressing 
by Jesuitical skilfuiness the first name, and 
using the nick-name, BrmgkrUino, which was 
common to them, meaning a native of Brisig- 
hslla, as I said. All these facts are testified to 
by the persons who were present and personally 
acquainted with them, and who now reside in 
New York. 

How could a man, not degraded by previous 
crimes, attempt so firmly such a bold deed? 
Tbe answer is an easy one. He had been de- 
prived of his property, of his native country, 
and of his tweet home. He had been forced 
into foreign lands to seek for bitter bread, 
while hit wife and children were reduced to 



starvation, and his native country to the most 
dreadful oppression. And all this for the crime 
of one man. Louis Napoleon. There is a party 
in France wbicb regards Louis Napoleon as a 
savior from tbe impending ruin of Society, and 
even Englishmen now depend upon him as tbe 
only savior from tbe power of Hussia. 

But, in tbe eyes of an Italian, Louis Napo- 
leon appears In a very different light It was 
by hut Impious aggression that the cause of 
Italian independence was lost, and tbe Pope 
restored In Rome, where he is still supported 
by Louis Napoleon under such a government 
as was styled by an English statesman, the ne- 
gation of God by system," becanse no one be- 
lieving In a God could indulge in such cruel, 
bloody deeds. Now, Pianori was in London at 
the time of tbe visit of Louis Napoleon, and 
witnessed the base adulation with which tbe 
English government and populace welcomed 
•• tbe powerful ally." I need not say that Pia- 
nori 's mind, already filled with bitter hatred, 
most ne c e ssa rily have been exceedingly excited 
at that sight. In fact be determined to expose 
himself to death in order to make an example 
of that courted culprit, and avenge his own 
wrongs and those of his native country. And 
in such an idea he was confirmed, of course, 
by the similarity of his case fo that of Muzlo 
SevoLa, whom be beard so bepraiscd like a very 
great hero, In school. In fact, Porsenna bad 
desired nothing but to restore in Rome a king, 
certainly not to cruel a tyrant as tbe Pope, and 
who had not yet succeeded in filling Rome with 
his troops, killing. Imprisoning, or casting oat 
the best of Roman citizens ; and Muxio Sevola, 
attempting to assassinate Porsenna, earned the 
admiration even of his intended victim, and la 
still regarded as one of the greatest of heroes. 
I know, of course, that Christianity has pro- 
scribed those ideas of murder, even as against 
enemies, and in case of deserved punishment ; 
and, for myself, I profess to be a Christian, 
and to act accordingly. But who told that man 
that there was a Christianity, and what Chris- 
tianity was T Certainly no one but Jesuits, and 
they teach that it is a good action to kill an 
heretic king, because he is the worst man in tbe 
world ; and you may depend upon it. that Pia- 
nori held Louis Napoleon in no better esteem 
than the " Heralds " correspondent expressed 
for him, saying, To remove such a brute from 
tbe ranks of humanity was to wipe away a blot 
which disfigured and degraded tbe earth." 

Now, Giovanni Pianori, after his unsuccessful 
attempt was overpowered by tbe by-slanders and 
then half killed by the intimate gendarme of 
Louis Napoleon, who fixed immediately the 
day for tbe trial, condemnation and execution. 

It has been thought proper to charge Plonori 
with many and attrocious crimes previously 
committed, and the accusation was based 
upon the foundation of two telegraphic des- 
patches, provoked from Rome, in great haste, 
speaking of one Pianori, a very common name 
in Italy, and saying he was known under the 
name of Brisigbellino, which, of course, Giova- 
ni Pianori shared with his four brothers and 
some eight hundred men who were born in that 
same village of Bressigbella. 

Tbe only part of these despatches spesklng of 
Giovanni Pianori, was that which said, " ac- 
cused of two acta of incendiarism In February, 
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1*13, " — revolutionary acta — and lie admitted it, 
adding, be was net at liberty after six mouths. 
The condemnation to twelve yean of imprisori- 
, the escape from the prison or Cervia, the 
• of the terrible assassin, the charge of com- 
ing back borne to commit new crimes-all thus 
whether true or not, concerned Ginneerio Pi- 
anori, known under the name or Brisignellino. 
So that Giovanni Planori denied firmly these 
charges, declaring that hie name wa» Giovanni, 
and asking for a necessary delay to have the 
proofs against what be thought a mistake, not 
a diabolical Jesuitical trick. Bat the judges 
baring received the command to condemn him, 
immediately and punctually executed it. If 
anything could justify the monstrosity of that 
condemnation, it was certainly the previous 
crimp* Giovanni Piauori was charged with. 
Those crimes bad been established by tbc looso 
way or telegraphic despatches, in which even 
his own name was not round. He 
Died the means or proving that it 
another person and not himself, and had been 
given an interpreter whom he was not able to 
understand well. There was, of coarse, more 
thuu sufficient reason to grant a new trial, ac- 
cording to the laws of France, and every civil- 
lied nation. But the Court of " Cassation" was 
brought into snch a painful situation by that 
appeal, that they hastened to get rid of it In 
the most expeditious way, and carefully avoid- 
ed any discussion. In fact, that tribunal was 
all composed of the same persons who, on the 
morning of the 2d day of December, 1652, sen- 
tenced Louis Napoleon Bonaparte " bora dc la 
lots," which means, there was no wrong — nay, 
it was a duty for every Frenchman to 
Dale him for having thrown into prise 
members of the Assembly ; but oa the evening 
of that day tbey saw that Louis Napoleon bad 
besides killed a great many people, and spread 
terror everywhere ; and then tbey recognized 
that be was right, and repenting of their fault, 
threw themselves at his feet, asking for pardon, 
which was generously granted. Should they not 
be grateful ! 

" What do you think," said I to a Frenchman, 
u of the conduct of the Court or ' Cassation ' 
proclaiming Louis Napoleon hart dc la kit, and 
then executing as a parricide the man who bad 
the Intention or killing him ?" Well,- said 
the Frenchman, " they condemned Louis Nap- 

for him to succeed in his bold attempt ; bad 
Pianori been succeeafnl they would have 
decreed that a statue shall be erected to him." 

Now my statement* tend only to show that 
Giovanni Pianori was not guilty of previous 
crimes ; that great were the impulses be bad to 
attempt to take the life of Louis Napoleon ; 
that this unsuccessful attempt met with exces- 
sive punishment after a lawless trial ; and I 
will mid that he was not a common hired assas- 
sin. In fact, the sum of 100 francs, twenty 
dollars, which he possessed Is far from giving 
plausibility to that chargo ; and his 
daring the trial, and the wood 
with which he met his fate, prove that there 
was in that body a mind of uncommon strength, 
and to appreciate it we must remember that he 
had but a word to say in order to save his life, 
and that word would have ruined nobody ; but 
It was not the truth, and ho reeistod to tlx but 



moment all the arts which were practiced in 
order to make him say that be had been com- 
missioned by M. Mazzini. or somebody else In 




of a tyrant 

Pianori had ; but let no honest man cast 
his grave the infamy, which more justly belongs 
to the butcher who ia left alive. 

GtlUBKUM G.AJAXI, 

St, Third Avenue, Ate York. 



TM Fw« Ajrrsv-Willlam W. Story, Esq.. 
son or the late distinguished Judge Story, is an 
amateur artist or fine genius and talent. He 
has spent considerable time in Italy, where, we 
belisvo he Is at present. He executed several 
years since, a beautiful and life-like marble 
bust of Judge Story, which was placed in the 
library of Harvard College. He has now com- 
pleted a full statue of the eminent jurist, in ju- 
dicial costume, which, as we learn from the 
Boston " Courier," has been placed for a few 
weeks in the Boston Athenssum, and is consid- 
ered by all who knew the judge to be a most 
successful work. It Is larger than life-size, 
clothed In the judicial gown worn by the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
netted on the bench. One hand holds a book 
and the other is raised In an attitude very char- 
acteristic of the Judge when lecturing or argu- 
ing (as he sometimes did, even upon the bench). 
The face is very happy in its expression, and 
vividly recalls the animated benignant features 
of the eloquent jurist The statue is cut from 
a fine block of marble, remarkably free from 
blemish. It la a most honorable work to Mr. 
Story as an artist, and a noble monument of 
filial piety. It now stands in the vestibulo of 
the Atbenssum, in Beacon street, but is ulti- 
mately to be placed in the new chapel at Mount 
Auburn. 

Crawford has just sent out, by the same ship, 
a marblo group, "Hebe and Ganymede," the 
property of Charles C. Perkins, Esq., of Boston. 
This, says the " Courier," is a very beautiful 
group, the figure of Hebe being that or a young 
girl just budding into womanhood, slender und 
graceful, the countenance full of maidenly 
shame and grief as she resigns to her successor, 
in the office of cup-bearer to the gods, tb« vase 
from which the nectar is poured. The hair is 
drawn back from tbe forehead in the most se- 
verely classic style — too severe for modern 
taste— and tbe figure is partially draped. Gany- 
mede is far less pleasing — apparently a con- 
ventional representation — and almost Insignifi- 
cant by the side of tbe beautiful 
group ia also in the Atbencum. 



Sctuccs jusd the Uidul— The following beau- 
tiful thoughts are thrown out by Lieutenant 
Maury, in bis late work, entitled the " Physical 
Geography of the Sea." 

" Tbe Bible frequently makes allusion to the 
laws of nature, their operations and effects. 
But such allusions are often so wrapped in the 
fold of the peculiar and graceful drapery with 
which Its language ia occasionally clothed, that 
the meaning, though peeping out from its thin 
covering all tbe while, yet lives in some sense 
1 concealed, until the lights and revelations of 
I science are thrown upon it; then it bonta oat 



and strikes us with the more force and beauty. 
— As our knowledge of nature and her laws has 
increased, so has our understanding of many 
passages in the Bible been improved. Tbe 
Bible called the earth 'the round world yet 
for ages it was tbe most damnable heresy for 
Christian men to say the world is round ; and. 
finally, sailors circumnavigated the world, 
proved the Bible to bo right. and taved Christian 
men of science from the the stake. 

" 'Canst thou t.-l I the sweet Influence of the Ple- 
iades r Astronomers of tbe present day, if tbey 
have not answered the question, have thrown so 
much light upon it as to show that, if ever it be 
answered by man, he must consult the science 
of astronomy. It has recently been all but 
proved that the earth and sun. with their splen- 
did retinue of comets, satellites, and planets, 
are all in motion i 



of 

point is In the direction of one of the Pleiades 1 
Who, but tbc astronomer, then, could tell thetr 
sweet influences! 

And as for the general system of atmospheric 
circulation which I have 1 
ing to describe, tkiKNetdUi aU ,n a t 
tenet: 'The wind goeth toward the 
turneth about into tbe North ; it t 
continually, and the wind re turneth 
cording to his circuit*.'— Eccl. L 8." 



Tire Mat NrjcsER. — We stated distinctly in 
the last issue of tbe magazine, that we have no 
number dated for May this year, but we still 
continue to receive letters inquiring for tbe May 
oumlier. Therefore, we stale again, that in com- 
mencing the teevnd volume we changed the time 
of publication from tbe middlt of the month to tbe 
Jirtat tbc month, and Instead of going back two 
weeks, we went forward two weeks, that is, 
from the middle of May to tbe first of June. 
A« number <f the Myasiae u oswftW by this 
change of date, and it does not make the 
slightest difference in the account or any sub- 
scriber ; for each one will receive (irWcv con- 
secutive numbers for hts year's sutiscription, 
whatever number he "may have commenced with. 
Tbe simple story Is : tbe first volume was com- 
menced on the saddle of May, and the second 
volume is commenced on the fir* of June. 
Each volume, of course, has twelve l 



Conrrsgm. — The conductor* of the United 
Statsm Magazine, respectfully return acknowl- 
edgement* to the Hon. William Trivitt, Secre- 
tary of State, Colombo*, Ohio ; Hon. Albert 
Gilbert, Clerk Board of Education. New York 
City ; Robert Allyn. Esq.. Commissioner Public 
Schools, Providence, R. I.; C A. Black, State 
Superintendent of Commom Schools, Harris- 
burgh. Pa.; Professor Joseph Henry, Secretary 
of Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C.J 
John H. Phillips, Esq., State Superintendent 
Common Schools, Pennington, N. J.: and R. J. 
Hemphill, Esq.. Secretary of Controllers of Pub- 
lic .Schools. Philadelphia, Pa., for valuable 
and other Important material on the 



VobCAXic Phenomenon ik Nova Scotia. — Tbe 
St. Johns "News" states that there has been a 
great excitement among tbe inhabitants along 
the BOUla west fchore of Nova Scotia, by a series 
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or small earthquakes, which have taken place 
on the Granville mountain*. Several Booths 
since, the mountain quaked, and a deep fissure 
was opened In it, from whence smoke tamed for 
about four weeks. About three weeks since, 
the ground was again violently agitated, a large 
chamn was opened, and forthwith a volume of 
smoke and stones were ejected. Eruptions of 
this mountain, since that time, have occurred 
almost daily, and many persons have moved 
from the immediate neigbliorbood, owing to 
the danger of being destroyed ' 
thrown truin the crater. 



A Salt Lajck in Mixxwota. — A salt lake 
has been discovered about 150 miles west from 
St Cloud, in Minnesota, by W. IL Ingersoll, 
who was attached to the Pacific Railroad Sur- 
vey. Mr. Ingersoll says, that around the edges 
of the lake, the salt can he gathered in baskets, 
and b of as good quality as ever he found in 
any other part of the United State*. Mr. In- 
rersoll also says, that near the lake there are 
large beds of coal of the ft ret quality. 



AKD TBS I NTV-RPRETATION TnKtHOF. 

We now have the gratification of presenting 
to our readers a translation of the remarkable 
Phoenician inscription on a sarcophagus, dis- 
covered in ancient Sidon, in January last, 
which was arst published to the world in the 
character, in the April number of 



it may not be amiss to recapitulate some of the 
far Ik of the case. 

Tyre and Sidon, which were rich and power- 
ful cities in the time of Solomon, were about 
five miles apart At present, Sidon has a popu- 
lation of some ten thousand. A tradition some- 
bow prevailed among the people, that treasures 
were buried in the old grave yard grounds of 
the ancient city, and under this impression a 
Moslem obtained permission to dig for them. 
For some time his persevering efforts were un- 
•acceasful. Bat altout a year ago ho was fortu- 
nate enough to exhume three copper pots con- 
taining gold coins to the amount of twelve thou- 
sand dollars. The coins were of the value of 
lollars each, and all bore the name 
I of Thilip or Alexander. This discovery 
quite a mania to search for buried 
treasures. Many obtained permission from the 
authorities to dig. and among them were the 
English and French consuls. A person who 
was employed to dig for one of these consuls 
discovered the sarcophagus In question. But it 
tamed out that he was digging on ground which 
the other consul considered his " claim," as they 
say in Califomio. he having contracted with the 
owner for the exclusive privilege to dig there. 
So when the sarcophagus was fairly exhumed 
and found to consist of a One blue-black marble, 
hard and highly polished, and bearing a long 
inscription, finely cut, In the ancient Phoenician 
characters, the longest and most perfect speci- 
"»en of that mother language which had hither- 
to been discovered, it was considered to be a 
"lost rare and valuable relic, and the two con- 
sol* were soon at loggerheads, each claiming 
the right to It, and each tcnlnus to have the 
honor of sending it to hi* own government 

The governor of Sidon interfered, and or- 
dered the sarcophagus replaced, and a military 
ftuard placed over It till the dispute should be 
wttled by the consuls or their 



But In (he 

was exposed to inspection, Rev. Dr. Van Dyck, 
of Albany, In this State, missionary of the Ame- 
rican Board in Syria, took an opportunity to 
make an exact transcript of the Inscription, 
which be sent to a friend In Albany, and which 
was communicated to the Albany Institute. 
The Institute had some lithograph copies taken, 
which they sent to distinguished scholars, lin- 
guists, and men of science in different parts of 
the country. In the meantime, having ob- 
tained early permission to use the Albany copy, 
wo went to the very considerable expense of 
having the whole fairly engraved on wood, and 
published it In our magazine. 

The inscription immediately excited very 
great Interest among linguists and eminent 
scholars, and many of them have been zealous- 
ly engaged In rendering it into Hebrew and 
English. Considerable portions of tho inscrip- 
tion are found to bo easily translated, while 
other portions are very difficult. The gentle- 
men, however, who have been engaged on it, 
by uniting their labors and comparing notes, 
have given an Interpretation of the whole, 
though a part of their translation is conjectur- 
al, and they are still pursuing their labors, and 
will publish their results in the transactions of 
the American Oriental Society. In the mean- 
time some gentlemen at Yale College, members 
of the Oriental Society, have thought It best to 
publish the translation as far as it has been per- 
fected. We therefore have the pleasure now of 
laying it before our readers. The inscription 
consisted of twenty-two lines, averaging about 
forty-six letters each, written continuously. 
The translation Is divided according to the 
lines into twenty-two sections or verses. The 
part* in UaUra are not relied upon as accurate, 
but 



1. In the month of Bui, In the year 14, the 
thirteenth of the reign of Malktmelek Esmuniyed 
King of the Sidonians, 

2. son or King Tibnath King of the Sidoni- 
ans, speaks King Eemunlyed King of the Sido- 
nians, 

3. saying : My death ha* taken plat* in the snaV 
of my eourm of mieforbme, the end ha* tome amtd u- 
lent*, and I am resting in my sarcophagus and 
in my grave, 

4. in a place which I myself have built for 
myself, together with the whole kingdom. And 
let no one open my resting place, nor 

5. seek trithtn the plate of tltrp at for a man nut- 
tide of the plate of deep, nor take away the sar- 



6. the elevation of my 
thou enter my reaHng-ptarr, whosoever thou art. 
being a master of judgment, like a god, mayst 
thou hear a judgment on the part of the whole 
kinc'lom. 

7. And if any one opens the entrance of my 
resting-place, if any one takes away the far 
cophagns of my resting-place, if any one re- 
moves the elevation of my resting-place, 

8. let neither of them have a resting-place 
with toe shades, nor bo buried iu a grave, nor 
have a son, 

9. and let it be ill with them below, and let 
them come to a judgment on the part of the 
holy gods, together with the kingdom. By thr 
beginning of the reign of the son of the King 

10. of the Sidoniaus otrr the kingdom, if any 



U, one takes away my sarcophagus, may be 
have experience of what in said. When he, 
whosoever be is, is made to die, let him not 
have a shelter of peace. J'rotperity 

12. it weaker than the eautetof langviihing to them 
who live tinder the tun, and mam I repating, My 
death ha» taken plate in the muht of my emtru 

Esraiiniyed King of the Sidonians, son 

14. of King Tibnath King of the Sidonians, 
son [or grandson] of King Esmuniyed King of 
the Sidonians, and my mother Amashtorelh, 

15. a priest cw of A^htorelh, our royal lady, 
daughter of King lmuniycd King of the Sidoni- 
ans, have built for ourselves the llouso 

1G. of the Gods, the House of Judgment, of 
the land of the sea, as well as founded tho 
[House] of Ash toreth * • and wo 

17. have built for ourselves a temple to * * * 
and we have built for ourselves temples 

18. to the supreme deity of the Sidonians, in 
Sidon, the land of the sea, a temple to Baal- 
Sidou, and a temple to Ash toreth "the Glory of 
JtaoL 7b us Lord Mittom giveth a dty 

19. the joy and beauty of the earth, our gloria** 
, wAarA u in the dteelling of our deity, to 

hefortreue* tthidt, I have made; and they 

20. on the border* of the land, to matain all the 
Subitum* forever. My emrte to every kingdom and 
every man : let him not open my cover, 

21. and not remove my cover, and let him 
not take the fruit of my resting-place, und not 
remove the sepulchre of my resting-place. At 
for them, Owee 

22. holy god* thall terrify them, and they than eut 
of that kmgdomand the man that daytth, that It 
may bo ill with them forever." 

To the translation of the inscription, as given 
above, wo append the following remarks res- 
pecting Its approximate age, and other points) 
of interest in it, prepared by the gentlemen of 
Yale College :— 

As regards the ago of the Inscription, it Is to 
bo observed, in the flrrt place, that the Sidon- 
ians had an era from which they dated their 
autonomy, at rather a lata period, beginning 
with 111 B. C.;— that all the autonomous coins 
of Sidon which have been preserved, with dates, 
are dated from this era ; and that the numerical 
signs for the dates on these coins, as on those of 
Acco and Am* thus, correspond to certain signs 
on our inscription, by which, as we suppose, 
the thirteenth year of the King s reign is indi- 
cated. In view of these circumstances, one 
might be disposed to count the year 14 of the 
inscription from B. C. 111. making its date to 
be B. C. 97. But they do not restrict us to this 
conclusion, and there are reasons for Itcllcring 
the Inscription to be much more ancient A 
comparison of the letters with those of the in- 
scriptions of Cyprus collected By Pocorke, to 
which Gesenius assigns an age not long poster- 
ior to Alexander, shows our inscription to be 
paleographically older than those, or at least, 
not at all later. To this is to be added, that 
one of those very inscription* of Cyprus reads, 
" To Esmuniyed," — giving us the same name as 
that of the King on whose sarcophagus our in- 
icription is cut ; and it seems uot unlikely that 
the rnroe person is referred to. This Identilk-a- 
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tion, and the conclusion from our paleographi- 
cal argument. U rendered more plausible by a 
statement which we And in Phoenician history, 
thai a person named Tennca waa made King of 
the Sidoniaas in the time of Artaxerxes Ocbus, 
about B. C. 330, in consequence of a revolt from 
the Persians ; for Tlbnath, It will be remem- 
bered, is the name given in the Inscription to 
the rather of the later King Esmuniyed. The 
general bearing of the inscription, too, la not 
such as one would expect in » monument of a 
King who was subject to the Ptolemies or to the 
• whose Individual reign began, as 
be supposed from circumstances above 
mentioned, only one year after a declared, 
autonomy of Sidon. It therefore appears, at 
present, most probable that this interesting in- 
scription Is as old as the time of Alexander the 
Great Future research may prove it to be 
much older still. 

The historical contents of this inscription, of 
course, give It value. It gives ns the names of 
three Rings of Sidon, of one line of descent 
from rather to son, succeeding each other ; and 
It tells us of public edifices built and founded 
by this dynasty. The connection of this dynasty 
with persons already known in Sidonian his- 
tory, is the great problem before us. The In- 
scription afford* at a glimpse, also, of (he gov- 
eminent wielded by these potentates— showing 
that religious and political elements were min- 
gled together in it 

The particular deities who were the objects 
of worship are also named : La.il and Ashtorcth, 
the deities of Sidon and Tyre in the most ancient 
times of which we have any record, (see 1 Kings, 
16, 31, 11, 33), and Eamun, a recognized divin- 
ity of the Phcenlclans. 

The inscription also presents a view of the 
state of the departed, which is or much interest 
for comparison with the representation of Shoel 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, as, for example. In 
the 14th chapter of Isaiah. With respect to the 
language of the inscription, the following ex- 
amples of Hebrew words occurring in It may 
he given, am, son ; swfet, king ; fcfcr, grave ; 
misU»&, resting-place ; mamfctsCa, kingdom ; also 
the plnral-sign of Hebrew, m, as In TWemm. 

The names of deities arc traceable in some of 
the names of persons mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion, as Ennuniyed and Amashtoretb— in ac- 
cordance with the usage of all the ancient 
nations of the East 

i the translation above given It will be 
> substance of the inscription con- 
sists of direful imprecations against any one 
who shall In any way violate the repose of the 
I King. 

. ■•••» • ■ 



fifteen (who ever saw a stage that had not al- 
ways room fur one mnrrf) In the stage coach for 
Fort Gaines. I passed the night, going over 
that rough and tedious road, in alternate and 
benevolent efforts to keep a very large fat man 
on my right from railing asleep, while he gave 
of two hundred pounds solid 
lyself as agreeable as cir- 
cumstances would admit to a maiden lady (she 
' raid she was) of uncertain age, who selected 
me as her temporary guardian and overseer of 
I innumerable trunks, band-boxes, baskets, bun- 
I dle» and bags, said to contain her traveling ap- 
parel. Arriving at Fort Gaines, I was informed 
by " mine host" a whole-souled, good, humane 
fellow of six feet three, that the connecting 
nvnJ eoach consisted of a one Kant nitty, Capable 
of holding one man comfortably, or two, veil 
packed ; but that a traveler had been waiting 
two days for a chance. Looking up, I noticed 
near us, listening with much apparent 
a wiry little man In " green specs," 
clerical, half jockey, and no sooner bad I fin- 
ished speaking, than, grasping a trunk, he ran 
from the tavern. 



(lorrrsponiitruf. 



[A mrr-rn who )ia< j'jjt rrturnril frtnD a few waaka' 
jonro in th* 8ouUv Western fttataa, has avrocad u* with 
mom of alt " *«|i«rlaacw of InnV with aa IsUmalioa 
thai w» mar Sear front hiai again. The ChatlaJiuuchc* 
River, upon which ha itaicrltmi tit, lone ToTiftr la Ilia li«-ht 
canoe, forma tat a long dlttanc* lb» toundarr Bo* b*tw**a 
Omnia awl Alakana ] _ 
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After eating breakfast, I sallied forth with 
the intention of bribing the driver, if possible. 
Jis it was important that I should arrive at Chat- 
tahoochee in time to take the steamboat for 
Appalachicola. Much to my surprise, I was 
pointi-d to n miserable little box, on two wheels, 
which served as the Uncle Sam mail eoach be- 
tween this place and Chattahoochee ; and there 
stood my friend in green specs, with his hair 
trunk already in the two-wheeled wagon, and 
holding on to the wheels for life. As he wiped 
the perspiration from his face, he said, " You 
can't go this trip, stranger ; I've been booked 
tu days, and I'm poin' this 'ere time, or there's 
no snakes." This last argument proved too 
much for me, so I returned to " mine host," who, 
to console me. Informed me that owing to a 
country dance given some twenty miles back, 
there was nothing in the shape of a four-footed 
animal to be got, everything In that line hav- 
into the service. 



CHATTAHOOCHEE RfVHR. 

The river being very low, and unnavigable 
for steamboats, I was obliged to make one or 



The old saw, " necessity is the mother of In- 
vention," proved good on this occasion, for, 
guiug to the river side, I soon secured a batteau 
about the sisc and shape or an ordinary coffin, 
and, placing my trunk in the bow, and myself 
in the stern, I launched her from the shore, and 
commenced my paddle-voyage alone down the 
Chattahoochee River (signifying " swift river") 
for a distance of one hundred and twenty miles, 
with nothing but wild birds aud alligators for 
companions. The day was excessively warm, 
bat being anxious to arrive In good season, I 
bent upon my paddle, and soon left Fort Gaines 
for behind. I thought, aa I looked about me, 
what a change bad taken place within a few 
short years ; for scarce twenty have gone by 
since the banks that were upon cither aide of 
me were dotted over with the village and wig- 
wam of the Indian, and at every turn of the 
river his dusky form might be seen paddling 
his light canoe over these very waters, that I, 
a modern from the dust of the city, was now 
gliding down. While musing thus, and keeping 
my skiff near the bank, I espied a large snake 
lying on a rock overhanging the water's edge, 
and to all appearances lately killed. Now I 



always feel an uneontrolable desire to exam- 
ine makes closely whenever I see one, although. 
I inwardly detest and shudder at the •• vile crea- 
ture." I beaded my skiff for the shore, and pro- 
ceeded to lift his soakers ip upon my paddle. 
I had scarcely touched it, before, quick as flash, 
another large live snake darted from a crevice 
in the rock, and struck my paddle with the 
greatest precision. I was, of course, much 
startled at first, for he was very large and an- 
gry ; bat I lost no time In laying him dead be- 
side bis mate, and fortunately, too, for be proved 
to be a Moaain, one of the most deadly of 
the snake kind, and dreaded even more than 
the rattlesnake, for. while his sting is equally 
ax fatal, he no Karmng. 1 congratulated 

myself, and started again. 

The air was fragrant with the scent of the 
" .Magnolia," which grows to an enormous size 
here. The ran soon sunk behind the trees, and 
beneath the cold pale moon the tall pines cast 

many miles yet to go ere I reached the log- 
cabin where I was to pass the night The deep 
shadow from the trees on the margin of the 
river, made it difficult at times to keep In the 
current and I was more than once warned of 
danger by some branches sweeping not very 
gently across my face, and I could scarcely ex- 




me that 1 

or i 

I wag startled sometimes upon emerging from 
beneath some tree, whose branches overhung 
the river, to bear something fall and splash In 
and learned afterwards that the 
lie upon the branches of old trees 
on the river's edge, to catch the last rays of the 
setting sun, and startled by my passing beneath 
them, slid off into the watcT. Fortunately 
none of them dropped into my boat, aa I am 
told they somelimsa do, for I should have stood 
a poor chance in so small a space. 

Arriving at my log-cabin about nine o'clock, 
I found the inmates sealed round the table, eat- 
ing Am roic; and making my wants known, and 
myself as agreeable as possible, I soon perceived 
I waa a welcome visitor : in lact, we 
•< old eroiu*," and talked of the weather 
gunning, fishing, etc After partaking heartily 
of their « frugal fare," (and, oh! how good it 
tasted !) I joined the old hunter in a cup (tin 
of course) of old ryr, for the Maine Liquor Law 
is yet unknown in this region ; and the old 
woodsman soon became communicative I 
touched his sympathies with the history of a 
favorite dog I once possessed—my noble 
" Bonny,"— and had scarcely finished, era be 
broke out — 

" Wall, stranger, I've had a good many dogs 
in my day, and reckon I thought aa much of 
them as any man, but arter all, there aint 
no thin like a good bar, (bear) for a pet If taken 
when young. I bad one— took bim from his 
mother, and nutted him like a baby, and for 
years he never left my side. At first I was 
" obletged" to be very harsh with him, and be 
finally learned I was master, and behaved " ae- 
tvrdm." At night his place waa side of my 
bed, and no one could come near me without 
my first speaking to him. Bass are very eawl- 
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frightened ; mod many times I frightened this 
one nearly to death. On one occasion he fol- 
lowed me, Mid I endeavored In vain to tend 
him back, Tor as soon as my liack was turned be 
would again be on my track. Watch ing my 
chance, I bid behind an old tree ; on came bruin 
at a little quicker pace, and as be was naming 
the tree I jumped out and dashed my cap at his 
feet : be fell as though struck by a bullet, and 
trembled like a leaf ; and It wag some Umo be- 
fore he mustered sufficient courage to lias, and 
when he fiually did, be turned towards home, 
with bead to the ground, looking as though be 
were ashamed of himself." 

The pine knot flro grew dim ; ao, with a good 

pine board, and was noon lost In deep. 

My river royagc, of course, was continued, 
and so, also, at same leisure hour may be my 
yarn, which la In no purt a fancy sketch, bat an 
" ow'r true talc." 



[Atmm fri«a«l, & joubr ' ' •*lt,' t who hai UUJr return 
rd from tump* «n>1 s.uU. Amsrfca, fttrnla&w ai vita ta* 
Mkratag >k*teb of ta* capital city of Brull.] 

KIO »B JJ.XBIBO. 

"W« anchored at Franqnia in the evening, 
tho great " Sugar Loaf" towering up visible 
through the darkness, while dim dui-ky outline" 
of hills rose high in the air. Up the harbor an 
Immense numlier of light", in regular rows, pre- 
sented a very singular appearance. S. inform- 
ed me that the lights were on the different bar- 
racks. I was up with the son on the following 
morning, and waa well repaid for my early 
riaing, by the beauty of the scene which waa 
spread before me. On one aide, the Immense 
rock known as " Sugar Loaf," the barracks, and 
beautiful rising grounds; on the other, bills 
frowning high in the air, and pleasant valleys, 
stretch away far into the distance. Farther np 
the harbor, ships, boats, etc., gave signs of com- 
mercial importance. I hare never visited the 
far-toned Bay of Naples, but I feel that it must 
be extraordinary indeed, If it surpasses the har- 
bor of Rio. 

We tripped anchor, and ran into the Inner 
harbor, or loading ground. There are large 
numbers of vessels here, and of every nation, 
but the Rag of " Uncle Sam " waves over the 
finest, fastest, and trimmest kept vessels of all ; 
and so it is, whatever part of the world we visit, 
the Americans take the lead. 

the bay, for it Is principally built In^alley, 
with very high bills rising above it. 1 was sur- 
prised to find such an appearance of driving 
business, people hurrying through the streets, 
with something so eh an air as the busy New 
Yorker wears. The streets, like most of Span- 
ish cities, are narrow, though tome qf litem are 

of very good width. Those which are not wide 
enough for carriages to pass each other, are 
■larked with a hand on the corner, which points 
the direction a carriage must go, and by that 
simple arrnogvincnt, quarrels among the drivers 
are prevented, for that hand is fats. 

One of the streets is paved with very fine 
blocks of stone, similar to the russ pavement in 
New York, and I have been told that the stone 
was cut and sent from Europe ; but I shall not 
vouch for the truth of It, for where a country 
has so much granite as the neighborhood of 
Rio. it seems singular that they should pave 



with European stone. Many of the stores show 
very finely, and display In their windows, silks, 
satins, laces, and thousands of other things, 
wbicb show that Rio is not behind the world in 
certain luxuries. But the stores which most 
attract my attention are the feather and feather- 
flower stores. Some of these flowers are very 
beautiful, made as they are from the feathers of 
birds of every shade, from the bright scarlet, 
and rich golden color, to the sombre brown. 
They surpass in beauty the feather-flowers of 
Msderia, which are also very pretty, and some- 
what celebrated. Flowers made from the line 
downy feathers taken from the breast of the 
humming bird are really exquisite, and bear a 
high price. 

Many of the churches (which are always a 
prominent feature In Spanish and Portuguese 
elUes), are really very line. The palace is also 
rather a flue building. I speak only of the out- 
side appearance. The different entrances arc 
guarded by sentinels. 

For hotels, the " Pharoux" seems to be the 
largest, though it has considerably depreciated 
from Its once great excellence. I speak gene- 
rally with repird to its management, pulitcuea 
of waiters, etc. 

The streets is tho vicinity of the palace and 
hotel are well lined with coffee-houses and 
drinking saloons. The coffee is not such as we 
have in New York. The cups hold about a gill, 
or four swallows, and the coffee, which is drank 
without milk, Is as strong as it can be made. 
Some people rail brandy with it, but I consider 
such coffee stimulating enough without the 
liquor. "The American Coffee House," kept 
by " M. Julia," is a very good place to procure 
lunch, etc, etc., and its proprietors, Monsieur 
and Madame, are very obliging and attentive. 

I spoke of the "Sugar Loaf" at the com- 
mencement of my letter. It is an Immense rock 
of print height, and when seen fro in some posi- 
tions, has a very regular sugar-loaf shape. It 
is remnrkabln for Its shape and height. The 
barracks of which I spoke, are occupied by the 
different detachments of soldiers. 

I believe the slaves are generally worked 
harder here than in any other part of the world. 
They carry the bags of coffee from warehouse 
to warehouse, and from store to lighters upon 
their heads, always keeping on a dog-trot 
When there are a number together, the head 
one carries a rattle, which he shakes while the 
others sing. Though I have often been some- 
what amused to see them singing and trotting 
along, yet I never could really laugh, for tbeir 
dark faces gave evidence of privation and suffer- 
ing ; and upon being told what was tho average 
length of these poor creatures lives after they 
are put to this work, I was really shocked — for 
five or six years Is a terribly short period. A 
man purchases a Urge, healthy, strong negro, 
sets him to work carrying coffee, and in six 
years the poor fellow dies, dies from the fatigue 
of work, which, in other countries, would be 
borne by beasts of burthen, not by a human 
being. Why, I would rather have the position 
of a New York dray horse, than that of a coffee 
carrying sieve ; for the carmen in the United 
States treat their animals, generally speaking, 
kindly, and are careful not to overwork them. 
But in Rio a negro is worked early and late, 
day after day, month after month, giving evi- 



dence that he is wearing out, and yet the order 
is, work, work, until the poor fellow dies, dies 
from the cruelty of his master. Is not such a 
master guilty of murder t 

Horses seem to be kept for riding, drawing 
carriages or stages, and really hold a better 
position than the negro, and they prance along 
holding np their heads, while the slave trots 
under his heavy load, feeling that his condition 
Is worse than the beasts of burthen, obeying the 
order, work, work, till the end is exhaustion and 
death. What can we call such usage but bar- 
barous T and what name is more appropriate to 
tbo hard taskmaster than barbarian ? Isllr07.il 
a civilised country, when it allows such abuses 
as this? 

The government has taken strong measures 
against the slave Iradt. and has so far been quite 
successful in putting it down. Indeed I con- 
sider the slave trade, so far as the Brazils are 
concerned, as stopped. And I have been In- 
formed that laws for the protection of the slaves 
have been passed, with a view to prevent cruelty 
to them. Yet no notice is taken of the poor 
fellow who carries coffee. 

While strolling along nenr the square, I was 
amused to sec some negroes paving with " cob- 
ble stones." They would take bold of the 
heavy piece of wood, iron bound, and sing at 
the top of their voices, at too same time shuf- 
fling their feet in tunc, and after performing in 
this manner for near five minutes, they would 
raise the driver and bring it down in workman- 
like style, and then commence to sing again. I 
stood about ten minutes watching them, and in 
that time they drove about four times. They 
were taking it easy, and enjoying themselves at 
the same time, while frequent bursts of laugh- 
ter showed them to be as happy as could be. 
A straDge contrast to the poor coffee carriers. 

The city is well supplied with water, which 
for purencas Is unsurpassed by even the " Cro- 
ton." Ice is brought here from Boston and 
other places, and fat of course a great luxury, 
ice creams are made— iced liquors are drank, 
sod, in short, Ice is in great demand. 

I took a short drive into the country, 
and was quite delighted With its appearance. 
Hills and valleys stretching away, and dotted 
with pretty country bouses, all served to make 
the effect very charming. 1 have not seen as 
much of the interior as I could wish, for I am 
certain that the country is very beautiful, and 
well worth the attention of any one that Is fond 
of rambling through pleasant valleys and climb- 
ing high mountains. But my time was so lim- 
ited that I could not go far beyond the limits 
of the city, and even my view of that was but 
a sort of hurried " bird's-eye view." 

My letter would not be complete, if I omitted 
speaking of the ladies or Rio de Janeiro. Now, 
picture to yourself, a sylph-like form, moulded 
to Nature's most perfect model, with eyes spark- 
ling In their rich darkness, teeth of the most 
beautiful white and perfect shape, while the 
dark glossy hair is falling over the shoulders in 
the loveliest ringlets, In short, picture to your- 
self an angel of loveliness, a goddess of beauty 
— and place her any where except in Rio. For 
a more ill-favored, hard-featured, repulsive set 
of women I never saw in any other Not 

be called pretty, did I see in Rio, 
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Hl'cmvi; PHlf-OSOPHER. 

'tis," mid Democritus, shying Into 
half ridevi uvh, and touching our 



what?" we asked, a little impo- 
at being Interrupted just a* wo. had 
caught the glimpse of an Idea for an editorial. 

"That portrait," naid he, " and it's a capital 
likeness, tu." 

■ What! hare you been baring your portrait 
taken, Democritus I Well, it U a good idea ; 
wee'll have it in the magazine." 

Here Democritus burst Into a roaring fit of 
laughter. Ho laughs till tho tears came into 
his eyes, and he held his breath and 
though be would fall. We shoved him a chair 
|0 sit down. At last he held up the engraving ' 
of •' that same pig" presented above, and tried 
to speak, but bis sides shook, and he went 
off again into another « conniption 111" of laugh- 
ter. At length, however, his risible powers l>e- 
came so far exhausted that he was able to com- 
mand his voice, and holding up the engraving, 
again, he asked with a chuckle, "do you call 
that a portrait of me f' 

" Not unless It is very highly flaUertd," we re- 

1; " but whose portrait is it?" 
■ It's a portrait of that same pig," said Dc- 



« Mr. Spenker-My opinion is, that the gin- 
tmitfy or mankind-ln gmeral, are disposed to 
takedisadvantage of the gitunlity of mankind 

in jmmii." 

•• Sit down, sit down," whispered the colo- 
nel ; you are comin out at the same hole you 
went in «t" 

" The member looked amazinly astonished, 
and sot down. But his astonishment was not 
equal to that pig, arler nil." said Democritus, 
looking again at the engraving. " and 1 ( want 
to immortalise that pig In the magazine. 

" Well, give us tho story of the pig," we re- 
plied, " and if it Is as good as the member of 
Congress, it shall go in, portrait and all.' 

Hia. I've 
us 



" Agreed." said Democritus, " here 'ti 
got the story all writ out," and he hai 
the manuscript, which we found to the 



•led as Inif.Purport 

I. nele Rawson 



was nt ii 
pig. Sh 



» What same pig ? You always seem to get j 
at yonr subject backwards." 

" Why, I mean that same pig that was so as- 
tonlshed when she found herself on this side of 
the fence, that she almost fainted away, and 
was fairly scared out or a year s growth." 
'• Astonished at being on this side of tho 

How's that?" 
' Yes, as much astonished as the western 
of Congress was, when he found his 
i In the house was mnnin in a circle." 
•• Running in a circle, Democritus? Well, you 
are growing interesting. First tell 
the member of 
In a circle." 

" Wal, the story is not long." said Democri- 
tus ; so I'll give it you. One time there was a 
bill before the House of Representatives for in 
crta»in the number of hospitals, nod one of 
tlie western members got up to make a spi-ech 
u|M)n It Colonel Crocket was eittin right at 
his elbow. The memlKT cleared his voice, and 
and east his eyes round the House to aee 
. all hands was paylu attention, and began : 



had a yearlin sow pig. She 
No-Nothin. but a real cunnin. smart 
was the 'Hio breed, and the Hiopig* 
is "the smartest in th« world. Wal. uncle Raw- 
son kep her in a little pig pasture, 'jinin lil* 
cornfield. And one monun Aunt Folly come 
in. all or a fluster, and says she. Mr. Rawson. 
as true as you arc alive, the pig s been in the 
cornfield. 

Foh, poh, says Uncle Rawson, that can t ne. 
I know hunger will break through a 
wall, but our pig always has enough to 
I know she cau l gel through my tight 

nohow. 

I don't care, says Aunt Folly. I know the 
pig's been in the cornfield, and eat no and trod 
down twenty hills or corn, and there's her 
tracks all over the field, and she's as Hill a* a 
tick, now." 

I'ncle Rawson went out to the cornfield, and 
fonnd it je-t as Aunt Folly said. And he went 
all round and examined the fence, and found it 
all right, and it was a great puzzle how she got 
in and how she got out. Hut the next day it 
was jest so agin, and Ihc day nrter it was jest 
so agin. Uncle Rawson was passed- He be- 
n to think there mast be some evil sperit got 



gan 

into the pig. Hut he made up his mind to give 
up hiB dav^ work and watch the pig. and see 
if he could find out the mystery. Alter watch 
in her two or three hours, the pig got up from 
where she had been lyin. and shook hcrsell. 
and marched off straight to the fence, and there 
Uncle Rawson lost sight or her. He rubbed his 
eves, and couldn't see nothin or her ; but in a 
minute he sees her the other side or the fence, 
in the cornfield. Uncle Rawson began to believe 
in witches; tmt he mustered up pluck to go 
to the fence where he lost sight of the pig, and 
take another look. And there he found a long 
hoUow log. that made the lower part of the 
rente, was so placed that one end opened into 
I the pig pasture, and the oth>T into the cornfield. 
| So the mvsterv was all pxplnined 

Uncle Rawiou scratched his head and mut- 
tered to himself: " You think you arc a cunnin 
pile ; but I'll show you a trick worth two of 
that." So, after quietly drivin her out, be wont 
to work ami turned the er<»ked log, and fixed 
the fence so that both cuds of the log opened into 



the pasture. And then he kept out of sight, and 
watched to sec how matters worked. In an 
hour or two. the nig begun to hanker for corn 
agin, and marched off to the hollow log. Un- 
cle Rawson bad called Aunt Folly to see the 
■port. The pig entered the log with perfect 
confidence, and when she come out at the other 
end. she shook her ears and almost danced with 
delight at the thought or another feast qf green 
corn. And then she began to look round. And 
then she stood kind of amazed ; for she see she 
wasn't in the cornfield, but in the same old pos- 
ture. She thought she'd made some mistake ; so 
she whisked round, and went to tbe other end 
of the log. where she went in before, and tried 
it agin. Presently she come out agin on this 
■«ide of the fence, in her own pasture. And now 
«he looked more astonished than she did before. 
She looked all round everv way. and granted 
and whisked about, and then she stood still 
awhile considerin tbe matter. Then she made 
up her mind to try tbe back track through the 
log : so she tried it that way, and like the mem- 
ber or Congress, "came out at the same bole 
«he went in at" When she found herself still 
on this side or the Tcnce, she seemed to be per- 
fectly bewildered. She looked round, she 
grunted, anil stamped her feet, and then stood 
still and considered. The whole mystery 
seemed to be growin darker and darker to her 
mind, and at last she crooked up her tail, and 
fetched a heavy grunt, and started and ran like 
wild-Gre clear to the upper end of the pasture. 
Arter that. Uncle Rawson said he never could 
get that pig near the hollow log agin. Heraly 
believed she thought the log was haunted. 

-Well, Democritus," we said, "you have 
told that vnrn prettv well ; but havn t you any 
moral to "it? Don't you know of auy other 
folks, besides that pig. who always seem to 
come out on the same side of the fence, how- 
ever hard thev may try to get through ?" 

" Wal, ves/' said Democritus, •• 1 know some 
sich folki There's the Fillibusters, they've 
been through tbe hollow log three or four 
times, try in to get into the rich cornfield of 
Culm. Hut they always come out at the same 
hole thev went i'n at, and are on this side of tbe 
fence still. And then there's Colonel Kinney, 
he's been tryin the hollow log a number of 
times, expectin to work his way Into the < 
field of Nicaragua. But he's come out on 
side or the fence every time yet. When 
log rails, he tries another, and may be he I 
get through yet irhe tries long enough. 

And then there's tbe British and French 
allies, they've been diggin their way this six 
months through all sorls or hollow logs to get 
into the cornfield of Sevastopol. And John 
Bull is very much astonished to find hi* soldiers, 
still on the outside of tbe fence. 

And then there's the old log fence across 
Uncle Sam's farm, along Mason and Dixon's 
line. There's been more sarchin, and tryin, 
and tuggin, and gruntin, and liglitin. this twen- 
ty years, to get through that old fence, than 
any other fence in the world. Them that's on 
the north side is all the time nosin round and 
grnntin and tryin to find a hollow log that tbey 
can work through into the south comfi< Id. 
And them that's on the south side keeps try ing 
jest as hard, and sometimes a little harder, to 
get through the fence or over tbe fence some- 
how or other into the north cornfield. Some say 
they have found a great hollow log through the 
fence out there in Kansas, and both parties are 
pltchin into it headforemost, and tryin to get 
through agin each other at tbe same time, or 
conns- there's a good of squcalin and liglitin. 
But the No-Kothins say the are goin to drive 
'cm all back both sides, and make every one 
keep on his own side of the fence.'" 

But, Democritus. you are getting on to for- 
bidden ground, and you must immediately de- 
fine vour tNisition. or your official connection 
with' the United States Naoazixr must cease. 
If you are an abolitionist, you must my so ; and 
if you are a pro-slavery nun, you must say so. 
Now. right up. lint and plain, on which side of 
that old log fence do you stand, sir?" 

'• I don't stand on nary side, sir ; but ii 
must know, flat and plain. I t 
straddle or it." 
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thoc wouldst view Mr Melrose aright. 
Go rial it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the guy beams of I . • day 
Gild, bat to float, the ruins gray. 
l When the broken arches are black in night, 
- And each shafted oriel glimmer* whit* ; 
When the cold llght'i uncertain shower 
Stream* on the ruin'd central tower; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Sccu framed oi cboo and ivory ; 



When silver edge* the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to lire and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rare, 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's 
grave, 

Then go— but go alone the while- 
Then view St David's ruin'd pile ; 
And. home returning, soothly i 
Was never scene so sad and fair I 



Short bait did Peloraine make there ; 
Little reck'd he of the scene so fair; 
With dagger's hilt, on the wicket strong, 
Be struck full loud, and struck full long. 

The porter hurried to the gate — 
" Who knocks so loud, and knocks so late?'' 
" From Branksmne I," the warrior cried. 
And straight the wicket opened wide ; 
For Branksome's Chiefs bad in battle stood, 

To fence the rights of fair Melrose ; 

And lands and living*, many a rood. 
Had gifted the shrine for their souls' repose. 1 

Bold Deloraine his errand said : 
The porter bent his bumble head ; 
With torch in hand, and feet unshod. 
And noiseless step, the path be trod : 
The arched cloister, far and wide, 
Rang to the warrior's clanking stride. 
Till, stooping low bis lofty crest. 
He enter'd the ©ell of the ancient priest, 
And lifted his barr'd avent*lye,« 
To hall the monk of St Mary's isle. 

rv. 

" The Layde of Branksome greets thee by me 

Says that the fated hour Is come, 
And that to-night I shsll watch with thee. 

To win the treasure of the tomb." 
From sackcloth couch the monk arose. 

With toil bis stiffened limbs he reared ; 
A hundred year* had flung their snows 

On his thin locks and floating beard. 

V. 

And strangely on the Knight looked he, 
And his blue eyes gleamed wild and wide, 

"And. darest thou, Warrior! seek to see 
What h .aven and hell alike would hide ' 
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My breast, In bolt of Iron pent, 

With shirt of bair and Fcourge of Uiorn ; 

For threescore years in penance spent. 
My knees those flinty stones have worn ; 

Tet all too little to alone 

For knowing what should not be known. 
Woald'st thou tby every future year 
In ceaseless prayer and penance drie, 

Tet wait tby latter end with fear- 
Then, daring Warrior, follow me." 

VI. 

" Penance, Father, will I none ; 

Prayer know I hardly one ; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Ave Mary, 

When I ride on a border foray.* 

Other prayer can I none ; 

80 (peed me my errand, and let me be gone." 

vn. 

Again on the Knight look'd the churchman 
old, 

And again he sighed heav ily ; 
For be had himself been a warrior bold, 

And fought in Spain and Italy. 
And b« thought on the days that were long 
•tnee by, 

When bis limbs were strong, and his courage 

was high : 
Now, slow and faint, be led the way, 
Where, clostcr'd round, the garden lay ; 
The p'.llar'd arches were over their bead, 
And beneath their feet were the bones of the 

dead.* 

YUI. 

Spreading herbs and flowrets bright, 
Glisten'd with the dew of night : 
Nor herb nor floweret gliFten'd there, 
But was carved in the cloister arches as fair. 
The Monk gazed lonjr on the lovely moon, 

Then into the night he looked forth ; 
And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in tbe glowing north. 
So had he seen, in fair Castile, 
The yuulii la glittering tajuMlruue atari, 



Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 
And barl the unexpected dart. 
He knew, by the streamers that shot so bright, 
That spirits were riding the northern light 

LX 

By a steel-clenched postern-door, 

They enter'd now the chancel tall ; 
Tbe darkened roof rose high aloof 

On pillars lofty, and light, and small. 
The key-atone, that lock'd each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quatre-feuillc ; 
Tbe corbells* were carved grotesque and grim, 
And tbe pillars, with clustered shafts to trim, 
With base and with capital flouri.-h'd around, 
Seem'd bundle* of lance* which garlands hud 
bound. 



Full many a scutcheon and banner riven, 
Shook to the cold night-wind of heaven, 

Around tbe screened altar's pale ; 
And there the dying lamps did burn, 



O fadiug honor-, of the dead I 
O high ambition, lowly laid I 

XI. 

The moon on the cast oriel shone' 
Through slender shafts of tbapcly stone 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would'sthave thought tome fairy'* 1 
Twixt poplars straight the ozier watid, 

In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed tbe willow-wreaths to stone. 
Tbe silver light, so pale and faint, 
Show'd many a prophet, and many a saint. 

Whose image on the glass was dyed ; 
Foil in the midst, bis Cross of Red 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 

And trampled tbe Apostate's pride. 
Tbe moonbeams kisa'd tbe holy pane, 
And threw on tbe pavement a bloody stain. 

XII. 

They sate them down on a marble atone* 

(A Scottish monarch slept below ;) 
Thus spoke the Monk, in solemn tone : 

" I was not always a man of woe ; 
For Paynim countries I have trod, 
And fought beneath the Cross of God : 
Now, strange to my eyes thine arms appear, 
And their iron clang sounds strange towny ear. 

XIII. 

" In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott ; 

A wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when, in Salamanca's cave. 
He listed his magic waud to wave, 

The bells would ring in Notre Dame . 
Some of bit skill be taught to me ; 
And, Warrior ! I could say to the* 
The words that cleft Eildon bills in three, 

And bridlt d the Tweed with a curb of stone f 
! But to speak them were a deadly sin ; , 
And for having but thought tbcm my heart 
within, 

A treble penance must be done. 

XIV. 

" When Michael lay on his dying bed, 
Hi* conscience was awakened ; 




Before thy low and lonely urn, 
0 gallant chief of Otterburnc !• 
And thine, uWk huiight of Liddesdakl 



He hetbougbt him of his sinful deed. 

And be gave me a sign to come with speed ' 

I was in Spain wten ttt morning ran, 
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But I ctood by bis bed ere evening close. 
The words may not again be Mid, 
That be spoke to me on death-bed laid ; 
They would rend this Abbey's massive nave, 
And pile it in heaps above his grave. 

XV. 

" I swore to bury his Mighty Book, 
That never mortal might therein look ; 
And never to tell where it was hid, 
Save at his Chief of Branksomc's need : 
And when that need was past and o'er, 
Again the volume to restore, 
I buried him on St. Michael's night, 
When the bell toll'd one, and the moon was 
bright, 

And I dug his chamber among the dead, 
When the floor of the chancel was stained red, 
That bis patron's cross might over him wave, 
And scare the fiends from the Wizard's grave. 

XVI. 

" It was a night of woe and dread, 
When Michael in the tomb I laid! 
Strange sounds along the chancel pasa'd, 

The banners waved without a blast " 

6UU, spoke the Monk, when the bell toll'd 
one 1 — 

I tell yon, that a braver man 
Than William of Deloraine, good at need, 
Against a (be ne'er sporr'd a steed ; 
Yet somewhat was he chilled with dread, 
And his hair did bristle upon his head. 

XVTL 

* Lo, Warrior ! now, the Cross of Red 

Points to the grave of the mighty dead ; 

Within it burns a wondrous light, 

To chase the spirits that love the night ; 

That lamp abail bum nnqueocbably, 

Until the eternal doom shall be." 

Slow moved the Monk to the broad Sag atone, 

Which the bloody Cross was traced upon : 

Be pointed to a secret nook ; 

Aa iron bar the Warrior took ; 



And the Monk made a sign with his withered 

band, 

The grave's huge portal to expand 

xvm 

With beating heart to the task he went; 
His sinewy frame o'er the grave-stone bent ; 
With bar of iron heaved amain, 
Till the toil-drops fell from his brows, like 
rain. 

It was by dint of passing strength. 
That be moved the massy stone at length ; 
I would you had been there, to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously, 
Stream'd upward to the chancel roof. 
And through the galleries far aloof I 
No earthly flamc blsjted e'er so bright : 



XIX 

Before their eyes the Wizard lay. 
As if be had not been dead a day 
His boary beard in silver mil d, 
He seciA'd some seventy winters old ; 
A palmer's amice wrapped him round, 
With a wrought Spanish baldric bound. 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea: 
His left hand held his Book of Might ; 
A silver cross was In his right ; 
The lamp was placed beside his knee. 
High and majestic was his look, 
At which the fellest fiends bad shook, 
And all unrulBed was his face : 
They trusted his soul had gotten grace." 

XX 

Often had William of Deloraine 

Rode through the battle's bloody plain. 

And trampled down the warriors slain. 

And neither known remorse nor awe ; 

Yet now remorse and awe be own'd ; 

His breath came thick, his bead swam round. 

When this strange scene of death be saw. 

Bewilder'd and unnerved be stood. 

And the priest pray'd fervently and load : 

With eyes averted prayed be ; 

He migbt not endure the sight to see, 

Of the man he had loved so brotherly. 

XXL 

And when the priest his death-prayer had 

pray'd, 

Thus unto Deloraine be said : 

" Now, speed thoe to what thou hast to do, 

Or, Warrior ! we may dearly roe ; 

For those thou may'st not look upon, 

Are gathering fast round the yawning stone I"— 

Then Deloraine, in terror, took 

From the cold band the Mighty Book, 

With iron clasp'd, and with iron bound 

He thought, as be took it, the dead man 

frown'd ;» 
But the glare of the sepulchral light, 
Perchance had dazzled the Warrior 's fight 




It shone like heaven's own blessed light, 

And, issuing from the tomb, 
Show'd the Monk's cowl, and visage pale- 
Danced on the dark brow d Warrior's mail, 

And kies'd his waving plume. 



xxn. 

When the huge stone sunk o'er the tomb. 
The nigbt return 'd in double gloom ; 
For the moon bad gone down, and the 
wore few ; 
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And, as the Knight am) Priest withdrew, 
With wavering steps aud dizzy brain, 
They hardly might the postern gain. 
Tis said, as through the aisles they paaa'd, 
They beard strange noises on the blast : 
And through the cloister-galleries small. 



Full fain was he when the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot grey ; 
He joy'd to see the cheerful light, 
And he said Ave Mary, at well he might 




Which at mid-height thread the chancel wall. 

Loud sobs, and laughter, louder, ran, 

And voices unlike the voice of man ; 

A* if the Sends kept holiday, 

Because these spells were brought to-day. 

I cannot tell how the truth may be ; 

I say the tale as 'twas said to me. 

XXIIL 

" Now, hie thee hence, - ' the father said, 

" And when we are on death-bed laid, 

O My our dear Ladye, and sweet St. John, 

Forgive our souls for the deed we have done 1" 

The Monk return 'd him to his cell, 

And many a prayer and penance sped . 
When the convent met at the noontide bell — 

The Hook of St Mary's aisle was dead ! 
Before the cross was the body laid, 
With hands clasp'd fast, as if stilt he pray'd. 

XXIV. 

The Knight breathed free in the morning wind. 

And strove his hardihood to find 

He was glad when he paaa'd the tombstones 

gray. ' 
Which girdle round the fair Abbaye ; 
For the mystic Book, to his bosom prest, 
Felt like a load upon bis breast ; 



XXV. 

The sun had brighten'd Cheviot grey, 
The sun had brighten'd the Carter's" side : 



The wild birds told their warbling tale, 

And waken "d every llowcr that blows ; 
And peefM-d forth the violet pale, 

And spread her breast the mountain rosc. n 
And lovelier than the rose so red, 

Yet paler than the violet pale, 
She early left her sleepless bed, 

The fairest maid of Tcviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why does fair Margaret so early awake, 1 * 

And don her kirtle so hoMilie ; [make. 
And the silken knots, which in hurry she'd 

Why tremble her slender lingers to tic ; 
Why does she stop, and look often around. 

As she glides down the secret stair ; 
And why dors she pat the shaggy blood-hound, 

As he rouses him up from his lair ; 
And, though she posses the postern alone, 

Why is not the watchman's bugle blown T 

XXVII. 

The lad re steps in doubt and dread 
Lest her watchful mother hear her tread ; 
The ladye cam-sees the rough blood-hound, 
Lest bis voice should waken the castle round 





And his joints, with nerves of iron twined. 
Shook, like the aspen leaves in wind. 



And soon beneath the rising day 
Smiled Brmnksome Towers and Teviot's tide. 



The watchman's bugle Is not blown, 
l For he was her foster-father's eon ; [of light, 
I And she glides through the greenwood at dawn 

To meet Baron Henry, her own true knight 

XXVIII. 

The Knight and Ladye fair are wet, 
And under the hawthorn's boughs are set 
A fairer pair were never seen 
To meet beneath the hawthorn green. 
He was stately, and young, and tall ; 
Dreaded in battle, and loved in hall ; 
And she, when love, scarce told, scarce hid 
Lent to her check a livelier red ; 
When the half sigh her swelling breast 
Against the silken ribbon prest ; 
When her blue eyes their secret told, 
Though shaded by her locks of gold— 
Where would yon find the peerless fair. 
With Margaret of Branksome might compare ! 

XXIX 

And now, fair dames, mcthinks 1 see 
You listen to my minstrelsy ; 
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Your waring lock* ye backward throw, 
And sidelong bead your necks of snow ; 
Ye ween to bear a melting Ulo 
Of two true lovers in a dale ; 
And bow the Knight, with tender fire, 

To paint bis faithful passion strove ; 
Swore be might at her feet expire, 

But never, never, cease to love ; 
And bow she blushed, and how she signed, 
And, half consenting, half denied, 
And said that she would die a maid ; — 
Yet, might tbe bloody feud be stay'd, 
Henry of Cranstoun, and only be, 
Margaret of Branksome's choice should be, 

XXX. 

Alas ! fair dames, your hopes are vain ! 
My harp has lost tbe enchanting strain : 

Its lightness would my age reprove : 
sty hairs arc gray, my limbs are old, 
My heart is dead, my veins are cold ; 

I may not, must not, sing of love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath an oak. moas'd o'er by eld, 
The Baron's Dwarf his courser held, 

And held bit crested helm and spear. 
That Dwarf was scarce an earthly man, 
If tbe tales were true that of him ran 

Through all the Border, far and near. 
'Twas said, when tbe Baron a-hunting rode 
Through Reexlsdule's glens, but rarely trod, 

He beard a voice cry, " Lost! lost I lost .' " 

And, like tennis-ball by racket toss'd, 
A leap of thirty feet and three, 

Made from the gorse this elfin shape, 

Distorted like some dwarfish ape, 
And lighted at Lord Cranstoun's knee. 

Lord Cranstoun was some whit dismay 'd ; 

'Ti« said that five good miles he rade, 
To rid him of his company ; 
But where he rode one mile, the Dwarf ran four, 
And tbe Dwarf was flrrt at tbe castle door. 

XXXIL 
Cm lessens marvel, it is said : 
This elfish Dwarf with tbe Baron staid ;■• 



Little he ate, and less he spoke, 

Nor mingled with tbe menial flock : 
And oft apart bis arms be toss'd, 
And often mutter 'd, " Lost I lost ! lost 
He was waspish, arch, and litherlie, 
But well Lord Cranstoun served be : 
And he of bis service was full fain, 
For once be bad been ta'en or slain. 

An it had not been for bis ministry. 
All between borne and Hermitage, 
Talk'd of Lord Cranstoun's Goblin-Page. 



But tbe Ladye of Branksotne gather'd a band 

Of tbe best that would ride at her command : 

Tbe try sting place was Newark Lea. 
Wat of Harden came tbitber amain, 
And thither came John of Thirlestane, 
And thither came William of Deloraine ; 
They were three hundred spears and three. 
Through Douglas-burn, up Yarrow stream, 
Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 
They came to St Mary's lake ere day ; 
But the cbapcl was void, aod toe Baron away. 




XXXIII. 
For the Baron went on pilgrimage, 
And took with him this elfish Page, 

To Mary's Chapel of the Lowes : 
For there, beside Our Ladye's lake, 
An offering be bad sworn to make, 

And be would pay bis vowt 



They bum'd the chapel for very rag*, 
And cursed Lord Cranstoun's Goblin-Page. 
XXXIV. 

And now. in Branksotne's good green wood, 
As under tbe aged oak be stood, 
The Baron's courser prick* bis ears, 
As if a distant noise be bean. 
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Tin' Dwarf wave* bit long lean arm on nigh, 
And sign! to the lovers to part and fly ; 
No time «u then to vow or sigh. 
Fair Margaret, through the hazel grove, 
Flew like the start led cuahat-doves 
The Dwarf the stirrup held, and rein ; 
« Knight I 
pondering deep that l 
Bode eastward through the 

Whtls thoa he pour'd the lengthen 'd tale, 
The Minstrel's voice began to Tail : 
Full slyly smiled the observant page, 




1 with mighty wine, 
The blood of Velez' scorched vine. 
He raised tho silver cop on high, 
And while the big drop fill'd hli eye, 
Fray 'd God to bless the Duchess long, 
And all who cheer'd a aon of song. 
The attending maidens smiled to see 
■ long, how deep, how zealously. 



And he, embolden'd by the draught, 

Look'd gaily back to them, and laugh'd. 

The cordial nectar of the bowl 

Swell'd his old veins, and cheer'd his soul ; 

A lighter, livelier prelude ran, 

Ere thus his tale again began. 



Abbey of _ 
Robert Scott, Baron of 
Baocl*aueh),gevetotb.e 
"I romt^mWu 




(3 ) The Bocderen wen, as may be mppo.nl, very lg- 
norant about religious matters. Colviue. In hit Poroxnii 
or JdnMiiim, stale* that tho reformed divine* wen io 
far from utvlsrtaUag distant journey* to cxinrect tho 
Heathen, " aa 1 wold wis at God that jo woM onlj (o hat 
to the H islands and Borden of our own realm, to fain 
our swiii countreymen, who, for lack of preching and 
ministration of tho sacraments, malt, with tvtns, be- 
euro either infldeu* or atheist* Bat we team from 
Lealy, that, bowerec deficient In real religion, they regu- 
larly loM their (Made, and nenr with mm leal than 
when going oo a plundering expedition 

pasture. / 
{be cloieter 
ArcMibaUuj 



i ekiistere were fr*o,aentIy used aa nlar** of Se- 
rbia' M^7rlpt?on' D ^ /rater 



(a.) CoreeUj, the projections from which the 
spring , usually oat in a fantastic fan or mask. 

(•) The famous and deeprnte battle or Ottrrbama waa 
fo-jghi 1Kb August, 1W, betwixt Henry Percy, called 
Botapur, and Jam**, Earl of Houglaa. Both theee re- 
nowned champion* wen at U» bead of a chosen bod; of 
troopa. and the/ wen rival* in militarr fame j so that 
rroieaart aflrm*, " of all the battayln* and eaeoontarrng* 
that I ban made meticii.o of her* before in all this bys 
tore, gnat or amalle, this battle that 1 treat of no we was 
on* of the soreal and beat fought**, without 
feynta hertee : for then waa rstyther knight* nor 
bat that dyde hla devoyrr, and foucht liamle to 
This bats vie waa like the balayle of Bccherell, tho which 
waa vallientlv fought and endured.'* The issw* <.f the 
conflict la well-known: Percr waa made prisoner, and the 
Boota won the day, dearly purchased hv the death of their 
gallant gwaerel, the Karl of laeuglas, who waa slain in the 
action, lie waa buried at Metro**, beneath the high al 
tar His ohseuuy* was done reverently, and on his bod ye 
la yds a torn be of atone, and his 
hym." — Faosssaicr, vol. it, p. 166. 



ft.) tt la impossible to contain a more beanliful aped- 
men of the lightness and elegance of liothic architecture, 
when in its purity, than the eastern window of Melrose Ab- 




wicaer work, of which, 
i some of the legends, the earliest Christian 
churches wen constructed. In aaeh an edifice. Use ortgl- 
aal of the eJastered pillars l» traced to a set of round pt»ts. 
begirt with slender rod! of willow, whose tons* summits 
wen brought to meet from all quarters, and bound to- 
gether artificially, so aa to produce ihe framawors of the 
roof : and the tracery of our Gothic- windows is displayed 
ia the meeting and Interlacing of rods aod hoops, altord 
lag aa iocxbauttlbl* variety of beautiful forms of open 
work. Thai ingenious system is alluded to in the romance. 
— fir Jamee Hall's Kssar on Gothic Architecture pun- 
As- XuHnevroA FKtlmytiual JVaruodveu 



ML) A large marble stone In the chancel of Melrose, i, 
poLled oat L the monume.t of Alexander II, oaa «f ta. 



groetnt of our early kings ; others ear, it ia the resting- 
placs of WeJdeve, one of the early abbot* who deed ta the 
odor of sanctity. 

C3 ) Michael Scntt wae, one* upon a lime, moeh em harass- 
ed by a spirit, far whom he was under the necessity of 
finding constant employment. He ceonnaanded him to 
build a osuiid or dam bead, across the Tweed at KeUo ; it 
was accompli* bed in on* night, and still does honor to 
the infernal architect. Michael next ordered, that kildem 
hilt, which waa then a uniform ouot, should be divided 
into tbna. Another night waa aumcsent to part ita 
summit into the three ptctuntou* peaks, which it BOW 
bears. Al length tbe enchanter Conquered Ibis indefati 
gable demon, by employing him in the hopeless and end- 
baa task of making ropes oat of sea-sand, 

(10 y The agitation of the Monk, at the sight of th* 
man whom ha had land with brotherly aflertton— the 
horror of larloralne, and bis belief that tbe corpse 
frtrwued as he withdrew the magic volume from its grasp, 
an in a succeeding part of the narrative, circumstance* 
landman happily conceived than exquisitely wrought.— 



statistical science, aa It 
most cultivated nations, 



(II ) William of r* l..rain« might be 
thu belisf. by the well known story of t 
When the body of that famous Christian champion 
sitting in stats, by the high altar of the cathedral church 
of Toledo, when it remained for ten years, a certain ma 
liciooa Jew attempted to pull him by the beard, but he 
had bo sooner tone tied the formidable whiskers, than 
th* corpse started up and half unsheathed his rword. 
Tbe Israelite fled, and so permanent was th* effect of bis 
terror, that he became Christian — Heemad'i HimtrtSu. 
p. 4*i. quoted from Masts m Ceoarrwcsai Cruet. 

02 ) A mountain on the Border of England , ebon Jed- 
burgh. 

(13) How lovely and exhilirating hi the fresh, cool, 
morning Landscape, which relieves the mind, after the 
horrors of the spell guarded tomb — Ajqu Sswajum. 

04.) How true, sweet, and original ia this description 
of Manrsret^ tlie^trembliBg^haste^with e 



Unfortunately, such statistics were rarely 
attended to among tbe nations of antiquity, 
except as the exigencies of revenue or military 
power required some knowledge of the num- 
bers and wealth of the State ; and it is on this 
account chiefly that we must always 
perplexed, and often totally ignorant, of 
condition of the earlier communities in mi 
important respects, 
now exists among th 

' U at once the fruit and the exponent of a higher 
civilization. It owes its origin to a couple of 

1 Prussian Savans — Achcnwall and Schlozer — 
who lived about a century ago. It baa sines 
been further developed, both on the Continent 
and in Great Britain. 

In tbe United States of America, where, for 
obvious reasons, this science should be 
thoroughly attended to, the system of collect- 
ing statictics has been poorly arranged, though 
it has steadily unproved from one decade to 
another. The superior intelligence of our peo- 
ple, however, may balance the errors of 



0* > The Idea of th* imp domesticating himself with 
th* first person he met, and anb>ectlng himself to that 
one'a authority, ia perfectly consonant to old opinions 
Ban Jnosott, in his play of tbe " Devil if on Aa," haa 
founded the leading incident of that comedy upon this 
article or the popular creed. A fiend, styled «**■_• la am. 
biUoua of figuring in the world, and petitions his stipe 
r»or f'ir permission to exhibit himself upon earth. The 
devil grants him a day-nil*, but dogs it with tl ' 



' ' Sara.*— Only thu mm. I bind yon 
To serve the first man that you meet ; and him 
I'll show you now ; observe him, follow him : 
But, once engaged, than you must stay and fix." 
It ia observable that. In tbe same play. P<eg allude* 
to th* ■paretic** of hla diet. Mr. Scott's goblin, 
though " waspish, arch, and hthertie," proves a sslth 
ful and honest retainer to th* lord, Into whose servin 
he had introduced himself This sort of inconsis 
tency seems also to form a part of the diabolic charac- 
ter Thus, ia th* romances of the Bound Table, we find 

ir must xealoualr 
the friend and 

th* eeourg* of 



Merlin, Ute son of a devil, exerting hims, 
in the caun of virtue anil religion, 
counsellor of King Arthur, th* chastise. 



OP Til ITKITID BTATBS. 

[I* the following article, our able correspondent, L. 




of th* 

Seventh Census, including th* results of each previous 
census . prepared by J. D. B. DeBow, Superintendent of 
th* United Stales Census. Although th* seventh census 
of tbe United States waa taken five years, and a large 
fora has been occupied ever since in preparing th* 
results for publication, by order of Congrats, the whole 
haa not yet been given to th* public. Th* subject la the 
more Interesting at tbe present time, from tit* fact that 
some of th* State* — including New York— are now en- 
gaged in taking a State Census, which keeps th* sub 
Ject before the people, and leads to useful discussions, 



all nations, and in all times, the 
facts usually collected under the head of census 
statistics, have the deepest value and signifi- 
cance wherever their accuracy can be depend- 
ed on. All tbe varying conditions which mark 
the development of a community in numbers, 
health, morals, and enlightenment, throughout 
their Infinite details, are thus Indicated ; and, 
as it were, daguerreotyped in figures, for the 
benefit of the historian, the philosopher, the 
political economist, and of the people thom- 



thoee of the Old World. And whenever our 
means for pursuing statistical investigation 
shall be as well adjusted as they are at present 
in England, we may look for results more sat- 
isfactory and Important than have yet been 
obtained in any part of the world. Though a 
large force has been employed moeh of the 
time during the last four years by the Census 
Bureau at Washington, the returns are not yet 
all reduced, and the statistirs of crime and 
mortality would each fill a volume the size of 
the compendium ; — at present, the results given 
under these hoods are very limited. 

A large portion of tbe compendium is filled 
with ratio tables uod aggregated results, which, 
from their arrangement, speak so well to tbe 
eye, that we shall often quote them with little 
explanation or comment. Figures are some- 
times said to he eloquent — they are never more 
so than when made to exhibit the character 
and progress of a distinguished people — the 
figures and the results of the historian often 
speak more forcibly, and to the point, than the 
labored display of words. Besides, it ia 



suits of the census are most easily exhibited, 
and many important elements brought together 
within reach of the eye on a single page. Beg- 
ging our readers, therefore, not to be appalled 
at the long lines of dig! Li and cyphers they may 
meet, and not to pass too hastily over these 
most important portions of our article, we will 
proceed to a brief and careful examination of 
tbet 



ABEA OP TUB rXtTTD STATES. 

All ftveta relating to the climate and* topo- 
graphy of a country are properly included in 
statistical science. Although we have made 
but slight progress toward a full knowledge of 
the meteorology, or physical geography of our 
continent, like that already attained by the 
science and statistics of Europe ; yet even 
rough and general details, often approximate 
in their accuracy, must be of considerable in- 
Think for a moment of tt 




he Inhabits, and you soon 
greater part of these 
of 



It is not 
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! or Intercut whether 
l of lead or azure— ft 
brisk ftod pure ftir, like tfaftt of Scotland and 
the Alps, or an atmosphere heavy and sur- 
charged with mint like thftt of the Norwegian 
coasts —whether the earth beneath us is regular 
or abrupt in IcTel, and what ia the nature of 
its forests, lakes and rivers. 

Science, aided by many practical observa- 
tion!, ha* already mapped out Europe in all 
there respects, and more ; and we long to see 
the work begun in oar own country, bat it 
must, af course, await the more complete 
spread and growth of the people. We ought 
to aay, however, that much is being done in this 
kind of investigation by the Coast Survey, and 
that, too, in such a thorough and 

itself. Most of the results we shall copy under 
the present head, were ascertained, either 
wholly or in part, through the labors of this 
and the Topographical Office. Seeking for the 
most natural division of our territory into sec- 
tions, and one more in accordance with its main 
geographical features than any hitherto adopt- 
ed, Mr. DeBow separates the Republic into 
four great divisions, or slopes. These are— 1st. 
The Mississippi Valley, comprising all that 
portion of our country drained by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. 2d. The Pacific 
, including all that territory whose waters 
the Pacific Ocean. 3d. The Atlantic 
, drained by all the waters which enter 
the Atlantic north of the Mississippi Valley. 
4th. The Gulf slope, or that portion of terri- 
tory whose waters Bow into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The following table shows the number of square 
miles included in each of these divisions of the 
Union, and also the area of several European 
States, with which the 



American and foreign cities, 
of the extent of our continent :— 



llttibuiy toBo«to«.. «1S 

New YoA to 1,47s 

l'b.l»*-l|,bia to IVn 

aa< u 1,443 

notion to NaahnU*. . 1,690 
N. York to Otarkjotoa "SO 
Bn«t..o to Ualvmtoii, 

Texaa 2,288 

New York to Now Or- 

,.. 1,840 
of 

.. 2,9M 



r»rt« to Vienna. ess 

iVrm to tit mere 

bui« UM 

St. rrterebunt to Con- 
stantinople 1.4S0 

louAnn to CooaUn 

tinO|.l» 1,490 

London to Vteana... TOO 
Stockholm to Madrid. 2,168 
" a to Rono.... 910 

Pvtoroburg to 
Thcbea, £(7pt... 2,800 



There was no general enumeration of the 
United States, earlier than the census of 1790, 
and conjectural estimates alone can be formed 
of the population of this country during the 
colonial period. 

As near as can be ascertained, however, the 
total white and slave population was, in 1701. 
262,000, In 1749, 1,046,000, and in 1775, 
2,803,000, of which 500.000 are estimated as 
slaves. The aggregate increase during the first 
48 years, was 299.24 per cent, and the average 
increase per annum for the whole 74 years, 
13.11 per cent At the beginning of the revo- 
lotion, the Southern colonies had 812,000 white 
inhabitant*, and the Northern, 1,491,000. Con- 
necticut was then the fourth State in rank. 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania were each a 
third larger than New York, which was even 
excelled by Connecticut 

POPTXATIOX OP THE CXITED STATES AT THE SEVE- 
RAL CEXSTg PERIODS. 



Waataatppi YalWr 1,51 7, Mi 

,u j ' j|' { * " "06,002 

A ttlkVw- .! , .!**'f! 1 . an.osj 

«i" u»p. ; 324,137 



Total area 

Ana of Unitort Htatot at tbo 



till OP SOKE Et.-BOIT.AX 

» In Europe. 0.199,387 



and Nor- 



41,47 
26,09 

SI, 86 
11,W 



107.951 
182.270 



re. Mr. DcRow adds the area of 26 
opean States, the whole making only 
3,811,594 square miles. The territory of this 
Republic covers over one-third the entire area 
of the North American continent It is nearly 
ten limes as large as that of Great Britain and 
France combined ; three times as large as the 
whole of France, Britain, Austria, Prussia, 
Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
; one and a half times as large 
as the Russian Empire in Europe ; only one- 
sixth lew than the area covered by the fifty-nine 
or sixty Empires, States and Republics of 
Europe, and of eqnal extent whh the Roman 
Empire, or that of Alexander, neither of which 
Is said to have exceeded 3,000.000 square miles. 
In less than sixty years our territory has in- 
Tbe following table, 



lw eol d' 
idalare] 

747,303! 



1790 tm,4M ( 7*7,3031 2,929, S27 

1SO0 4.804,483 60t,43flj 6.30i.»J(^ 

1M0 6,862,004 1.377,810 7.2*1.814 

1820 7,sen,oiw i,ni,«22| o.c-sa.m 

1830 10,637.378 2.398,042 li.Sffll (Wo 

1840 14.195. 9MS, 2,873.458 17,069,463 

I860 19,643,088 3,638,806|23,191, 876 

rxa&urTSD rorvLATiOH or the united states at 
the cexscs or 1850. 



Total Whit* 
W'lo natif* born 
" foreign bora 



Ptw* colored... 
Krto mulattoee. 

" onmiied . . 
Wars. 

■avsi 



Malt. 


Female. 


Males. 


Totat 


I0,cr.'(i w: 


U &2S 0». 


• !»,73« 


19^0*8 


8,788.988 


«,.™ 683 


201,403 


17,312,833 


1,239,434 


1,001,101 


...s 333 


2, 240,836 




Kxeeee 


208 724 


225.771 


17,047 


424,496 








U9.006 








278 400 


i,eca,s38 


1,901,778 


U7 


3,204,313 
24«68« 
2,967,067 



The foreign born were, according to the last 
census, about one-eighth as numerous as the 
native white population, and comprised about 
1 1 per cent of the total number of whites. It 
seems probable that many of those enumerated 
as of foreign birth, were only the children of 
foreign-born parents, and were themselves born 
in this country. 

Looking at the nativity of our foreign popu- 
lation, we find the Irish and Germans greatly 
predominent There were in the United States 
in 1850, 961,719 persons born in Ireland, 583,774 
In Germany and Prussia, and 278,675 in Eng- 
land. The total for Great Britain 
is 1,488,523, or two-thirds of th 
born. A very large proportion of onr foreign 
population resides in citie*, and in general tbey 
are very irregularly distributed over oar 
country. 

The Middle States conta he highest per 
rentage, which is one-fifth of the entire free 
native population. In the Eastern States, it is 



about the same as the average for the Union, 
while it decreases to one- twentieth in the South- 
west, and less than one-fiftieth in the South. 

FREE COLORED POPCLATIOX. 

(74,723) of this class ; T FennsylvaniTftnd Vir- 
ginia stand next, containing 53,626 and 54,333 
respectively. Many of the statistics given in 
the census under this head, are highly interest- 
ing ; we only have room for a few of them. 

The Increase of the free colored baa, in the 
aggregate, throughout the Union, been steadily 

owing less during the last | 
New England, the per centage of I 
diminished from 31.63 in 1800, to 1.71 In 1850. 
In the South-western States, there has even 
been a dtmat* of 19t per eent The North- 
west shows the heaviest ratios of increase at the 
time of the last census, indicating a large emi- 
gration to that quarter. The proportion of 
free colored to the total population is consider- 
ably less in all parts of the Union than it was 
fifty years ago, notwithstanding the 
and escape of slaves. 

rxcREASE or rorrxATios. 

The aggregate rates of 
regularly during each i 
from 1790 to 1840 ; but between 1840 and 1850, 
it Increased over three per cent, corrections 
being made for the admission of new territory. 

During the last census decade, Wisconsin in- 
creased in population 891 per cent, this being 
the largest percentage of Increase which has 
occurred iu any part of the Union during any 
decade in the last fifty years. Michigan stands 
next in order, and gained 574 per cent, between 
1830 and 1840, and Indiana gained 510 per 
cent between 1810 and 1820. In some of the 
Eastern and Middle States, however, the ratio 
of increase is much less, being in Connecticut 
only 0.28 per cent during the last census period, 
and in Delaware there was even a decrease of 
0.14 per cent between 1810 and 1820. The 
table In the compendiums showing the percent- 
age of increase for every State iu the Union at 
each census period during the last fifty years, 
is a very interesting one to those who wish to 
study the increase and distribution of our pop- 
ulation, and their results. In no State has there 
been any regular gain or diminution of the 
percentage of increase througlout the \ 
census periods, bat in the i 
of increase which has doubled in one decade, 
has often diminished as much in the succeeding 
one, and so on. It should be observed that the 
figures just given include only the trait* popula- 
tion of the United States. 

PROPORTION Or MALE AND FEMALE POPCLATtOK. 

The predominance of male births to a greater 
or less degree among most communities, ia often 
alluded to, and bas received the attention of 
scientific men, who have sought an explanation 
of the fact The average excess of white males 
in the United States, during the last sixty years, 
has steadily increased, and is now in the pro- 
portion of about five per cent It Is strikingly 
different in the several sections of the Union ; 
for, in New England, the females have always 
been in excess, and sometimes, as in 1820 to 
1830, in as high a ratio as two and three per 
cent The largest excess of males is found in 
the South and South-west, in 
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reaching ten and twelve per cent A consider- 
able excess of male births seems, according to 
Investigators, to indicate a natural and health- 
ful condition of society, and a decided prepon- 
derance of female* the reverse. And In sup- 
port of this, it is affirmed, that the proportion 
of male birth* in a community has been observed 
to decline during the prevalence of severe epi- 
demic*, and that, In most portions of the Old 
World, where the physical condition of the 
people ia Titiated and degraded, tho excess of 
males i§ muck less than in the United States. 
From some cause, perhaps not very easy to be 
, we And the females decidedly pre- 
in the colored population of our 
mB has been already stated in the tables. 
The excess of males in the total slave popula- 
tion ia only 757, whilo among the free colored 
the females are largely predominant 
OCCVPATIOM OF TUB MALI rorCLATlON 07 THs) 

voted statu oven rirrxax teas* or aoe. 

hundred different occupations are 
the number of persons engaged in 
each was ascertained as nearly as possible. The 
following table shows the number of person* 
engaged In the leading occupations. The 



figures include 

F.rro+w , 

Laborer* ...... 

Crpcotara , 

fJerawsJaara 

Outs 



colored per- 



I.3S3.W.S I rhT«frl«nj. . . 

•00,786 Cud pen 

.1S4.ST1 StalcnU 

.180,413 Cbtn»t uJ ( 

101,32& I niaArrt _ . . , 

100,743 Boatmoa .... 

Watt*- j OnpaKD . 

00,708 Iawyot. 

Miner. 77,410 rrinui*. 

Martaan 70.008 

itmi and PUritr- 
m 63,»2 



. 4IV-M 
, ."43,804 
..43,1*9 



...37,34* 
.....33,464 
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tho 



devoted to th 
nearly trebled, and that of those engaged in 
commerce and mauufac lures bus increased in 
about tbe aaine proportion. Of those occupied 
in agricultural pursuits, the proportion has 
•lightly increased, and in navigation the per- 
centage has doubled. The proportion of all 



I with the total population, seems to 
have about doubled within tbe last fifty years. 
We can only give a few of tbe results presented 
by Mr. De Bow, under tbe bead of moral mid 
Social Statistics. Viewed in connection with 
tbe other returns of the census, these statistics 
possess the highest i nt -Test, and should bo care- 



fully studied by all who have 
Census Report. 

The following table gives a 
the facts ascertained relative to 



to tbe 



ToUl Ttlusuoo of church property. 

*<«« t i YtlmoT cnorclw. 

U|*k>7 'f »c«>inni.xl.ti<m 



.38.1*3 

. ..S8»,*S3,OM 

12.30: 

. 14,800.08* 

37* 



The Methodists have the largest church ac- 
commodation*. Next arc tho Baptists, then the 
Presbyterians. There are, on the average, 4 
churches to every 300 square miles, or one to 
every 75 square miles of territory. In Massa- 
chusetts, there are nearly 19 churches to every 
100 square miles, whilst in Texas, the number 
is only 1 in about every 700, and In Arkansas, 
1 in 175 square miles. 

The Methodists and Presbyterians have a 
larger amount of church property than any 
, that of tbe 



ing to $14,826, MR, and that of the latter, $14,- 1 country within its limits ; and we may observe 
557,089. The Baptist and Episcopal are next, j the steady progress of mind in its subjugation 
and are also about equal. Tbe Catholics, though I of nature and ber vicissitudes. Commercial, 
they have but one-eleventh as many churches I Agricultural, and Manufacturing statistics, 
as the Methodists, have much more than half therefore, wben fully exhibited, claim a high 

importance, and should be carefully studied by 
themselves. The following table is abridged 
from the Census Report It is only approxl- 
mate in accuracy, but doubtless tbe i 
i <le that can be obtained: — 



BPCOATIOK. 

The total number of Colleges, exclusive of 
theological, medical and law schools, in the 
United States, in 1850, was ascertained to be 
119, and including these, 215. The total num- 
ber of students belonging to these 
was 18,733. Tbe total number of 
and Public Schools was 6,065, and of their 
pupils, 263,096. 

ILL ITII1TI, 

The aggregate of persons over twenty years 
of age unable to read and write, was 1,053,420. 
Of these, by far the larger proportion were of 
foreign birth, so that in nearly all the States 
containing a noticeable proportion of foreign 
population, the illiterate of this class considera- 
bly outnumber those of the native. Thus, in 
New York, we And 30,670 native, and 68,052 
foreign illiterate. In Massachusetts, 1.861 na- 
tive, against 26.484 foreign, and so on. 

Virginia contains the largest number of 
native illiterate— 87,383 ; next is North Caro- 
lina, which numbers 80,083 of this class. New 
England greatly surpasses every other section 
of the Union in the efficiency of her school 
system, and only 1 in every 400 of her native 
inhabitants U unable to read and write. In the 
South and South-west, the number is 1 in 12, in 
tbe Territories, 1 in 6, in the slaveholding States, 
1 in 12, in tho non-slaveholding, 1 in 40, in tbe 
whole Union, 1 in about 22. 



THE P 1 

Newspaper 

tbe sixteenth century. Tbe first In England 
appeared under Queen Elizabeth, at the time of 
tbe Spanish Armada. It was entitled the " Eng- 
lish Mercurie," and printed at London by her 
Highness' printer, 1588. Periodical papers 
were first used during tbe civil wars of the 
Commonwealth. The earliest newspaper in 
North America was the " Boston News-I^eiter," 
issued April 24. 1704. In 1720, there were but 
seven newspapers in tbe American Colonies. 
In 1775, there were thirty-five, seven of which 
were in Massachusetts, and nine in Pennsylvania. 
Tbe census of 1840 gave 1,631 as the number 
of newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United States. In 1850, the number was 2,526. 
The following table shows the number and < ir- 
culation of each class of papers : — 

No. ClrraJstkia. 

I.llmry sad MbccDuMou. DCS 1,685,403 

Nrulrml sad In0>p«odrnt S3 808. 

I'ditical 1,030 1,007,704 

Religion. ISM 1,071,007 

bnlaatioc A3 307, »41 

Agfntwu 2^as Msa,on 

An intelligible abstract even of the Agricul- 
tural Mid Commercial statistics of tbe census 
would extend this article far beyond the space 
it was d. signed to occupy. 

The industrial development of a people indi- 
cates, in a high degree, it* condition with regard 
to progress and enlightenment. For, in the 
commerce and occupations of a community, we 
view directly the character and effect of the 
laws by which they are governed, we see un- 



VAtUS OF SOME AGRICCLTTRAL 

CXITED STATES IX 1850, AND ASIOWT OJ- 
ACTCAU.T CCLTiTATKD a 1 



V.lur 

Indka Corn StSO.oao.OAJ 

Wb.at 100,4*5>44 

<<iltoa 08,003,710 

11*7 - a*. S70.4M 

<»U 4SB7»,2M 

K»tt*r 50.la6.t41 

PoUlow-IrUh 26.310.161 

Po«atoa»— Swwt, 1S.IS4.074 

Wmd lt.7M.OS7 

Tobacco 13.SIS2.46S 



Arm 
enlUrstad. 
31 or*, ooo 
11,000,000 



13.000.00S 

T,*»,eo» 

1,000 0OO 
740,000 



Tho total value of agricultural products. In- 
cluding stock of all kinds, for 1850, was esti- 
mated at $1,299,197,682, and tbe total of 
improved lands at 113,032,614 acres. 

Since commencing tbe preparation of thia 
review, tbe valuable and elaborate report of 
Honorable Israel D. Andrews, on Colonial and 
Lake trade, has fallen under our eye. It Is the 
object of this report to furnish an exposition an 
full and complete as possible, of the character 
and extent of the inland commerce of the Uni- 
ted States, as well as of that connected with 
tbe British posscwions in North America ; and 
not only to exhibit the present condition of 
this commerce, but also to consider and des- 
cribe tbe different geographical feature* of the 
country, and the nature of those productions 

which have given it birth. In accordance with 
ti r»t originated in Italv during ...,«... . . - , 

V, J this plan, Mr. Andrews hss given a very fair 



exhibit of our inland and coast trade, of the 
geological and agricultural productions of the 
continent, together with a general survey of 
that curious system of land and water which 
nature has so wonderfully provided for through- 
out the interior of this country. Everywhere 
throughout the almost boundless regions of the 
North-west and the Mississippi valley, we see 
offered on a scale of magnificence not elsewhere 
equalled on our globe, nearly all tboie produc- 
tions which the Earth and its waters yield to 
tbe use and subsistence of man. And every- 
where the channels and facilities of commerce 
are as abundant as its material. 

A brief examination of the facte and statistics 
given in Mr. Andrews' report, will convince any 
one that it is yet impossible to realize the power, 
wealth, and resources, which are the destiny of 
this portion of our continent We have alluded 
to this work that we might recommend it to 
our readers, and introduce the following brief 
quotation, which must conclude this article .•— 
" In 1811. the gross amount of the lake trade 
wai sixty-five millions of dollars. In 1846, it 
bad increased to one hundred and twenty-five 
millions. In 1848, according to the estimate of 
Colonel Abert, of the topographical engineers, 
tbe value of the commerce of the takes was ooo 
hundred and eighty-six millions. The* arc 
estimates of the value of the property con- 
stantly changing bands, uor has. auy notice 
been taken of the cost of vessels, or the 
" l_ w. 
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CAPTAIN lUn Aim GENERAL PIUDiCOTT. 

lo m i Hifr nM a tvbant. 

Genfrai, PaegooTT. the commander of the 
British troops ou Rhode Island, was one of those 
mean-spirited petty tyrant*, who, when in 
p«wer, exercise their ingenuity to the utmost 
in devlting means of annoying and harassing 
all who have the misfortune to be subject to 
their authority, bat, when circumstances place 
them In the power of other*, are the moot con- 
temptible sycophants and parasites. An aris- 
tocrat by birth, be had been reared in the lap 
of power, and nurtured under the influence of 
those peculiar institutions which, in elevating 
the few by depressing and degrading the^mam, 
prepare that privileged fow to become the most 
vicious and arbitrary rulers, particularly of a 
people who aspire to freedom and equality. 
Narrow-minded In the extreme, with a heart 
which knew not the least touch of benevolence, 
and callous to every feeling of pity, be was far 
from being a fit person to be placed in authority 
over the patriotic inhabitants of Rhode Island, 
who could Ik' more easily conquered by lenient 
measures than by the use of constraining influ- 
ences. From the first day of his power, be pur- 
sued a system of the most pitiful tyranny, with 
a view to crush the spirit of those who had 
dared to resist the oppressions heaped upon 
them by the mother country. 

Writhing under a sense of wrong and injust- 
ice, and maddened to desperation by the mean- 
ness and malignity of their tyrant, the people 
of the island determined to rid themselves of 
the curse, no matter at what risk or sacrifice. 
Various plans were suggested, and even assns- 
sl nation was hinted at ; bat it was reserved for 
Colonel Barton, of Providence, a bold and cour- 
ageous man, to mature and carry out a plan 
by which they were relieved of their burden 
for a time, and their tyrant was taught a severe 
bat well-merited lesson. It wm a bold and 
daring experiment, but Its success proved that 
the most faaaardous enterprise, when undertaken 



with real and carried out with decision and 
energy, may be accomplished- Its very daring 
is a guarantee of success. 

With a few chosen men, in four whale-boats, 
Barton embarked about nine o'clock in the 
evening, at Warwick Point, and with muffled 
OATs, carefully and stealthily felt his way 
across to the Rhode Island shore, passing the 
British ships and guard-boats lying at anchor 
in the bay, without attracting attention. Land- 
ing in a little cove not far from Prescotfs head- 
quarters, be divided his men into squads— -each 
having its special duty assigned — and silently 
advanced toward the house. Passing about 
midway between a British guard-house and the 
encampment of light horse, the colonel and his 
party reached the gate where stood a sentry on 
guard. " Who goes there ?" he cried, as he be- 
came aware of the approach of the party. 
" Friends," replied Barton. "Advance, friends, 
and give the countersign." " We have no coun- 
tersign to give ; have you seen any deserters 
here to-nlgbt?" This threw the soldier off bis 
guard, thinking them friends from the camp, 
and his musket was seized, and himself gagged 
and bound, before he was aware that he was 
in the hands of enemies. Entering the house, 
Barton found Mr. Overton .^he proprietor, read- 
ing in the large open hall, the rest of the family 
having retired, and inquired of him for Pree- 
cott's room. He pointed upward, intimating 
it was immediately above. Hastily ascending 
the stairs, the colonel found the door locked. 
No time was to be lost, and the door was burst 
open by a blow from the bead of a negro, who 
was one of the party, and they rushed in to find 
I'roxcntt. who took them for robbers, on the 
floor, in bis night clothes, with his watch and 
purse in his hands. 8tepp!ng np to him, and 
laying his hand quietly upon his shoulder, Bar- 
ton informed him that be was his prisoner, and 
that any noise or alarm would Insure his imme- 
diate death. Prescott begged time to dress, 
but it being a hot July night, this was refused, 



and he was hurried on board the boat, with his 
aid-dc-camp, who was also secured, together 
with the sentinel. With as little noise as they 
came, the party returned to Warwick, where 
they found a carriage in waiting to eonvey tho 
prisoners to Providence. " You have made a 
bold push to-night," said Prescott to Barton, as 
they drove hastily over the road, endeavoring 
to draw him into conversation. " We have been 
fortunate," replied the colouel, laconically, and 
thus the colloquy ended. 

Before morning, the prisoners and their cap- 
tors were in Providence, where Prescott was 
delivered Into the custody of General Spencer, 
who treated him with consideration far above 
bis dewerta. 

After a few days' stay in Providence, Tres- 
cott was sent, under an escort, to the head- 
quarters of Washington, on the Hudson. On 
reaching Lebanon, the party stopped for din- 
ner at the tavern of a Captain Aldcti, who was 
an ardeut whig, and hated the very name of 
Prescott Nothing could afford him higher 
gratification than the opportunity to inflict con- 
dign punishment upon the detested tyrant, and 
the general unwittingly afforded him that op- 
portunity. 

At tbe table, Mrs. Alden waited upon the 
general, and among the dishes presented for 
bis acceptance was some " succotash," or corn 
and beans, a favorite dish with New England 
people, but which seemed to excite Prcscott's 
wrath and resentment Taking the dish in his 
hand, and forgetting that his position was that 
of a prisoner, and not a master, be looked at it 
for a moment, and exclaimed, indignantly, 
'• What's) this) what's this I are you going I* 
treat me with the food of bogs?" As he said 
this, be dashed the dish with force upon the 
floor, breaking it in pieces, and strewing tho 
contents in all directions. Mrs. Alden was a 
woman of too much spirit to brook such an in- 
sult to her cookery and table, and left the room 
to inform her husband of the circumstance. la 
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a few momenta, Captain Aiden. beurinf; a hupi- 
cart-whip in hi* hand, entered the room, and 
of Prescott what be meant by such 
; in bia home. The general, seeing ven- 
ery lineament of the cap- 
tains face, appealed to the officer* of bis escort 
for protection. 

" Protection ! " mid the captain, " TO ihow 
700 the protection you deserve ;" and seising 
him by the collar, be dragged the covering 
1 from his chair, and with all the force of 
1 rained down upon his devoted 
1 a shower of blown with his 
whip, which made the victim writhe with agony, 
and cry for that mercy be bad so frequently 
denied to others. u I'll teach you manners." 
■aid Alden ; " I'll teach you to insult those 
who are ministering to your wants, yon tyran- 
nical minion of English oppressors," and at 
every word, the long lash of the whip wound 
its make-like folds around the quivering body 
of the wretched victim, until, from mere ex- 
haustion, he released him, remarking, as be did 
so, " There, if you ever want another lesson in 
go<xl manners, come to me, and I'll give it to 
you with pleasure." 

The officers present made no effort to relieve 
tVir prisoner from the well-deserved punisb- 
They felt that he bad richly merited the 
crest- fallen general was 
too well assured of their reelings toward him 
to reproach them ; but he took a terrible re- 
venge, when, after a time, be was exchanged 
and returned to his command at Newport, by 
horning the towns and hamlets in bis immediate 
turning their inhabitants 
world. He never forgot or 
forgave this infliction of punishment upon his 
person, and when, upon a subsequent occasion, 
three of the citizens of Newport waited upon 
him, regarding the business of*lbe town, be 
stormed and raved in such a manner at one of 
them, that he was compelled to withdraw. 
After the others had announced their business, 
and the general had become somewhat calm, 
he inquired : " Was not my treatment of Folger 
rather uncivil ? " •• Yes," replied the other. 
"Then," said Preaeott, "I will tell you the 
reason : be looked »o much like a d — d Connec- 
ticut man that horsewhipped me, that I could 
not endure his presence." 



A VERY MAX-UK E MOXKKY. 



Times or four weeks ago a vessel arrived at 
New York, having on board a "chimpanzee," 
a name given to a superior species of the mon- 
key family. We have heard nothing of the dis- 
tinguished stranger since. Perhaps he is in 
some qniet retirement receiving an "education." 
The chimpanzee Is said to be decidedly ahead 
of apes, baboons and ourang-outanga, yet known, 
In his man-like qualities and approaehes to 
the human family. Lord Monboddo long ago 
■aid man was but a higher order of monkey ; 
and some of our modern philosopher, taking a 
I view of the works of creation, 
! a '• development theory," link- 
ing all orders of animal life together, and con- 
tending that the series, commencing with the 

lowest, ilrrrl tpi and yru«'« frum the lower to the 

higher orders, till, Anally the highest order of 
the monkey tribe ia developed Into the complete 



In opposition to this absurd aud ridiculous 
theory, we hare heard the greatest naturalist 
of the age, Professor Agassis, demonstrate in 
the clearest and mod satisfactory manner, that 
one order or species of animal life nnxr runs 
Into another, or produces another, but that each 
type is a distioct creation, and always retains 
the distinctive character it first received from 
the bands of the Creator. We shall venture 
therefore to give our readers the following 
amusing account of a man-monkey, or monkey- 
man, without any fear of adding a now argu- 
ment in favor of the " development theory." 

The narrative was furnished to the editors of 
"Chambers' Edinburgh Journal," by the cap tain 
of the French schooner ""Adrienne," who last 
suinnier was stationed nrrVrflumbuoco, Bra- 
zil :— *■»«, 



A short time ago, sap the captain, I dined 
at a Brazilian merchant's. The conversation 
tnrned upon the well-tutored chimpanzee of 
Mr. Yanneck, a Creole gentleman, whose slave 
had brought him the monkey, which he bad 
caught in the woods. Every one praised the 
accomplished animal, giving accounts of its ta- 
lents so wonderful, that I coold not help ex- 
pressing some incredulity. My host smiled, 
saying that I was not the first one who 
would not believe in these results of animal 
education, until he had seen it with hit own 
eyes. lie therefore proposed to me to call with 
him on Mr. Yanneck. 

I gladly consented, and on the following 
morning we set out. The house of the Creole 
lies on the road to Ollnda, about an hour's ride 
from town. We proceeded along hedges of 
cactus, shaded by bananas and palm-trees, and 
at length reached the charming villa. A negro 
received as at the entrance and took ns to the 
parlor, hastening to tell bis master of our 
visit 

The first object which caught our attention 
was the monkey seated on a stool, and sewing 
with great industry. Much struck, I watched 
him attentively, while be, not paying any atten- 
tion to us, proceeded with his work. The door 
opened, and Mr. Yanneck, reclining on an easy 
chair, was wheeled in. Though his legs are 
paralysed, be seemed bright and cheerful ; he 



us most kindly. The monkey went 
on with great seaL I could not refrain from 
exclaiming " how wonderful I" for the manner 
and process of the animal were those of n prac- 
ticed tailor. He was sewing a pair of striped 
pantaloons, the narrow shape of which showed 
that they were intended for himself. 

A negro now appeared announcing Madame 
Jasmin, whom Mr. Yanneck introduced as bis 
neighbor. Madame J. was accompanied by her 
little daughter, a girl of twelve yean, who Im- 
mediately ran to the monkey, greeting him as 
an old friend, and beginning to prattlo with 
him. Jack furtively peeped at his master ; but 
as Mr. Van neck's glance was stern, the tailor 
went on with his sewing. Suddenly his thread 
broke ; and he put the end to bis mouth, 
smoothed it with his lips, and twisted it with 
his paw, and threaded the needle again. Mr. 
Vaimeck then turned to him, and speaking in 
the same calm tone in which he had conversed 
with ns, said, "Jack, put your work aside, and 
sweep the floor." 



back without delay,* a broom la his paw, and 
swept like a clever chatnliermaid. 1 could not 
perfectly make out bis size, as be alm-aya 
walked upright, aud not on his four hands. Ha 
was about three feet high, but stooped a little. 
He was clad in linen pantaloons, a colored 
shirt, a jacket, and a red handkerchief. At an- 
other hint from his master, Jack went and 
brought several glasses of lemonade on a tray. 
He first presented the tray to Madame Jasmin 
aud her daughter, then to us, precisely like » 
well-bred footman. When I bad emptied my 
glass, he hastened to relieve me of it, putting it 
on the tray. 
You have no notion, said Mr. Yanneck, I 



much time and trouble, and especially bow 
much patience, I have bestowed on the train- 
ing of this animal. Confined to my chair, how- 
ever, I continued my task methodically. No- 
thing was more difficult than to accustom Jack 
to his clothes ; be used to take off his panta- 
loons again and again, until at last I had them 
sewed to bis skirt When he walks out with 
me. he wears a straw hat, but never without 
making fearful grimaces. He takes a bath 
every day, and is, on the whole, very cleanly. 

" Jack," exclaimed Mr. Yanneck, pointing to 
me, " this gentleman wants bis handkerchief.'*' 
The monkey drew it frum his pocket, and 
handed It to me. " Now, show your room to 
my guests," continued his master, and Jack 
opened a door, at which be stopped to let 
us pass, and then followed himself. Everything 
was extremely tidy in the small room. There, 
was a bed with a mattress, a table and soma 
chairs, drawers, and various toys. A gun bung 
on the wall. The bell was rung : Jack went 
and, reappeared with his master, wheeling in 
the chair. Meanwhile I had taken the gun 
from the wall ; Mr. Yanneck handed it to the 
monkey, who fetched the powder-flask and the 
shot bag, and in the whole process of loading, 
acquitted himself like a rifleman. I bad al- 
ready seen so much that was astonishing, that 
I hardly felt surprised at this feat. Jack now 
placed himself at the open window, took aim, 
and discharged the gun, without being in the) 
least startled by the report. He then went 
through sword exercises with the same skill. 

It would b» too long to jot down all Mr. 
Yanneck told us about his method of education 
and training ; the above facts witnessed by my- 
self, bear sufficient evidence of the abilities of 
thet 



A Cm m a 
Mercury"' say. that a lady < 
of the principal churches in the New Town, Ed- 
inburgh, having become enfeebled in health, 
and unable to leave her bed. rented a house ad- 
joining the church, and had a gutta percha 
conductor actually led Into her bed, and now, 
in the solitude of her sick chamber, she listens 
to the public ministrations of her spiritual ad- 
viser. 

A MzoxmccNT Cuocs.— The clock made for 
the new Houses of Parliament has dials 22 feet 
in diameter, the largest In toe world. Every 
minute the minute hand moves thirteen inches. 
This clock will go eight and a half days, but 
will strike only seven and a half days from Its 
winding up. It is said to be an excellent tima- 
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THE Df-TCimAN A!CD THE RAKE I 

ax intn n i or m sraxora or momi. 
Hx.vdbtck Javsxs, or Dutch Henry, as he waa 
more familiarly called by his neighbor*, wai 
a short, fat dumpy little Dutchman with a face 
•ad head which the disciples of Lavater and 
Sparzheim. would have pronounced as very in- 
dicative of an over-weening fondness of the 
creature comforts of this life, and a great luck 
of those " anterior developments of the brain," 
which are ao essentially necessary to a proper 
balance of the mental machinery. Moreover, 
hia gastronomic powers were made manifest by 
"A little rouwl wtiv. 

Which thook wt>*o h» laugbwl like * bo«l fall uf jcB>," 

and gave evidence of the f^ct, that If he did not 
pay much attention to the full development of 
hia reasoning faculties, he certainly did to that 
next best and moat important organ in the hu- 
man economy, the stomach. Hendrick waa a 
very aelf-coaceited little Dutchman, garrulous 
withal, and the exciting topics of the day fur- 
Dished him with abundant material on which to 
exercise hia abilities as a debater. 

Of course, such a distinguished Individual 
essayed to be a leader, and many were the con- 
versation* which, according to his story, he had 
held with Jay, Livingston, and others, wherein 
he had endeavored to show these gentlemen, 
the folly of the course which Congress was pur- 
suing in the conduct of the war ; and those 
gentlemen were fully informed of the course he 
would pursue. If the country had had the benefit 
of bis talents in its councils. So ardent was 
Hendrick In his advocacy of the principles for 
which the republicans were contending, that he 
devoted the greater portion of bis time in ex- 
plaining those principles and descanting upon 
the merits of the movements of the respective 
armies In the Held to the group of idlers usu- 
ally collected about the porch of the village 
tavern. It had been a cause of wonder to some 
of the villagers, that one so enthusiastic In the 
caoss bad not taken up arms in defease of to* 



principles for which he professed such an enthu- 
siastic admiration. Some malicious and wicked 
individuals had ascribed his want of alacrity in 
answering the many and earnest appeals of the 
commander-in-chief fur volunteers and recruits, 
to a want of courage on his part ; but such as- 
persions were, of course, the offspring of envy 
and malice. Tet He ad rick was never able to 
give any satisfactory reason for not joining the 
army, and whenever questioned on the subject, 
invariably flew into a passion, and belabored 
his questioner with his tongue, in a most un- 
merciful manner. This was unfortunate for 
him, for It Is a well-known axiom, that a man 
who loses possession of himself in debate, inva- 
riably finds himself In possession of his oppo- 
nent, particularly if the latter is cool. But 
Henry could never be taught this truism by ex- 
perience, and his earnest endeavors to enlighten 
his neighbors almost always ended in a tongue- 
lashing inflicted upon some unlucky wight who 
had had the audacity to call in question Hen- 
Urick's bravery and courage. 

On one occasion, toon after the capture of 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery by Sir Henry 
Clinton, when the war was brought, as it were, 
home to their very doors, and tbey did not 
know at what moment they might be houseless 
wanderers, a group of idlers were collected as 
usual in the tavern porch, discussing, In ani- 
mated language, the probability of an attack 
upon their quiet village by tbe British on their 
way up the river, as it was universally sup- 
posed that Clinton was moving up the Hudson 
to the relief of Burgoync, who was there in the 
toils of Gates at Saratoga. Of course, Hen- 
drick was an active participant In the discus- 
sion and, as usually was the case on such occa- 
sions, when some of the group had been borne 
down by the weight of Heodrick's argument 
he fell back upon the usual resort of doubting 
his courage. Such an imputation, at such a 
moment, was more than Hendrick could bear 
with patience, and ha gave utterance to such a 



volley of expletives and torrent of words, as to 
convince his opponent that if he lacked the 
qualities of a good soldier, be certainly did not 
want for energy In the use of his tongue. 

" Col for tarn!" — Hendrick would sometimes 
use harsh and unseemly language when he be- 
came excited — " Cot for tarn ! vat for you dinks 
I vas run away ven te Britishers cum, and 
leave mine vrow to be murtered, and mine haua 
to be purnt up mit Arc. Dondcr and Bllxent I 
shall kill goot many, und ten I shall be killed 
Tore I vas run avay. Cos I vas not gone mit 
General Vasliitigton, and leave mine vrow, I no 
can fit..- te red cotes. Ve shall see who shall 
be run avay ven te British shall be cum. Ten 
I shall see you run avay, and te tyfel shall be 
run after you mit a sharp stick." 

Such was nendrick's arguments and such hia 
intentions, if we may believe his words ; but 
alas for poor human weakness , the hour of trial 
came all too soon, for his boasts were still fresh 
in the minds of hia bearers, when a few days 
afterward tbe British frigates came up the riv- 
er, and landed a body of troops, whose aim waa 
to burn the village. One division landed in the 
cove, juist north of the present steamboat wharf ; 
the other, lauded from small boats ut a place 
called Fcnkhocken point, near which point are 
extensive flats, which at low water are dry, and 
yield an abundance of coarse salt grass. 

It so happened that when they landed, Hen- 
drick and others were at work on the meadow, 
gathering the gross, and among them his lata 
opponent In dehate. They did not discover the 
approach of the British until they were quite 
near to them, and when they did look up from 
their work, one boat load bad already landed 
on the edge of the meadow. No time was taken 
to deliberate in the matter, but the whole party 
of haymakers fled as fast as their legs would 
carry them towards tbe upland — Hendrick 
among the number. Now, I should be willing 
to ascribe Hendrick's haste to his desire to 
alarm his neighbors and ths village, or to ta# 
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feet that he ww an armed, and running to get 
his gun, or to any other cause, rather than to 
fear, were it not that a (light accident occurred 
to him an he fled, which caused arch a sud- 
den change in his political principle*, as to 
lead to much animadversion afterward on the 
part of his neighbors and acquaintances. It so 
happened that directly In but path as he fled to- 
ward the point, lay a rake, which bad been left 
by former haymakers, and which was bidden 
by the long grass in which it lay. The tines or 
points of the rake were uppermost, and on these 
Heodrick happened to tread as he ran. The 
handle, as a natural consequence, flew up behind 
him, and struck him a pretty violent blow on 
the back of the bead. Thinking, doubtless, 
that the British were at his heels, and that one 
or them had stricken the blow to admonish bim 
to surrender, Heodrick dropped on his knees, 
and. clasping bis hands together in an agony of 
fear, his whole frame trembling and teeth chat- 
tering. exclaimed : ' O mein Cot '. mein Cot ! I 
kiva up. I surrender, I is a tory. Hurrah for 
King Sborge ! O good Mr. Soljur, spare mine 
life." The roar of laughter which burst from 
bis companions induced the poor fellow to turn 
his tearful eyes over his shoulder, where be be- 
held the handle of the innocent rake towering up 
behind bim, while the enemy were on the march 
in a different direction, full half a mile in his 
rear. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
Heodrick never returned to his allegiance to 
the States ; at least, he was never beard to 
argue their side of the question again, and even 
at the present day his descendants feel very 
sore at the mention of Uendrick'a adventure 
with the rake. 



WHO IS DOST MOHAMMED T 



Ttif. intpllippnce which came from India some 
months ago. that Russia bas formed an alliance 
with Dost Mohammed has brought into notice a 
i years ago, but lately 
There are. doubtless, thou- 
sands of our readers, especially the younger 
ones, wondering who Dost Mohammed is. We 
will tell them, for it is a name that will probably 
live in history. 

The country of the Afghans, lying on the 
northwest of British India, is a mountainous 
region, inhabited by bold aud hardy tribes, 
whose blue eyes, right hair, and marked coun- 
tenances, show them to be of the best Caucasian 
race. Some years ago, the monarch of Afghan- 
istan dying, the ancient kingdom spilt into 
fraemmts. and among those who profited by 
the occurence was Dost Mohammed, a younger 
brother of a former viaier. The British, how- 
ever, taking the part of Shah Shuja, a former 
occupant of the throne who bad been deposed, 
inarched an army into Afghanistan, seited Ca- 
bul. the capital, and, having made a prisoner 
of Dost Mohammed, sent him across the Indus, 
to their own territories, where they retained 
him in a sort of honorable captivity. At the 
same time. Shah Shuja waa replaced on the 
the throne of Cabul. These events happened In 
1838 and 1840. 

For this Interference in the affairs of Afghan- 
istan the British had no excuse whatever. It is 
true that the Persians were at war with Herat, 
and that the British feared if Herat fell, that 

, would a**ul 



British India next It is true, also, that Dost 
Mohammed was believed to favor the Persians' 
designs on Herat But that Dost Moham- 
med waa. at tills Juncture, hostile to the British, 
has never been proved. Dearly, however, did 
the British pay for their Interference. In No- 
vember, 1841, an Insurrection broke out at Cabul 
against the British. In the tumult, Sir Alexan- 
der Barnes, and wvern.1 other distinguished Offi- 
cers, lost their Uvea. This partial rising was 
followed by an Insurrection over the wbole 
kingdom. The British, for the first time in 
India since Lord Clive began to lay the found- 
ations of their power, quailed before the storm. 
Sir William McNiphten, tbe liritish envoy at 
Cabul, agreed with Akber Kbari, the favorite 
son of Dost Mohnmirii'd, to evacuate the coun- 
try, Akber stipulating to escort the British 
Army to the Frontiers, and Sir William pledg- 
ing that Shah SLuja should abdicate in 
to make room for Dost Mo 
At a second inectiup between Sir William and 
Akber, a dissension arising, probably provoked 
on purpose by the latter, Sir William »«> hhot 
dead by the Afghan chief. Akber, however, 
agreed subsequently to carry out the terms of 
the treaty. 

. Now began a retreat, the horrors of which 
only that of Moscow has equalled in 
times. Akber professed to escorth to 
army, but secretly instigated, it is believed, 
the mountain tribes to assail them ; and conse- 
quently the march of the fugitives was a daily 
scene of massacre. The season was cold, the 
defiles were blocked up with snow, the troops 
werccncumlwred with a large number of women 
and children, besides a vast body of camp fol- 
lowers. Some died from exposure and some 
were left to perish from sickness on the way 
side ; but the greater quantity fell by the 
swords of the merciless mountaineers. Never 
bat once in modern times has a more signal 
vengeance been Tisited on invaders. The passes 
were filled along the whole line of retreat with 
corpses that often were piled in 
the only persons who escape 
cers and their wives, who had placed themselves 
under Akbcr's personal care, a few marches 
from Cabal, and who, after months of captivity, 
after terrible privations, and after long weeks 
of suspense more agonizing than the worst 
privations, succeeded by bribes in making their 
escape, and reaching the nearest British force, 
having ridden several days In hourly peril of 
their lives. 

The British, meantime, had advanced In 
force from their own aide of the Indus, and had 
even penetrated to Cabul ; but the prisoners 
having thus been recovered, and Shah Shuja 
having been assassinated, it was resolved to 
leave the Afghans to themselves. Accordingly 
Dott Mohammed who had been retained in cap- 
tivity all this time, and whose participation in 
the late events, though suspected, could not be 
proved, was set at liberty. He took possession 
at once of the throne of Cabul. The British 
simultaneously abandoned that capital, but not 
until they had destroyed its famous bazaar. It 
was In November. 1842, that the last division 
re-crossed the Indus, and the Afghan Prince 
was restored to freedom and escorted to the 
frontiers of bis kingdom. Just twelve moDtbs 

In Cabul ; but 



in that ainjrle year a more fatal blow had ! 
struck at the British power, by destroying tb< 
idea of British invincibility, than the whole 
ninety preceding years had witnessed since the 
British arms first began to make headway in 
the East. 

Dost Mohammed bas no lore for the English. 
There is little doubt that be secretly caused the 
mas*a< re at Cabul, and that he will, at the first 
chance, seek still further vengeance. In releas- 
ing him, the British acted from policy more than 
any other motive ; fur they found they could 
not bold Afghanistan, and they thought it 
would conciliate Dost Mohammed, to set him 
at liberty. They have been mistaken, as they 
will find, if not now, then at the first really 
favorable opportunity.— Pk&MfAta Ledger. 



TO HSR I LOVI. 

ST IIIICI. 

Tim idle gift of Earth. the hollow praaw, 

To* tot* that live* not hut In empty word, 
That sinifeth only la the sonihine days, 

And fadeth *h«a the *orrowaot» is heard— 
Not this, Um worablp of mj heart far th**, 

Not this, UieaspiraUon of my Ufa ; 
Fat* keep* far us a higher desttny, 

For 111* with higher thing* Iban low is nf». 



Th« great Appointor of oar I 

.of usanH.iootor.iai; 

uk. with rain, repining tears, 
And torn* ile watt, white sew, alas ! do ill. 
Thy star of deellny, to nilns ellled. 

Will im with diminished I utter ahJa* ; 
While mine, with higher aim sad h^h^r t>ri*i«. 
Mar gain a more «odurtnf Bgbl from thin*. 

Lik* to th« hark a poo a storm ton M sou, 
With Bono to guide h« whom th* lempert cam 

Who lira wiUurutsporwoee, oranaim; 
And, lias that hark, uuomuIou* of Its tats. 

With no control Log hand upon the deck, 
Tbs Imo* ledge of his pard oamos too lata, 



ares Um oa tbs thoro of Ufa, a 

I should hot b>T* 1hee lfthe woman heart 
Craved nothing iqpiilii me than stoaj.l. Ujt. , 

And were that all It could to ma Import, 
It would not thus my higher nature awn. 

We both may throw a I 




Aad d«ty then will 
If ww do, dally, 



I owe a. doubV> hnnt-nj* Soto the* 

The worship of Use heart and of th* mind , 
The one makes up th* Ufa of * the* aad au," 

The other has no •self, - ' hot all mankind. 
1 glory in thy loveliness and grace. 

But In thy intellect and soal the mora ; 
For Tim* will steal the bsaattos from thy face, 

While thee* hare won eternal famo (mm yore. 

He who, to leant the purposes of Ufa, 
pore* o'er the tone* of Wisdom's mighty iter*. 

IIn 1 . letter turn unto its «mfty etrifa, 
rhp U-,*irt i* t.ri- fnunii in anni'Dt lore. 

I uuirht myeetf th* problem oam to *olr* ; 
In rain I searched among th* sag**' sherrar. 

Jar scon , cases ia tkeir y**/*d rpasrrj rscnler. 

Let as, O worshipped of my heart • reclaim 
Oar thoughts from every setBih thing which m»n 

The peHeetore* of Ufa far which ww aim, 
A*6 aumMjr atrtw fa ratals* tar stars. 

And with this mipiraiioa from th* shies, 
Aad study, deep, of Katare's holy hwa, 

We may, perchance, deserve a higher pros 
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LOFTS 1QAIIII. 

Amoko the distinguished men of the present 
day and generation, few names will be more wide- 
ly known or longer remembered in the world 
than that or Lou I « Agassiz. Although scarcely 
past the meridian of life, being but forty-eight 
yearn old, he baa already acquired, by the gen- 
eral consent of scientific men, the title of the 
greatest living naturalist^ He possesses a very 
fine physical formation, and enjoys excellent 
health, and has therefore a prospect of many 
years before him to continue his scientific la- 
bors. Already rivalling Linncus and Buffon in 
extent of acquirements and philosophical power, 
should be be spared to the world to a good old 
age he will probably leave a name behind him 
not leas illustrious than that of Cuvier. The 
first " Cuvier prize," for advancements In zool- 
ogy or geology, has been awarded, during the 
present year, to Professor Agassiz, by the 
French Academy of Sciences. Though wc 
have before published a statement of this 
award, It may be interesting to repeat some of 
the main points in this connection. 

Soon after Cuvier's death a subscription was 
raised for the erection of a monument to his 
memory, which produced a larger sum than was 
expended for that object. The surplus was 
placed in the charge of the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris. This was to accumulate until it 
should produce a certain amount, which was 
destined to commemorate the name of Cuvier In 
a different way. by granting tbo income every 
third year to the author who should, during 
that Interval, most contribute to the advance- 
ment of cither zoology or geology. Tbo first 



prize, however, was not to 1* awarded until 
twenty years after Cuvier's death. And it was 
then to be given to the author who should have 
fulfilled the conditions required by the founda- 
tion for the whole of that period. 

The following extract, translated from the 
" Comtcs Rendus" of the Academy, will show 
in what manner the first prize has been award- 
ed »— 

" Many works of a superior order have ap- 
peared within the last few years upon these two 
sciences. Among these the commission has 
given a decided preference to the work of Mr. 
Agamiz on ' Fossil Fishes.' 

" This work, immense in its details, is like- 
wise distinguished by a vast and strong concep- 
tion, and by sustained and elevated views. 
Moreover, the commission has not forgotten the 
flattering encouragements which the author re- 
ceived from Cuvier himself, and the kind of 
mission which seems to have been Imposed upon 
him by the great naturalist to complete the 
' Paleoatology of Vertebral Animals ' — a noble 
mission, which has been most successfully 
filled. 

" The ' Cuvier Prize ' is therefore awarded 
to the work uf Mr. Agassiz, entitled ' Rccher- 
ches sur les Poissons Koasiles.' " 

Mr. Agassiz is a native of Switzerland, but 
he has resided eight or ten years in this conn- 
try, has become by our laws a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States, and declared his de- 
termination to spend the remainder of his days, 
and pursue his scientific labors to the end, as a 
citizen of this republic. In thus making him- 
self a Yankee, and fixing his residence near the 
capital of " the universal Yankee nation," (at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts) he has by no means 
acquired the Yankee spirit of money-making. 
Bis is • more lofty aim ; he prizes knowledge 



above fine gold, and wisdom above rubies. 
Ilence he declined an honorable profe«*orsblp, 
witb a salary of ten thousand dollars a year, in 
Europe, and fills one, at Cambridge, with only 
three thousand dollars attached. And (his, he- 
cause be considers this country affords the most 
ample and desirable field for bis researches in 
natural science. 

It has been stated, that on account of some 
early favors received from Baron Humboldt, 
Mr. Agassiz bad laid himself under obligations 
to that great man to return again to Europe, 
after his visit to this country, and pursue bis 
labors on the old continent But that after he 
found this country was the proper place for 
him. he wrote to Von Humboldt stating his 
views and wishes, and, asking him what be 
should do. Humboldt promptly returned a 
reply characteristic of true greatness. He at 
once released his friend Agassiz from all obli- 
gations, telling bim, in substance, that his la- 
bors belonged to the world, and " the world 
was all before him," and "Providence hia 
guide." In short, that it was hiB duty to re- 
main where be believed he could do most to 
advance the great cause of human science and 
human improvement 

When Mr. Agassiz first came to this country, 
that noble and honorable specimen of our 
- merchant princes," Abbott Lawrence, was 
about founding the Lawrence Scientific School, 
as an appendage or department of Harvard 
University ; and with the sagacity and just ap- 
preciation which have given bim such success 
in life, he Invited the Swiss stranger to fill the 
professorship of the natural sciences. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and thus a position was 
at once secured to Mr. Agassiz, insuring both 
the means of support in this country and an 
opportunity of pursuing, under the most favor- 
able auspices, the researches to which he has 
devoted bis life. 

Our first knowledge of Professor Agassiz was 
derived from a course of lectures delivered by 
bim in New York, soon after his arrival in this 
country. No one could have heard those lec- 
tures or witnessed the bearing of the lecturer, 
without the conviction that be was listening to 
no ordinary man. His use of the English lan- 
guage was then a little broken, but still he 
wielded it with scholarly ability and with eud- 
clent readiness to enchain the attention and in- 
terest of his audience. He bad great facility, 
expertness and accuracy In delineating on the 
black board the different species of fishes, ani- 
mals, and birds : and while the audience were 
listening to a lucid and eloquent description of 
the characteristics of some animal or fish, they 
would often be delighted at seeing the form of 
the animal or fish rapidly traced on the black 
board as the description fell from the lecturer's 
lips. He traced animal life In all its forms, 
from Its earliest embryo state to its frill devel- 
opment in each species; and described the 
separate orders, genera, and species, from the 
lowest up to the crowning work of creation. In 
man. He eloquently refuted the " development 
theory," which teaches that all animal life has 
a spontaneous growth from one and the same 
point ; that one species grows up and develops 
into a higher species, and this again into one 
still higher, and that man is notbing but the 
last and most perfect fruit ol this natural growth 
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nt of animal life — In abort, that 
man la developed from the higher order* or 
ape* or monkies. Mr. Agassi* allowed conclu- 
aively that It la not (n the order of nature for 
one ppeciea of animal life to produce another, 
or to ran Into another, and that each species 
must therefore be a distinct creation, which Im- 
plies an omnipotent and omniscient Creator for 
their author, and not merely a principle of aim- 
pie spontaneous growth. 

In the roiirv of these kctur^s he traced and 

* " ' V-Vwas a^ V* ■ i ■ ^.«^v *^ ^ — ■ ■ w»w ** *n* w nasi* 

life In all its rarioua forms 
, up through the primary, seconda- 
ry, and tertiary strata of the crust of our globe 
to the present geological epoch, when the types 
and forma reached their present perfection, and 
the great plan of the Creator, so far as concerns 
animal life upon this globe, was consummated 
by the creation of man " in his own image," to 
" hare dominion over the flab of the sea. and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth." 

Professor Agassiz thinks that the whole view 
of animal life upon our globe proves that the 
great, and beautiful, and harmonious plan of 
the Creator has been carried out and s'luaW ; 
that it is a complete whole, and that do further 
or higher types or developments of animal life 
should be looked for on this glolie. What 
though the progress of this work of creation 
has occupied millions and millions of years, as 
we compute time ; what though the days of the 
creation mentioned in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis may mean geological epochs, of whose dura- 
tion we can form no adequate conception ; what 
Is that to the great Creator, to w hom one day 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day ? And what though man, whose crea- 
tion was delayed for so many millions of ages, 
has been but recently placed on this globe T 

' ' Th* blwt to-day is enmpUrtaly no 
As wbo b*y»Q a tboamad yean ago." 

It Is not for us mortals with our limited powers, 
to fix times and seasons for the Deity, to whose 
infinite works of creation wc cannot even 
stretch a thought 

" Tfenxifb worlds unnumbemt Ufiairh tti* Ood btksovn, 
» him only in our owa. " 



; the interesting facts brought to view 
sot's closing lectnrc was the lirai- 
i of different species of animals to particu- 
lar locations on the earth. Han's dwelling 
place is on every portion of the earth's surface, 
and ho traverses every sea ; but there is no 
other specimen of animal life which extends 
generally over the earth or through the waters 
of the oceans. They are all confined to limited 

continent, and the different portions of conti- 
nents, have each their peculiar species of ani- 
mals, which are unknown in other portions of 
the earth. They all seem to remain upon the 
field* where they were created ; and the fossil 
remains in the different strata of the earth's sur- 
face show that this Uw has always prevailed. 
In New Holland there arc species of animaU 
entirely different from any others found In the 
world, and the fossil remains of the same spe- 
cies are found in the different strata In New 
Holland, and nowhere else on the earth. What 
seems more remarkable is, that fishes, which 
• to have no barrier to 



the globe, obey the same law, and remain 
always in the same oceans and the same fields. 
There Is a family of fishes aroand the Islands 
between New Holland and southern Asia, differ- 
ing from any others found in the world. They 
never leave those waters, except for a short dis- 
tance into the Indian Ocean. The fishes on the 
Atlantic shores of Europe are entirely distinct 
from those on the Atlantic shores of North 
America, till we get far north, where the mean 
Is thirty-two degrees and the two 
pproach each other. They never 
migrate, even along the coast, beyond certain 
limits. 

The next opportunity we had of seeing Pro- 
fessor Agassis was in August, 1851, at the an- 
nual meeting of the " American Association for 
the Advancement of Science," which was held 
that year in Albany, and continued nearly two 
Agassis was president of the 
fur the year, and made the opening 
address, In which, with simple eloquence, he 
impressed upon the members that the proper 
object of their meeting was not for self-glorifi- 
cation, but for the high and noble advancement 
of science. He urged upon them the impor- 
tance of making the society truly an American 
association. It belongs to this country to 
build up an American science. We should not 
took to Europe for our guide. The world of 
nature is all before us ; we must Investigate for 
ourselves ; shape our own course in the regions 
of science, and carve out our own national 
fame. For this purpose he urged the establish- 
ment of scientific schools and scientific mu- 
seums. We must not go to Europe for our books 
of science. We must make oar own text-books. 
The text-books of Europe in natural sciences are 
not sufficient for as ; for I oth the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms with us differ in many im- 
portant respects from those of Europe. He also 
urged the importance of establishing in this 
country a proper university, which wc do not 
now possess an Institution possessing in the 
highest degree all the advantages and facilities 
for ins traction and acquirement in all branches 
of knowledge, and one in which the student can 
at all times choose his own course of study, 
and regulate the time and course of his scien- 
tific pursuits. 

Daring the closing scene*, on the last day of 
the meeting of the association, a touching Inci- 
dent occurred, which showed the exceeding sen- 
sitiveness and deep attachments of Professor 
Agasaiz. in a strung light. Among the resolu- 
tions offered was one by Professor Rogers, of Vir- 
ginia, in honor of the memory of the late distin- 
guished naturalist, Samuel G. Morton, of Penn- 
sylvania, who had deceased within the past year, 
expressing the high appreciation, by the associ- 
ation, of the profound scientific labors of the de- 
ceased, and their deep sorrow at his loss. When 
the resolution was seconded, having been sap- 
ported by the mover in a few eloquent remark- 
Professor Agasslz rose from the president's chair 
with changed countenance and evidently much 
affected. He said, in a subdued tone and with 
difficult utterance, that the subject was so pain- 
ful to his feelings he could not put the resolu- 
tion to the association — be could not bear to 
see a formal vote passed upon It, and hoped the 
members would excuse biro, and accept the sen- 
timent of too resolution in their hoa.ru and out- 



sider it adopted In silence. A motion was then 
made and adopted that a copy of the resolution 
be conveyed to the family of the deceased. 
Two or three more motions were put to the so- 
ciety by the president with the same subdued 



and now faltering voiee, which showed him to 
be suffering from great depression or sodden 
Indisposition. Presently he asked Professor 
Bacbe to take the chair, and retired to a distant 
seat among the members. Just before the ad- 
journment, Professor Agaj» 
desired to apologise to the 
inability to preside during these closing scenes. 
He said, when the resolution was offered, which 
was in itself so very painful to his feelings, it 
brought suddeuly nml fresh to his recollection 
the circumstance that fourteen years ago he 
was occupying the chair of an association simi- 
lar to this, when word was suddenly conveyed 
to him of the decease of bis dearest friend— tbo 
severest and most afflicting calamity that man 
In ttiis life can endure. It was this sodden re- 
collection that so overwhelmed htm at tbe time 
slid disabled him from performing the duties of 
tbe chair. He had now in a measure recovered 
his tone of feeling— reason and reflection bad 
tbeir sway ; he was confident that 

stale of existence. In a world wher 
again meet and be happy. 

This teaching recital — earnest, genuine and 
simple as aimpliclty it-<clf filled the whole au- 
dience with the strongest sympathy, and many 
eyes with tears. It was manifest the president 
had tbe hearts of the whole association. And 
in truth he seems to be eminently qualified from 
nature, persona 
ings, and principles, to win I 
opinions wherever he goes. 

In turning back to some notes and sketches 
of this meeting of the association, which we 
prepared at the time for another publication, 
we find the following paragraphs in reference to 
Professor Agasslz, which it may not be out of 
place here to repeat. 

Had the reader been in the Convention, there 
would need no description of this gentleman, 
" the observed of all observers," for nature has 
set her seal upon his brow " to give tbe world 
assurance of a man." There would need no 
mention of that perfection and symmetry of form 
which gratifies taste, or that vastnesa and pro- 
fundity of knowledge which excites admiration, 
or that simplicity of manners and exceeding 
modesty which wins the heart. At once the 
lover and the child of nature, he has explored 
her three kingdoms, animal vegetable and 
mineral, and earned his title to a throne in 
each. He has explored animal life. In its em- 
bryo state, up to its first starting point, from 
the eternal fountain of existence. He has traced 
it in all ito forms, from the microscopic " infu- 
soria" up to man. He has taught us 

" Bow blth umi ws l TS life amy |-o 
Arvund bow wtd», bow dwp «xtcnd bdow." 

Bring him a bone from any quarter of the 
earth, and be will 
which it came, and give you tbe i 
of its species. Nay, more, show him bat a sin- 
gle scale of a fish, even though brought from tbe 
deep bowels of tbe earth, where it has bun im- 
bedded in fossil remains for count leas ages, and 
though the life of the whole bpewes to which it 
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once belonged was extinct from the earth thou- 
' years before the flood, yet from that 
■ball construct the perfect aai- 
i jou a drawing of it* sige, form. 
If, them, yon will bring up from 
the fossil bed the perfect fossil Bah, you shall 
flod his drawing and description true to the 
life. This is the gn at naturalist who came 
from the hills of Switzerland to make our 
country feU home, and the Lawrence Scientific 
6cbool, at Cambridge, the stand-point of bU 
He is yet in the meridian of life, and 
in excellent health, and with the 
continued blearing of Providence, many a ripe 
scholar of our country shall hereafter point to 
Agaseia with pride, and say : — 



works or rBorKKsoa AOASSTZ. 

Mr. Agjvssiz hu already given to the world a 
number of elaborate works on 
of great labor and research 
distinguished ability. 

"Among these," s»ya a rejected cotempo- 
rary, "may be enumerated the Natural His- 
tory of Fresh Water Fishes of Central Europe, 
fcur separate treatises on the various classes of 
Fossil and Living Shell Fishes, and another on 
the Fossil Fishes in the old Rod Sandstono of 
Great Britain and Russia. All these works are 
accompanied by numerous engravings, drawn 
from original specimens, and executed with 
gn-»t beauty and exactness. 

" To these may be added two other works of 
somewhat different character, indicating pro- 
digious labor and most comprehensive knowl- 
edge or the science to which they relate : First, 
the Zoological Nomenclature, being a systema- 
tic catalogue or all the names of tbe genera of 
animals, living and fossil, which have been in- 
troduced into the science of natural history. 
The whole number of genera thus classified 
amounts to more than seventeen thousand. In 
this catalogue, the author by whom each name 
was given, and the date or the publication in 
which it is mentioned, are indicated, and the 
etymology of the name is defined. Second, a 
Bibliographical Description of all the publica- 
tions on Natural History which have appeared 
from tbe time of Aristotle to the present day, 
comprised in four large volumes. Both these 
works are of inestimable value to 
devoted to any of the bra 
tory. 

» laborious achievements 
to pass weeks for several 



i in the recesses or the Alps, 
studying from personal observation the phe- 
nomena of the Glacitrt, a subject which had oc- 
cupied many able pens uud produced ingenious 
theories. Tbe remits of his researches are 
given In two volumes on tbe Glaciers of the 
Alps, illustrated by accurate drawings of some 
of tbe most remarkable glaciers, exhibiting 
their forms, progressive changes, and peculiar 
and varied appearances. This work was re- 
ceived with much applause in Europe, a* com- 
prising a series of new and exact observations, 
as presenting original views and deep philoso- 
phical deductions, and especially as unfolding 
what lae author denominates the Gloaal system. 

JURAT UK AND ST? WES OP 



with the beet of parental example and instruc- 
tion, and had bne opportunities in bis youth 
for developing his genius. His father was 
pastor of the church in bis native viUage, and 
his mother appears to have been no ordinary 
woman. The following paragraph, respecting 
the early life aod pursuits of Agassis, we copy 
from the " American Portrait Gallery :" — 

" In early childhood, he manifested a deep 
love of knowledge, and eagerly listened to tbe 
of his father, or read 
satisfy his hunger for 
knowledge. As he grew up, he exhibited a 
passion fcr natural history, and would spend 
whole days amrjnj? the crags and ravines of his 
wild mountain home, seeking out tbe curious 
manifestations of the natural world, and trans- 
ported with joy whenever a new plant, or 
flower, or rock, or fossil, rewarded bis untiring 
zoaL At the age of eleven, he was sent to the 
gymnasium at Biel, where, such was his profi- 
ciency, that, in 1822, ho was promoted to the 
Academy of Lausanne. From this place, he 
was transferred to the University at Zurich, 
where he studied medicine and tbe exact 
sciences. He then entered tbe famous schools 
in Munich and Heidelberg, where ho spent two 
years In the study of comparative anatomy and 
its kindred sciences, particularly chemistry ; 
taking from the last-named institution the de- 
gree or M. D. 

" While punning his studies, and immediate- 
ly after taking his degree, Agassix devoted 
himself to the study of the natural history of 
the piscatory tribes ; and such was the thorough 
manner in which he pursued this branch of 
science, that Martins asked his aid in publish- 
ing an account of the Ashes discovered by Spix 
in the Brazilian waters. The work of arrang- 
ing and classifying tbe one hundred and six- 
teen species of fish which Spix had discovered 
fell entirely npon our young "naturalist, and so 
faithfully did he execute bis duties, that he ba- 
as yet bad no occasion for a reclassification. 
Having finished this great work, he published 
his « Natural History of Fresh water Fishes iu 
Europe,'' both antediluvian and since. This 
was in 1839, aad the work was executed 
with the most thorough completeness. At the 
same time, be gave to tbe world his "Researches 
on Fossil Fishes," aad his "Description of 
Echinodermes." While engaged « 
on fossil fishes, a friend sent him a 
he bad exhumed from tbe chalk formations 
near the city of Paris. On this slender foun- 
dation he undertook to draw a portrait of the 
Ash, long extinct, to which it bad once belonged, 
giving a description of its habits, fixing its 
place in the piscatory family, etc, etc., and 
sent bis paper to the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences In Paris, where It was published In 
their scientific journal. Five years after this, 
that same friend had the good fortune to dis- 
cover a perfect fossil of tbe same fifth ; and so 
perfect had been his drawing of tbe same, that 
there was no necessity of altering a single 
line." 

TDK FAMILY OT AOAAIUX. 

The venerable Professor Silliman, of Yale 
College, who, accompanied by his son and son's 
wife, visited Europe three or lour years ago, 
of his travel* on bis 
the following exceedingly inter- 



esting and graphic sketch of his visit to the 
family and mother of Agassis, in Switzerland, 
to whom be had letters of introduction. 

"The distinguished Swiss naturalist, now 
adopted umoflg us in the United States, whose 
American home is in Cambridge, New England, 
formerly lived at Lausanne, where we found 
his sister and his mother, who resides with her 
son. Introduced by Agassis, we soon mtule our 
way to the house of M. Francillon, the brother- 
in-law of Agassis. We were conducted by a 
valet to a parlor in the third story, and soon 
.Madame Francillon appeared, with a smiling 
face and brilliant black eyes, tbe softened fea- 
tures of her brother ; she gave us a hearty 
welcome, which was promptly repeated by her 
husband, who soon came in- He is M. Francil- 
lon Agamz. according to a custom which pre- 
vails hero ; while the wife, ss with us, takes the 
name of her husband ; if the lady be of high 
standing in society, i»? adds her own name to 
her husband's. 

" It was near the hour of the evening repast, 
and we soon perceived a movement of hospital- 
ity. A center table was, in a few minutes, fur- 
nished with the requisite furniture, and we 
were drawn around the hospitable board as ir 
it were a matter of course, and needed no for- 
mal invitations. Excellent bread and butter, 
and the beat of raspberries, now in full season 
here, with tbe luxury of cream in our finely 
flavored tea, gave us, exactly as in New Eng- 
land, a most refreshing repast ; especially to 
me, to whom tea is a cordial. They have a 
lovely flock of children, a beautiful group, 
seven In number ; the youngest, a plump, joy- 
ous Utile fellow, full of physical happiness, 
with a promise of mental enjoyment as his 
higher powers unfold. 

MOTUEK OF AOASStX, 
"Although it 
took us a considerable distance to the i 
of this venerable lady, in the family of her son. 
She soon made her appearance, and, although 
nearly four score, her beautiful person was 
erect, tall, and dignfted, while her animated 
and warm address placed us Instantly at ease. 
Madame Francillon had sent before ns her 
brother's introductory note by her little son, a 
lad or ten years} grandma had mislaid her 
spectacles, and could not read the note ; she 
said, however, that her young grandson in i» 
faithful commissionaire, and told her that two 
American gentlemen and a lady were coming, 
in a few minutes, to see her, and she felt at 
onco convinced that they were friends of her 
son Louts. As soon as we explained to her 
our intimacy with him— that he bad been 
often a guest In our families; — that we bad the 
pleasure of knowing bis interesting American 
wife — and when we added the friendly notice of 
her son's domestic happiness, and of his high 
standing and success in his adopted country,, 
her strong frame was agitated, her voice trem- 
bled with emotion, and the flowing tears told the 
story of a mother's heart, not yet chilled by 
age. 

" A beautiful group of lovely grandchildren 
»-m gathered around to see and bear tho 
strangers from a far-distant land, beyond the 
great ocean. When we inquired of Madams 
Agassix her entire numbw of grandchildren, 

i 
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that my whole number exceeded here, she mi 
both amused ud surprised, and smiles of sym- 
pathy gucoeeded to tear* ; for ahe bad consid- 
ered mc— from my being still an active traveler 
—a younger tuau than I am. She ia the widow 
of a Protestant clergyman, who was the father 
of Agassis. She has a vigorous mind, speaks 
with great spirit, and is a mother worthy of 
such a son. She was grieved when she heard 
that our eUy was to be very brief, and would 
hardly be denied that wc should become guests 
at her house ; or, at least, that the senior of 



the party should accept her hospitality. 

" The next morning she came walking alone, 
a long distance in the rain, to bid us farewell, 
and parted, evidently with deep emotion, and 
not concealed, for we bad brought the image of 
her mvoritc son near to her mental vision 
again. She brought for Mrs. S. a little bouquet 
or ponsies, and bid us tell her son her j*nt** 
were all for him. 

"Such scenes come near to every benevolent 
heart, and prove that human sympathy ha* a 
moral magnetism whose attraction is universal. 
I value highly the art of statuary, but I prise 
■ highly still such a family scene as this; a 
away here in Switzerland, four thousand 
my home, on the borders of the 
beautiful Lake Leman ; and I would not ex- 
change such living exhibitions of the human 
heart for all the mute marble men and women 
la the Vatican, although they have a high 
as exhibitions of talent, and still more 
of hitman character and 



'• Agassiz, and many others of the excellent 
people in these countries bordering on France, 
are descendants of French Huguenots, who fled 
from persecution, and, like the Puritans of New 
England, they retain strong traits of the Pro- 
testant character— for they were the Puritans of 



: to 

Agassis has been in this 
country, he has constantly and zealously pur- 
wed his investigations in the natural history 
peculiar to this continent. For this purpose 
he has traveled much, and labored assiduously. 
He has now commenced the preparation of a 
work to be comprised in ten quarto volumes, 
and to be completed and published in ten years, 
or at the rate of one volume a year, which will 
undoubtedly be by far the most important 
American eontributlon to natural science yet 
published. It will be an honor to the country, 
and should receive a liberal patrooage from 
the American people. The author gives bis 
to the work purely from the love of tci- 
wilbout expecting pecuniary returns to 
himself. He only asks subscriptions for the 
volumes sufficient to defray the expenses of 
publication. We think too wel I of our country- 
men to doubt their giving a liberal support to 
such a work. We subjoin the prospectus of 
Professor Agassiz, which has been quite recently 



raOHPKCTtTS. 

For more than eight years I have now been 
in this country, devoting my attention chiefly 
to the study of those classes of the animal 
kingdom which American naturalist* have, thus 
far. not fully investigated. The amount of 
materials 1 have already brought together Is so 
great that the time seem* to me to nave come 
when I should proceed with the publication of 



the more important results of these invest i po- 
tions. Desirous of contributing my share to 
the rapid progress natural sciences are making 
nt present in this part of the world. I wish to 
present my work to my frllow-laborers in this 
Held, in the form most easily accessible to them. 
It has therefore appeared to me desirable to 
bring it out in a scries of independent volumes. 
This plan will, moreover. leavtT me entirely 
free to present my contributions to science with 
such minute details, and to such an extent, as I 
shall deem necessary to the fullest illustration 
of my subject. 

Without entering into a detailed account of 
the contents of this work, it may be sufficient 
here to state that it will contain the results of 
my embryological investigations, embracing 
about sixty monographs, from all the classed of 
animals, especially selected among those best 
known as characteristic of this continent ; also 
descriptions of a great number of new genera 
and species, accompanied with accurate figures, 
and such anatomical details as may contribute 
to illustrate their natural affinities and their 
internal structure. 

I shall not extend my publications to classes 
already illustrated by others, but limit myself 
to oflerinp such addition* to the natural history 
of the States I have visited, as may constitute 
real contributions to the advancement of our 
knowledge. 

As far as possible, I shall always select first 
such of my papers as contaiu the largest amount 
of new matter, or may contribute most directly 
to the advancement of science. Having devoted 
the greatest part of my time to investigations 
of the embryonic growth of our animals, I trust 
these investigations will afford our medical stu- 
dents a lair opportunity of making themselves 
familiar with the modern results of a branch of 
physiology which has the moat direct bearing 
upon their science. Moreover, the extent of 
my embryological researches, covering, as they 
do, all the classes of the animal kingdom, will 
furnish. 1 trust, a new foundation for a better 
appreciation of the true affinities, and a more 
natural classification of animals. I foresee the 
possibility, upon this basis, of detenu i run p. 
with considerable precision, the relative rank 
of all the orders of every class of animals, and 
of furnishing a more reliable standard of com- 
parison between the extinct types of past geo- 
logical ages, uud the animal* now living upon 
earth. 

I shall have frequent opportunities of ac- 
knowledging the many favors I have received 
from naturalists of all parts of the country, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and from 
the shores of our great lakes to those of the 
Gulf of Mexico ; and also of mentioning the 
many specimens which have been furnished to 
me from every part of the Union, and of which 
I (hall publish descriptions. 

It is a matter of course that a work like this. 
Illustrated by a large number of plates cannot 
be published without a liberal and extensive 
patronage. As it has been prepared solely with 
the view of throwing additional light upon the 
wonderful diversity of the animal creation of 
this continent, its structure, and its general 
relation to that of the other parts of the world, 
without the slightest hope of compensation for 
myself, I trust I may meet with the approba- 
tion of those conversant with the importance of 
the subject, and receive sufficient encourage- 
ment from the enlightened part of the commu- 
nity, to enable me to bring to a successful close 
an undertaking upon which 1 enter now, and 
in this form, for no other purpose than to con- 
tribute my share toward increasing the love of 
nature among us. 

From a careful estimate of tho materials 1 
have now on baud, 1 am salistlcd J shall be able 
to Include the most valuable part of my inves- 
tigations in ten quarto volumes ; each volume 
containing about three hundred pages, with at 
least twenty plates, I therefore now open a 
subscription for such a work, in ten volumes, 
quarto, in cloth binding, at the price of twelve 
dollars each volume, payable on delivery. Each 
volume shall be complete in itself, containing 
one or several independent uiouographa ; 



rupt the publication i t the whole, the party 
already published shall not remain imperfect. 

As the printing of this work cannot begin 
until a sufficient guarantee is secured for the 
publication of the whole. I take the liberty of 
making an appeal to the lovers of science to 
send to the publishers their own subscriptions, 
and such others as they may procure, as soon 
as convenient, and. If possible, before the first 
of August next, that I may be able to proceed 
at once with a work which, relating to animals 
peculiar to America. I wish to make, in every 
respect, an American contribution to science, 
fostered and supported by the patronage of the 
community at large. 

To render the work more generally accessible, 
it is intended to publish at the rate of about 
one volume a year. Such an arrangement will 
bring the whole within reach of every student 
of natural history, and of every friend of the 
progress of science in the country. The periods 
of publication, however, cannot be more defi- 
nitely fixed, because the required uniformity 
of execution of the plates, to which particular 
attention will be paid, will demand that they 
be all intrusted to the same artist, who baa 
drawn on stone most of the plates of my for> 
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WHRHE Mt>Kt*CIT<MM COMB 

these summer pests, thus handles the subject - — 
" The mosquito proceeds from the animalcule 
commonly termed the < wiggle-tail.' I took at 
bowl of clean water, and set it in the sun. In a 
few days some half dozen wiggle-tails were vis- 
ible. These continued to increase in size, till 
they were about 3-16ths of an inch in length. 
As they approached their maturity, they re- 
mained longer at the surface, seeming to live 
in the two mediums, air and water ; — Anally , 
they assumed a chrysalis form, and by an in- 
creased specific gravity, sank to the bottom of 
the bowl. Here, In a few hours, I perceived a 
short black furze, or hair, growing out on every 
side of each, until it assumed the form of a 



its 

vity being counteracted, or lightened, it readily 
floated to the surface, and the slightest breath, 
of air wafted it against the side of the bowl. In 
a very brief space of time afterward, the warm 
atmosphere hatched out the fly, and it escaped, 
leaving its tiny bouse upon the water. How 
beautiful, yet bow simple ! 

After the water had gone through this pro- 
cess, I found it perfectly free from animalcule. 
I therefore came to the conclusion that this 
wiggle-tail is a specie* of the shsik. who, halv- 
ing devoured whole tribes of animalcule, takes 
to himself wings and escapes into a different 
medium to torture mankind, and deposit eggs 
upon the water to produce other wlgglc-taila, 
who in turn produce other motquitoee. 

Any man who has " kept bouse/' with a cis- 
tern In the yard, has doubtless observed the 
same effect every summer. Open your cistern 
cover any morning In the mosquito season, and 
millions of them will fly up in your face. 
Close the windows of your room at night, at 
the risk of being fmothered for want of air, 
being careful at the same time previously to 
exclude every mosquito, and go to bed with a 
pitcher of that same cistern water in the room, 
and enough will breed from it during the night 
to give yon any satisfactory amount of trouble. 
In fact, standing by a shallow, half-i'tagr.unt 
pool, in a midsummer's day, yon may see the 
wiggle-toils become perfectly developed mos- 
quitoes, and they will rise from the surface of 
the water, and tiy Into your face and sting you. 
What It is necessary to know at this day is — 
has there yet been discovered any positive exter- 
minator of that infernal pest, and disturber of 
night a slumbers, the mosquitoe! 
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nOAM WKBSTTKR, I.T..1». 

ffunm tt« mother tongue U spoken, the 
name of thli distinguished philosopher U oaeof 
the familiarities of every-day life. His biogra- 
phy iii foiwid In the history of his works. Start- 
ling incident and romantic adventure is not to 
be expected. The development of the progress of 
hi* genius can bent supply the record of its ex- 
istence. Not only throughout the whole net- 
work of district schools — the glory and pride of 
our happy and prosperous country — spreading 
over the greater portion of our wide domain, 
hut also in our universities, colleges, and all 
high institutions for learning, Webster's Dic- 
tionary Is almost universally acknowledged as 
the standard in the English language. 

Noah Webster was born in Hartford. Connec- 
ticut, about three miles from the center of the 
city, on the 16th day of October, 1758. Ilia 
father was a respectable farmer, and juatice of 
the peace, and waa a descendant, In the fourth 
generation, of John Webster, one of the first set- 
tlers of Hartford, who was a magistrate, or 
member of the Colonial Council, from its first 
formation, and, at a subsequent period, gover- 
nor of Connecticut- His mother was a descen- 
dant of William Bradford, the second gover- 
nor of Plymouth Colony. The family was 
remarkable for longevity. His father died at the 
advanced age of ninety-two. He and one of his 
brothers lived considerably beyond the age of 
eighty. His remaining brother died in his 
eightieth year ; and of his two sisters, one was 
advanced beyond seventy, and the other had 
nearly reached the same age at the period of 
her death. 

At the age of fourteen, Mr. Webster com- 
menced the study of the classics, under, the tui- 
tion of the Rev. Nathan Perkins, lid)., and in 

m 



1774, was admitted a member of the Freshman 
Class, In Tale College. The war of the Revolu- 
tion, commencing the following year, Inter- 
rupted the regular attendance of the students 
in their usual exercises, and deprived them of 
the advantages of a collegiate course of instruc- 
tion. In his Junior year, when the western part 
of New Eugland was thrown into confusion by 
General Burgoyne's expedition from Canada, 
Mr. Webster volunteered his services under the 
command of his father, who waa captain in the 
alarm lut, a body comprising those of the militia 
who were over forty -five years of age, and who 
were called Into the field only on pressing 
emergencies. In that campaign all the males 
in the family, four in number, were in the 
the army at the same time. Notwithstanding 
the interruption of his studies by these causes, 
Mr. Webster graduated, with reputation, la 
1778. 

The country being greatly impoverished and 
quite prostrated from the effects of the war, 
the period at which Mr. Webster entered upon 
life was an unpropitjous one for a young man 
of straightened means to be cast upon the 
world. At that time the national struggle 
was at its height ; there was no prospect of 
peace, and the issue of the contest was felt by 
the most sanguine to be extremely doubtful, 
and the practice of the law, which profession 
Mr. Webster Intended to pursue, was, in a great 
measure, set aside by the general calamity. Not 
having the pecuniary means necessary to con- 
tinue his studies, at the suggestion of a friend, 
he resorted to the occupation of a school teach- 
er, the Intervals between his active duties being 
filled up by his study of the law, without the 
aid of an instructor, and having presented him- 
self for examination, at the sxptnaHon of two 



years, was admitted to practice in the year 
1781. In 1782, while teaching a classical school 
at Goshen, in Orange County, New York, and 
while suffering under a despondency of mind, 
occasioned by the unsettled state of the country, 
and the gloomy prospect of business, be under- 
took an employment which gave a complexion 
to his whole future life. This waa the compi- 
lation of books for the instruction of youth in 
schools. His pioneer publication was issued la 
Hartford, to which he had returned during the 
previous winter, in 1783. It was entitled " First 
Part of a Grammatical Institute of the Fnglish 
Language." The second and third parts wera 
published in the years immediately following. 
These works, comprising a spelling book, an 
English grammar, and a compilation for read- 
ing, were the first books of the kind published 
In the United States, They were gradually 
Introduced in a large number of schools In 
every section of the country, and to so great 
an extent has the spelling book been used, that 
during the twenty years be waa engaged la 
compiling his " American Dictionary," the en- 
tire support of his family waa derived from the 
profits of this work, at a premium for copy- 
right of less than one cent per copy. In the 
winter of 1784-5, after producing various papers 
on the then political crisis, be published his 
pamphlet entitled— " Sketches of American 
Policy,' 1 in which, after treating of the general 
principles of government, he endeavored to 
prove that it was absolutely necessary for the 
welfare and safety of the United States to es- 
tablish a new system of government, u-AieA tkovU 
rut art on the States, but directly on vtdatJuaU, 
and vat m Qmgrmfutt potter to tarry iU lam into 
tftcL Being on a journey to the Southern 
.States, in May, 1785, he went to Mount Vernon, 
and presented a copy of this pamphlet te> 
General Washington. Mr. Webster's friends 
claim that it contained the first distinct propo- 
sal, made through the medium of the press, for 
a new Constitution of the Uuited States. 

On his return from the South, Mr. Webster 
spent the summer of 1785 at Baltimore, aad 
employed his time in preparing a course of lec- 
tures on the English language, which be de- 
livered, during the year 17*6. in the principal 
Atlantic cities. These lectures were afterwards 
published under the title of " Dissertations on 
the English Language." Following the bent of 
his literary inclinations, during the two or 
three years preceding the last mentioned date, 
he published several works. Among others, he 
embarked on the rough and stormy sea of peri- 
odical literature, and for one year he published 
the " American Magazine," In the city of New 
York, which, however, failed of success — as, at 
that early date, the country was not ripe 
enough for such a work. 

In 1789, when the prospects of business be- 
came more encouraging, Mr. Webster returned 
to Hartford, and established himself in the 
practice of the law. In the autumn of the 
same year, encouraged with the prospect of In- 
creasing business, be married the daughter of 
William Greenleaf, Esq.. of Boston, a lady of 
highly cultivated intellect, nod of great ele- 
gance and grace of manners. His friend, 
Trumbull, speaks of this event In one of Me 
letters to Walcott, who was then in New York, 
in his characteristic vein of humor. " Webstar 
has returned, aad brought with Urn a very 
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pretty wife. I wish him success ; hut I doubt, 
In the present decay of business in our pro- 
fession, whether bin profits will enable him to 
keep up the style he sets out with. I fear he 
will breakfast upon Institutes, dine upon Dis- 
sertations, and go to bed rappcrlces. Happily 
the result was more favorable than it appeared 
In the sportive anticipations of his friend ; for 
Mr. Webster not only found his business profit- 
able, but constantly accumulating, during his 
residence of some years in the practice of the 
law at Hartford. 

Owing to an Interesting crisis in public 
affairs, in 1793, Mr. Webster was once more in- 
duced to relinquish his profession, and in the 
fall of that year he removed with his family to 
New York, where be established a daily paper, 
under the title of " Minerva," and afterwards a 
semi-weekly paper, with that of the " Herald," 
names which were subsequently changed to 
those of the "Commercial Advertiser," and 
" New York Spectator," both of which are 
are the wheel-horses of one of 
ewspapcr houses of the 
present day. This was the first example of a 
paper for the country, composed of the editori- 
al and new* matter of a daily paper, without 
recom position — a practice which has now be- 
come almost universal in all the large cities of 
the Union. In addition to his duties as sole 
editor of these papers, M 
in 1791, a pamphlet which bad a very 
save circulation, entitled " The Bevolution in 
France." In 179$, under the signature of Cm- 
Tt'ts, he published a Beries of twelve papers in 
vindication of Mr. Jay's treaty with Great 
Britain, to which there was violent opposition. 
These papers were extensively copied by the 
press, and. as an evidence of their effect, it may 
not be improper to state that Mr. Bufus King 
expressed bis opinion to Mr. Jay, that the 
essays of Ctnnrra had contributed more than 
any other papers of the same kind to allay the 
discontent and opposition to the treaty, assign- 
ing as a reason that they were peculiarly well 
adapted to the understanding of the people at 



When Mr. Webster resided in New York the 
yellow fever prevailed at different times in 
most of our Atlantic cities; and a controversy 
arose among the physicians of New York and 
Philadelphia on the question whether it was in- 
troduced by infection or generated on the spot. 
The subject interested Mr. Webster deeply, and 
led him into a laborious Investigation of the 
history of pestilential diseases at every period 
of the world. The facts which he collected, 
with the inferences to which bo was led, wero 
embodied In a work of two volumes, octavo, 
and, in 1799, it was published, both in this coun- 
try and in England. This work has always 
been considered as a valuable repository of 
facta ; and daring the prevalence of the Asiatic 
cholera, in 1632, the theories of the author 
seemed to receive so much confirmation, as to 
excite a more than ordinary interest in the 
work, both in Europe and America. 

During the wars which were excited by the 
French revolution, the power assumed by tho 
belligerents to blockade thoir enemies' porta by 
proclamation and the multiplied seizures of 
American Tends bound to such ports, produced 



tral nations in time of war. 
induced Mr. Webster to examine the subject 
historically, and, in 1802, he published a treatise 
full of minute information and able reasoning 

on the subject The same year, be produced a 
valoble treatise under the title of " Historical 
Notices of the Origin and Stale of Banking In- 



At this time Mr. Webster resided hi New Ha- 
ven, to which place he bad removed In the 
spring of 1798. For a abort period after he 
left New York, be wrote for the papers men- 
tioned above, which, although placed under the 
charge of another editor, continued to be his 

in disposing of his interest in them, and from 
that time devoted himself entirely to more solid 
literary pursuits. 

In the year 1807, Mr. Webster published - 
"A Philosophical and Practical Grammar of 
the English Language." This was a highly 
original work, the result of many years diligent 
investigation. The author's views may be 
gathered from the motto on the title page — 
" Antiathenee, being asked what leaning was 
most necessary, replied, ' To unlearn that which 
is mwgki: " He considered our 
mars aa objectionable in one 
namely, that of being too much conformed to 
those of the Latin and Greek languages in 
their nomenclature and classification. True 
philosophy he maintained, requires as to ar- 
range things, and give them names according 
to their real nature. But our language is rude 
and rrregulsr in comparison with those of the 



derly system. The several parte of it cannot 
be brought under the some names and classifi- 
cations. We need therefore a nomenclature of 
oar own, in some important particulars. Thus 
the word pronoun purely denotes a tuhttdutt for 
Hut in many cases words of this 



and not for single nouns. Them are also other 
words, not ordinarily arranged among pro- 
nouns, which act equally aa substitutes, that is. 
perform the office of pronouns. Mr. Webster 
therefore proposes to lay aside tbe word pronoun 
and apply the term substitute to this whole 
class, as describing their true office. Other 

for tbTsat 

subject with attention, can doubt tbe advantage 
of Mr. Webster's nomenclature, in itself consid- 
ered. It enabled him to give an analysis of 
(enteric**, and to explain constructions in a 
manner incomparably superior to that of the 
ordinary systems. His intimate 
with the sources of 
to account in tbe most satisfactory manner, tor 
many pussling forma of expression. Still the 
prejudice against a change of nomenclature is 
so great, that this work has l>een far less known 
than it ought to be. It contains many valua- 
ble data and thoughts, found in no other work, 
and is believed to be the most truly philosopbi- 
'■ which we have of the 



In 1 806, be issued tbe prospectus of the grand 
of his life— the one, of all others, that 
most contributed to his fame and popularity : 
and immediately after completing the Grammar 
he sat to 



years' task of labor, the preparation of " The 
American Dictionary of the fjiglish Language." 
From this time, his reading and general exer- 
tions were turned more or Irss to this object. 
A number of years were spent in collecting 
words that were not introduced In the Englhn 
dictionaries, in discriminating with exactness 
the various senses of all tbe words in our lan- 
guage, and adding those significations they bad 
recently received- Houif estimate may be formed 
of the labor bestowed on this part of the work. 
From the fact that tbe first edition contained 
twelve thousand words and between thirty and 
forty thousand definitions., which are not to 
tic fonnd in any preceding work. The number 
has been swelled, by subsequent additions), to 
about thirty thousand new words. Seventy 
years had elapsed since the first publication of 
Johnson's dictionary ; and scarcely a single 
improvement had been attempted in the vari- 
ous editions through which it had pass e d, or 
the numerous compilations to which It hod given 
rise, except by the addition of a few words to 
the roesamlary. Yet, in this period, the Kng 
mind was putting itself forth in every i 
with an accuracy of research and a fertility of 
invention which are without a parallel in any 
other stage of its history. A complete revolu- 
tion had taken place in almost every branch of 
physical science ; new departments had 
created, new principles developed, new i 
of classification and description adopted. Tbe 
political changes which so signally marked 
that period, the excitement of feeling and con- 
flict of opinion resulting from the American 
and French Revolutions, and tbe numerous 
modifications which followed in the institutions 
of society, bad also left a deep Impress on the 
language of politics, law and general literature. 
Under these circumstances, to make a defining 
dictionary adapted to the present state of our 
language, was to produce an entirely new 
work. And how well Mr. Webster executed the 
task will appear from the decision of men beat 
qualified to judge, both in this country and in 
Europe, who have declared that his 
meats upon Johnson arc even 
Johnson himself made on 
him. Still more labor, however, was bestowed 
on another part of the work, vis : tbe etl mo- 
logy of oar leading terms. In this subject, 
Mr. Webster had always felt a lively interest, 
as presenting one of the most curious exhibi- 
tions of the progress of the human mind. But 
it was not till he had advanced considerably 
in tbe work, aa originally commenced, that be 
fonnd bow Indispensable a knowledge of the 
true derivation of words is to the exact develop- 
ment of their various meanings. At this point, 
therefore, he suspended his labors on the defin- 
ing part of the dictionary, and devoted a num- 
ber of years to an inquiry into the origin of 
our language, and its connection with those of 
other countries. In the course of these re- 
searches, he examined the vocabularies of 
twenty of tbe principal languages In the < 
and made a synopsis of the most imp 
words in each, arranging them under the 
radical letters, with a translation of their sig- 
nifications, and references from one to another, 
wben the senses are the same or similar. He 
was thus enabled to discover the real or proba- 
ble nOlnities between the different languages, 
and, in many instances, to discover the prima 
physical idea of an original wo ' 
the i 
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EDUCATION. 

asco» umu 

''Enrrinoii U th* f«irl»n of IfbrrtT, aan th» bul»»rV. 
of menhir. KnowlctifT' and virtue are goneraUy inarp. 
MtbU eooij*»ton«, uiM Art" in the momt, what brat and 

llfl't irr to to* OOttirat world — tho Ilium InAttag and >n I 

fjtaf, sriociptr. Kvrj effort might to hi* made to fortify 
<v frre institution* , ud the great bulwark of neeuritj 
If too* Bund in education — tho eulture of tho heart and 
Urflwd, Uie dil~uaioa of knowled**, pfctiaod morality/' 
—In Wrrr Gtirnn. 

Till rearing of children if the universal ele- 
ment and essential feature of tbe tinman family. 
Bat In its high state of improvement this insti- 
tution perform* many otiier valuable functions. 
It brings about an economical cooperation in 
procuring and enjoying tbe means of subsist- 
ence; maintains the old, tho weak, and the 
tick ; derelopa the warm affection", and multi- 
plier} the feelings that enter into and enrich 
the current of life, and thus softens the. blow of 
disaster and misfortune. How important, then, 
that each individual should feel tho responsi- 
bility thus placed upon him ; that be should 
remember that, no matter bow humble his 
sphere, he has only to put his shoulder to the 
wheel — to do his share in the general advance- 
ment and improvement of mankind. After 
providing food and shelter, prominent among 
the duties of the parent is the education of his 
oftpring ; that when, in tbeir turn, they be- 
come fathers and mothers, they will be better 
prepared to fulfil the responsible duties with 
which they become invested. 

By the blceslngs of our free institutions, how 
little effort on the part of tbe parents is re- 
quired in most portions of our country to 
secure not only a liberal, but, in many instances, 
an elaborate and Qnisbed education. Nor arc 
these superior benefits spread forth in a manner 
that can stigmatise or bring odium on the reci- 
pients : quite the contrary. Many ot those who 
have been honored with tbe highest gifts their 
fellow-citixeus can bestow, have been proud in 
the acknowledgement that, to toe beaeuti of 



ACADEMY, XEW TOBJt CTTT. 

our glorious Common School .Syslm. they are 
mainly indebted for the advantages they enjoy. 
Tbe following quotation is tbe closing sentence 
of the brilliant and learned oration, delivered 
at Dorchester, Massachusetts, on tho Fourth of 
July, by the Honorable Edward Everett, in 
which, it will be perceived, he gives a beautiful 
tribute to the public school* of this country | — 
Let us, my fellow-citizens, on this anniver- 
sary of tbe nation's birth, unite in tbe hope 
that we shall still be sustained by the same 
Almighty arm which bore our fathers over the 
waters — supported them under tbe hardships of 
the first settlement— conducted tbem through 
the difficulties of tbe colonial period — protected 
them through the dangers of tbe revolutionary 
struggle, and has guided tbeir career as an in- 
dependent State. [Cheering.] Thus, my friends, 
in the neighborhood of tbe spot where, in my 
early childhood, I acquired tbe first elements of 
learning at one o( those public schools which 
arc the glory and strength of New Kngland, I 
have spoken to you imperfectly of the appro- 
priate topics of the day. It is probably the 
last time I shall ever have occasion to address 
an audience precisely of this kind, either in 
Dorchester or anywhere else. Retired front 
public life, without the expectation or the wish 
to return to it, but the contrary — grateful for 
the generous marks of public confidence which 
I have received, and which I feel to be beyond 
my merits — respecting the convictions of those 
from whom I have at any time differed, and 
asking tbe same justice for my own — I own, 
fellow-citizens, that few things would better 
please me than to find a quiet retreat in my 
native town, where I might pass tbe rest of my 
bumble career in the serious studies and tran- 
quil pursuits which befit the decline of life, 
till the same old bell, whose voice is never 
hushed, though Time silences first the fathers 
and tow the children, shall announce tor sm 



also that tbe chequered scene is over, and tho 
weary Is at rest" [Loud and long-continued 
cheering.] 

In a previous article, we endeavored to lay 
before our readers a general idea of tbe Publie 
School system of New York City — that is, from 
tbe Primary to the Grammar or Iligh schools. 
Hut there is still one other feature, and we 
thought it of sufficient importance to defer 
notice at tbe time, and make its history the 
subject of a special paper. Of course, we allude 
to that proud example of the results of republi- 
can principles, Thi Fue Acamcmt— an insti- 
tution whose benefits, like tbe dews of heaven, 
are distributed without pay or price, alike on 
all classes— tbe highest and lowest in tbe land. 

The New York Free Academy is a legitimate 
and almost Inevitable development oi the sys- 
tem of popular instruction, so liberally endowed 
by the State, and so amply provided for by the 
city whose name it bears. Tho interests of the 
body politic, viewed from an enlightened stand- 
point, in Its public as well as in its less extended 
relations, demand some liberal scheme of instruc- 
tion by which tho children of the masses may 
enjoy the privileges and advantages of at least 
a good English education. The circumstances 
of many are such, that they would be precluded 
from receiving any instruction whatever of a 
literary character, were the chances left to tbe 
ability or the disposition of parents or guardians. 
The question accordingly becomes one of vast 
importance to the State, whether some system 
of popular Instruction shall be established and 
maintained at the public charge, or whether tbe 
children Of tens of thousands of parents shall 
be left to the improbabilities of their circum- 
stances. To overlook and to neglect tbe edu- 
cation of tbe youth of a State Is to give tbem 
as a pledge to ignorance, and to assign them to 
thriftlessness, poverty and crime. Tbe economy 
of providing aa education for tbe young, as a 
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committee was submitted, urging the import- 
ance of the proposed High School upon the at- 
tention of the Board. On February 10th, fol- 
lowing, the report was considered, and a com- 
mittee appointed to memorialize the Legislature 
to procure the passage of a law authorizing tin- 
Board of Education to found and organize the 
New York Free Academy. On the 7th of May. 
in the same year, the Legislature of the State 
passed the act under the provisions of which the 
Institution was established, with a clause pro- 
viding that the question of adoption should be 
submitted to the people at the next ensuing 
election of school officers, to be held in June. 
The question was so submitted, and the result 
of the vote was a majority of 15,995 in its favor, 
the vote being 19,404 in tho affirmative, and 
3,409 in the negative. On the rendition of this 
enormous popular verdict, the Board proceeded 
to procure the plaasof distinguished architects, 
and before the close of November of that year, 
the ground was broken for the new institution. 

The lot upon which the building stands ex- 
tends 200 feet on Twenty-third street, and 122 : 
feet on Lexington avenue, and was purchased 
for $25,000. The edifice U 125 feet by W). and 
consists, exclusive of the basement and great 
hall, on the upper floor, of three spacious sto- 
ries, which arc intersected at right angles by 
two wide passages through the middle of Un- 
building. It was constructed with a view to 
the accommodation of one thousand students. 
The entire cost of the building was a little less 
than $50,000. 

On the 15th of January, 1849, the Institution 
was opened for the examination of candidates 
for admission, and on January 27 th, the formal 
dedication ceremonies and inauguration of the 
l'rincipal and Faculty took place, and the ac 
tive duties of instruction were commenced on 
the 5th of tho following month. 

As the Academy depended upon a class of 



simple safeguard against social disasters and 
public burdens, is so apparent, that it needs no 
illustration. 

The founders of the school system of the city 
of New York, acted early in oliedience to the 
teachings of such a policy, and half a century 
since, a society of benevolent men was incorpo- 
rated by the Legislature of the State, under the 
title of the Free School Society of New York. 
Under the control of that institution, nearly 
one hundred schools were organized at various 
times, all of which were conducted with great 
economy and prudence, yet with an enlightened 
liberality fully up to the means placed at its 
disposal by the City Treasury. 

About the year 1840, a desire for some alter- 
ation in the Common School system was ex- 
pressed by some of the people of the city, and 
after an earnest discussion of two fttU, an act 
was passed by the Legislature, by which the 
Board of Education was created, and in com- 
pliance with which act, the Commissioners were 
elected and entered npon the duties of their 
office. 

Only a few years had transpired before it 
became apparent to many, that a very import 
ant advance in the standard of popular cduca 
tion was not only expedient, but demanded by 
the wants of the city, at that time numbering 
naif a million of inhabitants. This udvonce, it 
was believed, would be obtained by the endow 
ment of an institution which should afford to 
the people the opportunities and advantages of 
a thorough collegiate course in all the branches 
which give dignity and power to a high school 
or college of the first rank. 

On the 27th July, 1846, Mr. Townsend Harris, 
one of the Commissioners, offered a resolution 
n the Board of Education, upon the adoption 
of which a committee was appointed to report 
upon the expediency of establishing such an 
Institution. After a deliberation of six months, 
on toe 20U> of January, 1847, a report (root the | students assembled for the first time from 



different schools in the city, 
whose qualifications and scholar 
ship were to 1* fully tested, and 
the number of candidate* having 
been a matter of doubt, a thor- 
ough examination was not at 
first attempted. Considerations 
of the highest importance in re- 
gard to the range of studies, tb<> 
wants of the institution, and th>- 
necessity of some experience in 
the particular sphere which the 
Free Academy was designed to 
fill, furnished additional reason-* 
for this delay in the permanent 
organization of the institution. 
The Academy, however, after the 
fullest and most mature delibera- 
tion, was organized as already 
stated, and the following named 
gentlemen entered upon their 
several duties : — 

Horace Webster, I.I. P.. Princi- 
pal. 

Edward C. Ross. Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy. 

Gerard us B. Docharty. Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy. 
Theodore Irving, Professor of History and 
Belles Lettres. 

John J. Owen, D. D, Professor of Ancient 
Languages and Literature. 

Oliver W. Gibbs, Professor of Chemistry and 
Physics. 

Jean Roemer, Professor of Frence Language 
and Literature. 

Augustin J. Morales, Professor of Spanish 
Language and Literature. 

Thedor Gustav Glaubcnsklee, Professor of 
German Language and Literature. 

Paul P. Duggan, Professor of Drawing. 
Thus originated and commenced the Free 
\csdemy— the first Institution in the State of 
New York which was specially designed to 
afford totbr poorest as well as to the wealthi- 
est citizen the benefits of a thorough collegiate 
course of studies, without any cost whatever to 
the student. The liberality and noble policy of 
its founders, and of the legislature of the 
State, have not by its history so far been made 
a matter of question, but the institution con- 
tinually extends its Influence and wins new 
friends by its career. 

The qualifications for admission to the 
Academy are as follows : No student can be 
admitted unless he reside in the city of New 
York, be thirteen years of age, shall have 
attended the Common Schools twelve months, 
and shall pass a good examination in Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar. (JeciRra- 
phy, Arithmetic, Elementary Bookkeeping, 
History of the United States, and Algebra, to 
Simple Equations inclusive- 
There arc two examinations for the admissioa 
of students daring the year, one in the month of 
February and the second in July. There are 
also two examinations for the advancement of 
students, which occupy about two weeks, just 
preceding the examinations for admission. 
These arc both oral and written, the written 
papers being auswsrs to questions propowd by 
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the professors, and which are placed in the 
hands of the students only on the morning of 
the day upon which the examinations In the 
respective subjects arc to take place. 

A few week* previous to the time for the ex- 
amination of candidates far admission, a circu- 
lar is addressed by the Presideutof the Faculty 
to the Principals of the various ward schools, 
notifying them thereof, and enclosing blank 
certificates in the following form, to be filled 
by the teacher : — 

I certify that now 

residing at No street, 

In the city of New York, aged years, on 

the day of , 18,. . . .baa been 

a pupil in School No. for 

from A. D. 

18. ...to 18.... 

Of this, lime the pnpil was In the 

Primary Department 

Dated the day of. 

Principal. 

Appended to the above is a certificate to be 
signed by the parent or guardian, as follows : — 

I hereby certify that the age of as 

gives In the foregoing certificate is correct. 



Parent or Guardian. 
The candidate thus endorsed presents himself 
before the Principal of the Academy, who di- 
rects the Registrar to make an accurate entry 
of the various facts, which are recorded in the 
respective journals, on the completion of which 
the student is furnished with a printed card, 
iontaining the following direction* s— 

1. Throughout the examination you will be 
known only by the number on the opposite side 
of this card, 

2. Do not write your name upon any of your 
Exercises. Every exercise so marked will be 
rejected. 

3. Write your number conspicuously at the 
top of every exercise. 

4. Avoid all talking or communicating with 
other candidates, either at your seal, or while 
passing in and out 

6. Bring do book of any kind to tba Exami- 
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6. Be careful not to lose this card, which 
will be called for at the close of the Examina- 
tion. 

The reverse Is blank, affording space for the 
entry of the subjects in which the student is ex- 
amined. The number by which his name is 
registered is written upon this card — the name, 
school from which he came, and parentage, 
being altogether unknown to the professors. 
This serves to prevent names or personal influ- 
ences from affecting the decision of the examin- 
ers in regard to the merits of candidates, and 
the record is made of a number in a scale of 
ten, which indicates the merit of the pupil. Ten 
is the maximum, and should the required num- 
ber not be reached, on a comparison of results 
in the various departments, the candidate is 
marked deficient, and bis application Is re- 
jected. 

The Btodent having passed bis examination, 
enters upon his course of studies, which is to 
be, in every respect, absolutely free. There is 
no charge of any kind. All the supplies are 
furnished by the Institution — lexicons and text- 
books, even to the slate pencils, paper for lite- 
rary exercises, crayons, pen-holders, drawing 
materials and mathematical instruments. The 
Academy furnishes the means, and requires 
only that the student shall furnish the industry, 
the talent, and the ambition to use them to the 
best possible advantage. 

There is a well-selected chemical and philo- 
sophical apparatus from the best European and 
American establishments, and additions are 
constantly made to these departments. The 
Library now numlicrg about four thousand vol- 
umes. Including many of the most valuable lit* 
crary and scientific works in English. French, 
fctrman. Spanish, Latin and Greek. Additions 
are made to the Library from the annual appro- 
priations out of the Literature Fund of the 
State, amounting at the present time to about 
$1,000 per annum. 

The Drawing School, which furnishes instruc- 
tion in the Fine Arts, and in every department of 



mechanical and practical drawing and descrip- 
tive geometry, is furnished with a rich supply 
of the finest casts of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and also casta of many of the Elgin marbles, 
secured especially for the Academy. 

The department of Natural History, which la 
but In Its Infancy of effort, Is supplied with a 
fine cabinet of minerals, shells, skeletons, etc., 
to which contributions and additions are mad* 
from time to time, and which will eventually 
become a valuable repository of specimens in 
this department 

In order to advance tho interests of the In- 
stitution, and to stimulate the students to greater 
effort in their career, several citizens have 
donated funds for the presentation of medals 
at the annual examinations. In 1849, Dun- 
can C. Pell placed in the bands of Trus- 
tees $600, to be invested, and the income 
applied annually, forever, to procure a gold 
metal, to be awarded to the student who shall 
have made the greatest proficiency in his gen- 
eral studies. 

Id I860, Edwin Burr created a similar trust 
for a gold medal, to be awarded to the best 
mathematician. 

In 1850, Charles T. Cromwell created a aimi- 
ilar trust for a gold medal, to be awarded to the 
best scholar in History and Belles Lettres. 

In 1853, Augustus A. Ward created a similar 
trust for the presentation of twenty bronze 
medals, to be awarded to the students who shall 
have made the most proficiency in the following 
named subjects: Chemistry, Natural History, 
Natural Philosophy. Moral Philosophy, Law, 
English, Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Oratory, Composition, Logic, Geography, 
History, Drawing, Algebra and Geometry, En- 
gineering and Hygiene. 

The Board of Education is authorised to con- 
fer degrees upon the graduates of the Free 
Academy, and iu order to preserve the distinc- 
tion between the full classical and the modern 
course, the degree of Bachelor of Arts is con- 
ferred upon tb* graduAtei in lbs department of 
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Ancient Languages, and that of Bachelor of 
Sciences upon those who have completed the 
course of Modern Languages and General Sci- 
ence and Literature 

The union of the Infant School and the Col- 
lege is completed by the Free Aoodetny. Com- 
prehending these under one grand system nf 
popular education, the little child may step 
from the nursery to the school-room, and ad- 
vancing step by step, he may make those 
attainments in literary and scientific studied, 
which will prepare him for the Iniversity, or 

Academy is the completion of the system of 
instruction, the measure of a munificent provi- 
sion for pupils of whatever class, who desire 
to enjoy the benefits of even a partial course of 
classical and scientific studies. 

The value of the Free Academy is not to be 
judged by the number of those who spend two 
or three years within Its walls, or even by the 
number of those who complete the coarse and 
graduate. While this is a prominent consider- 
ation in any question concerning its operation*. 
Hi results, and itsadvantges. there is one which 



in elevating the standard of 
In a city which is rapidly reach- 
ing a population of a million of inhabitants, 
cannot be measured. The examination through 
which the Common School pupils must pass to 
entitle them to a place in the Academy, estab- 
lishes not only a higher standard than pg 
Tioosly existed, but it demands a more perfect 
acquaintance with, and proficiency in the study 
themselves. To secure admission to the Aca- 
demy is consequently an aim in the minds of all 
who can afford to devote the time to a superior 
course of scientific and literary culture. It 
awakens the ambition of pupils in the schools. 
It stimulates them to greater exertions. It 
( diligent and critical acquisition, 
i to a bolder struggle. This ambition 
exercises a permanent influence on the charac- 
ter of thousands to a greater or less extent, and 
hence, even In these cases where only a partial 




i is also shared by 
There Is an honorable rivalry 
t them as to which school shall send the 
the largest number of candidates, and of those 
who shall pass a good examination. This spirit 
does not exist to the extent which is desirable, 
bat it exerts a great Influence in some of the 
schools. The teachers in these schools set before 
their pupils the opportunities and privileges 
freely ottered to them, and by careful training 
and preparatory labors, they send to the exami- 
ners a fine body of candidates every year. As 
soon as these have entered the Academy, a new- 
promotion of pupils throws into the highest 
Class a new group of learners, all training with 
special reference to their eliglbilty as students 
in the Academy. In such schools the purpose 
of the institution is best developed. It is not 
merely, to afford the advantages of the College 
to a few, but to distribute, reflexlvcly and pos- 
itively, its influence for the elevation of the 
grade of instruction and attainment throughout 



tern of Common School instruction Is trifling, 
compared with the advantages which may be 
reaped from it, and the Board have no hesitancy 
in commending the Free Academy to the friend- 
ship and cordial support of their successors in 
office, and to the large body of diligent 
era who have the immediate an 
Ui*k of currying out the policy of the 




INCLE SAM N 



Since the Academy was established, l.lfi3»tu- 

to'its Instrac- 
i have left. 

have gone forth to speak its praise, and to look 
back to it with gratitude and pride, and to feel it 
always as one of the tics that binds them to the 
city of New York, and her honor and prosperity. 
Had it done nothing but educate these, it would 
be well worth the money it has cost But, In 
addition to these direct results, the institution 
has an influence which reaches down through all 
the Grammar->Schools, and affects the entire eys- 
tem of public instruction. The 




fifty Grammar-Schools, with their teachers, have 
a stimulus and prize before them which awakens 
interest and ambition, both humble and noble. 
Coming from these schools, the pupils of the 
Academy meet on the common ground of Intel- 
lectual competition, and the most worthy, whe- 
ther of high or lowly birth, is he who wins the 
honors of the strife. 

The Academy deserves the • 
friendship of the public ; and all 
literary Institutions, and particularly in the 
great scheme of public instruction, should visit 
ft, witness itso; 
with Its details. 



toaar*». 



VjkLTK Ot A FoCKD OF TOTS FlNEHT LlVKX 

Tu kfa 1 1, — A single pound of flaxen thread, in- 
tended for the finest specimens of French lace, 
is valued at six hundred dollars, and the length 
of the thread is about two hundred and tweiitv- 
six miles. One pound of this thread Is more 
of gold. 
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"TwaS morning— ud lightly lb* »ofl pummcr bream 
sad played with the trass 
to the sunbeams each delicto cap, 

hepurcasare'ekr, 

While tarda la the 1, mi rejoicing!, ..ng, 
TBI Ui» etboiug wild* with lb* mtloSy rang 

Yet this was not all, for from mr/ Yah) 
The ah out* or rejoicing were horn* ea the gala ; 
Ewery city, aad Tillage, sad rural retreat, 
Brery highway and by-wny, and 
Were thronging wilh people, of all 
Tail Iota, . .ad abort folk.. old .arc 
Mammai wtta their daughters, prim 



I a laeea and ribhom . »n.i hoMay curb, 
Wbll* old men. and young men, and 
Seemed etrirlng to see which abould make the ■ 
Midat cannon* aad drums, Bute. Sddk and am, 
N'o mortal e'er heard men a din in his life— 
*i» aright plainly pererire twas do trifling 
To call from aD quartan thk straafe <l*tw.nalr*,Uoo, 

Fn a beautiful grove half a auk- out of toi 
The drama ceased their dm, and the Sf* i 

K>- 111* pi- 1- i.f tht ir nuMeri 'jit nuU't and mute 

So aileut waa all, one might easily hear 

The aigh of the hreeae la the aim branch** near. 

Tbra the President rasa, with a amite and a how, 
Waring, ' ' ladle* and Gentlemen, — Honor ua now 
With roar earefut attention; and allow me, I urar. 
To anaouno* 'Code Sam ' aa your apaakar to-day." 



11 Carte 8am " alowtr rose— took hi* quid from hii < 
Put hla apectaeam on , and mad* ready to apeak— 

" Ma. Ilustricrr. Liimu axd Crmran Wa 

Are a very great people, aa douhtlraa jou aee. 
(Kir country extend* from the ca*t to the weat— 
Of all landa under baa van our own ta the beat — 
And no other nation, aa Joatly aa we, 
Can be truthfully utled Me krore aad Ac /re*. 

1 Why, air I alne* oar origin, we 
Than the whole worid together a< 



udtad I 



The world, air appeared to bo aearcaiy all re 
Till the glariana dawn of the year .Sm-njf are. 
There waa never, but ease, in the hiat'ry of man, 
A great act achieved till we Yankees began ; 
And that, air, waa when, by kind Pro-rid™** bleat, 
folumb 



" But tittle he thought that a 
In thoae aewly found 



Would fairly. 



Terytbiag in the put. 



And little thought Rrltain— prouil, stalely old 
When, with lettera and cbaiaa, to our country 
That the rod in the haDd of her apanky young 
Would eoon ecourge her back to. her bain* o'er 
And. much aa ah* hated to. make her declare 




" I waa never a boaster ; but, air, I must say, 
That I think wo'v* done wondere almost In oar day; 
Juat think of our twice whipping England 
And the «H say* we did that thing (airly and 

And I think we're been paid for It cleverly, too ; 
For we forced them to yield ua the beat of their hvj 
And near half their dominion fell into our bands. 

"Then, we're routed the Indiana out of all places. 
And hare nmrly effaced of their worka the last t 
ktade tbelr fine, fertile hunting-grounds wholly our own. 
And all that opposed are now erattered and gone. 
Tot w* gave them, to krrp. till we wanted it back, 
( tf oVavrti and f<anU a beau ttf ul tract ; 
And they'll always be welcome to nfow il and seat < 
Till we make up our minda that we're likely to need, at; 
And then, I presume, 'twill moat likely be best 

No^Uon^ earth ^Utuchm^l^^X^'" 
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It User* an American dues uoi rwuomUT 
Tbt sjlnitnui acta of the tenth of September f 
When 0>neiS»oeji PumaT met England's prowl host 
On tb* n>« of Lake Brio, wl ttseneed their bout f 
Or what oar bmr ' Hsckout 1 did at Orleans • 
Ah I in 1'aml** know trail what In* bravery ■ nn i 

- Why, air, yon may tab* all the hemes of yore— 
llennibela, Selptn, Oaan, a oonro— 
Or. of son asndern U rn ** t ake a Nelson aad Key, 
Napoleon and Welltogtoa, bran a* ware they— 
And they 11 bite, a* Um tten lade away boa tbt gam, 
■Ti ll|— .1 by lbs aw of «ur o* n WASHINGTON I 

• 'Well, far yware w»'vw goo* on, growing wisn aad ftriasiwr, 
TBI Ik* world mm our tqael on earth, sir, no km***- I 
Whate'ar we've attempted »« always ban dona, 
And tb* notion of .failure with us U unknown 

Mr. President— twally, I don't atan to boat, 
Bat look at our country— just ass what a host 
Of cilia and villsgws tvwrywben riaa, 
And oil tba rmnll of oca vast eoterpnm. 
Than look at our rirert, all swarming and 
With aig boats and little boat*, pumaf aad _ _ 
And then, too, la passing , I auy as w»U natation, 
~ t tteaxobonts thenuetrn art a 1 a n ke r n u i i a M iin, 



" Oar harbors, too. an all fairly alln 
With steamers and easels that hourly arrive ; 
F.rery region of earth, whether far off or near, 
That oan master a all, win he sure to eras haws ; 
And avwry poor wretch, who from famine would Bra, 
Ships Mattel/ and ass iw far Um ' land of the fro*.' 

•' Then there are our railroad*— I ay it with pride— 
I presume we kare more than the whole world basin* ; 
And we aakr them ourselves, sir, aad pay for them to* ; 
W* Yankees don't lounge when we'we something to do- 
But w* roll up our sleeres, sir, and handle the shad* 
With a hearty good will, till our roads are an mad* 

Why, sir, from old Maine to the ' Father of looda,' 
Through valleys and marsha, o'er streams aad through 
•rood*, 

Tb* snort of oar stoat Iron Hon* may be beard. 
As he dasbM slang with the speed of * bird. 
And to toll you th* truth, before many a year. 
The Parade alone will arrest his career. 
We are bound to go on, be It fair or foul wenthec. 
Tin aw link th* Atlantic and Facias together I 

•The* think of ear mineral reswore** too— 

We can never -xhr"-* them, whatever we do. 

Ws haw* got enough oual, sir, sept safely la store, 

To last us far* we, aad protobly aor* ; 

Our Load Isexhaust to ss Galena sloo* 

Would amply supply «bt *>>al* Temperate Zona. 

W* bar* Iron to equal oar utmost daabwa, 

For Use making of railroads and telegraph win*, 

Aad far all other am* baeiiVsa that there are. 

And still baa a plenty remaining to spar*. 

We ' we Copper enough , sir — plan pardon the Igtuw — 

To make boilers ss big as Lake bis. or bigger— 

Aad , though you may mail*, my optaloa Is Strang, 

That at stall reenter Hum aalnrnr as/ore Umg. 

" And then, sir. th* credit Is all due to us 
Of making th* lightning sobarvleot to ana, 
Bad it not been lor Franklin, who opeaad th* way 
Tb then mighty discoveries, th* world, sir, to-day 
Might have been Just as foggy a ever It was 
About Btctrlcity's wonderful ban. 

" W* avail ourselves, too, of all valuable labors, 
And of all new discoveries mad* by our neighbors — 
Aad ere they suspect that they scarcely are known, 
Bowse Yankee inventor has made them bis own— 
Improved to his liking, aad nt them in motion, 
Ire they're fairly complete t'other side of th* ocean. 

" I don't toast of all this, sir, but who 4ueen1 know 
That the world onto as the whole honor does owe 
Of setting th* telegraph wires la motion »— 
And we're going to nod tana, sir, strata*! (Are' Ikr ocean: 
When we first talked about it, old croakers eiclalmed 
That the uousAl was enough to make sum* folks ashamed 
And hundred" aid. wisely, we never could do It- 
Bat the thing cosdd be dan, aad ww very well knew it ; 
And now we'a our charter, and the work It progrts o ing. 
Aad wilt soon be all dan*, sir, with Pro.idenn' 1 1 as tog. 



There's oat thought, however, co n ne c ted with this. 
Which nets a a damper somewhat to our bliss. 
We atways supposed that no tun* would be taken 
For the new* to nam eve*— but we wen mistaken. 
It has lately been prove d an d , I think, pretty clearly— 
That the time can't ae less than a second, sir, nearly , 
And that's a good wall* to at waiting, you know, 
For folks who have got wo i 



We're a isarwat asnpis, too— than is no other nation 
Donna much as we do to promote Education, 
Young people art wiser at twain years old now 
Than talks sren at slaty a few years age. 
A Am years old sad can read, whistle, and sing ; 
At In, smoke cigars, and all that tort of thing , 
Bead novels at au, anil talk gravely of marriage ; 
At tight, take Luc ladia to rid* in the carriage ; 
At tea, having cllmbtd to the height of all knowledge, 
Reoeln his diploma aad lienors a too liege; 
At twelve, can elope, wed a charming young wife, 
And very sou* after be sealed /or it/c 

Thea In literature— wbcre's then a pec pi* can bout 
ike us <rf their authors— so mighty a host f 
Wot the frogs that ta i m bl l l at M a tt' command •** 
Could outuunuW the Fun* ww have in our land- 
Not men rkymtrt ami scrioMers, who writ* but far nunc, 
Bat tana who a hip* usipsruaoa may claim— 
Who e'ea to tbt top of 1 'amass us will climb, 
Aad rival old Homer aad Mil ton la time. 

' ' Our Novelists, too, only think what a number I 

1 wonder If ever thay at, drink or slumber , 

(in* would trunk they should work with I n csat n t dispatch 

To turn out of novels a mighty a batch. 

And all JtVst rose lea storo*. written with taste— 

Not a ward a a syUaMe evwr mliplaoed — 

And each nicely covered with orstuu/ni yellow, 

Knougb to bewitch any sensible fallow 1 

" Than't aaotber grant movement just now going on. 
And 1 deem it important that this should he known. 
You all an aware how the ladia hart beta 
Oppressed and controlled by tyrannical Ban ; 
But aow, like true Yankee*, they're rising in might, 

a right. 



"Aad it's proper thay shoo Id they're Americana, /rat, 
Independent, and envoi, a justly at ww I 
And when they aspire to torn* glorious deed, 

W< should pull of ear bate, aad ay, blandly, 'f at*?.' 

1 know no good reaaun why thay should not stand 
A* high a tbt rata, la their own native land — 
Be Lawyers, or I toe tors, or long faced Ikrtnee, 
Or Leaden v/ Arsssat, should that suit their minds. 

"Tb* fact of It is, they mil have their own way, 

Let a grumble, and tret, and ocenplsm a we nay. 

If they ay they will vole at elections, (Ary stsil, 

And we may mm well Just be calm and keep still, 

For our long, prosy sermons will do us no good ; 

They wfll baa thru- just RKisrra, and lt't right that they 

should . 

' ' And aow, In conclusion, permit ma to ay, 

That though ours Is a glorious pattioc to-day, 

Yet we baa ttlll loftier protects In view, 

Which none bat true Yankee* could e'sr carry through. 



" First of atl, our Republic, fret, 1 
must extend o'er th* whole of this I 
We mast drive from oar Continent sll foreign powers ; 
Make the British IWealons and ktesteeeea ; 
Get Cuba away tram old content Spain ; 
And her fair sister Lsles we must likewise obtain. 



" Thtn thtn't Soath Iwiarlra Whs too, must b* 

Anne ted to this country. And now let me see— 

There's Central America, we can't do without It ; 

And th* PariBe Mends, while WW an about It, 

I guea ow'tl secure. And I think a good plan 

Is to take la old China, and also Japan 

For if once then two countries acknowledge our my, 

All Aula will doubtlta go with them Mm* day. 

As lor Africa— why , ww already ban got her 

All /airly disposed */ flu ride <rf Ikt vattr— 

So that now then It nothing hut Europe remaining, 

That ww ottd to are very much sbowt gatolag. 

Bat I guea well not meddle with bar right away, 

lot we're certain to tan bar at a* distant day. 



k Thus, certain ol ruling all natioos en long— 
Secure to tb* present, united and strong — 
We will hop* that our country forever amy at 
' The load of Ike teat*, and Ue home o/ Ike /res.' " 
KB, July 6, laid. 



(Tan following lines from an anonymous outiapoadenl 
exhibit son* Jut, though they occasions lly lack JUisk. 
Tb* writer It, perhaps, a Unit too hard apon old "AV 
blast," bat ntvwrthihw* be shall ban a bearing J 

IKV1ITOPOL. 

ctrraararoL 1 dtaant work of death I 

Encttd by the slavish Cossack's band, 
Must Britain's ton before thy fartrat set, 

And beam no awn upon bar Indian strand 1 
Shall orphans shudder at thy attend nam*, 

Aad Koran* wear ha able cloak of woe. 
Till thou shalt fall to an tba martial least 

Of oat who hat atea Freedom's deadly fa*F 
Must Christian blood at shad la this fool work. 
To shield the idle and voluptuous Tub t 

Ala ! what mans this carnage, blood, and strifs — 

Tins incarnation of a plural oath I — 
But slave* endeavoring to prolong the lilt 

Of Albion, while tb* dawa a dying breath I 
Her ill starr 'd empire round the Indian main, 

And Turkey's freedom hi voluptuous strife, 
Art all this hateful warfare to to gala, 

With inch a aad expenditure of Ufo I 
Led Inland, Hungary, Italy, attest 
That Fretdosu bat no place la rfixgiand's to atl. 

The proud usurper of th* throne of Gaul, 

W h o a Isjgjncis once tar Freedom's piis|iaai stood. 
Matt aal— with Britain's Queen— his Code's fall. 

When h* should wash away that stela In blood I 
Thou dwarf of litre ulna origin I 

Has ocean covered St Hs Una's shore, 
That aha who Gaul's eternal foe bat been, 

Most win her laurels by thy subjects' gore J 
But, weak and ban on* I tb* aaassini boar 
May give the Boraan nrexnium to such power. 

Tba mighty angle rd Jehoaor'd Franca 

Bat now ilaotBiitd from bar lofty light, 
And with the British Una must advance, 

To lead her worshippers to shame and blight. 
No bitter memory of Waterloo 

Isuw live within the Gaul's avwngicvg breast ; 
His patriot pride, though veiled to Britain's view. 

But slaps within a transitory rest ; 
And toon shall wake, la vsngtanee, to recall 



What thowgh th* lUsmlaa Bar the harem guard, 
And wake, by growling, its unhsllra'd rat f 

It wore a more appropriate reward 
Than Albion's lion guarding Allah's blsa'd. 

That offspring of obscenity aad blood, 
The Mot of yean, and man's i 

nan fail i 



otqat, and Turkey's land shall be 
Tbt bona of Fin Ion aad Morality. s j as, 

Nnr You, July 13, 1856. 



DisnvmoN of Sefastopoi. — P*b«atopol hag 
been a bounebold word in all ChrleteDtsom for 
nearly a year past ; but probably very few who 
have repeated it to often, bare any Idea that 
the word itself bad any classical mpiincation. 
A writer In one of the daily joornals aaya s— 

I woald inform mich of the public as do 
not know ft already, that there was former- 
ly a Roman Emperor called AHjrustu*, which, 
(Vim; made Greek, becomes StUiMm, both sjff- 
nlfTlng; venerable or wonbipfnl : that the 
Greek for 'city' la pofat. and that StituUvelu, 
or Sebaitapal, a word courx ajndmi of theae, 
mean* the City of Auirustu", analogous to 
which are the compounds Consiantinople (City 
of Constantinc). Adrianople (City of Adrian), 
etc. Several cities were called after Augustus ; 
one in Cilicia, and another in Judea, were both, 
called .SrvW,). London was called A igvMa after 
Um. But few would recognlte in 'he I 
Um ancient nanu of t 
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Van has been an inhabitant of this glob* 
about six thousand yean ; and yet bit knowl- 
edge of Its Internal structure can sorely be 
•aid to be Mela-deep. The diameter of the 
earth is about eight thousand mile*; bot man 
has been able to send hie plummet down into 
the ocean only nine or ten mile*, whilst in the 
■olid earth, be baa scarcely penetrated to the 
depth of a single mile. The fly that crawls 
over the rough skin of an orange, knowa eom- 
of the internal condition of 
man doe* of the internal con- 
dition of the earth. For thousands ol years, 
the question has been mooted, whether the in- 
terior Of the earth is solid, or a molten, liquid, 
burning mas* ; and the question Is no nearer 
being settled now than it was two thousand 
years ago. 

In descending into some mines, the tempera- 
tare has been found to Increase at a regular 
rate, which, at a few thousand feet in depth, 
would be sufficient to melt nil mil«-tances which 
are found in the crust of the earth. And this 
has been regarded by some as conclusive proof 
that the whole body of the earth, except the 
crust, is glowing with intense heat But this 
argument soeme to be refuted by the condition 
of the ocean, which shows no increase of tem- 
perature, as we descend into its depths— but 
rather the contrary. According to the eup- 
poeed law of increasing temperature, as we 
I into the earth, there should be sufficient 
i at eight or 
: only to set the 

the whole mass of waters at once. But 
a, with bis sounding apparatus, has felt of 
the water at that depth, and found it " as cool 
as a cucumber." What, then, are volcanoes, 
or burning mountains! Are they the chimnies 
or safety-valves to let off the surplus smoke 

res, to keep 
her boiler! Or 
shall we adopt the idea of some of the old phi- 
losophers, that the earth is a huge tiring ani- 
mal? Then we might regard volcanoes and 
burning mountains as inflammatory pimples, 
festering sores, boils, cutaneous eruptions, by 
which the crude humors of the great body are 
off, and the health of the animal prc- 
Bnt the doctors 
not undertake to decide. 



agree. 



We confess, however, to rather a liking for 
the theory that the earth is an animal, trotting 
through space, mm ipatU. It give* us an Idea 
that we are all baring a fine ride on a sort of 
horseback— that we take an airing, In the course 
of a year, by a ride of some six hundred mil- 
lions of miles, to say nothing of the rolling 
over that we get every day and night We feel, 
too, that we hare backed a safe animal, sure- 
of wonderful sagacity ; one that 
, but that knows his track and 
keeps it better than any circus hone in the beat 
regulated amphitheatre. 

But it was not our purpose at this time to 
■ noble animal, or his feats of 
agility, but simply to call atten- 
i to one of his cutaneous inflammatory pim- 



pie* : aitd old sore that has lately broken out 
and been running again. 

Vesuvius has a greater historical celebrity, 
prohably, than any other volcano on the globe. 
It is a mountain rising about three thousand 
and six hundred feet above the level oi the sea, 
and situated about six miles south-east of 
Naples, in Italy. This mountain is described 
by the ancients, as being exceedingly fertile 
around the base, but very barren towards the 
summit Its volcanic character was known in 
very remote antiquity. In the time of Strabo, it 
showed signs of having been formerly in fjreat 
activity, but was then quiet, and that author 
concluded the mountain had burnt itself out 
and was extinguished for want of fuel. Diodo- 
ros Siculus also describes it as being in a quiet 
state in his time, but as having the appearance 
that it had been on lire at some remote period. 

The first great eruption of this volcano on 
record, was that which occurred on the 24th of 
August, A. D. 79, when the towns of Hercu- 
laneum, Pompeii, and S labia;, were burled under 
terrible showers of volcanic sand and stones, 
and destroyed and lost to the world. After 
sixteen hundred yean the rains of Herculaneum 
were accidentally discovered, by digging a 
welL And some yean afterward, Pompeii was 
also discovered. The remains of these towns 
have since been disinterred and explored to a 
considerable extent Herculaneum was buried 
from seventy to a hundred feet beneath the 
surface. This thick was supposed to have 
accumulated from several different eruptions of 
of the mountain. Pompeii was lying only about 
a dozen feet below the surface. 

It was at this great eruption, which buried 
Herculaneum. that the elder Pliny lost his life. 
He was in command of the Roman fleet on the 
ooast of Campania at the time, and landed to 
have a nearer and better view of this grand 
and exciting phenomenon, and also for the pur- 
pose of aiding the Inhabitants, who might wish 
to find shelter in his fleet. As be approached 
too near the mountain, he was suffocated by 
the sulphurous vapor. After this eruption, 
Vesuvius continued a burning mountain, with 
occasional eruptions, for about a thousand 
yean. Then the mountain had rest again, and 
the fires seemed to be nearly extinct for about 
four hundred years— that is, from the beginning 
of the twelfth to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. A severe eruption occurred In 1606, 
and since then the volcano has been active, at 
frequent intervals, till the present time. One 
of the most powerful eruptions kuown for some 
yean past, has occurred the present season. 
An interesting and graphic account of the 
is given by a correspondent of the " Lon- 
don Daily New*," which we copy as follows :— 

Katw, SstonUr, lt»r &, 18S5. 
Havnto purchased our torches at Itesina, we 
turned out of the high road into the compara- 
tively narrow and heavy route which begins the 
ascent It Is formed of loose volcanic dost and 
pulverised lava ; and hard work it is indeed 
for the weary horses to get along. Ours acted 
most prudently, by refusing to advance, so 
that dismounting, we took to our legs. A 
up alone, so dense 
or going; for 
be it known that, apart from curiosity, many 
folt not a littls relief at the uruption, as though 



it had saved them from the disasters of an 
i itr<ti(jusWe, and were full, therefore, of joyous- 
ness. As we got close under the mountain, wo 
experienced something like disappointment, for 
the elevation on which the 
hid from our view the fire a 
streams of lava which, even from Naples, form- 
ed so magnificent a spectacle. As we got high- 
er and higher, the glare of light reflected on 
the sky became visible, and by the time we got 
to the Hermitage, the grandeur of the scene 
began to open upon ua Pushing on from this 
point through cicerones and donkeys, horses, 
carriages, and Christians, as bipeds are styled 
in Naples, we traversed for some distance the 
road which leads to the cone, when, turning 
sharp off to the left we arrived at a point on 
the stream of lava, where it forms a cascade. 
This is about a mile or a mile and a hah* from 
Its source ; and here a vast crowd was assem- 
bled, as though it afforded the grandest eolyo 
iToet/uo. To tell the truth, your correspondent 
labors to write coolly, for such was the magni- 
ficence of the scene, that were one to trust too 
much to his feelings, he would be hurried into 
what might appear exaggeration. 

The lava on which we stood was yesterday • 
boiling, moving strcnm ; it waa still hot to our 
feet and t&kintr up the loos* pieces of coke, 
the glowing 'ire was clearly perceptible be- 
neath ; we lit cftr cigars at it, and played all 
kinds of practical jokes; and, jumping over 
the fiery fissures, stood by the side of the bed 
of moving lava. Imagine thousands of tons 
of coke carted out together, and rolling mass 
over mats, and some idea may be formed of the 
noise — not that it was loud, but that a wide- 
spread, Incessant eh— sh — sb — ah, like water 
over pebbles. When a great accumulation of 
had been formed at the edge of the 
the outer blackened crust broke up, 
and. rolling over into the abyss below, bounded 
from rock to rock down among the chestnut 
trees, which writhed and flamed up, and then 
fell over. The Immense body of heat and light 
which then burst forth nearly scorched and 
blinded us, and instinctively we held up our 
hands to ward it off. The b 
in this direction is 100 palms, says the " ! 
tan Journal ;" from my observation, I should 
say, near 200 palms. Of course, all calcula- 
tion must be mere guess work, as who can 
measure a fiery flood? 

I never witnessed such mighty results of 
power apparently so unconnected with any 
cause. It produced the same impression upon 
me that the Toledo or Strand might do, were 
either to take It into its head to walk. There 
was a solid plain which we might have crossed 
some eight and forty houn before, now going 
full drive over a precipice some thirty or forty 
feet deep, and then stealing onward, as it I 
Is, through chestnut groves, and vb 
villages, and threatening places of i 
elderatlon. Above the precipice, the stream — 
or rather two streams, which are united at the 
cataract — flows through a plain In a serpentine 
form, and following back its course, we arrived 
at the foot of the cone. 

Half way up, we came upon the first of seven 
mouths, all of which throw out either lava or 
stones, or both. Those which threw out lava 
bubbled and gurgled over, while those which 
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nude • gf*»ter effort and threw oat stone*, 
kept up an incessant noise, as that of a diftant 
heavy cannonade. What a foreground was 
thiat Behind these la the distant*, the back- 
pound wan furmed of heavy manses of lurid 
clouds, showing oft* by a strong contrast the 
vivid flames in front The lava flowed down 
the sides of the mountain in w ares of Are, and 
railing through the valley we bad just passed, 
precipitated itself into the gulf above which 
we stood at first Of course, we ladled up 
•ante liquid lava and fixed some coppers in it, 
i glad to move off. The wind oc- 
witb it that curtain of 
lnrid elooda. Our guide warned ns to be off. 
on penalty of sharing the fate of Pliny, a con- 
raramation earnestly to be avoided, we thoujrht, 
however great our respect for the old Roman, 
that evening, the seven months have all 
ne. The lava still 
i the mountain in the di- 



of San Sebaetanlo, 

di Somme, being the same direction it took in 

1822. It baa already occupied the bed of a 

river, destroyed much plantation, and in threat- 
ening still greater injury. The Marchese St 
Angelo, who has property in that direction, has 
been removing bis furniture from his villa as a 

tioo, though not so effective a spectacle at a 
distance as the last. I* far more imposing when 
viewed close, and threatens to be more destruc- 
tive. 

Nina, Thandsy, Hay 10, US* 
The lava has now advanced ten miles from 
it* source, and is doing terrible damage. I 
have before me the report of Cozzolino as to 
the latest changes which have taken place 
about the cone. Just at the base of It, a lake 
of fire has been formed, which looks like a red 
tea In an undulatory state. In the very center j 



of this has opened another crater, which is 
throwing out red hot stones. On the morning 
of the 7th, the crater at the very summit fu-wl. 
as it were, two heavy cannonades ; and after 
p-nding forth lightning, names and stones, 
broke up altogether. In the middle of the 
have been formed, and from 
i like a river, and runs 
on the side of the Cnvallo as far as the Mina- 
tore. Here four other craters have been form- 
ed, which throw up bitumen In ttc manner of 
pyramid*, and resemble gigantic exhibitions of 
fireworks. The whole of the summit of the 
crater is therefore like a sponge, and must ine- 
vitably tall in. The thin crust trembles under 
your feet Too may see the stones dance with 
the tremulous movement ; the part immediately 
round the crater looks like the sides of a heat- 
ed copper boiler. 

Soch is a true statement of what is going On 
on the summit. There are reports of an ripen- 
ing toward Pompeii, which is not unlikely, and 
of another toward Beaina, but I have 
np for some days, as the danger is i 
great Before I write again, I shall make the 
. attempt. 1 .ast night I went to the scene of the 
must stirring interest after an interval of two 
days. The whole length of this usually quiet 
ruiid was like a fair, and such was the throng 
of carriages which were moving on in three 
Unas that it was with difficulty we ever arrived 
at our 



aced neighborhood, the inhabitants were re-] 

moving their goods, and on a bridge in the I 
middle of the little township of CercoloJ 
(through which in the winter time thunders 
down from the summit of Vesuvius, one of 

stood a company of sappers. Creeping under 
the solid handsome bridge into the bed of the 
river, went up in face of the lava, which was 
now coming rapidly down. Here, again, were 
sappers, raising mounds on either aide to 
divert the ruin from some private grounds and 
keep the lava in one straight coarse. The 
smoke which rose over the beads of the multi- 
tudes, told us we were close on the spot ; and 
climbing up the bank and walking along the 
top, we looked down on this mighty mass of 
fire. How changed the neighborhood in two 
days! Where I walked on Sunday night was 
now a sea of Are, The side road by which I 
had come down into the main stream from Pol- 
lena and Massa di Somroe was now full of 
blackened coke. The houses on the borders of 
the village had fallen — In one, thirty poor peo- 
ple lived ; a small chapel was swallowed up, a 
gentleman's villa, and a sad extent of vine- 
yard and garden ground. On the other side of 
the great lava bed, another stream was branch- 
ing off to San Sebaatanio. We bad hoped to 
cross it, and ascend to the cascades again— 

but it was no longer possible ; for. as one says, 
speaking of a marshy country in the winter, 
the lava wag ont The Ore here had begun to 
enter the burial ground of the little town, but 
was diverted from its course by a wall. On the 
opposite side of the stream were the King and 
all the royal family. The banks on either side 
were thronged with curious and anxious multi- 
tudes, whose frees were lighted up with the 
blaze of hundreds of torches, and with the 
more resplendent flame of the rapidly descend- 
ing lava. Since the morning it had moved a 
mile. It was like a vast river of glowing coke. 
As it moved on, the tens of thousands of lumps 
rolled and tumbled one over the other, crack- 
ling and grinding and grating ; and when from 
the very face of it a large lump fell off, the ap- 
pearance was that of an Iron furnace when the 
Iron is being drawn. To make the resemblance 
more complete, at such times men darted for- 
ward with long poles taken from the neighbor- 
ing vineyards, and pulled out great masses of 
lava, in which they imbedded money for sale. 
What struck me at first, and still strikes me, as 
the most majestic feature in the whole scene, is 
the alow, silent, irresistible motion of that fiery 
flood. Active, almighty power, without an 
effort 1 Sweeping everything before it, over- 
coming every obstacle, growing up against in- 
tervening walls or houses, and devouring them 
bodily, and then marching on in the same pi- 
lent, unrelenting, irresistible manner as before. 
There was a spot beneath my feet where a wall 
of mason work had been built to break the vio- 
lence of the winter floods ; to this spot all eyes 



very edge. There was a general buzz and 
manner of voices. The royal family stood op- 
posite to me, intermingled with the crowd, 
looking on with intense anxiety. 

At last it broke, not hurriedly, still with a 
certain show of majesty. At first, a few sma'.l 
lumps fell down ; then poured over a pore li- 
quid of metal, like thick treacle, clinging some- 
times mass to mass from Its glutinous charao- 
acter, and last of all tumbled over gi^antio 
lumps of scortsB. Then on it moved once more 
in its silent, regular course, swelling np and 
spreading over the vineyards on either maej 
and now there was a rush for the road which 
traverses this lava bed. Houses and the bridge 
bordered the road, the carriages had all been 
ordered off, and the bridge was being broken 
down — we were cut off completely. The sen- 
tinels would not let as pass, and struck us and 
drove ns back ; bat we forced our way, and 
then found too surely that it was impossible to 
get on. The bridge was half demolished, and 
by the light of the torches we could see tho 
soldiers above working with the pick and ax. 
We had, therefore, to retrace our steps, and 
making a long circuit through the open country 
and over walls, came round to the top of the 
bridge. " Run," said the sentinels, « or yout 
will be too late." We crossed the narrow para- 
pet which was still remaining, and soon after- 
ward down went the whole fabric. In this way, 
it is hoped that the lava may be diverted from 
the townships of St Scbastiano, Mana di 
Somme and Pollena, which stand on either side, 
and have as yet only suffered partially. Cer- 
colo, through which, however, the stream ia 
rolling, will be eacrlflcod. The expectation is, 
that the lava, should the eruption continue, 
will flow down to the Ponte Maddaloni and into 
the sea. So grand and so destructive an erup- 
tion has not been known for many years, and 
even now we cannot tell how or when It will 
terminate. The mountain is literally seamed 
with lava, and many fear a violent explosion 
of the tragedy. 



it in an hour ; as yet it was distant from It 
seventy yards, perhaps. Gradually it rose in 
height and swelled out in vast proportions, and 
then vast masses fell off and rolled forward ; 
then it swelled again as fresh matter came 
pressing down behind, and so it broke, and on 
it rollad again and again, till it arrived ai the 



FARMER'S CLUB. 

In a magazine for the ptcpU, what subject- 
can be more appropriate or more interesting' 
than agriculture t Agriculture is the great 
business of man ; for when he was placed on 
the earth, he was commanded to "subdue and 
repl',*nlzh" It And If be would give more 
heed throughout the world to that great and 
primitive command, the race would undoubtedly 
be far happier, more pure and virtuous, and 
make better progress in all 
ments. Then would nations 
heat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning books. Then the science 
of agriculture would, as it should, take the 
lead of all ssiencee ; and the earth, everywhere 
touched by the magic power of chemical sci- 
ence, would supply all the wants of man. while 
of him bat very little labor. It was 
if we remember right, who said, if 
God ever bad a chosen people on earth, it is 
the farmers. If, therefore, wo devote more 
attention hereafter than we have heretofore. In 
this magazine, to agriculture and to farmers, 
we beg the exquisite dandy, in kids and tights, 
or the snob who considers labor too degrading; 
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say, not to torn up hto nose at the 
of nock ungentlemanly matter*. 

Adam «>l»'« aad En «*aa, 

was tbrn li^c flvallctaaa f" 

tote, or New York, baa 
years, a' branch organisation 
styled the " Farmers' Club of the American 
Institute." The Club holds regular meetings 
at the rooms of the Institute, in Broadway, 
every Tuesday, at noon, during a considerable 
portion of the year, and on the drat and third 
Tuesday of the month the remainder of the 
year. The meetings are open to the public; 
all are invited to attend, and sometime* farmers 
and men of science come a long distance to 
give and receive useful information on the vari- 
ous subject? that are brought np for discussion 
before the Club ; for the subjects are not con- 
fined to agriculture, but embrace inventions, 

in any of the 



This Club is a valuable institution, and dis- 
seminate* a good deal of useful infunnation 
atnong the people. The President of the Insti- 
tute sometimes presides at those meetings of 
the Fanners* Club, but more frequently some 
prominent fanner, or other gentleman present, 
is invited to take the chair. But the laboring 
oar, to speak nautical ly, is mainly pulled by 
the Secretary ; or, to change the figure to me- 
chanics, the Secretary is the man mainly de- 
pended upon to oil the machinery and turn the 
crank to keep It in motion. This man, who 
has filled the honorable post of Secretary of 
the Farmers' Club for many years, to Judge 
Henry Meigs— a gentleman of the old school, 
highly educated, an old graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, and, many years ago, a member of Con- 
gress from this city. Familiar with almost the 
whole circle of sciences, be now finds bis great- 
eat delight in the science of agriculture, and 
thinks the man who learns, and teaohes others, 

but one grew before," is deserving more honor 
than the general who leads an army through 
a successful campaign, or even he who should 
conquer and take Sevastopol. 

The Institute frequently receive* publications 
of value and interest from abroad, not only in 
but in French, German, and other lan- 
From theso works, Judge Meigs, who 
is an excellent linguist, make* many transla- 
tions, upon agriculture and other sciences, and 
usually reads such as have more than ordinary 
interest, at the meetings of the Club. Then 
follow discussions upon any subject before the 
Club, or any that may be proposed by a mem- 
ber. Usually some subject is given out at each 
meeting to be discussed at the next, in order 
that the members and viators may have time 
to collect information, and come prepared to 
throw light upon the subject It is the enstoui, 
also, for fanners and Others to bring specimen* 
of fine plant* and choice seeds to the meetings 
of the Club, to interchange with each other. 

New inventions in machinery, for agricultural 
or other purposes are often exhibited at the 
meeting of the Club, and their merits discussed, 
and sometimes submitted to the examination of 
a committee. An Interesting Instance of this 
kind we witnessed at a meeting of the Jlub, 
two or three weeks ago, In a new patent bo- c- 
by Mr. Sswall Short, of New 



London. Connecticut, wbo brought it to the 
Club fur examination. 

thb PATiirr Homs-aaos 
attracted a good deal of attention, and bid* 
fair to be a valuable improvement, though thai 

of its use. This improvement does away en- 
tirely with the cruel practise of driving nails 
into the bone's hoof, which not unfroquently 
" touch the quick," causing great pais to the 
animal, lameness, and sometimes ruin. The 
new shoe has not a nail or nail-hole In it 
Otherwise, it is made in the common form, and 
is held on to the foot by an iron cap something 
in the shape of a low cut vamp of a man's lea- 
ther shoe, or the leather peak on the front of 
a boy's cloth cap. This iron cap on the boof 
is about two Inches wide at the toe, but nar- 
rower on each aide toward'* the heel. It is so 
thin as to be a little flexible, and is fastened to 
toe foot by a screw pacing through the two 
cods behind the heel. The lower edge of this 
cap fit* into u groove cut in the outer edge of 
the hhoe, which holds them together, and the I 
screw fastens them both to the hoof This cap I 
does not come to much wear, and will last out 
many shoes ; so that the inventor thinks the | 

while it possesses many advantage* besides 
being more comfortable for the horse. The 
hor*e can go to bed at night with shoe* off, 
like other folks, and have them put on his feet 
again iti the morning. He can run barefoot in 
the pasture, and pnt hit shoes on to go to mill 
He can hare a pair of smooth shoes on hand 
i and soft weather, and also shoes with 
sharpened corks to slip on when the ground to 
Huddenly covered with iee. The inventor had 
used these shoes on an active and valuable horse 
about three months, and said the hone seemed 
to bo well pleased with them. He thought If 
mid rpeak, he should soon receive from 
a vote of 



the steam to escape into the smoke-pipe or 
eh imney. As soon as the air in the room begin* 
to grow too dry again, the cord* slacken, the 
valve opens, and more steam enters. It is an 
ingenious affair ; and. in many cases, wt should 
Hunk it l 



nT0R0!O;TK[C SELF-nEGn-ATOlL 

This is a new invention, exhibited at the name 
meeting of the Club, by Dr. Ross, the inventor. 
He stated, that some years ago, medical gentle- 
men had expressed a strong desire for some in- 
vention to regulate the amount of moisture in 
rooms and bouses, as an Important matter for 
health and comfort, especially in cold weather, 
when apartment* are heated with coal, and the 
atmosphere becomes dry, uncomfortable and 
uobealthfot. Dr. Ross had turned his attention 
to the subject forseveral years, and at tost had 
prepared an apparatus which he thought would 
answer the purpose. He presented a small 
model in operation at the Club. A boiler to 
supply steam may bo attached to any furnace 
or stove in the building, with a pipe to convey 
steam to the apartment where the dryness of the 
atmosphere to to be regulated. The regulator 
consists simply of small linen cords stretched 

across one side of the room, and attached to 

When the air is dry, too dry, the cords bang 
loose, and the valve communicating with the 
apartment is then open, and the steam (lows Into 
the room. Soon the moisture causes the cords 

to contract, to shorten, and when the air In the 
room is sufficiently moist, the cords have con- 
so as to close the valve leading into the 
ad to open theolh.r valve, which allows 



an fa- 
miliar with the Dame of Lord Kaimes, from bit 
celebrated work, entitled " Elements of Criti- 
cism;" but we presume few are aware that be 
is entitled to equal honor and fame for h:i 
labors in agriculture. We learn some particu- 
lars concerning this distinguished man. from a 
paper read by Judge Meigs to the Club. He 
was of a noble Scottish family— a deacendant 
of the Earl of Home. His name was Henry 
Home : his title of nobility was Lord Kaimes. 
He was born in ISMS. He was brought up to 
the profession of the law, and became distin- 
guished ; was Judge of the Supreme Civil 
Court, and afterwards of the Criminal Court 
IK- was eminent as a philosopher and man of 
letters. In 1T62, he published his « Elements 
of Criticism." Hut what was moat remarkable, 
and most to his honor, be paid great attention 
to the improvement of agriculture. He wrote 
esftaya upon linen, upon fences, roads, etc. He 
caused a survey of the state of agriculture to 
Scotland to be made, and procured the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Agriculture, lie suc- 
ceeded in recovering morasses and waste land*, 
by paring off the peat and draining, and apply- 
ing lime and ashes. He then planted potatoes 
upon these lands, and afterwards wheat He 
made good roods, and stirred up the Scottish 
landholders to go and do likewise. In 1772, 
he published a work entitled, " The Gcatlcmaa 
Farmer ;" and, in 1782, at the good old age of 
86, he ended hto useful and honorable labors, 
and was gathered to hto fathers like a " > 
of corn fully ripe," 

or 40 




The Secretary called the attention of the 
Club, to this valuable little work of the great 
agricultural chemist Liebig recommends to 
fanners, that, instead of a " rotation of crops," 
they should study to have a proper rotation of 
manures. Then they would not need to change 
their crops ; but each fanner could raise the 
(■rops continually, which would be the most 
profitable ft blm in hto own locality. He had 
spent seven years in trying to solve this prob- 
lem for the farmer. The solution consists in 
this—" to give the land what we have takes 
from it, neither more nor less." Let the 
farmer learn by means of chemistry what ele- 
ments his crop has taken up out of the land, 
and let him return the same elements to the 
land again for manure, and he may repeat bis 
crop as long as he chooses. 

IMUOC.V MJLHIETIMl IX NEW TORE. 



The extravagant price* of fruits, 
and meats in the New York marl 
time past, attracted the attention of the Club, 
called out considerable discussion, and led to 
the appointment of a Committee of Examina- 
tion and Inquiry. The farmers and gardener* 
complain that they get but very moderate 
prices for their produce, notwithstanding the 
In the city have to pay so i 
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all the profit*, because the market regulations 
of the city are such that the producer* and 
consumers bare no opportunity to deal directly 
with each other. No opportunities are offered 
In the city for the farmer or gardener to sell his 
produce directly to the people who consume it 
Thii wu illustrated by a fact stated by Pro- 
fessor Mapes, who has a model farm near 
Newark, New Jersey, and la one of the best 
agricultural chemists in the country. The 
profc^or stated that he had carl-load* of large 
and One lettuce as was ever carried to market. 
He was not allowed to retail It iu the city, and 

it. was fifty cen^ a hundred, or half a cent a 
head ; while, at the same time, the markctmcn 
were retailing at their stands in all the markets, 
a poorer article for three cents a head. This 
ii certainly a matter which urgently demands 

HT8TOBT 0» BCTA.VT. 

From the readings of the Secretary, Judge 
Meigs, we obtain some interesting Items upon 
the subject of Botany, with the names of an- 
cient mithor» and dates of the papers, written 
to Illustrate this study. Tnrophraatus wrote 



! -ote A. D. 70, and described COO 

plants. A. D. 74, Pliny made a compilation of 
the history of 1,000 species. Galen wrote 
A. D. 131. The Brut account we bare of the 
history of plants, Illustrated by accurate draw- 
ings, was in 1632. One year later the Botanic 
Garden at Ptdua takes its data. The first 
Museum of Natural History was that of Conrad 
Gesner, in 1560, at which period the idea seem* 
to hare been started of making a system of 
plants, with the class, order, genera, species, 
etc. Bnt it was not until 1392 that Columns 
printed his copperplate drawings of plants and 
a botanic language. From that time until the 
establishment of the Royal Society of London, 
in 1666, botanical writers were more plenty. 
The names of twenty-two are given. Follow- 
ing the London Society, camo the Koyal Acade- 
my of Science at Paris, in 1666. The system 
of Linneu. was published in 1736. Since then 
i a study, a 



was an over-estimate — probably fifty per cent 
too mueh. According to the census returns, 
there were one hundred and thirteen millions, 
thirty-two thousand, six hundred and fourteen 
acres of land In cultivation. The cost of 
fencing this land, we average at three dollars 
per acre. Where the fields are large if will 
cost leas, and where they are small it will cost 
more than this price ; bat on the whole, it may 
be regarded a* a fair average. At this rate, 
the first cost of the fences, in the year 1860, was 
$339,097,842 ; and the fences that bare been 
built since that will certainly amount to sixty 
millions, or more, of dollars, which wiU make 
the total cost of fences now in the country 
$400,000,000. In addition to the first cost, 
those fences require annual re pairs that we esti- 
mate as equal to an entire 
The annual expens 
is forty millions of dollars. 

" These amounts represent the direct and ac- 
tual outlay upon the feneee ; but there is yet 
another expense attendant upon the American 
system of fencing. It consists in the outlay of 
capital for timber land necessary to keep up 
the fences. For this purpose, there must be a 
reserve of woodland equal to one-fourth of the 
quantity of cultivated land. The reserve of 
land for this purpose, in the year 1860, at this 
rate, would therefore be 28,268,128 acres, which 
we value at $10 per acre. The cost of the 
land necessary to renew the fences would thus 
amount to $282,681,280. and the account with 
fences in the United States would stand thus :— 

Fir.1 cost knot* niOS.oon.OM 

tint cost woodlMJ for renewals SttJMt.ISO 

Total flat east 



OUST AXD 

Anousl oast of r c u sw lu aj leases $40,000 orx\ 

Annual Lutrrut on Ilr.1 <-o.t .if feticM iil.UOO.UOO 

i Imt cost of rawrod 
W.1M.STS 



AnnusJ cult of Intarmt ui rtp«ir« S*J lm ,HVe 

" The yearly cost for interest and repairs 
upon the fences of the United States is nearly 
double the amount of gold produced in Cali- 
fornia. Fences made of wood are a nuisance, 
and our people ought to gulutlilute hedges for 
them whenever it is practicable to do so." 



voted their lives to searching out and illustra- 
ting new plants, until scarcely a thing grows 
that bas not !>e«u described and Its 
and uses known. 

The cost of fences 'a a matter of much great- 
er importance and magnitude than people are 
generally aware of. A few well-corjsidered | 
statistics on this subject will show what a large 
field it presents for economizing. Where 
cannot be built of stone, undoubtedly 
i cultivated. What we have to 
' upon this head, is not derived from the 
Farmer's Club, but from the "Louisville 
Journal," which gives us the following data 
and speculations : — " We have no exact means 
of ascertaining the first cost of all the fences 
now in the States, bnt wo estimate it at n.ot 
less than four huudred millions of dollars. 
Mr. Nicholas Biddle, some years ago, in an ad 
drew before the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety, stated the cost of the fences then in 
Pennsylvania at $100,800,000, This fro think | 



Cheap Lodolnos. — According to Hue's 
travels in China, recently published, the nation 
claiming to be the. oldest in the world has not 
yet reached a very high point in civilisation 



looking after. The '■ strong-minded women" of 
the present day and generation should take the 
mutter in hand, and endeavor to train up Young 
China in the way she should go. it appears 
that socialism is no new doctrine, having been 
practically adopted in China, nobody knows 
how long ago. At Pekto is a Phalanstery, 
called the u House of Hens' Feathers," where 
the poor are lodged for oae-flfth of a farthing 
per night It Is simply a vast hall thickly 
strewn with feathers. Men, women and children 
all lie down together in the beauty of commun- 
ism ; an immense coverlet Is then let down over 
the party, with boles through which the sleep- 
ers put their heads, so as not to be suffocated. 
At daylight, the phalansterian canopy is hoist- 
ed up, after a signal on the tam-tam to invite 
hoia-AoklsM to draw baok thaklssads or swing. 



These bipeds in feathers then crawl around in 
the sea of dirty down till tbey find their wretch- 
ed rags, and then depart to make a fresh start 
in life. Polygamy, (bough not really legal in 
China, is yet only forbidden in hooks. A man 
may have as many wives as he can support, but 
only one is recognised as the legitimate mis- 
tress of the household. The children bant of 
the secondary wives acknowledge only the le- 
gitimate one as their mother, wear mourning 
for her instead of their real mother, and obey, 
respect, and cherish only her. The lawful wife 
is protected by law— the " little wives" must 
fight their own battles. As in all pagan 
countries, the woman Is the slave or victim of 
the man. The law, when It mentions her, does 
so but to remind her that she is to be, to do, 
and to suffer. All legislation is wholly in 
favor of the husband. 



Comparative Nctrisumct ik Akticlks or 
Food. — The following table gives a compara- 
tive view of the value of different substances 
for human food, so far as their nutritious qual- 
ities are concerned ; but with the most nutri- 
tions substances, such as peas and beans, some 
of the coarsei and less nutritious substances 
should be taken upon the same principle that 
hay or straw is fed with grain to stock. Of 
100 pounds of each of the following substances 
it may be assumed that the figures show the 
number of pounds of matter thi 
life, or support the strength of the < 
Thus, if 100 pounds of corn meal cost the 
same as 100 pounds of turnips, which is often 
the case in this market, the meal will really be 
worth twenty-two times as much as turnips for 
food. 

The per cent, taking 100 as the unit, of the 
different articles, is as follows, according to 
chemical analysis, vis :— 

For C«nt P»r Cent 
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lilWRB WTTIIOVT A* AUTHOR. 

Who wrote the following delicate and touch- 
ing lines ! We find them in manuscript, among 
old papers lately overhauled from our private 
drawer. They are in our own penmanship also, 
and yet we have lost the recollection of their 
origin, or how they came in our possession. 
Nor do we know whether or not they have be- 
fore been published. We find on the paper the 
following memorandum : " Died In , Con- 
necticut, on the — day of August, 1846, Mrs. 
Matilda Ayres, aged — years, after an illness 
of two days. Her husband arrived at 
just after the funeral services were over." 

To* U>T«U*rt Sewer that bloom* to-4*jr, 
To- nawrow full* tad fodes mr— 
The morning Sew, se pert aa4 Men*. 
Flioc to tt* netiro heartn ere sight — 
Th*n vlij r»i>i» at 6ed"» decree. 
Who caU» uijr Jiiuug ">'" '"■'"'» fcvlu we t 

Bet thongs, the Sower* nsy f*.l«oad t&ll. 

At*'! no, m my heart, 

Thy uifui ny U-mf ■ltsJIlrrr, 
To cotnfcrl n»,tfUOod'l drcrve 
ULaM mil mr heats U ««•!! with the*. 
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But oh • angntah who can toll » 
Cookl'nt thow not wait to n\y farewell r" 
Tvw G«d wb*» I*mwsI the •liver eord, 
And (till III tumMy MeM the Lord, 
And trunt that be will kc*p for thee 
111* ehnrub soy tbouet Mt with ■» 

LINKS BT A* ATTnoR. 

The following lines, also, are from among old 
paper* lately turned over In our private drawer. 
They are older than the linca mentioned and 
copied above, and yet oar memory does not 
(alter with regard to their origin. Unlike the 
preceding manuscript, this was not In our own 
penmanship ; but the penmanahip we know, 
and the author wc know. We publish the line* 
without liberty, but trust we may be forgiven. 
They were the simple and spontaneous apos- 
trophe from the heart of a bereaved mother to 
a sweet child of seven summers, who had been 
suddenly removed from the sphere of earth. 



t»M* tbou 
Bat .till io thy mother', bout it kept 
A place .ofltl'J for the loved one 



And when tonvyneek thy hnMlirrn r-lin?. 
And pMM their budding lip* to mine, 

Tlte retrains: besxt in rsin demnnda 
One kUa, one dear embrace, of thin*. 

And when they kneel, with pkma loci, 
An Infant'* aimjile prayer to ear, 

X mtM thy voire, rat gentle one ; 
I fcel, indeed, thou art away. 

Bot when In gulUea. Ullh tbey prey, 
That alto tUV. lone day la o'er, 

In that bright world when thon art gone. 
Their brother they may meet one* more, 

Thy mother lifts her drooping head, 
Thy spirit o'er her Beams to bend — 

Do»t thou, n»y lore, from that bright world, 
To heal her >>r>k*u lioart, deaoenilf 



Let those, that will, the faith deaplee, 
I lore to (eel that thou art near, 

A guardian angel round our path. 
My wept, my beautiful, and dear. 

FATE OK COXHT. 



Whatkvrh. may be the result of the conflict 
between Russia and the allied powers of west- 
ern Europe, there can be little doubt that •< the 
sick man," as the late Czar called Turkey, is 
doomed to die, and his neighbors will inherit 
bis posse anions. The Ottoman power has had 
its day, a good long day of four centuries, in 
and will now doubtless soon have to 
i the Bosphorus and the Black Sea. It 
may continue for a time to be a "power on 
earth," but it seems to be doomed to be blotted 
from the map of Europe. Such la the Tate of 
the rise and fall of states and empires. But 
who is to posriesw ( Vmftantinople and command 
the pass of the Dardanelles t Things look now 
i as though the French are to become 
i of the great city of the Sultan, though 
it is probable the superior maritime power of 
England will enable her to divide with her ally 
the dominion of tho sea*. Rttwiu and Auetriu 
may perhaps retain possession of some of the 
Turkish provinces, and the time may hereafter 
come when that great and growing northern 
power will make a fresh and successful attempt 
to drive, not the Turks, but the French 



Many or the late accounts from the cast indi- 
cate that France has got her foot upon Constan- 
tinople, and is preparing to keep it there. A 
very intelligent American in Paris, Juno 21, 
writes to a friend In Washington as follows : — 

" The French army of reserve, as It was called, 
that was near Constantinople has been form arded 
to Sevastopol, but a new army of reserve will 
be sent immediately from France, consisting of 
45.000 to 50,000 men, whicb will be entrenched 
near Constantinople, and will not be sent to Se- 
vastopol except in case of great necessity. Tbe 
full force before that place will be kept tip by 
other troops, whicb will be forwarded direct 
from Toulon, Marseilles, and Algeria. Ar- 
rangement* are also makin K . nud will no doubt 
bo promptly concluded, for the embarkation of 
another contingent of 15,000 Sardinian troops. 

" To (how how great are the exertions of Rus- 
sia, it is now said that they have by tbe roost 
incredible exertions so far advanced with a rail- 
road from Moscow to Perekop that it will be 
completed and in full operation In the antumn. 
This will enable them to pour into the Crimea 
soldier, and supplies without limit The French 
are so well aware of this that they are fortify- 
ing Kamiesch and will render it the strongest 
fortress in Europe, and sooner or later they will 
probably retire to it. Tbey are also strongly 
fortifying Varna, and everything indicates that 
they do not intend to quit Constantinople, 
where tbey are constructing buildings on tbe 
most extensive scale and of a very massive na- 
ture, which will require years to complete. 
These structures are intended for defense and 
protection as well as for accommodations for 
troops and material. Tbe French will take tho 
lion s share by holding the European coast of 
Turkey, whilst the English may take the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus. Kngland will hereafter 
regret the alliance with France, as it has not 
only estranged her from the other groat Euro- 
pean powers, but has and will injure her greatly 
in other ways. 

" All agree that the Turks are fully convinced 
that they never again will be the masters of 
' Strambout,* as they call the city of Constan- 
tine. They decidedly would prefer the Rus- 
sians as rulers, and those returning from thence 
say they shall not be at all surprised if in the 
course of a year the Turks should be on the 
aide of Russia and the Allies forced to entrench 



themselves. The stronghold of the latter will 
be at Constantinople, which, being open to 
them on the sea, could never be taken, nor 
could Kamiesch, and perhaps one or two other 
points on the Black Sea, which would in like 
manner be strongly fortified and held by them. 
Strange results may grow out of this unnatural 
alliance of France and England with the bitter 
and eternal enemy of the Christian religion. 
Every step of it makes it more unpopular, not 
to say unjust, under the new system of destroy- 
ing defenseless trading towns and private prop- 
erty. Of the vessels captured in the Black Sea 
nine out of ten belonged to the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, or Greece proper, and the 
Islands. This destruction of Greek property 
only serves to increase the hatred of that Igno- 
rant, fanatical, and vilely revengeful people. 
They (the Greeks) are to a man in favor of the 
UusMUtis. Some French troops, with their offi- 
cers, recently went in an American clipper from 
Constantinople, and a colonel told the captain 
that whilst they were encamped one hundred of 
his men were taken sick and forty of them died, 
and that he had no doubt tbe water bad been 
poisoned by the Greeks. One day they seized 
on three Greeks in the camp, and on searching 
them found poison concealed in their clothes, 
and they were instantly shot. 

The French officers assure me that the engi- 
neers in the Russian army are equal to any In 
Europe. Their army in the Crimea is composed 
of their finest troops and tl^ht with great skill 
and drvperatiou. Their riflemen are equal to 
the ' Chasseurs de Vincennes,' and are ' dead 

shots,' as all artmlt " 



The" 



of a litUe 
as to 



tion and tendency of affairs in the neighborhood 

of Constantinople : — 

"Pera now swarms with tbe troops of our ally. 
Even tbe appellation of the place is changed. It 
has always been spoken of as the * Frank' quar- 
•er. By an easy transition, the soldiers of 
Napoleon HI. have changed 'Frank' into 
' French/ and certainly the new name Is not 
undeserved. Not only have the number of 
French engaged in commerce increased im- 

bnt the) 
ave over- 



Densely within the last few years, 
French manners and civilization hi 



and the largest edifice in ^tumde 
established in the garden of the ol 



changed its character. The French language bag 
entirely replaced the Italian in all commercial 
and social intercourse. Greek, although it baa 
been much improved and purified since the 
revolution, and to now essentially tbe same u 
the ancient language, is confined to the Greek 
race. Turkish is ercrv day less essential, sine*) 
the one thing which tut new Turk learns well 
is to speak French, and in another twenty years 
the race of Dragomans will be extinct. The 
armies of France have completed the change 
which has been long proceeding. Officer* of the 
various corps, in all tbe endless diversity of mil- 
itary costume, are to be seen constantly passing 
and repassing with an air, as if tbey were per- 
fectly at home, and bad occupied the country 
for years. The roads out of Pera are covered 
with thin lines or wagons, each bearing a little 
tri-colored flag, or a board with the inscription, 
' Armee Franchise.' The police of the town 
are French Gendarmes. French soldiers walk 
into St Sophia without paying ' backsSierHO,' 
and roam through the halls of the Sultan's new 
palace in their muddy boots, while a Mussul- 
man submissively walks behind with a wet 
cloth to wipe the polished floor, which tbe 
Western warrior has dirtied at every step. Al- 
most every building of consequence in Pera now 
belongs to them, and they bold tbe fine*! site 

toiil. They are 
Id seraglio, and 

have made a hospital of tlte Medical School, 
which stands under the shadow of tbe dome of 
St Sophia. The bills to the north are white 
with their tents as far as the eye can fee. All 
the horses in the country are being bought up 
for their service, and French officers may he 
seen mounted on Arab ai.d Kurdish Meeds, 
which are very different in appearance from 
the animals they bestride In their own coun- 
try. The numlxr of French at present In 
the neighborhood of the capital does not exceed 
1-4,000 ; but in two months Napoleon will bavo 
nearly 50,000 men in the various position* 
which his generals bare chosen near the city. 

'• Tho encampment at Mnshliik mnkes great 
progress. The French have taken possesion 
of one of the aqueducts, which they have di- 
verted so as to carry water to their camp. Most 
of the meadows on the Bosphorus have been 
taken for their horses : among them tbe vast 
plain of Bujukdcre, where it is said cavalry 
will I* stationed. In this place was the camp 
of the Crusaders, under Godefrey de Bouillon, 
but it is very unhealthy in summer, so that it 
is probable it will only be used to pasture the 
horses. It is shut in by lofty bills, and inhabit- 
ed only by frogs and nightingales, both of 
which keep up their concert all uigbt long. 
The French soldiers will be well acclimatized 
by tbeir stay on tbe hanks of tbe Bosphorus, 
and, should the present campaign not be last in 
the East the army of reserve will be in fine 
condition to take tbe field in the year 1858. 
The troops are making themselves very com- 
fortable. They are cutting the furze and brush- 
wood in all directions, and piling it to dry ; 
their tents are patterns of cleanliness; they 
have three bands, which may be heard playing 
almost every afternoon. Tbe Colombo brought 
out another very One band, belonging to tbe 
Imperial Guard. It is said to contain a num- 
ber of musicians of great skill, who were ac- 
customed, at Paris, to play in the orchestra of 
the Grand Opera. Several of these were very 
loth to be banished to the desolate East, but 
tlte Emperor would bear of no excuse, and tbe 
musicians must now content themselves with 
charming the Perote ] 
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Ox* of the important signs of the times, Is 
the late act of the Spanish Cortes, for the eup- 
prcfcuon of monasteries, and the appropriation 
of the immense amount of church property in 
the country toward (he payment of the heavy 
national debt, internal improvement", and 
other public purposes. This, in old Spain, the 
land of the bloody Inquisition, is a significant 
fact, and one of lbs strongest evidences of the 
day that the system of Popery is taring its bold 
upon the world. The " Crusader" gives a de- 
tailed account or the provisions of the new law, 
the amount of property to be sold, and the 
objects to which it U to be applied :— 

"The law puwd in the Constituent Cortes 
by a majority of 168 votes against 44, after a 
prolonged and determined resistance. The 
Qawn for some time withheld her sanction from 
the bill, until General O'Donnell represented 
to ber in plain and positive terms that a further 
resistance to this measure would raise the whole 
nation against the Court, and, Anally deprive 
her of the Spanish crown and ber daughter of 
her legitimate succession. 

44 The law is expected to operate favorably on 
the general development of agriculture and 
:c in Spain, especially if the sale of this 
national property be directed by wise 
i of economy and honesty, and its pro- 
ceeds appropriated to useful objects. 

" The property destined by this law for pub- 
lic sale comprises all sorts of real estate, both 
in cities and In the country, belonging to the 
State, to the clergy, to the military orders or 
confraternities or Santiago, Alcantara, Cala- 
trava, Montess, and St. John of Jerusalem ; 
and likewise all the goods belonging to chap- 
ters, abbeys, to the exiled prince Don Carlos, 
to the communal corporations, to the funds of 
public Instruction and benevolence. Not only 
are the palnces and buildings now occupied for 
some public service and public establishments, 
not exempted from the general measure, but like- 
wise the palaces and dwelling houses, with ad- 
Joining gardens, belonging to bishops, parsons 
and curates, the mines of Almaden, and the 
lands of public utility. 

" The tales are to be made at auction, and 
ten per cent to be paid Immediately, eight per 
cent In each of the two following semesters, nine 
per cent, in each of the two following years, 
and six per cent, a year, for ten years, to make 
up the balance : so that the whole payment 



fourteen years. 

" The proceeds of these sales arc to cover the 
dencit of the budget of the State ; fifty per cent, 
of the future instalments to be invested In the 
amortization of the public debt, and fifty per 
cent, to be spent in works and undertaking* of 
public utility, and thirty millions of reals to be 
appropriated to repairs and construction of 
churches and public edifices. 

" The total valuation of the national property 
to be sold, is seven thousand millions of reals, 
besides the rents ; and. as the real is something 
like twelve and' a half cents of our currency, 
we have the figure of S420.0O0.OO0. 

" The proceeds of this act of legislation wilt 
extinguish more than one-half of the public 
del* of Spain, whlch^iccordlng to •*^j eCu ^ 

twenty millions of dollars. A similar measure, 
just paused in the Parliament of Sardinia, will 
be attended with equally beneficial remits la 
that tax-ridden kingdom?' 



lantie seems to have been demonstrated by the 
deep-sea sounding apparatus, invented by pass- 
ed Midshipman John M. Brooke, of the United 
States Navy— a son of the late Major-Genera) 
George M. Brooke. Specimens brought up by 
this apparatus from the bottom of the ocean, 
along the track of the proposed telegraphic 
line, contain the shells of atiiinalculir Invisible 



It seems to be a settled thing, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that the Old and New Worlds 
are to be united by the magic telegraph. The 
of New York will soon be able to 
■ with his agent in London, and re- 
ceive an answer the samo hour ! The practica- 
bility of laying submarine wires aero at the At- 



to the naked eye, unmixed with sand or any 
other matter whatever, showing that they must 
have been deposited in perfectly tranquil 
water, and consequently that there can be no 
current in the bottom of tho ocean to deflect 
the submarine wires out of their course. 

Two companies are already formed — one 
having its head-quarters in New York, and the 
other in London — who have contracted to con- 
struct the works, and the companies to act in 
concert for fifty 

A 

on its way from England, to connect Cape 
Breton with Newfoundland, and when this is 
done, the American connections will be com- 
plete, and we shall then receive news from 
Europe In six days after the steamer has left 
Liverpool. But the great work will be the At- 
lantic submarine cable, which is designed to 
extend through the ocean from Ireland to New- 
foundland, a distance of 1,600 miles. The 
British company has agreed to construct this, 
and to operate it, in connection with tbc Amcri- 



cable manufactured in London. This cable b 
about one iDch and a half in diameter, and coo- 
tains six communicating copper wires— copper, 
of all metals, having the greatest capacity for 
conducting the electric current 

The method of constructing this cable has 
been described to the " Post " as follow s : " In 
the first plucc, each communicating wire id reg- 
ularly and perfectly inflated in gutta percha, 
making it, when thus covered, about one-quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter ; the six insulated 
wires are then placed in a circular form, around 
a tarred hempen cord, and the spaces between 
them filled np with layers of the same material ; 
after which, strands, likewise of tarred hemp, 
are hound firmly around the whole, and after- 
ward, strong iron wires, of about the same dia- 
meter as the communicating wires when Insu- 
lated, are wound spirally around, and the cable 
is completed. The reason of the use of tar is 
that It gives durability ; as tar, in connection 
with iron, has been found to act as a great 
preservative to the cable when immersed in salt 
srater." It Is a cable of this description which the 
Transatlantic Submarine Telegraph Cnmpa.iy 
propose to lay down to bring the 



can company. 

It has been estimated the cable wire to cross 
the Atlantic would weigh thirteen thousand 
tuns, and cost ten millions of dollars. But a 
late number of the London " Mechanics' Maga- 
zine " states that the editor recently saw at the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, London, a subma- 
rine cable for the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
which differs from all the other submarine 
tel. graph cable* hitherto used. It combines 
increased conducting powers, with a diminution 
of weight, so that the entire cable for the 
Atlantic telegraph may be conveniently carried 
in one ship. It says the expense of construct- 
ing this cable will be but small in comparison 
with those heretofore laid down. 

This project, says the " Scientific American," 
is a grand one, in the highest sense of the term. 
The mind almost recoils upon itself in contem- 
plating its effects. Steamboats and railroad* 
have effected social and commercial revolutions 
among the nations of the earth, but the tele- 
graph is designed to accomplish as great, if not 
greater changes than any other invention of 
modern times. Its progress calls forth our ad- 
miration, and excites us with astonishment It 
is but a Utile over ten years since the first 
working telegraph line was erected in our 
country ; now there are more than thirty thou- 
sand miles of wires in operation. They extend 
east, west, sooth and north, and throb contin- 
ually with the impolse of thought In a few 
years more, the whole earth will be encircled 
with these electric nerve;, aud the American, 
Englishman, and Frenchman, will be convers- 
ing intelligently with one another, each with 
his foot on "his own native heath." 

Wo obtain from an article in the " Evening 
Post " some interesting information concerning 
the plans and operations of these Atlantic tele- 
graph companies. The "Post" also gives a 
panic ular description of a submarine telegraph 



course. 

We have had occasion heretofore to refer to 
this company, and our readers may perhaps 
recollect we stated that they bad obtained from 
the Danish Government an exclusive privilege, 
for one hundred years, of the right to establish 
telegraphic communication across Greenland, 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands, with the view of 
adopting this route in laying down the subma- 
rine cable, as it had not been shown satisfacto- 
rily that it was practicable to transmit electri- 
city sufficient for telegraphic purposes through 
so great a length of cable — about two thousand 
miles — as would be required In running direct 
from Newfoundland to Ireland ; whereas, by 
starting from the coast of Labrador, thence by 
way of Greenland, Iceland, and the Faroe 
Islands, to the north of Scotland, or to Norway, 
there would be no distance from land to land 
requiring a cable of more than five hundred 
miles- a length which has been demonstrated 
beyond question to be perfectly feasible for tel- 
egraphic operations. 

We are informed, however, that the company 
have not yet decided definitely which of the 
two routes to adopt but await the results 
of extensive experiments and investigations 

now being made in this country and Eu- 
rope, which will govern the decision as to 
which route, under all the circumstances, will 
be beat Aa soon as this shall have been deter- 
mined immediate steps befitting tbc magnitude 
of the enterprise will be taken, and toe work 
prosecuted to secure a successful termination 
by the early part of 1858. 

In connection with the Transatlantic Com- 
pany, though possessing a seperate and distinct 
organization, is the New York, Newfoundland, 
and London Telegraph Company, engaged in 
constructing a line of telegraph irom 8t Johns 
across to Newfoundland, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and Cape Breton, to connect with the 
Nova Scotia and Slate of Maine lines to New 
York. This company confidently expect to 
have their line completed and in working < 
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, FAVI-TS 

TfixRB are Increasing complaints of late 
throughout the country of gross earelemness 
and frauds connects with the United States 
This ia a matter which concern* the 



of the government ; aod, 
therefore, deserves the moat serious attention, 
both from the government and the people. We 
are inclined to think we are far behinil England 
in the efficiency, reliability, and economy of 
our poet office arrangements. There is no 
why it should be ao, and if the 
unot remedy the evils, let the whole 
go into the hands of private enter- 
prise ; aod then the ottemt of the operators 
will lead them to make their se r v i ces <u uttful 
at jmuibh to the public, in order to seem* the 
largest amount of patronage. Then care 
would be taken to employ capable and reliable 
in every branch of the department 
re and robbery of mails would 
be of rare occurrence. We should not 
hear of large earns of money and valuable 
papers being ewept out of the post o(lice» ami 
sold by the pound, with old newspapers, to the 
puper mills. Complaints of this kind have re- 
cently become ao numerous, and of such mag- 
nitude, as to be rather startling, and very much 
to impair the usefulness of this important 
branch of the public service. And one of the 
wont features of the matter is, that govern- 
ment agents are said to have violated private 
correspondence, as a means of detecting theft 
and fraud. It Is also said that the government 
or the department has " winked" at this vio- 
lation of private correspondence. If so, they 
should be winked out of office the first moment 



the mill, and no clue could be discovered hp to 
whom they belonged. Mr. Wilbelm, to whom 
the money was all promptly banded by the 
foreman, immediately came to the city in No- 
vember last, and advertised in two papers the 
fact that ho bad found such sums of moner 
among some waste paper, and calling on the 
owners to come forward and prove their pro- 
perty. This money has since been claimed by 
the .pecial po-t office agent, Mr. Maguire, who 
asserts that the letters or packages containing 
them were missing from the Baltimore post 
office, and that the waste paper purchased 
doubtless came from that quarter. Mr. Wil- 
belm, we learn, gave up the $24 on the produc- 
tion of a letter from a lady addressed to Mr. 
Maguire, who stated that she bad mailed such 
an amount to this city, which had never reach- 
ed its destination. He has, we learn, also 
given up a portion of the $434 to Mr Maguire, 
who asserts he has found the owner, but de- 
clines giving np the balance to him until the 
ownership of it is more satirfactorilv nrtraan." 



the naked eye. when they may be seen l>y thou- 
sands clinging to the sides and bottom of the 
bath. We were Informed by the doctors, that 
three drachma of quicksilver bad already been 
taken from the patient, who, together with his 
friends and relatives present, 
ati 



(ftrrrrsponiifitri. 




BLSCTSIOITT. 

last number of this magazine, we 
account of a discovery lately made 



the people have an opportunity to act In the 
matter. It is a dangernun precedent, that 
should not be tolerated for moment As an il- 
lustration of the loose and careless manner In 
which post office affitlra are sometimes looked 
after, we give an instance or two, related In the 
" Baltimore American," an old and reliable 
papers 

" We learn that Mr. Daniel B. Wilbelm, a 
most worthy gentleman, well known in Balti- 
more, who keeps a paper mill near Uniontown. 
in Baltimore county, last November purchased 
in Baltimore a parcel of old waste paper, which 
he sent to bis mill to be worked over in the 
manufacture of wrapping paper. Shortly after 
receiving it, one of his bands found a letter 
among the paper containing $2ft in bank notes, 
but the letter was destroyed by the person find- 
ing it, and the money handed over to Mr. Wil- 
belm. Shortly after this, Mr. Wilbelm having 
given orders that all sealing wax should be 
torn oft* of the old newspaper packages, etc., be- 
fore they were thrown into the mill, a? such 
substances were likely to Injure the machinery, 
his foreman was tearing off the wax adhering 
to llio puper, and came across a number of 
newspaper packages, which were torn open and 
thrown in to be ground into pulp. Finally, a 
package was torn open, aod the wrapper thrown 
in. and with It a check for $10,000, which was 
supposed to he a cancelled one, many such 
having been found among the old paper. On 
further unrolling the package, a large number 
of bank bills were found in the interior wrap- 
per on various banks, some of them one's, 
two's, and ilveV. to the amount of $434. On 
finding th-«e notes, the cheek accompanying 



Is the 
gave som< 

In Paris, by which mercury and other metallic 
substances which have been absorbed Into the 
human system, causing severe disease, and not 
unfrcqucotty death, could be extracted from 
the system by means of the electro-galvanic 
battery. In publishing the account, wo urged 
its importance upon the attention of the 
radical profession. We are glad to fled that 
the experiment has been tried In Ohio, and 
found successful. Why do we not hear some- 
thing on the subject from the medical faculty 
la this great metropolis, where hundreds 
of patients are Fullering from these hitbertu 
Incurable maladies? The case to which we 
refer, is related by the Columbus, Ohio, 
" State Journal," as follows :— 

" Having beard a rumor on the street, that 
mercury had been extracted from the body of 
a sick man, in the form of quicksilver, and 
being anxious to witness euch an experiment, 
we accompanied Dr. Youmans and Seltzer, the 
operator*, yesterday, for the purpose of judg- 
ing for ourselves of the truth of t 
meat 

" We found Mr. Jacob Hymrod, Mm 
living hi the south part of the city, 
been afflicted with the chronic rheumatism for 
the last ten years, lying upon the bed In an en- 
feebled state, who told us that be had hereto- 
fore tried every kind of medical treatment 
without sncccs s, He had allowed during his 
Fickness y*st quantities of mercury, in the 
shape of calomel and blue pills, from the effects 
of which be bad nearly lost the use of his 
limbs. He show ed us a globule of quicksilver 
larger *>>■"> n good fixed pea, which, he aaid. 
had been gathered from the bottom of the elec- 
tric bath in which be had been placed. 

*' He had been seated upon a metallic stool 
in an insulated cine bath, well coated with 
paint, and faU feet immersed In acidulated 
water. The galvanic battery was then applied, 
the positivo pole held in the handn of tho pa- 
tient, the negative pole being in the bath. It 
ia claimed that the power of the electricity 
upon the system is such as to eradicate every 
metallic substance, and by means of the wire, 
it is deposited in the bottom of the tub. It re- 
quires some twenty-four hours for the globules 
to collect thenuelves, so as to be perceptible to 



niEJOl ATBBfl. 

We anchored in the outer road* of '. 
Ayrea, at 3, P.M., Saturday afternoon, aod, as 
we had a clean bill of health, signed by the 
consul at Liverpool, we, of course, arrayed our- 
selves in best bib and tucker, and made all 
ready for going a-shore, 

" Stand by with a line for this boat," order* 
the mate ; and, upon looking over the aide, I 
see that we are at last visited by the custom- 
house boats, or, rather, tho guard-ship's boats. 
They examine oar papers, read the bill of 
health, and " quarantine" us I 

We are distant from the city about six miles, 
but it has a very One appearance, and the prin- 
cipal buildings appear to be built of marble. 
As the sun goes down on a fine day, and gild* 
the domes and spires of the different churches, 
the effect is wonderfully beautiful. Add to that 
the tones of the distant bells and the sighing of 
tlie wind through the ship's rigging, and I need 
not attempt to describe the evening as mourn- 
fully beautiful, for any one of an imaginative 
mind will readily feel that it must bo so, at 
least to one whose home waa far away. 

On Monday morning we were released from 
the quarantine, and started for the shore. We 
run in quite near to the landing place, and 
then got into a cart drawn by two horse*. The 
driver wears quite an oriental dress, and ride* 
i u what I may call quite a daw attitude, that is, 
half kneeling on the horse's back. It looked so 
different from other countries I had visited, that 
I was really delighted, and was forming air cas- 
tles in my mind after the fashion of the "Ara- 
bian Nights," when the cart was backed up to 
the landing, and we stepped out But my 
visions of orientalirai were dispelled in a mo- 
ment, for We were met hy » tall, lanky Scotch- 
man, and a jolly red-faced Englishman, who 
showed the way to the consignee 1 ! office. I 
found office and dwelling bouse in the name 
building, which, however, did not surprise me, 
for the name thing is customary in many other 
places. One thing I was much pleased to see, 
that is, that many of the clerks live with their 
employer, sit at bis table, and are like a part 
of his family. Such usage la a great help to a 
young man storting in life, for be takes at once 
a position as a gentleman, and, and does not 
feel that he is looked down upon by bis em- 
ployer, which is too often the case in both the 
United States and England. 

The city is finely laid out, the streets run- 
ning at right angles, and generally of a fair 
width for a Spanish city. The houses are 
mostly of one story in height, and opening on 
a court which connects with the street, by an 
archod entrance The city abounds in chuxcht* 
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many of which are very gorgeously fitted up 
with painting*, alters richly carved, and image-. 
The Church of 8t Francis and the cathedral 
are the linest. The latter ia on one aide of 
the Grand Plaaa, and haa a Tery grand appeai- 
um. The step* are of a very beautiful mar- 
ble, but the rest of tbe building ia of bricks, 
with a coating of plaster, which, at a distance, 
look.« very handsome 

The Plsxa ia very large, and in its center 
stands a monument of plain, but chaste archi- 
tecture, which was erected by the foreign real- 
dee ta in memory of the foreigners killed du- 
ring the siege aud tukiug of the city by General 



On one aide of the Plan, ia tbe " police sta- 
tion," and on the other aides arc atom. 

Early iu the morning, the Tiara present* 
quite a curious appeiirnncc, for tho venders 
of milk have to go to tbe police station to 
have tbe milk examined— which, by the way, I 
think would be » capital regulation for ansae 
of our home cities, where the milk ia ro out- 
rageously adulterated. Milk ia carried In can*, 
lashed on the backs of donkeys or hordes. 

The market on Sunday morning presents a 
Tery busy appearance, and ia very generally 
well (applied with meats, 
very often, game. The 
■imilar to our smelt, and are of a Una fla- 
vor. The Hucnos Ayrians ran lire well, for 
the soil la rich, and capable of growing almost 
everything. But mcn%rc afraid to go largely 
into agriculture, for no sooner do they get 
fairly under way, than a revolution breaks out, 
and they are robbed, their flocks and cattle 
destroyed, and their little Eden changed to one 
maw of ruins. If they resist, they are, of 
cwane, cut down. When peace is restored, If 
they demand reparation, they are told they 
arast await the action of the governor, and, 
as the governor never takrs a second thought 
of tbe matter, of course the poo 
t» Scar the injustice, and go to 
though It may take years to repair tho deso- 
lation made in less than a week. Mr. C, a 
Scotchman, one of the oldest farmers, told me 
tkat during tbe troubles, some years ago, the 
soldiers killed cattle for tbe love of murder, 
rating only the choicest parts ; 



that tho country has never 
■lace. 

Horses are very numerous, and worth, on an 
storage about Ave to fifteen Spanish dollars. Yet 
I have wen splendid horses bring wvouty-flve to 
eighty Spanish dollars. They do not posse.* the 
■peed of English and North American horses, 
jet they will travel a long distance, keeping in 
a gallop the whole way. 

Tbe country Is well adapted to riding, for it 
is as level as the oeean (arising of about ten 
or fifteen feet is considered a hill in Buenos 
Ayres). When I have been riding in the conn- 
try, and looking for some house said to be situ- 
M«d on a hill, I often had to look attentively 
to be convinced it was not a valley. 

The English merchants, or residents, have 
introduced horse-racing in the European or .En- 
glish style, and annually two days are set apart 
the sport. The course is some three or 
6w leagues from the city, and while tbe sport 
,11m city (cams quite 



grand stand on the course is one blaze of beauty, 
for here it Is fashionable, for ladies to go, and 
I must say that liuenos Ayres is a rival, even 
to far-famed Peru, in the beauty of the fair sex. 
The natives ar 



in England or the 
of the wealthy ones expend large sums of money 
on their horses and trappings. For instance, I 
have seen a man riding, dressed In tbe pic- 
turesque costume worn by the natives— his 
spun of pure silver, the bridlo of silver links, 
the bits of silver, and his sax 
somely trimmed with scales of silver, 
a man twenty Spanish dollars for a whip which 
be carried, but bo would not sell it short of 
thirty dollars ; tbe handle was of heavy silver, 
and the lash was a curious braid, some two 
inches wide. 

About two and a half miles from the eity iaa 
fine looking building, which was formerly tbe 
palace of Rosas. For nearly a mile in tbe vi- 
cinity of the palace is one of the finest roads I 
have ever seen. It is almost as hard as at on*. 
On one side runs a small canal, which opposite 
the palace spreads out, forming quite a pretty lit- 
tle basin. When Rosas was governor be had 
pretty boats in it, and one or two it ia said were 
propelled by very small steam engines. The 
boats are now falling to pieces, and even the 
palace commences to show evidences of neglect 
and decay. A beautiful road leads through tbe 
palace grounds to an old ship, whioh drove 
ashore some fifteen or twenty years ago during 
a very heavy gale of wind. She ia raised on 
even keel, and her two anchors arc still In the 
posi tlon as when she drove. Tbe distance from 
her to tbe river Is nearly half a mile. Rosas 
had her hold and cabin handsomely fitted up 
with mirrors, etc., and used her a* a ball room. 
Her deck made a very pretty promenade ; but 
she ia now fast falling to decay — her glory has 
passed. Weeping willows have grown up 
around her, and seem in their silent language 
to mourn the fate of tbe poor vessel. 

While riding a p>hort distance from the palace 
a large wall attracted my attention. Upon 
looking over It I saw signs of departed beauty 
Yes, thia bJs been a beautiful garden. Ton 
arbor once sheltered the noblest hearts of Bue- 
nos Ayres. That heap of rubbish was once a 
a fountain throwing its sparkling water high in 
the air. Rains, oh, ruins, why need ye take 
the place of life and beauty ? Ye are sad mon- 
uments In a country, looking mournfully to the 
past 

This garden was once the property of " Man- 
uelito," the noble and much loved daughter of 
Rosas. All that now remains of Manuelito, in 
Buenos Ayres, ia her name, deeply cherished in 
tbe hears of some, and her loved retreat in 
rains. 

Rosas ruled with a rod of Iron ; but Manue- 
lito ruled the heart of her father. During the 
latter part or his rule he did not dare to cat 
food, unless dressed by hia daughter, for at- 
tempts were repeatedly made to poison him 
He was severe, but tbe people needed severity. 
He established schools, and tried to bring his 
people to a higher state of civilization. Then 
a man could travel fifty leagues in the country 
without fear of being robbed j but now, mark 
I was riding one 



0 o'clock, at a distance of about three leagues 
from the city, I was fired at, tbe bail pawing 
near my bead. Being unarmed, I of course re- 
treated on my way to the city as fast as my 
already tired horse would carry me. 

Buenos Ayrea expelled the tyrant ; bat • 
greater tyrant than Rosas is fast binding tbe 
people with heavy chains ; and this tyrant ia 
I'jnarnnc*. and he is of a bsrlwirian family ; 
therefore, Buenos Ayres, beware I or yon will 
sink to oblivion, and your commerce will be 
destroyed. 

Tbe religion is Roman Catholic, but tbe peo- 
ple, as a whole, are not religious, though of 
course there are many exceptions. Enter a 
church at any time, and you will generally find 
some one in deep prayer. I visited the church 
of" Ave Maria " one afternoon, and found my* 
self near a young girl of about sixteen, who w as 
wrapt in prayer. I turned away to the other 
side of the church, and there again was an old 
man of some seventy years, his silver locks hang- 
ing* in broken waves on his shoulders, his hands 
outstretched, and his eyes raised heavenward. 
He heard me not ; so, after bending my knee 
in reverence to the spirit of the Most High, 
which I felt was filling that temple with dove- 
like peace, 1 departed. But long shall I re- 
the scene— that young girl, with a 
store her, Just In the bright mor- 
ning of life, and that old man praying to the 
Almighty to receive him, at the closo of his 
long pilgrimage. 

There are two Protestant churches, one sup- 
ported by the English residents, and the other 
by the Americans. 

The present governor was formerly a lawyer, 
bat be was not a brilliant one, and, as a gover- 
nor, be la far less brilliant than hia lumbering 
coach. He is a short, thick man, of a very 
dark complexion, and pinched up face, and 
never rides out unless accompanied by his body 
guard, which consists of three soldiers armed 
with carbines and swords. There ia a guard 
stationed in tho fort in the city, but the princl- 
IMil barracks are about a mile from the city, 
where there are quite a large number of troops. 
Tbe regular cavalry presents rather a fine ap- 
pearance, for the men are beautiful riders, oi-.d 
dressed lu quite a fancy uniform. 

if tbe people would be true to themselves, 
true to uYaff Agtjntry, they might become great 
and rjroaperoGa; but while, instead of the holy 
prinoiptes of liberty, tti<y tblnk only of self-ag- 
grttndfrement, " Ifuonos Ayres, tbe fair flower 
of the South." must be the theater of insignifi- 
cant operations, carried on by i 
people. 

The 
and we find i 
men. It is they who keep np the commercial 
importance of the place. 

Here we ere vessels from all parts of the 
world, and in considerable numbers ; bat if we 
ask who Is the consignee of this or that, we shall 
bo answered nine times out of ten, tbe name of 

or German. 

The name " Buenos Ayera," meaning - good 
air," is well applied, for it la one of the health- 
iest places in the world ; and though I find 
fault with many things, I most say that I like 
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the LAU6HIIO PHILOSOPHER. 

On the afternoon of the third of July, as we 
were passing Tompkins Market at the junction 
of the Bowery and Third Avenue, a temporary 
stand crccU-d on the aide-walk, and kept by 
a irouwm. attracted our attention. The princi- 
pal article for sale appeared to be " Ore w ork«." 
which were piled upon the table in grpat vari- 
ety and profusion. At the end of the stand, 
upon an upright board, nearly as large iu> tin- 
table itself, wan the following inscription in a 
bold band and very large letter*— " Ami for 
the Fourth! Look km for your firacorla; and 
burnt Ike Mamt Lav V 

After the hurly-burly of the Fourth was over, 
we were pitting quietly in the sanctum editorial 
on the filth, muring upon the incident we have 
mentioned above, and wondering how the good 
woman succeeded in bunding the Maine Law. 



What do you think a woman has a right to 

do?" 

" Anything under the blessed heavens, that 
she's a mind to, and more tu, If she wants to." 

" Well, that's going it pretty strong. Demo- 
critun. How long is it since you have been 
such a rabid woman's rights man ?" 

" Ever since yesterday," said Democritus. 

" Oh, then you are quite a new convert ; 
that accounts for your seal. New converts are 
always the most earnest in any cause. But 
what turned your head yesterday V 

•- Twas that tarnal pretty Mr>. Captain Hug- 
gins, Grand Flcld-Man-hal of the Fourth of 
July, over there in Woman's Rights Dale, yes- 
terday. I hvarn they was goin to have a good 
time over there, so I took the cars and went 
out ; and I uever begrudged it u moment Twas 
a capital sight. I got to Billy Uuggina' jest 



when our young friend, Dciuocritua, jr.. cam- »« the Grand Marshal, all 



up in her 



in. and, contrj»ry to hi* usual custom, delil" 
ratelj took a seat without being n*ked, At 
first we were about to give bim a look Of re- 
buke for the liberty he took, bat he set him- 
self back in the chair aud looked so ituttpauitnl, 
it quite disarmed us, and made us feel the force 
of the declaration that " all men are born free 
and equal.'' 

Relaxing our mood, and pursuing in some 
sort the train of thought that had been inter- 
rupted, we turned to our 



"Well, Democritus, your connection with 
the Uxrr«D Stats* Maoazinm renders it proper 
that you should dellnc your position on one 
more point. Are you, or are you not. in favor 
of woman's rights? I expect you to answer 
that question, point blank." 

" Yes, sir-ee ; I aint in fnvor of nothin else." 
said Dentocritu*. with an emphasis that would 
have done credit to a tragedian. 

"Well, how do you define woman's rights? 



why, don't you know? 



nilitary uniform, and her rich furbelows, and 
her spurs, and her cocked hat and tossles, was 
mounted on her prancin boas, and ready to go 
■ o the parade ground. She was so mortal 
h.inmim, I didn't know ber, though I had seen 
her a thousand times. I touched Billy Hug- 
gins' elbow, and asked him who that grand 
look in officer was ? 

" That." said Billy ; 
That's Mrs. Huggin* ; 

"You don't say so," says I. "What i 
arth is she goin to da in that dress t" 

" Why, she's Grand Marshal of the Fon. 
of July celebration." said Billy, « and is go 
to 



their rights, and my wife was 
handsomest woman among '« 
voted for her to be Gratfe Marshal, 
her in, hand*,™.!* » 



em. So they all 



come she to be Marshal?" says L 

" She was voted" In." says he. " The people 
of Worn 
to make 

and the woman was all there and took part ; 
and there was } good many more women than 

to iiMcrl 



in a, Right's Dale held a grand caucus 
nmu}gemcnt* to celebrate the Fourth, 
was all 



and all ready to start, she reined up 
the house, and one of ber aids held the 
hoss's head to keep him from prancin, and 
two more was keepin sentry before the house, 
and the children was stand in round lookin on, 
and she told 'cm to call Billy Huggins to the 
door— she wanted to speak to him. So Billy 
Huggins come out on the steps, with the baby, 
little Billy . in his arms. 

« Now, Hoggins, dear," said the Grand Mar 
sbal, « I'm going to the parade ground, and I 
want you to take good care of the children, 
and be kind to 'cm. And if Lit I. Billy should 
worry, give him some milk out of the nussin 
bottle. And if little Sally should be sleepy 
before I come home to-night, put her to bed ; 
youU " t night-gown in the upper draw. 
At < w int to see the procession, you can 

ff or, and take the children, and go 

I ;r, and I've agreed with Mrs. Wil- 

ou and the children set on her back 
re yon can see the whole parade 
.rch by. And now, Huggins, don't 
lb ,awk of yourself, and look as if you 
ne\ e anything before. And mind and see 
" at . ind things all right when I come home 

\ i the Grand Marshal had finished this 
o Huggins, she wheeled round, and rid 
parade ground in grand style. While 
*e*kln, In all her regimentals and tine 



pu 



I tot 

drawin of the whole scene, ana 
t off, and had it engraved for my 

gacine; 'cause I knew you'd foot- 

oat 'twould. 
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THE LAY OF TIIE LAST MINSTREL. 




D Mid I that my limbs wen old, 
And Mid I that my Wood was cold, 
And that my kindly Are was lied, 
And my poor wtthertt heart was dead, 
And that I might not ring of love?— 
How coo Id I to the dearest theme, 
That ever wnrm'd a minstrel "a dream, 

So foal, so false a recreant prove I 
How could I name lore's very name, 
Nor wake my heart to note* of Bane ! 



TL 

In peace, love t cmes the shepherd's reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green 

Love rales tho court, the camp, the grove 

.Vnd mm below, and saints above ; 

Tor love is heaven, and heaven is Iotc. 

m. 

So thought Lord Cranstoan, as I ween, 
While pondering deep the tender scene, 
He rode through Brankmne's hawthorn green. 
Bat the page shouted wild and shrill, 
And scarce his helmet could he don, 
When downward from the shady hill 
A stately knight came pricking on. 
That warrior's steed, so dapple-gray. 
Was dark with sweat, and splash'd with clay ; 

His armor red with many a stain ; 
He seem'd in such a weary plight, 
As if he had ridden the live-long night ; 
ft waa William of Peloraine. 

nr. 

Out no whit weary did he seem, 
When, dancing in the sonny beam. 
He umrk'd the crane on the Baron's crest ;< 
For his ready spear was in bis rest, 
Few were the words, and stern and high. 

That mark'd the foe men's feudal hate ; 
For question fierce, and proud reply, 
Gave signal soon of dire debate. 
Their very coarser* seem'd to know 
That each was other's mortal foe, 
And snorted fire, when wheel'd around. 
To give each knight his vantage- ground. 
V. 

In rapid round the Baron bent; 

He sigh'd a sigb, and pray'd a prayer ; 
The prayer was to his patron saint, 

The nigh was to his ladyc fair. 
Stout Deloraine nor sigh'd nor pray'd, 
Nor saint nor ladye call'd to aid ; 
But he stoop 'd his bead, and couch 'd bis spear, 
And spnrr'd his steed to full career. 
The meeting of these champions proud 
Seem'd like the bursting thunder-cloud 
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VI. 

Stern was th« dim the Borderer lent ! 
The stately Baron backwards bent ; 
Bent heskwards to his horse'. Uil, 
And bis plumes went scattering oo the gale : 
The tough ash spear, so stout and true, 



Could make a tndye seem a knight ; 
The cobwebs on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly hall ; 
A not-sbell seem a gilded barge, 
A sheeting" seem a palace large. 
And youth seem age, and age seem youth- 
All was delusion, i 




Bnt Cranstoun's lance, of more avail, 
Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer's mall 
Through shield, and jack, and acton, past, 
Deep in bis bosom broke at last.— 
Still sate the warrior saddle-fast, 
Till, stumbling In the mortal shock, 
Down went the steed, the girthing broke, 
Hurl'd on a heap lay man and horse. 
The Baron onward pasa'd his course ; 
Nor knew-so giddy roll'd his brain— 



TO 

But when be rein'd his courser 1 
And saw his foeman on the ground, 

Lie senseless as the bloody clay, 
He bade his page to stanch the wound, 

And there beside the warrior stay, 
And tend him in his doubtful state, 
And lead him to ] 



For the kinsman of the maid he loved. 
" This Shalt thou do without delay : 
No longer here myself may stay ; 
Unless the swifter I speed away, 
Short shrift will be at my dying day.- 
V1IL 

Away in speed Lord Cranstoun rode ; 
The Goblin Page behind abode ; 
His lord's command be ne'er withstood. 
Though small his pleasure to do good. 
, off ho took, 

le mighty Book ! 
Much he marvell'd a knight of pride, 
Like a book-bosom'd priest should ride t 
He thought not to search or stanch th< 
Until the secret he had found. 

IX. 

The iron band, the iron clasp, 
Resisted long the elfin grasp : 
For when the first he had undone. 
It closed as he the next begun. 
Those iron clasps, that iron band, 
Would not yield to unchristen'd hand, 
Till he smear "d the ©over o'er 
With the Borderer's curdled gore ; 
A moment then the volume spread. 
And one short spell therein be read. 
It had much of glamour* might, 



He had not read another spell, 
When on his cheek a buffet fell, 
So fierce. It stretch 'd bim on the 
Beside the wounded Deloraine. 
From the ground he rose dismay 'd. 
And shook his huge and matted head ; 
One word he mutter 'd, and no more, 
•• Man of age, thou emiteat sore!" — 
No more the Elfin Page durst try 
Into the wondrous Book to pry ; 
The clasps, though smear'd with Christian 




Shut faster than they n 
He hid it underneath his < 
Now, if you ask who gave the stroke, 
I cannot tell, so mot I thrive ; 
It was not given by man alive, 

XL 

Unwillingly himself he addressd. 
To do his master's high behest : 
He lifted up the living corse, 
adit on the weary horss ; 



Y.\ en to the Ladyc's secret bower ; 
And, but that stronger spells were 
And the door might not be opened. 
He had laid him on her very bed. 
Whate'er he did of gramarye,* 
Was always done maliciously ; 
He flnng the 
And 



XII. 

As be repassed the outer court, 

He spied the fair young child at sport : 

He thought to train bim to the wood ; 

For, at a word, be it understood, 

nc was always for ill, and never for good. 

Seem'd to the boy, some comrade gay 

Led him forth to the woods to play ; 

On the drawbridge the warders stout 

Saw a terrier and lurcher passing out. 

XIII. 

He led the boy o'er bank and fell, 

Until they came to a woodland brook ; 
The running stream dissolved the spell,' 



Could he have had bis pleasure vllde. 

He had crippled the joints of the noble child ; 

Or, with his fingers long and lean, 

Had Mrangled him in fiendish spleen : 

But bis awful mother he had in dread, 

And also his power was limited : 

So be but 'scowled on the startled child. 

And darted through the forest wild ; 

The woodland brook he bounding crosa'd. 

And laugh 'd, and shouted, " Lost ! lost I lost P 

XIV. 

Full sore amazed at the wondrous change, 

And frighten 'd as a child might be, 
At the wild yell and visage i 

And the dark words of ( 
The child, amidst the f 
Stood rooted like a lily flower ; 
And when at length, with trembling j 

He sought to find where Branksome lay, 
He foar'd to see that grizzly face 

Glare from some thicket ou his way. 
Thus, starting oft, he journey'd on, 
in the wood is 




He led him into Branksome Hall, 
Before the beards of the warders all ; 
And each did after swear and say, 
There only pass'd a wain of hay. 
He took him to Lord David's tower. 



For aye the more he sought his way. 
The further still be went astray, — 
Until be heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a 1 
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XV. 

And hark ! and hark J the deep-mouth d bark 

Come* nlgher still, and nigher : 
Bursts on the path a dark Mood-hound. 
Hi* tawny muzzle track 'd the ground, 

And h is red eye shot fire. 
Soon ae the wilder'd child saw he, 
He new at him right furiouslic. 
I ween you would hare seen with joy 
The bearing of the gallnnt boy, 
When, worthy of its noble sire, 
His wet cheek glow'd 'twtxt fear and ire ! 
He faced the blood-hound manfully, 
And held his little bat on high ; 
So fierce he struck, the dog afraid, 
At cautions distance hoarsely bay'd, 

But still in act to spring ; 
When dash'd an archer through the glade, 
And when he saw the hound was stay'd. 

He drew his tough bow-string ; 
But a rough voice cried, " Shoot, not boy ! 
Ho ! shoot not, Edward— 'Tis a a boy 1" 

TO 

The spnUcer issued from the wood. 




Well could he hit a 

Five hundred feet him fro ; 
With hand more true, and eye 

No archer bended bow. 
His coal-black hair, shorn round and 

Set ofT his sun-burn 'd face; 
Old England's sign, St. George's cross, 

His barret-cap did grace ; 
His bugle-born bung by his side, 

All in a wolf-skin baldric tied ; 
And his short falchion, sharp and clear, 
Had piere'd the throat of many a 

XVII. 

Hia kirtle, made of forest green. 
Reach 'd scantly tohls knee; 
And, at his belt, of arrows 
A furbish'd sheaf bore he ; 
•in 



No .arger fence had he : 
He nerer counted him a man, 

Would strike below the knee :• 
His alacken'd bow was in bis 
And the leash, that was his blood-hound's band. 

xvm. 

He would not do the fair child harm. 
But held him with his powerful arm. 
That he might neither fight nor flee ; 
For when the Red-Cross spied he, 
The boy Btroye long and violently. 

" Now, by St. George," the archer cries, 
" Edward, metblnks we have a prize ! 
This boy's fair face, and courage free 
Show be is come of high degree. "- 



And every Scott, from Esk to ' 
And if thou dost not let me go, 
Despite thy arrows and thy bow, 
111 have thee hang'd to feed the crow F— 
XX. 

for thy good-will, fair boy ! 
iver set so high ; 
But if thou art chief of such a clan. 
And art the son of such a man, 
And ever contest to thy command. 

Our wardens had need to keep good order ; 
My bow of yew to a hazel wand, 

Thou wilt make thei 
Meantime, be pleased to con 
For good Lord Dacre shalt thou see ; 
I think our work is well begun, 
When we have taken thy lather's son. 

XXI. 

Although the child was led away, 
In Branksome still he ecem'd to stay, 
For so the Dwarf his part did play ; 
And, In the shape of that young boy, 
He wrought the castle much annoy, 
The comrades of the young Buccleuch 
He pinch 'd, and beat, and overthrew ; 
Nay. some of them he wellnigh slew. 
He tore Dame Maudlin's silken tire, 
And as Sym Hall stood by the fire, 
He lighted the match of his bandelier,* 
And wofully scorch'd the hackbuteer.' 
It may be hardly thought or said, 
The mischief that the urchin made. 
Till many of the castle gueaa'd, 

XXH. 

Well I ween the charm he held, 
The noble Ladyc had soon dispell'd ; 
But she was deeply busied then 
To tend the wounded Deloraine. 
Much she wonder'd to find him lie, 




XIX. 

■' Yes ! I am come of high degree, 

For I am the heir of bold! 
And if thou dost not set me free, 

False Southron, fbou shalt dearly rue ! 
For Walter of Harden shall come with speed, 



On the stone threshold stretch 'd along ; 
She thought some spirit of the sky 

Had done the bold moss-trooper wrong ; 



Perchance he in the Book had read j 
But the broken lance In his bosom stood. 
And it was i 
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the wour.il. 
And with a charm she stanch 'd the bln«*l :' 
She bade the gash be cleansed and 1 
No longer by hia cooch abe atood ; 
But she has la'cn the broken lance, 
And wash d it from the clotted | 
And salved the splinter o'er and o'er. 
William or Deloraine, in trance, 
Whene'er ahe turned It round and round. 
Twisted aa if ahc gall'd his wound. 

Then to ber maidens she did say, 
That he ahuuld be whole man and sound. 
Within the course of a night and day. 
Full long ahe toil'd ; for ahe did rue 
Mishap to friend so stout and true. 

xxrv» 

So paas'd the day— the evening fell. 

T was near the time of curfew bell : 

The air was mild, the wind was calm. 

The stream was smooth, the dew was halm ; 

E'en the rude watchman, on the tower. 

Enjoy'd and bleas'd the lovely hour. 

Far more fair Margaret loved and bless'd 

The hoar of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute's soft tone ; 

Touch 'd a wild note, and all between 

Thought of the bower of hawthorns green. 

Her golden hair streum'd free from band. 

Her fair cheek rested on her hand. 

Her blue eyes sought the wert afar, 

For lovers love the 1 



XXVI. 

The Warder vlew'd it blazing strong. 
And blew his war-note loud and long, 
Till, at the high and haughty sound, 
Rock, wood, and river rung around. 
The blast alarm 'd the festal hall, 
And startled forth the warriors all ; 
Far downward, in the ca.«tle-yard, 
Full many a torch and cresset glared : 
And helms and plumes, confusedly tossM. 
Were in the blaze hall -seen, balf-lc^t J 
And spears in wild disorder shook, 
a frozen brook. 



And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire ; 

Ride out, ride out, 

The foe to scout 1 
Mount, mount for Brankcome,'* every man ! 
Thou, Todrig, warn the Johnstone clan, 

That ever are true and stout — 
Ye need not seud to Lidde*dale ; 
For when they sec the blazing bal». 
Klliots and Armstrongs never mil — 
Ride, Alton, ride, for death and liie I 
And warn the Warder of the strife. 
1 oung Gilbert, let our beacon blaze, 
Our kin, and clan, and friends to raise." 

XXVIH. 

Fair Margaret, from the turret head, 
Heard, mr below, the coursers' tread. 

While loud the harness rung, 
As to their Beats, with clamor dread, 

The ready horsemen sprung : 
And trampling hoofs, and iron coat*, 
And leaders' voices, mingled notes 
And out : and out ! 
In hasty route, 

The horsemen gallop'd forth ; 
Dispersing to the south to scout. 

And cast, and west, and norlh. 
To view their coming enemies. 
And warn their vassals and alii 

XXIX. 

The ready page witn hurried hand. 1 : 
Awaked the need-Dres' 1 slumbering brand. 

And ruddy blush d the heaven : 
For a sheet of flame from the turret high. 
Waved like a blood- flag on the sky. 
All Baring and uneven ; 

A il , '-core of fires, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliflT, were 
Kach with warlike tidings fraught ; 
from each the signal caught ; 

each they glanced to sight, 



I 



XXV. 

Is yon the star, o'er Penchryst Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And, spreading broad its wavering light, 

Shakes its loose tresses on the night! 

Is yon red glare the western star ?— 

O. 'tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 

Scarce could she draw her tighten .! breath, 

For well she knew the fire of death! 




§ 



xxvn. 

The Seneschal, whose silver hair 
Was reddend by the torches' glare, 
Stood in the midst, with | 
nied forth his ■ 
On Penchryst glowa a bale" of Are. 



As stars arise upon the night 
They gleamed on many a dusky tarn,'* 
Haunted by the lonely earn ;" 
On many a cairn V" gray pyramid. 
Where irms of mighty chl»fs lie hid ; 
Till high 
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MTon.t other rudely, with tbatr tpeart. tow couched to 
atryk. «J>. otb.r .i.hin ,1- four. £T,ter, Jobaa of<W 
tell Morant itnk* th. Hudl-b iqom on th* brea«t In 



i-lomtibi! 
H* bald. 



neh im thai Sjt Wyllyam Frnnrt 
» ■ wed, for hU Men lrtted tayled 1 
[mure low* with Until his hande*, and coude oat anwrde 
i and .Irak* Syr Johan if the ( anlell Morant in the 
liic/he, ao thxt the '|*sn- wrnt elco* tbroo,he that the 
mm n ban-Hull on tin other ayd..' And g Tr 
Johaa with th. stroke relet, but be tVll oat Tban l lie 
Rndr>lM kaytalM and ^uyrra w.r* rrfbt. .ore di* 
■ P * lld ho " " »** » I*"* »tmk. Syr tt yt 

Iran. Farmeton, m.»d l,l,n-*,f.. and «jd. how br waa 

Uiat it ahulde haw too* so, be wold* Mnt haw Seven 
. It | aayonre how ha eoold tuit xiraod. It, bv cau«- nf 



! ?l»"t»«*n« hb aita hi con.tr.ynt of the mJSuEZ+L 
that Syr Johan of th* 6,. ,,11 Mor.nl had t ,,e n him"<- 
FiooaucT, vol L chap a,S 

(8.) AtnvMur, bait for < 
(9.) llddtmUtr, muaketoer 

flO.) 8e« atrraral el.nrma f ( >r thb 
! flontrt Dttamm rf Wilrkctwfi, p 



" Tom Toti 
But ye; h« 
II- bound 



waa but a ••■rrintr man, 
aH* a doctor j^*kt ; 

imlkerchler on thr wound, 



From Soltra and Dumpend. lt Law : 
And Lothian heard the Regent's order, 
That all ahoald bOWOe" thein for tlic Border. 



XXX 

The lifelong night in lininksomc rang 

The ceaseless, aound of steel ; 
The. castle-bell, with backward clang. 

Seat forth the larum peril : 
Win frequent heard the heavy jar, 
Where matey stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower, 
To whelm the foe with deadly shower; 
Was frequent heard the changing guard. 
And watchword from the A- ■• -pi. •««, ward : 
While, wearied by the endless din, 
Bl bound and ban dog yell'd within 

XXXI 

The noble Dame, amid the broil. 
Shared the gray Seneschal's high toil. 

tuger « itti .i i-niil." ; 
a^ug knights, and council sage 
Hftol' riper ago. 
i were brought, 
knew they aught, 
truce he sought. 
Here were thoii>«nd< t''ii ; 
And othersMlfeiMfl that it was nought 
But Leren Clans, or Tynednle men. 
Who came to gather in black-mail f» 
And Liddeadale, with raiall avail. 

Might drire them lightly back agen. 
So pan'dthe anxions nigl.t awav, 
And welcome waa the peep of day. 

Ciasto the high aound— the ll*tcnlng throng 
Applaud the Master of the Song ; 
And marvel much, in helpless age, 
So bard should be bin pilgrimage. 
Ht had no friend— no daughter di-nr, 
HU wandering toil to share and cheer ; 
No sod to be his father 1 * stay. 
And guide him on the rugged way ? 
"Ay, once he had— but he wa« dead 1 "- 
Udoo the harp be atoop'd his head. 



And batted himself the string- withal. 
To lode II .. ( ear that fain would fall. 
In solemn measure, soft and slow. 
Arose a father's note* of woe." 



And with aaoii* kinds ui word* \>f Ktaarhed'tb* Mood '* 
/Vm o/ A*dmt Popular Portry, I«d_ lwJi p 131 

01-) A« anotw illustration of 1r# prodlel, „• Innron- 
taant which th* tljlt of tb» old roounc* la eatable of 
Pterin!,- rr.m a mora IIVe.il ..LniUtunr of i a-lictir >rn 
timi-'o!.. and t .'r,t|. airi:cti.,ns. »e liL-^rt I ha r..llrwli lir t „ 
"U m a« nir.lo xivli. , wberr thi> »flrct of Ilia Vi( 

tan i« nartr aa«.t,Hl bv Ihe oonuaat of iu two n.n.iart. 



mantt. 

(I«.) Bole, brarnn fai,i.t 



Tli. 



(1 ) Tha ar»«t of th, Cran.tonn*. In ullu.ien to rhaHr 
nam", l« a cr»n» dormint, b.il Ijiik a .tonr in hu loot 
• illi an emphatic llor.l«r niotto. TV* i*4iif toanf ar. / 



o.f 



(-•) At t'ntliank. t. 
F.wo.) tl„.ra are tha ru 



wo mitaaK.K from tba 

f a chapel for dltine 
In Urn- ul 1'onarjf. Tbera b a tradition, that friar» ware 
wont to c..m* from Malroaa.or Jadbnrgh, lo baptiw and 
marr r in thb jmnvli : and from beinfr in iim to carrr tt.r 
tnaa« book in their boaoiru. ttaj were oaJUd by tiia in 
flno< a.botfrwut. There in a man tat allre. who 



knew 



no who bail been buptUe-1 b» tho«a Douk a 
a n io n s, and who aara ooa of (bam, calW Hair, aaad 
tliUr-ri-h , for a vary loo, tim-.-.l^wnf ,/ Ptruk <f 
K«n. a,md .WarfnrlW, MSS. 




13 ) Mat'lcat 
(4 ) A nbaphrtd'a but 
(S.) Magic 

!'■•) It I. a firm artiela of |x.|>nlar Taith, that no «o 
clu.itmant ran luhatat la a llrinf "traam . Nmj, if you 
..iu liitai |-«.. a brook batwut tou and wftcben, epectraa, 
..ra.... n llaieb. tnu ara In |«riv-t »afety. Burnt' Inlmi 
labia Td»i o' .VAiiater t.irnn entirely urioo aacb a dream 
1 'ief warn* to he of aoltqaity Dromptnn 



icrlpU 



atanew. Tb( 




1 bv the dea.ite.1 purehaaal 
acro« a running utrearo. H-jt Rremptim u nevere on the 
Intli for a vary irood rta^in. " ( rt n » Ola ipuraiuiina non 
-olrunt iWlmaM "— rKr-miam J^annU Vnmiton and 
J<SBM H^ipUvn, p. lOTtl. 

(7 .1 Imitatct frmn Ura, ton's account of RobMu H.xhI 
and hb follower* 

• A leiu.ln«l r.liaot men had thb hraic Robin Hood, 
Still randy at lii> eull. that bowmen wera right ,.»«] : 
Allcbd In litKMiln craan. with ca|K of rod anxl Woe, 
Ho rallow'n windcl hum not one of them but knew. 
When natttn, to tlialr liln their bu«la. .hrtll. 
Pol wariilln, .choan ..Ve.1 Iron, o-r, dale and hill • 
Their hauldrU, wl with ,tu-b athwart thai, .hooldar. 

To which umlcr their amu their B henf. wars buckled 

A .hort iword at thalr bait, a bi.ekler ««rce a .pan 
Who rtmck balo, th. kn« nol countad than a nun. 



Ijwo th. 

i 



AU mad* of .Spaninh yew, their bo— ware woodroo. 
itron,. 

They not an arrow draw but win. a abthvanl lonjf. 

(If archery they had the very perfect craft. 

With brood arrow, or but, or prick, or rorin, nhaft. 

Poif-Atburn, Sou, Urt. 

To wound ao antarrqilnt In the thlfh, or la,, waa rack 
ooed contrary to the law of arm» In a lilt betwixt (la 
wain Uiebael. nn Kn,ll«h miiiirc. and Joachim Cathore a 
I" ranchman, 4 they mat at the apcare poyntew rudaly : (ha 
F ranch «|uyer ju*"le.| ii,bt |ilca«ntly ;" Ibe En,U>hmau 
ran too Iowa, for ha atrak tike Frenchman depa into the 
lhia;h. Wliarawlth the Erla of Ilurkingham waa ri,hl 
fire it i« pleao.nl, uud a-.i were all the other lurtte, anal tarda 
bow It waa shamefully dona " — KporwuxT.Tol I. chap, lif r. 
l"poo a .ImlUr n-ejaajon tl«- twoknyfhta rauaa a fota ache 



their number aod poaTtloo, b arm ad a aorl of talcsranti 
communication with Blinburrh. TU Act of Parliament 
1445. c 48. dirncta, that ooa bale or f.^t ahull ha ».m' 
in, of tha approach of tba f^,IUh in any manner two 
tale, that th,y m ca-f-. Mad; fenr Ule,. bUri^ 
baaida each other, that t£» enemy ara in ^..t S3 
• Tba asm- taitenoi/a to I* watched and maid at Fraar- 
hoi* (lV-»r»Un.^ Po-tall. fra that «. tha Ht* of Huaw. 
that Uiay lira rl,l,t awa. An-l in ilka manner no gowtra 
Ids*, aall .a the fli-a „f F^arbo,* r«ull. and m.k 
Hiiamn, In Ilka manner ; And then mav ill lontbaine 
ha wariest, act in .,,eclal the faataU of tdml„ri:l- nnd 
tliair four Urea hi tie made in Ilk* manner that tba, j n 
Tifa, aial r™ Striialln, aaat.aDd tba .a.t part of Lou. 
tbalna. and lo Ihuibar. all may aa tbam and com* to 
Ilia defence of the realm* " Th*a« beacami (at Ica.t in 
Utter time.} wera a " foo, and atron, tre* eat up. with a 

I „ :r .„ arri - the hand of ,1 ar-.l ao „r.„ brandar 

«"«*«« '» mW-U* of It. for boMlD, a l.r 
baml,"-^cnr»»-,', Hutory, rol II. p. T 01. 

0-1 ) M"mlfor Brunkxm* waa the 

tii* in, 

01.) •» atanluulr tr* tba ara. 
ano-Ser ln the followln, anlmatod d, 

(is.) mmm 

(M ) rurw. a 

fHJ tarn, a Scot.W, eagl,. 

(1« ) Tli. calrna, or Bile, of lno» atooea. which 
th. aumioit of moat of our Mcottuh hilb. »x Bat 
are commonly found in th* center, forming a carttv or 
rrvnti-r ur amallar dimcnalona, hi which ao urn it often 
I la.-") Tills eaema to hare boen a • 
of th* Roman faahiou of aepulture. 

(I».) flounv, make ready. 

(30.) iTotrctioo money exacted by 

(21.) Nothln, can cxcrl the rini|.)a conclae pathoi of 
tlia- cl.«e of this Canto-oor th. toocbin, (ictura of tba 
Ibrd when, with »..oai*d owriavw, h* trial to toncatl 
real aorrow. How wall th* tioet unilaratanda tba art of 
cntraat— and how Judicloualy it b exerted in the exor- 
dium of the next Canto. wh«r« our mournin, lymnathv 
l> aachantred fur th. thnll of plea aura 1-AXJ.a ^im' 



A New I)aw\ or Science. — Professor Fara- 
day says that we are on the verge of important 
discoveries concerning the nature of physical 
forrea. and their relation to life and physiology. 
He expressed an opinion that all " forces " have 
a similar dual property, and that even gravita- 
tion will be ultimately determined to possess it. 
One force cannot be called into action in elec- 
tricity without the othrr, and they are always 
equal. When the north poles of four powerful 
magnets are placed together at right angles, so 
as to form a deep square cell, in the center of 
that cell there is no magnetic attraction at all. 
The " uorthnesa " and " southnesa " of a mag- 
net, i'rnfrwor Faraday, in conclusion, said, took 
place in curved lines outside, not inside a mag- 
net — an opinion somewhat similar to that held 
bv Newton n» regnrded gravitation. 
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MOLLY PmilER AT THE BATTLE OP 

m o n m o r t n . 

The Battle of Monmouth was one of the most 
severely contested engagement* of the Revolu- 
tion. From the rising to the setting -mt. on 
that sultry Sabbath In Juue. the two contending 
armies strove for the mastery of that ensan- 
guined field, until heaps of dead and dying 
strewed the plain, and marked the path of the 
serried ranks a* the ebb and flow of ImKle 
changed their relative positions. Doth armies 
fought with a desperate determination to con- 
quer, and instances of personal bravery and 
daring were innumerable ; yet. when night 
drew her sable mantle o'er the earth, and 
ahroudi-d from sight the heart-rending andaoul- 
sickening scene, neither party could claim the 
meed of victory. Of the many thrilling inci- 
dents of that eventful day, that which brought 
into conspicuous notice the heroine of our 
story was not the least Interesting: and 
although familiar, perhaps, to many or our 
readers, yet the fact that a good story cannot 
be told too often, coupled with a desire to illa.«- 
trato It, has Induced us to give it a place in 
this repertory of scenes and incident*. 

Molly Pitcher, or. as she was afterwards more 
familiarly known, Captain Molly, was a sturdy 
young Irish woman of some twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age, short, thick set, with 
- red hair, a freckled face, and a keen, piercing 
eye, which gave token of a spirit of mi-elii'l 
ever ready for a frolic or a fight. She was the 
wife of a sergeaut iu an artillery corps, which 
bad seen service since the commencement of 
the war, and was attached to him with all the 
warmth of the Irish disposition. She had fol- 
lowed him through all his campaigns, and was 
with bim at Fort Clinton, in the Hudson high- 
lands, when Ibat post was attacked and captur- 
ed by Sir Henry Clinton. Here. too. she gave 
a specimen of that reckless courage which dis- 
tinguished her at Monmouth some nine month* 



after. Her hatband, who was in the act of 
touching off his piece, seeing the Ilritiah scaliug 
the walla, and getting in bis rear, dropped hi* 
match, and calling to Molly to follow, lied as 
fart as his legs would carry him. She, deter- 
mined not to waste powder i'."d hall, and know- 
ing that her "petticoat*" would protect her 
retreat in a measure, picked up the linstock, 
fired the piece, and then scampered off. She 
escaped scot-free, and when the scattered fugi- 
tives from the forts were collected, and the ar- 
tillery was attached to the main army, she 
accompanied her hustand as a sutler, and was 
with bim through that bitter winter at Valley 
Forge. 

When Sir Henry Clinton cvaehatcd Philadel- 
phia, and took up hia march across the Jerseys. 
Washington left his winter camp and prepared 
to follow, hoping to get an opportunity to 
strike a blow which should auimate his own 
troops and effectually cripple, perhaps capture, 
the British army. On the plains of Monmouth 
the hostile armies met in battle array. Of the 
details of the action it is not our province to 
speak. It will suffice our purpose to say that 
Lee hud been ordered to attack the British nti 
their first movement, and engage them until 
the main army of the Americans could In 
brought into action by Washington in pers«.. . 
The first part of his orders he had obeyed j Us 
latter, fie- reasons never fully explained, he did 
not conform to. but retreated unexpected Is 
toward the tnaiu body, which movement w as 
timely checked by Washington, who ordered 

I the whole arm j into action. It became neves 
-;iry, however. Tor a portion to fall bark i 
ond time, and to check the pursuit, the artillery 
to which Molly's husband was attached 'a 
stationed on an eminence, in the rvur of a 
hed^c-row. for that purpose. Molly herself 
was engaged in bringing water from a spring to 
i i age the UitiM of the men at the rirn . v he'i 

j she saw her hu»hn:ul -truck down j.y „ cn>.n«,.- 



3" - - - • 



shot from the enemy, which cat him nearly in 
two, and killed him instantly ; at the same 
time she heard the commandant order the piece 
withdrawn, as be had no one to fill the place 
:iow vacant, Molly heard the order, and mad- 
dened at her loss, rushed forward, exclaiming as 
she did so, " No ! you shan't remove the gun, 
neither. Shure, can't I ram It as well as Tom, 
there ? Ah ! it's kilt entirely he is, bad luck to 
the bloody vagabond that pinted the gun that 
shot him. Sorra a day was it when ye 'listed 
durlint, to leave me a lone wlddy now, witL 
nary a soul to care whether I live or die. But 
I'll pay the dirthy vagabonds for this day's 
work, cuss 'em.*' And thus alternately apostro- 
phizing her husband and anathematising the 
British, she continued to ram the gun until it 
was withdrawn. The activity and courage 
which she exhibited attracted the attentiou of 
all who witnessed it. and on ibj 
the battle the circumstani 
General Greene, who was so 
tier bravery and spirit that li 
determined to present her i 
in-chief. This he did, cove: 
Mood aa she was. and Was! 
tinning her, conferred on her a warrant as Ser- 
geant, awl sulwequently, by his influence. h r 
■tame was placed on the list of half-pay off*' r " 
for life. She went ever after by the ns ne •* 
' ;/.Ti« AfnMv. and the French officer- parti- 
cularly, took a great deal of notice r ber. * n <l 
made her many presents. She re"*ed in a 
mongrel suit. composed of* re>k<"d hat. sol- 
dier's coat with an er" ,,le " e * n onc shoulder, 
and petticoat*. P ri «* «*• "Wld pass along 
the French Bat, M "J r .«'*7 and get her hat filed 
with crown-.. Z*&5 M " n . v,,f l <»« arm r soon 

i'ter tin- f'*: "' Mft| " nh. and ret 'red to 

1..' Hui' 0 h, s' ,lll, ' l J". "ear Fort Clinton, 
where ' w *" "nomi as •• dirtv Kate." ]| 
e>, ,° 5"L&*« "lory of let chivalre 

hi 
if 




di r 

*aH^irt and 

ton, after ques- 



. - us 10 a<i<j to HM -lory of he- chivalre 
In K 7 , '** Mi W high estate, a; 

Viing loo«e in her morals. R.allv died a 
fr.ble death from a loathsome disease. 
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. H. CHARM, 

An eloquent divine of the Universalis denom- 
ination, ww torn in Union Village, Washing- 
ton county, New York, in 1814. His rudimrn- 
tal and academic education having been com- 
pletid, In* entered upon the study of the law, 
but, in a short time, believing that the minis- 
terial sphere was more suited to bis tastes and 
better adapted to the labor* of a reformer, he 
adopted the clerical profession. After a due 
cour.-« of study he accepted an invitation from 
the Universalis! Society in Richmond, Virginia, 
and was ordained as their pastor in 18S8. 
Here he labored with great acceptance for two 
received a call from the 



sttta, ho removed to that town In 1M0, and 
assumed the pastoral labors in that society un- 
der most favorable auspices. 
Mr. febapin had not been long in Charjes- 
befbre he began to be known as one of 
popular preachers and extemporane- 



ous speakers in the vicinity of Boston. He at 
once assumed a bold stand in favor of the tem- 
perance reform, and the eloquent real with 
which be expounded and defended the cause, 
him as among the foremost leaders of 
i work. But not on this topic alone 
was his voice and influence enlisted. Where- 
ever the cry of wrong and oppression was 
heard, there, also, was baud Ma voice in tones | 
of tender sympathy and Indignant rebuke ; and 
the annunciatiou that he was to speak was a 
*ure indication of a 




But in looking abroad for subjects of sympa- 
thy and reform, Mr. Chapin did not overlook 
the necessities of his own denomination. He 
found some things that needed streupthenii".'. 
»nd many that required the bold and firm ba' d 



of reform ; and lie set himself to the task with 
his usual energy and devotion. He found sup 
port in many of his brethren, with whom be 
labored with great success, and soon rose, not 
by any wish of his, but by the necessity which 
existed and the force of his own character, to 
the position of a leader among his brethren— 
the purity of bis life, the entire sincerity mani- 
fest in all he said and did, as well as his earn- 
est, eloquent teal, removing all suspicion ol 
selfishness or a desire for aggrandizement 

After having bad charge of the parish in 
Cbarlestown for the space of six years, he wit- 
invited to assume the pastorate of the School 
Street Society in Boston, as colleague with the 
venerable Hoses Ballou. Accordingly he re- 
moved to that city, and was installed in 184G. 
The extended sphere of his influence made a 
larger denutnd on his time and resources— a 
d maud which he fully wet and satisfied. But 
he tarried at that post only for a short period. 
His growing usefulness plainly indicated that 
bU place was in the widest sphere of influence, 
and all his brethren saw the propriety and 
necessity of his transplantation to the greut 
national metropolis, New York. 

Accordingly, in IMS, having been invited to 
become the minister of the Murray street Uni- 
versalis! Society, Mr. Chapin removed to that 
city and entered upon his ministerial and pbil- 
•nthropic duties. His great popularity had 
preceded him, and in a short time the old 
church was found loo small for the 
dation of his rapidly-increasing 
The society of Unitarians worshipping in Broad- 
way, and under the pastoral charge of Rev. Mr. 
Ik-Hows, having decided to build a new place 
of worship farther up town, the Murray street 
Society purchased the property, and took rn>*- 
svssion of the same in 1852. Here Mr. Chapin 
now preaches to crowded 



Besides the great eloqueuce of this 
gnisbed divine, his principal traits are. 
freedom from sectarian and dogmat 
n bold utterance of what be deems true, and a 
fearless defense of freedom of conscience and 
freedom of speech. His wrmons are rarely 
merely doctrinal, but be directs the whole pow- 
ers of his mind against wickedness, in whatever 
form or under whatever disguise it may present 
itself. Besides his regular Sunday services, he 
is a popular public lecturer, and is engaged by 
the various literary and scientific societies 
throughout the country to deliver addresses 
upon the numerous subjects which come before 
those bodies for discussion. He has also ap- 

with religion and philanthropy which excite 
the public mind ; and as he is yet only a young 
man we may confidently predict that the future 
will fully realize the prophecy of bis opening 
life 

D. \V. Bartlett, author of the volume entitled 
•' Modern Agitators," gives the following vivid 
sketch of Mr. Chup.i.-, with a few brief extracts 
from his writings : — 

" Among the foremost of popular lecturers in 
America is Rev. E H. Chapin. He is eminently 
a social philosopher ; a man who does not look 
upon society merely in the aggregate, a* a mol- 
ten current or flowing humanity, but who views 
a collection of individuals, each posnessing a 
character, an ambition, an aim, exclusively his 
own. He has so accustomed himself to study 
out the character, the thoughts and feelings, the 
hopes and trials of each, that when the subject 
presents Itself to the mind of the lecturer, he 
has the whole picture vividly before his ima- 
gination ; be paints it from life ; he has seen 
it, has contemplated it in every varying shade 
in which it could be presented. In his convul- 
sive grasp, the miser, the mum man, the politi- 
cal demagogue, and the hypocrite, exhibit to 
the world all their hideous deformities ; while 
the virtues of the good, the kind, the benevo- 
lent and the noble are beautified by his touch 
with a perfection hardly native. If he turns 
his attention to the city, the broad field of hu- 
manity is all bare before bis gaze. He walk * 
abroad in the street : every man he meets 
affords him a theme for meditation, and every 
child a text for a sermon. Not a circumstance 
of his life seems to have passed but has fur- 
nished him the pith of some crammed apothegm, 
or the parallel for a striking simile. Not a 
cry of wo has reached his ear nut has found the 
way to his heart, and will come forth again in 
pathetic beauty to deepen tome sketch of hu- 
man suffering ; not a shout of laughter but will 
reecho in some vivid sentence to brighten the 
-bade of our humanity. It is this characteris- 
tic which has made Mr. Chnpin eminently pop- 
ular among the masses. His learning might 
linve made him a profound rhetorician ; his 
tuleut and beauty of expression, a fine writer ; 
bis real native eloquence, a splendid orator ; 
but all these could not have made him the man 
that he is. Superadd to these bis roseeptil le 
heart, his benevolent spirit, hi» genii* dispo i- 
tion. and Christian refinement, and you have. 
Chnpin. 

" He is presenb-d to our notice as a writer, a 
speaker, a poet— for he has written some bi auti- 
ful lyrics— a preacher, and a reformer. The last 
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distinction might once have been thought ue< il- 
less, but in the era of Lord* — many, ofSpragncr, 
of Spring*. a) <*«ra, we think it essential. 

" There are few men living from whose writ- 
ings more beautiful sentences can be taken than 
from Mr. Chapin "s. Here Is one upon the bless- 
ings of home : — 

" ' Oh ! mother, mother ; name for the earliest 
relationship, symbol of the divine tenderness ; 
kindling a love that we never blush to confes*, 
and a veneration that we cannot help render- 
ing ; bow doea your mystic influence, imparted 
from the soft pressure and the undying smile, 
weave Itself through all tho brightness, through 
all. the darkness of our after life ! . . . . 
And when on this familiar hearth onr own vital 
lump burns low, and the golden bowl begins to 
shudder, and the silver cord to untwine, let our 
last look be upon the faces that we best love ; 
let the gates that open into the celestial city 
be those well known doors— and thus may tee 
also die at home ! ' 

"Here, aim, is a One glimpse of childhood , 
snatched from nature ; it is one of a perpetual 
supply of gems that are strung upon the thread 
of his discourse :- 

" • And all or us. I trust, are thankful that 
God has created not merely men and women, 
crimped into artificial patterns, with selfish spec- 
ulation In their eyes, with sadness and weari- 
ness, and trouble about many things, carving 
the wrinkles and stealing away the bloom ; but 
pours in upon us a fresh stream of being that 
overflows our rigid conventionally* with the 
buoyancy of nature, plays into this duet;- and 
angular life like thu jets of a fountain" like 
floods of sunshine, npseu our miserable dignity, 
meet* us with a love that contains no deceit, 
a frankness that rebuke* our quibbling compli- 
ments, nourishes the poetry of the soul, and 
perpetually descending from the threshold of 
the Infinite, keep* open au archway of mystery 
and heaven.' 

'■ In fact, the charm of Mr. Chapin's declama- 
tion consists mainly in the beauty and force of 
bis expression. With some men it is the man- 
ner ; with him. the matter. When he would 
demolish a vice or praise a virtue, be first paints 
the one in hideous truth, or the other with 
strange beauty, until yon loathe the one or love 
the other. He dues not employ his pen in sys- 
tematizing sin, and shielding the individual 
behind the organisation, or the party, or the 
association In which he acta, but brings Un- 
charge right home to the door of every guilty 
man's conscience, and if that door be not double 
barred from the force of truth, will batter down 
the barricade and lay the load of crime upon 
the hearthstone of the heart And here permit 
a brief illustrating paragraph upon Individual 



"'God does not take account of parties; 
party uames are not known In that court of 
divine judgment ; but vour name and mine are 
on the book* there. If the party lies, then you 
are guilty of falsehood. If the party — as is 
very often the case — does a mean thing, then 
you do it. It is surely so, as far as you are one 
of the party, and go with It In its action. There 
is no such thing— aud this is true, perhajw. in 
more sen*.'* than one— there is no such thing as 
a party conscience. It is individual conscience 
that is implicated. Party! party! Ah, my 
friends, here is the influence which. It is to be 
feared, balks and falsifies many of these glori- 
ous symbols. Men rallv around musty epithets. 
Tbey take up issues which have no more rela- 
tion to the deep, vital, throbbing interest of the 
time than they have to the fashions of our 
grandfather*. . . . And surely it is a tw 
for congratulation, when some great, exciting 
question break* out and jars their conventional 
idols, and so sweeps and shatters their party 
organization, and turns them topsy-turvy, that 



a man i* idiuken out of his harness, docs not 
know exactly what party he does tielong to, 
and begins to feel that he has a soul of bis own,' 

" This quotation hurries him Into our view as 
a public speaker or lecturer, for we agree with 
a recent writer, that Mr. Chapln la one of the 
most splendid of American orators. To the 
platform be brings a stout body, rather heavily 
proportioned for his height. He is very near- 
sighted, to palliate which defect, he wears 
glasses, and keeps bis eyes and face close to his 
notes. He generally writes out his address, 
though iu the pulpit he occasionally extempo- 
rizes. He is possessed of many of those quali- 
fications which draw full bouses, and send them 
home well satisfied. He is always spirited, 
nervous, enthusiastic, and often rises into a vein 
of thrilling eloquence. To a rapid but distinct 
enunciation, he unites a fervor and ardor which 
is sure to win the profound attention of his 
audience. His style of thought is quite origi- 
nal, his expression terse and powerful, and as 
he becomes warmed with his subject his excite- 
ment spreads a* by a magic influence to the 
listeners. Where at first be only cangbt the 
attention by some eccentric description of a 
human animal, he now rivets it by a more 
gloomy picture. Where a moment since you 
were only Interested, you are now watching in- 
tensely to devour his words with eager avidity 
as they fall. Gradually you forget that any one 
is in the room but yourself and the speaker. 
On he leads you and with you every soul in bis 
audience to feed on new fruits of Intellect, and 
dazzle with new diamonds from his brilliant 
imagination. Scarcely are your sympathies 
apoisc and your eyes ready to pay the *' draft 
on sight," when a pungent satire brings down 
the houae with a tumult of applause. Then 
away his fancy flies in a new direction ; all the 
beauties of heaven rise np in beatific vision to 
tbo enraptured gaze. Spread out before yoa 
are fields of living green, and streamlets from 
eternal mind, in every direction, through gar- 
dens of surpassing loveliness. From those ever 
blooming flowers celestial odors are wafted 
down to earth. Angelic choirs fill the great 
dome of heaven with music too enchanting for 
mortal ears, yet you seem to catch the faint 
echoes. Over all the scene a blaze of glory 
falls from " Him that llvcth and sitteth upon 
the throne.'' All is still, for all are wrapt in 
the magulflccnt dream-mantle with which he 
has enveloped yon ; the climax is at length 
reached, and when in a clear, melodious voire 
he repeats the chorus, "Blessing and honor and 
glory be onto Him that sitteth upon the throne 
and to the Lamb for ever and ever." you can 
hardly restrain yourself from shouting " halle- 
lujah," like a Methodist. 

» This strange fascination Mr. Chapln wields, 
alike over young and old. Most of the popu- 
lar speakers of our day have a class which it I* 
their peculiar forte to please. But Mr. Chapin 
pleases alL The high and low. the rich and 
poor, the cultivated intellect, and the untutored 
mind of the laborer, the aristocrat and the dem- 
ocrat are alike charmed by the wonderful 
lieauty of hiB eloquence. Without adulatory 
flattery, he compliments the virtues of the gen- 
erous, and, without giving offense, chastises the 
defects of the parsimonious. With a keen 
knife he removes a vice as a skillful surgeon 
excise* a tumor, having first made the patient 



see that it is absolutely necessary for bis health. 
If he applies an acrid Irritant, you are confl- 
dent that the deep-seated disease could be 
removed in no other way. and are satisfied. 

"As a poet, the world only regrets that he 
has written so little. Who has not read and 
admired that sweet poem — ' Oh, bury me not 
in the deep, blue seat' Half of his prose U in 
measured periods, and all of it tinged with the 
rich blush of bis splendid imagination. 

" We were to glance at his character as a 
minister of the gospel. It is well known that 
Mr. Chapln Is an able champion of the doctrine 
of universal salvation. Wo have neither tins 
nor inclination to inquire now what is the 
foundation of his belief That he Is sincere in 
it, probably few will dilute ; and it makes his 
abetter w*u olid more like u Christian, than 
njiiny who profvKS a more orthodox faith. By 
tun own congregation, at Wt, lie i* deemed an 
earnest laborer, ami by others, a mistaken 
workman in tho great tmrvot. By all it is 
adruilttd that ho iu ex1eu«ivelv useful. His 
idea of religion Is well given by himself, In the 
following passage :— 

" • It must be understood that bmg rttigiom 
is not a work apart by itself, but a spirit of 
faith and righteousness, flowing out from the 
center of a regenerated heart, into all the em- 
ployments and intercourse of the world. Not 
merely the preacher lu the pulpit, and the 
taint on his knees, may do the work of religion, 
but the mechanic, who smites with the hammer, 
and drives the wheel ; the artist, seeking to 
realize his pure ideal of the beautiful; the 
mother, in the gentle offices of home ; the 
statesman, in the forlorn hope of liberty and 
justice ; and the philosopher, whose thoughts 
tread reverently among the splendid mysteries 
of the universe. . . . It is needed that men 
should feel that every lawful pursuit Is sacred, 
and not profane ; that every position in life is 
close to the steps of the divine throne ; and 
that the most beaten and familiar paths lie 
under the awful shadow of the Infinite : and 
they will go about their daily pursuits, and nil 
their common relationships, with hearts of wor- 
ship, and pulses of unselfish love, instead of 
regarding religion as an isolated peculiarity 
for a corner of the closet and a fraction of Um 
week, aud leaving all the rest of time and 
space an uncousecratcd waste, where lawless 
passions travel, and selfishness pitches its tents.' 

'• We leave the diversity of theories for those 
who take a deeper interest in metaphysical dis- 
quisition than we, and turn to the contempla- 
tion of his character as a refornSJIVj 'If w* 
have rightly estimated bis talents mid training, 
he Is the man, of all others, who would be 
selected to lead the sympathies of a progress- 
ive age. His main efforts hare been directed 
in two channels: one, the relief of the poor, 
the degraded, and the outcast about him ; the 
other, to the cause of temperance generally. 
In pleading the cause of humanity in the city,' 
no one has labored more faithfully than Mr. 
Chapin. He seems acquainted with every phase 
of their wretched life. He enumerates the 
causes of their destitution, and points them to 
the remedy. Their miserable condition comes 
home to his philanthropic spirit, and 
to vigorous action. No matter how 
may be the victim of appetite or 
out the helping band, with a dollar in it. aid 
my*, 'Brother, take courage ; you may yet be a 
man.' The assurance inspires the wanderer with 
new life, and he forgets, for a time, that ' no man 
cares for bis soul,' or his body either. He 
ennlMence. and goe* on hi* way rejoicing. 
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JOHN P. DlRItl*, D.D. 

This eminent Methodist divine was born in 
Bourbon county, Kentucky, on the loth day of 
October, 1 sou. Hi* early education wu sadly 
neglected, and when be vn fourteen yean of 
age, he wu indented to a cabinet maker, with 
whom ho faithfully served out tail time. At 
eighteen, he experienced religion, and soon 
after felt that he was called to preach. He 
immediately united with the church, and the 
Mtme month received a license to preach, and 
in all hU unfitness was sent to the 
But a strong desire for 
m, and finding in possession of an old 
Dutchman a copy of " Clarke's Commentary," 
in numbers, he borrowed them, and clipped two 
numbers at a time into a tin canister about 
four inches in diameter, and lashed it on behind 
his saddle, and thus carried it round his circuit 
He toon added Wesley's and Fletcher's works ; 




his library. 

The next year, Mr. Dnrbin was sent to Indiana, 
where he procured a grammar, and commenced 
his studies with great seal, " studying the rule* 
on horseback as he rode his circuit" This 
year it was his happiness to make the acqnaln- 
nd secure the friendship of the late Dr. 
who encouraged him In his studies and 
lent him the Latin and Greek grammars, and 
such other books as he needed. After being 
stationed at Hamilton, Ohio, and Lebanon, he 
next went to Cincinnati, and was admitted to 
the Cincinnati College, with the 
of Dr. Ruler and the 

[ere be finished his collegiate 
as admitted to the degree of A. M., 
without being required to take the first degree 
of A. B, 

" During these fire or six yean, his habits 
of study were unremitting. He invariably rose 
at five o'clock in summer and six in winter, and 
sat down to his books ; ho as invariably retired 
at nine and ten o'clock at night to rest ; be 
performed all the duties of a minister of the 
gospel, giving the morning— up to twelve 
o'clock, or to the time of departing for his ap- 




pointment, if on a circuit — to study ; the after- 
noon to pastoral visitation and the classes, and 
the evening to prayer and other meetings." 

On taking his degree, Mr. Durbin was ap- 
pointed to the vacant chair of the professorship 
of languages in the Augusta College, Ken- 
tucky. In 1829, ho was put in nomination for 
the chaplaincy of the United States Senate, 
and was defeated by the casting vote of Mr. 
Clay. Two years afterward, in 1831, without 
Mr. Durbin's knowledge, and in his absence, the 
Senate, by a large vote, elected him to that 
office, which he filled with perfect acceptance. 

" In 1832, be was elected professor of natural 
sciences in the Wesieyan University, but re- 
igned in 1833, upon being elected editor of the 
' Christian Advocate and Journal.' In 1834, 
without being consulted, and without bis know- 
ledge that it was intended, be was elected pre- 
sident of Dickinson College. In 1842, ho bad 
leave of absence from the college to visit Eu- 
rope and the East, which he did, relinquishing 
his salary during his abseuce of eighteen 
months. He returned in 1643, was a member 
of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1644, and took a promi- 
nent part in the great struggle which divided 
the church. In 1844, he published his ' Observa- 
tions in Europe,' and in 1845, his • Observations 
iu the East' These books are still in demand, 
an edition of which having been printed with- 
in a year or two ; the first has been reprinted 
in two editions in Great Britain. He retired 
from the college in 1845, and subsequently had 
charge «f stations iu Philadelphia, and alw 
traveled the Philadelphia district In 1850, he 
was appointed unanimously, by the bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, missionary 
secretary, in the place of Dr. Pitman, who re- 
signed on account of ill health. The General 
Conference of 1852 reappointed him to the same 



elected a member of many literary and scien- 
tific associations, among which may be men- 
tioned the Academy of Natural Selene*, Phila- 
delphia j the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quarians, Copenhagen, Denmark ; and the 
American Oriental Society. 

As a preacher. Dr. Durbin holds a very high 
rank, and the " Notional Magazine " expresses 
its belief that he is the most Interesting and 
effective preacher in the denomination to which 
he belongs. 

[Da. Draw hu rro-nUy publi*h«l lo one or two of 
iMdlnc Methodist Journal* an abk and dbnaaslonat* 
flow of the -hob, ..bjoct of O.Tery H MMDS to t» to 
Just both to thai 




have thought It WOUld b* 

North and South, to an it 



tsUdsMrf 



Dr. Durbin has traveled extensively, both at 
ome and abroad, and has published his Oh- 
serrations of Travel " in very readable volumes. 

sides the degree of Doctor in Divinity, which 
he received from hts own college, he hi 



The relations of the Church to i 
exists in some of these United : 
it fhoutd be treated by the 
the most momentous question < 
the Christian people of this country since the 
Revolution. Touching it, I have reached set- 
tled conclusions, which arc clear and satisfac- 
tory to my own mind. And considering that I 
have enjoyed very favorable opportunities of 
long-continued observation and study of the 
question, and of the controversy which has 
arisen out of It, I feel free to make my conclu- 
sions public, with a view of contributing, If I 
may, somewhat to tho solution of the problem, 
viz. : How should the Church of God treat the 
institution of slavery as it la found to exist in 
these United States? 

In answering this question we must be guided 
by the New Testament, as far as It throws light 
upon it ; then by the history of the question in 
the treatment of it by the Church, from the 
limes of the apostles, through succeeding cen- 
turies j and, finally, by its nature and condi- 
tions as at present existing. 

Reading tho New Testament as a record of 
facts, concerning slavery, at the time the record 
was mode, any impartial mind would admit, it 
seems to us, without doubt, the existence of the 
relation of master and slave In the State at the 
lime, and that some of the parties to this rela- 
tion belonged to the Church, and occasionally 
both of them belonged, i. both 
Ouvc. These conclusions, f 
sages in tho New Testament, are further and 
clearly supported by contemporaneous profane 
history, and by the history of the Church and 
State for centuries after. Wo should do vio- 
lence to all rules of investigation, as well as to 
common sense, to reject this concurrent histori- 
cal testimony to Ihe existence of slavery in the 
State, and its connexion with the Church, by 
the admission of masters and slaves Into her 
communion, upon their conversion and profes- 
sion of faith. Guided, then, by the record of 
the New Testament, sustained by contempora- 
neous profane history, and by subsequent pro- 
fane and ecclesiastical history, we reach the 
conclusion that the relation of master and slave 
was tolerated in the Church during the times 
of the apostles, and during several centuries 
following. Of course the mere existence of this 
relation *»« not a 1 ar to I 
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The inquiry now immediately arise*. Horn- 
did the Church recognize the existence of slave- 
ry within her communion ? Guided by the 
lights referred t© above, and further aided hy 
the nature of the ease, we answer :— 

First: There is not a single passage in the 
New Testament nor a single act in the record* 
of the early Church, expressive of approbation 
. of Rlavery : nor ia there any direct and profci*- 
ed denunciation of it But the Church found 
it existing ae a fact in the State, and in her pro 
greas among the people the master and the 
■lave were sometimes converted and came into 
the bosom of the Church, and thus subjected 
themselves to her teaching and discipline. She 
did not address herself to the parties denounc- 
ing directly the relation of master and slave, 
bat the instilled into their minds the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of natural equality and common 
brotherhood among men ; and of their common 
participation in the redemption by our common 
Lord Jesus Christ ; confidently anticipating 
that tl.«*,' instructions, supported by wholesome 
Christian experience and moral discipline, would 
out a practical equality and lil>erty 
ten. She had to work and wait for 
centuries, but she realized her anticipation at 
last. 

Secondly : The Church not only did not ex- 
press ber approbation of slavery, but she indi- 
cated her disapprobation whenever she found 
occasion to intimate her judgment at all. We 
find this Indirect disapprobation in general pas- 
sages of the New Testament, and It U observa- 
ble in various acta of the Church, from the 
limes of the apostles downward through seve- 
ral centuries, which acts are invariably connec- 
ted with the discipline of the Church, touching 
the duties of masters and slaves as such. In 
this conduct of the Church, we And she admit* 
the existence of slavery without justifying or 
defending it ; and assumes the right to require 
or the parties the proper observance of the du- 
ties which arise out of the relations between 
them, and between them and the Church. And 
in this requisition she saw clearly that the ulti- 
mate result would l» the abolitiou of slavery, 
and she indicated her expectation by her fre- 
quent indirect disapprobation of it. 

Thirdly : Without assuming to determine 
the question, whether the relation of master 
and slave ought ever to haro existed, the 
Church found slavery incorporated with socie- 
ty, and. as we have said, she laid down general 
principles which, when carried into practice, lu 

posing the State, would necessarily work its 
abolition. In accomplishing this great result, 
the operation of these general principles would 
show the master that he had no natural or di- 
vine right >o hold a human being In tondage ; 
but thut his right, whatever It might be, was 
acquired and founded only In conventional cir- 
cumstances, which gave him a vast superiority 
over the persons he held in bondage. And 
while the fundamental principles of the Gospel, 
such in particular as the natural equality of 
men. and their common and equal relation to 
the redemption by Christ Jesus, wrought as 
above described, upon the minds of the govern- 
ing class, (he master*, they would not only en- 
lighten the hlave as to his natural righto, but 
qualify him gradually for the enjoyment of 



them. And it is to lie noted particularly, that 
lliis qualification of the enslaved for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom is as legitimate and essential 
a condition of the abolition or slavery, as is 
the conviction of the governing class that they 
have no natural or divine right to hold their 
fellow-men in bondage. The enslaved must be 
reasonably prepared for freedom, and the mas- 
ters must be required to grant It to them, when 
prepared. How did the Church proceed to ac- 
complish these two essential conditions of the 
abolition of slavery ? We answer.— 

Fourthly : She held the conduct of the mas- 
ter and the slave, in view of the relations be- 
tween the parties, and their common relations 
to the Church, to be a proper subject of discip- 
line ; and hence she prescribed duties to each, 
and exacted obedience : and thus prepared both 
parties to accept the emancipation which the 
general principles of tho Gospel carried into 
general experience would necessarily work out. 
In prescribing the duties and administering the 
discipline, the Church necessarily had to recur 
to her fundamental principles, and to have re- 
spect to the condition or the parties ; and thus 
she advanced the application of the general 
principles to the Gospel, aa the condition and 
circumstances of the masters and slaves allow- 
ed, until emancipation was attained. 

I believe that I have given above a true state- 
ment of the conditions and treatment of slave- 
ry in the Christian Church, commencing with 
the apostles, and extending to the extinction of 
slavery proper in Europe, centuries afterward. 
I have not given from the New Testament, nor 
from history, the passages which support the 
several parts of the statement, because I assum*- 
they are well known to the readers for whom 
this statement is particularly made. I have 
drawn it up with a view to see whether it will 
not afford a solution of the slavery question, as 
it exists at present in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Let us see, then, in what respects tho ques- 
tion In the Methodist Episcopal Church is simi- 
lar, in its conditions, to the question In the 
Church, in the first and succeeding centuries, 
and thus judge whether we should treat it now 
as it was treated then. 

1. When the apostolic Churches arose, they 
found slavery existing in the State. So also 
when the Methodist Episcopal Church sprang 
up in the midst of the people, she found slave- 
ry exisliug In the State. 

2. In the progress of the apostolic Churches, 
masters and slaves were converted and came 
into her bosom. In like 
slaves were converted and come into 
or the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

3. That neither the apostolic Churches nor 
the Methodist Episcopal Church made the mere 
relation or master and slave a bar to Church 
membership. 

4. In coming into the communion of the 
apostolic Churches, and of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the records of both show, that 
these Churches claimed and exercised the right 
to enforce npon masters and slaves, as such, 
their duties respectively, considered as between 
themselves and between them and the Church. 

5. In the discipline to which the masters and 
slaves were subjected by these Churches, it was 
clearly manifested that they disapproved of 




slavery as a condition of society and of the in- 
dividual, and sought its extinction. 

Here our comparison of the early Christian 
Churches and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in reference to the slavery question, ceases, 
And it remains to inquire, what more can the 
I Methodist Episcopal Church do toward ac- 
complishing the extirpation of slavery. We 
answer, — 

First : Instead of separating all slave-hold- 
ers from the Church, let her retain her i 
ity over them, and enforo 
grow out of the relations of a ( 
to his dependent slave, and out of the i 
of both to the Church. 

The maintenance of the relation between the 
slave-holder and the Church upon these condi- 
tions, and with these ends in view, will not give 
sanction to slavery ; but will afford an oppor- 
tunity for the Church to exercise ber influence 
and authority lo preparing the minds and 
hearts of the masters to grant freedom to their 
slaves, and in preparing the slaves, by improv- 
ing their mental and moral condition, to receive 
and enjoy freedom. And it is to be noted that 
wparating slave-holders from the Church docs 
not work the emancipation of their slave* nor 
improve their condition ; but positively the re- 
verse. A very grave question, therefore, arise* 
here, viz.: ia the Church at liberty to do an act 
which will remove the master and the slavu 
alike from under her influence and control ; 
since there ia not, as we have shown from the 
history of the question, in the simple fact or the 
relation or master and slave, a necessary bar to 
Church communion T Would the Church thca 
discharge her duty in view or this grave ques- 
tion by renouncing her authority over the 
fluve-holder, or compelling the slave-holder to 
throw off her authority, or to grant emancipa- 
tion to the slavss before they were prepared far 
liberty ! We think not She is charged with a 
commission in respect to the slavery question, 
and she must execute it wisely and patiently, 
yet surely. This hrinirH us to consider,- 

Seoo.vdlt : How shall she execute this com- 
mission? We have already indicated the an- 
swer, via : She must enforce on Christian mas- 
ters the duties which grow out of the relation 
of the masters to the slaves as required by the 
Christian religion. This policy will not only 
gradually work the extinction of slavery, but 
it is the only prncti cable tneajsuri'jiy which this 
can be peaceably done ; as it is the only one 
by which the parties can be mutually prepared 
for the result H the masters were deprived of 
their slaves without their consent, either as in- 
dividuals or as a State, it would bo by violence, 
which implies civil war. If the slave* were 
emancipated without a preparation for freedom, 
they would become a prey to the designing, or 
to civil strife among thefjselvee. A prepara- 
tory process is. therefore, absolutely 
to the abolition of slavery, and this 
tory process must be accomplished in its moral 
and religions aspects by the Church. What the 
detail* of her discipline should be. we may not 
now express exactly t but to indicate its bear- 
ing and its effect* we will name several mea- 
sures which the Church should enforce in- 
stantly. 

1. She should recognise i 
slaves, or where a slave is a party as 
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by the law* of G«*i, and indissoluble by any act 
of man or of the State, contrary to the ordinances 
of God in relation thereto. Upon this the 
should found her discipline in the caw, and 
bold every member of the Church responsible, 
under (tillable penalties, who should willingly 
and without absolute compulsion by the State, 
do any act, or cause or allow any act to be 
done knowingly or willingly by which the hus- 
band and wife should be separated : or who 

the ease, restrain or embarrass the lawful en- 
joyments and duties of husband and wife where 
one or both were in bondage. 

i. In like manner the Church should recog- 
nize the relation of parents and children, and 
1 subject to discipline any member of the 
who should willingly and without ab- 
solute compulsion by the State do any act, or 
cause or allow smy act to be done knowingly or 
willingly by which infant children should be 
separated from their parent or parents. 

from th« duty of instructing his dependent 
slave in the principles and duties of the Chris- 
tian religion, the Church cannot discharge him; 
and as his relation as master puts him to a 
wry great extent into the place of parent to 
his dependent slaves, the Church should re- 
quire the master to instruct his slaves or caase 
them to be instructed in religion, in as perfect 
a manner and to as great an extent as is prac- 
ticable under the conditions of the case. For 
a neglect of this duty the Church has a right to 
prescribe and execute suitable penalties. 

i. As the authority of the master taken away, 
to a very great extent, the voluntary action of 
the slave In providing for his own want* 
those of his children, the Church is 
to inquire whether the master makes reasonable 
provision for the wants of bis slave* who are 
dependent upon him, and to prescribe suitable 
penalties for neglect in this respect 

5. In case of any sale or purchase of a slave 
by a member of the Church the transaction 
should be Inquired Into by the authorities of 
the Church ; and if it shall be found not to 
have been to the advantage of the slave, or that 
his condition baa been made worse, It should be 
held to be ft proper subject of discipline, and 
treated accordingly. 

I have indicated five particulars which should 
enter into the discipline of the Church in re- 
gard to slavery within her bosom. The justice 
of the views and of the discipline which I have 
given above, I believe would be admitted as 
cordially among us in the South, as it ought to 
be admitted In the North. The remaining ques- 
tion b . What would be the effect of the appll- 
i of such discipline upon the question of 



parents, the internal slave-trade would be bro- 
ken op to the extent of the application of the 
views and discipline above; and should this 
policy become general in the Churches, as it 
probably would, it would soon become the 
policy of the State, and thus the internal slave- 
trade would cease. . 

3. Without the internal slave-trade slavery 
could not exist in several States more thau n 
generation or two ; and would gradually be- 
come extinct in all tbc States. 

4. The recognition of the relations between 
slaves, of husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, under tbc sanction of religion and the 
Church, would instantly qualify the feelings 
and conduct of Christian masters toward their 
slaves, and dispose them to more elevated and 



1. So mr as these views and discipline were 
accepted and applied, and this would be to the 
extent of their adoption, they would limit the 
authority of the master over the slave, and thus 
commence at once to set aside his almost abso- 
lute power as granted by the State. And this 
would be done under the sanction of religion, 
whose rightful authority would gradually, yet 
•w*ly, prevail over the conventional authority 
of the State. 

J. By this discipline, forbidding the nepers 
tlon of bnaband and wife, and of infanta and 



6. This recognition of these endearing rela- 
tions would inspire the slaves themselves with 

preparation for liberty. 

6. Their religious instruction and good con- 
dition would still further prepare them for free- 
dom. 

Thus we see the proper relation and duties of 
the Church in reference to this fearful question 
of slavery. She is not only to have respect to 
the ultimate extinction of slavery in these 
United States, but she is to use her divine au- 
thority to prepare the master and the slave for 
this great event ; so that it may be to the per- 
manent advantage of both. And we are per- 
suaded that the churches of this country are 
appointed by God to take a large part in the 
which shall Iced to the abolition of 
In what way the Churches should act 
is pointed out above. But as there is no com- 
mon authority to the Churches in the United 
State*, each must act for itself, and by its exam- 
ple suggest action to the other If the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church shall judge that the conditions 
of the slavery question in her communion call 
for further action, we respcctfhlly commend 
what is written above to her candid considera- 
tion. And to give it weight, we may add. that 
the action and experience of our British brethren 
in their missions in the West Indies were con- 
formable to what in suggested above, and all 
the world knows the peaceful and triumphant 
results of their policy in furthering the extinc- 
tion of slavery in the British West Indies. 

J. P. 

PUBLIC LIBB1HIBI, 



The Indications that are now crowding upon 
us, that the great value and benefit of public 
libraries is dally becoming more deeply im- 

P T* t ^Xfw. l] Jjon t^it- pf*o jjlc of fcfalAT C^tHgtgT^t b\T& 

gratifying in the extreme. Large collections of 
books,- open for common use, are at once the 
storehouses and the manufactories of learning 
and science ; they bring together the accumulat- 
ed fruits of the experience, the research, and the 
genius of other ages and distant climes, as well 
as of our own time and land ; and they create 
the taste, as well as furnish the indispensable 
aids for the prosecution of literary and scien- 
tific effort In every department. Books consti- 
tute » large element of the intellectual wealth 
of a nation. On the shelves of the publisher? 
and vendeis they are indicative of existing d- 



mand and an earnest of usefulness- Nor are 

they idle even there : the shopt of booksellers 
have, from early times, been tbc favorite resort 
of men of letters. Their conte its are, for pur- 
poses of reference, more accessible than those 
of many libraries. Again, in great cities, col- 
lections of books qualify the exclusive spirit of 
commercial and professional f vocations, and 
encourage men to steal an hour from the pur- 
suit of gain, and devote it to the attempt to 
satisfy a natural curiosity, and to cultivate an 
elegant taste. Connected with literary and 
academical institutions, they supply the means 
and multiply the objects of study, keep alive 
the enthusiasm in the cause of letters, without 
which nothing great or permanent can be ac- 
complished. The establishment of libraries li 
a boon to all classes of society, and all may 
find in them both recreation and employment ; 
for, as the poet Crabbe says— 

" Bm corn** tb» jrto™d, a cSingv of thought to find , 

Thr carious her*, to feed a cr»»lni ralTwt ; 
Hon th» <Wut thrfr peaceful temple cbooje ; 
And Im Um pest mmU faklavorlac 

The origin of libraries is involved in obscur- 
ity. According to some, the honorable distinc- 
tion of having mads the first collection of writ- 
ings belongs to the Hebrews ; but others ascribe 
the credit to the Egyptians. Osymandyadas, 
one of the ancient kings of Egypt, who flour- 
ished some six hundred years after the Deluge, 
is said to have been the founder of the Ant 
library. The temple in which he kept bis books 
was dedicated at once to religion and literature, 
and placed under the special protection of the 
divinities, with whose statues it was magniS- 
cently adorned. It was still further embellished 
by a well-known Inscription, forever grateful 
to the votary of literature ; on the entrance 
was engraved, '* The nourishment of the soul," 
or, according to Diodorus, " The medicine of 
tbc mind." It probably contained works of 
very remote antiquity, and also the lx>oks ac- 
counted sacred by the Egyptians, all of which 
perished amid the destructive ravages which 
and followed the Persian invasion 
There was also, according to 
Eustathius and other ancient authors, a fine 
library at Memphis, deposited in the temple of 
Ph tha, from which Homer has been accused of 
having stolen both the " Illiad and the 
" Odywey," and afterward published them as 
bis own. From this charge, however, the bard 
by various writers, and by 



But tbc most superb library of Egypt, per- 
haps of the ancient world, was that of Alexan- 
dria. About the year 290, B. C, Ptolomy Soter, 
a learned prince, founded an academy at Alex- 
andria called the Museum, where there assem- 
bled a society of learned men, devoted to the 
study of philosophy and the sciences ; and for 
whose use he formed a collection of books, the 
number of which baa bees variously computed 
— by Epiphanlus at 54.000. and by Josephus st 
200.000. His son, Ptolemy Philadelphiis, an 
equally liberal and enlightened prince, collected 
great numbers of books In the temple of Scrapis, 
in addition to those accumulated by bis either, 
and at bis death left in it upwards of 100.00© 
volumes. He had agents in every part of Asia 
and of Greece, commissioned to search out and 
purchase the rarest and most valuable writinp" ; 
> 4 amongst those be procured were the works 
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of Aristotle, and the Reptuagint version of the 
Jewish Scriptures, which was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Demetrius Pbalereos, bio 
first librarian. The measii res adopted by Ibis 
monarcb for augmenting the Alexandrian 
library were pursued by his successor, Ptolemy 
Euergctes, with unscrupulous rigor. He caused 
all bookii imported into Egypt by Greeks or 
other foreigner*, to be seized and aent to the 
Museum, where they were transcrittfd by per- 
sons employed for the purpose ; and when this 
was done, the copies were delivered to the pro- 
prietors, and the originals deposited in the 
library. He refused to supply the famished 
Athenians with corn, until they presented him 
with the original manuscripts of jEschylus. 
Sophocles, and Euripides; and in returning 
elegant copies of these autographs, he allowed 
the owners to retain the fifteen talent* (more 
than $15,000) which he had pledged with them 
as a princely security. As the Museum where 
the library was originally founded stood near 
the royal palace, in that quarter of the city 
called Brucheion, all writings were at first de- 
posited there ; but when this building was com- 
pletely occupied with books, to the number of 
400.000. a supplemental library was erected 
within the Serapeion, or Temple of Serapis. 
and this gradually increased till it contained 
about 300,000 volumes— mak tug. In both libra- 
ries, a grand total of 700,300 volumes. During 
the first Alexandrian war, the Brucheion por- 
tion of the collection was destroyed by fire. 
At length, after various revolutions, under the 
Roman emperors, during which the collection 
was sometimes plundered and sometimes re- 
established, it was utterly destroyed by the 
Saracens at the command of the Caliph Omar, 
when they acqairt-d possession of Alexandria, 
A. D„ 642. Amrou. the victorious general, 
was himself inclined to spare this inestimable 
treasury of ancient science and learning, tat 
the ignorant and fanatical caliph, to whom be 
applied for instructions, ordered it to be des- 
troyed. " If," said he, " these writings of the 
Greeks agree with the Koran, they are Melees, 
and need not be preserved ; if they disagree, 
they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed." 
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The sentence of destruction was executed with 
blind olwdlcnco. The volumes of parchment, 
or papyrus, were distributed as fuel among the 
five thousand baths of the city ; but such was 
their Incredible number, that it took six months 
to consume them. 

Our space forbids us giving a more extended 
report of ancient libraries, of which there are 
accounts of a number containing at least 100,- 
000 volumes each ; although, it should be re- 
membered that even the largest did not contain 
as much actual matter as a modern printed 
collection of 50,000 volumes. 

In regard to the present European libraries, 
no one of the first class dates beyond the 
fifteenth century. The Vatican, the origin of 
which has been frequently carried back to the 
days of St Hilarius, in 465, cannot with any 
propriety be said to have deserved the name 
of library before the reign of Pope Martin V.. 
by whose order it was removed, in 1417, from 
Avignon to Rome. And even then a strict 
attention to exactitude would require us to 
withhold from it this title, until the period of 
its final organization by Nicholas V., in 1447. 
During the fifteenth century, ten libraries were 
formed : the Vatican, at Rome, the Lauren ti an. 
at Morence, the Imperial, of Vienna and Ratis- 
bone, the University, at Turin, Malatestinno, at 
< Vsena, the Marciana, at Venice, the Bodleian, 
at Oxford, the University, at Copenhagen, and 
the City, at Frajikibrt-on-the-Main. The Pala- 
tine, of Heidelberg, was founded in 1390, dis- 
persed In 1623, restored in 1652, and augmented 
in 1816. 

If the principal libraries of the several capi- 
tal cities of Europe be arranged in the order of 
their respective magnitudes, they will stand as 
follows : — 

1. Pam[1] KsUonal library *24 000 TnlamM. 

S Mrst.-ii. Royal library 000.000 « 

3. ItnujM. Royal Library 480,000 " 

4. PaTUuarauH , bsMrtsI Librarr 440,000 " 

6. I/npns, British Nuctin library . .. 434,000 •' 
r CornlAdD, Royal library 4l'i.oofl 

7 YmvtA. Imperial library 313,000 •< 

s [<u«n. Royal library 300.000 » 

9. Manwn. National library 200,000 << 

10 V MLrE»»L-rm, Ducal librarv Joo,«00 " 

11. Pius [2), Arasnal library 180.000 ■• 

II. SrcTTQisP. Royal library 177,000 " 

13 MlLiS. rirrra Library 170.000 " 

14 Piar* [a] St faasrirra library UO.OOO '• 



IS. DaKmn-airr. Grarol Dues' I.jrsrr .... BMW OS MS JSIj 
IS. FLnaasrx, MarUabrtrli'sD library ., .1*0,000 

17 Nans*. Rorsi library 160.000 " 

IS. Bsrmajs. Koyal library 1 S3. 400 " 

10. ROMS (11. CWuuia.r library 120,000 " 

20. BsSM Royal library 100.000 " 

21 . Pan [41 , stearin* library 100 000 

22. R«i«l [21, Vatican library 100,000 " 

2*. Passu, Iraosl Library 100.000 « 

The National (formerly Royal) Library, at 
Paris, is not only the largest, but justly con- 
sidered the finest collection extant. It was 
commenced under the reign of King John, who 
possessed only ten volumes, to which nine hun- 
dred were added by Charles V., many of them 
superbly illuminated by John of Bruges, the 
best artist in miniatures of that time. Under 
Francis I., it had increased to 1,890 volumes, 
and under Louis XIIL, to 16,746. In 1684, it 
possessed 50 .542 volumes ; In 1775, it amounted 
to above 150,000 ; and by 1790, it had increased 
to about 200.000. In 1650, it contained 824,000 
volumes of printed books, and 80,000 manu- 
scripts, which number has been much augmented 
since that time, as by law it is entitled to a 
copy of every work published in France, besides 
which, constant additions are being made by 
donation, purchase and exchange. It is divided 
into four departments : — 1. Printed Books ; 
2. Manuscripts, Charters and Diplomas; 1 
Coins, Medals, Engraved Stones, and other an- 
tique monuments ; and 4. Engravings, includ- 
ing geographical charts and plana. Of the con- 
tents of this magnificent, nay, matchless collec- 
tion, it would far exceed the limits of our mag- 
azine to give any details, or even to enumerate 
its choicest articles. It Is rich in every branch 
and department, unique in some, scarcely sur- 
passed in any, and unrivalled in all, taken to- 
gether. Of books printed in vellum, it contain* 
at ooce the finest and most extensive collection 
in tho world. 

The Royal Library, at Munich, comprises the 
largest collection in Germany. It was founded 
by the Duke Albert V., in 1550, and is now 
very complete in all its departments. The 
present edifice (see engraving), which also con- 
tains the general archives of the kingdom, was 
commenced in 1822, and completed in 1842. 
The whole number of printed works, without 
regard to the number of volumes, is stated at 
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ovtr 400,000. There arc al-o 22,000 manu- 
scripts, among which arc 580 in Greek, 268 in 
Oriental languages, SIS in Hebrew, 14,000 in 
Latin, 4,000 in German, near 600 in French, 
about 600 in Italian, with some in Swedish, 
Slaric, English and other language*. Those 
relative to the art of manic amount to a great 
number, and are exceedingly curious. This 
library also contains specimens of most of the 
different material) which have been employed 
in the manufacture of books. Among which 
are tablets of wax. parchment, vellum, papyrus, 
paper made from the filaments of bamboo, cot- 
ton paper of about the twelfth century, pttpur 
At chtft, of the year ISM— the oldest of that 
kind in the library, palm leaves, etc. It also 
contains a copy of the first printed, Bible (in 
Latin), the work of Guttenmirgh and Faust at 
Mayence, between 1450 and 1455. This library 
is entitled by law to a eopy of each work pub- 
lished in Germany. 

The Royal Library at Berlin was founded in 
the yew of 1661. TMe collection, the third In 
nee in Europe, is of course of incalculable value, 
and includes works upon almost all the sciences, 
and in nearly all languages. It occupies a 
large edifice (see Olsjtratiou) la the Open 
Plata, erected for its use in 1780, by Frederick 
n. Betides printed works, It contains 20,650 
manuscripts. Among the latter are several 
Egyptian deeds, written on papyrus, in tbe 
demotic or enchorial character. These are 
very curious, and fae nmila at some of thein 
have been published by Professor Kosegarten 
la his valuable work on the "Ancient Litem- 
tare of the Egyptians." Liberal appropriations 
have been made by the government during the 
last few years for the support of title library, 
sod as it is entitled to a copy of each work pub- 
lished in the kingdom, its increase is in pace 
with the other great collections of Europe, the 
average for some time past being 9,000 volumes 
per anuum. It has" no printed catalogue, but 
la place thereof, there arc two excellent one? 
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in manuscript, both of which may be freely 
consulted. One of these is alphabetical, extend- 
ing through 650 volumes ; the other Is classi- 
fied, and fills 250 volumes. 

The Imperial Library at St Petereburgh I* 
next in magnitude. Russia is indebted for this 
rplendid collection to an act of robbery and 
spoliation. In 1795, when Russia triumphed 
over the independence of Poland, the victorious 
General, Suwaroff, unceremoniously seized the 
Zaluski Library of nearly 300,000 volumes, had 
it packed np in all haste, and sent to St Pe- 
tereburgh. There it formed the basis of the 
present Imperial Library, which, hut for the 
stolen collection, instead of now ranking in the 
first class of European libraries, would scarcely 
have been entitle*} to a place in the third. 
Should the present stirring events lead the 
allied armies to St Petersburgh, and should 
that city be captured, Is it too much to suppose 
that the French Emperor would follow the many 
examples of his illustrious uncle, and in retalia- 
tion, add the " Imperial " to the monster collec- 
tion in France. Besides printed works, thin 
library contains 20,650 manuscripts. 

The library of the British Museum in London 
is, to Americans, more valuable than all other 
trons-atlantic collections. By the variety of 
its departments, this splendid national deposi- 
tory of literature, and objects of natural his- 
tory and antiquities, meets in some way the 
particular taste of almost every close of society. 
The department of Natural History, in its three 
divisions of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, con- 
tain! a collection of specimens unsurpassed, 
probably unequalled, in the world. The de- 
partment of antiquities is extensive and value- 
able ; but the library is the crowning glory of 
the whole, it being the fifth largest collection 
wc have account of; and in regard to the value 
and usefulness of its books, the regulation* 
for their convenient and safe keeping, and, in 
fact, in every matter pertaining to its internal 
arrangements, the Library of the British Museum 



by the concurrent testimony of competent wit 
n eases from various countries, most take the 
highest rank among similar institutions of the 
world. Some idea of the magnitude of the Mu- 
seum, and of its vast resources, may be formed 
by considering that the buildings alone (see il- 
lustration at the commencement of this paper,) 
in which this great collection is deposited, have 
coat, since the year 1823, nearly £700,000, and 
the whole expenditures for purchases, exclusive 
of the cost of the buildings just named, is con- 
siderably more than £1,100,000. Besides this 
liberal ontlay by the British government there , 
have been numerous magnificent bequests from 
individuals, some of which amount to munifi- 
cent sums. Its annual receipts from all sources 
averages £50,000. The number of visitors is 
immense, the'r number having been over 
30,000 in a single day. 

This noble institution may be said to have 
originated in the bequest of Sir Hans Sloane 
who, dying In 1752, left his immense collec- 
tions of every kind to the nation, on condition 
of paying £20,000 in legacies to different indi- 
viduals ; a sum considerably less than the in- 
trinsic value of the medals, coins, gems and 
precious metals of the Museum. The bequest 
included a library of 90,600 volumes, among 
which were 3,566 volumes of manuscripts in dif- 
ferent languages, a herbarium of 334 volumes, 
other objects of natural history, to tbe number 
of thirty -six or forty thousand ; and the house 
at Chiswick, in which the whole was deposited. 
TheHarlcln collection of manuscripts, amount- 
ing to 7,600 volumes, chiefly relating to tbe 
history of England, and including, among other 
curious documents, 40,000 ancient charters and 
rolls, being about the same time offered for 
sale, Parliament voted tho sum of £40,000 to be 
raised hy lottery, and vested in the trustees, 
for the establishment of a National Museum. Of 
this money. £20,000 were paid to the legatees 
of Sir Hans Slonnc; £10,000 were given for the 
Harleinn manuscripts, and £10,000 for Moo- 
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tague House as a receptacle for the whole. 
Sloanc's Museum MM removed hither with the 
consent of Lis trustees. In 1757, George II., by 
an instrument under the great seal, added the 
library of the kings of England, the printed 
books of which bad been collected from tho 
time of Henry VII., the manuscripts from n 
much earlier date. This collection MM very 
rich In the prevailing literature of different 
periods, and it included, amongst others, the 
libraries of Archbishop Cranmer, and of the 
celebrated scholar, Isaac Casuabon. His ma- 
jesty anncwd to his gift the privilege which the 
royal library had acquired in the reign of 
Queen Anne, of being supplied with a copy of 
every publication entered at Stationers' Hall, 
and, in 1759, the British Museum wasopened to 
the public. In 1763. the library was enriched 
by George IH. with a collection of pamphlet* 
and periodical papers, published in England be- 
tween 1610 and 16C0. and chiefly Illustrative 
of the civil wars in tho time of Charles I., by 
whom the collection was commenced. Among 
other valuable acquisitions may be mentioned 
Garrick's collection of old English plays, Mr. 
Thomas Tyrwhitfs library. Sir William Mus- 
grave's collection of biographies, the general 
library of the Rev. C. M. Cracberode, the libra- 
ries of M. Ginguenc, Baron de Moll. Dr. Burney 
and Sir R. C. noarc ; and above all, the bequest 
of Major Arthur Edwards, who left it his noble 
library and £7.000. as a fund for the purchase 
of Books. Four separate collections of tracts, 
Illustrative of the revolutionary history of 
France, have been purchased at different times, 
by the trustees, in the exercise of the powers 
with which they are invested. One of these was 
the collection formed by the last president of 
the parliament of Brctagne. at the commeno'- 
ment of the Revolution ; two others extendi-d 
generally throughout the whole revolutionary 
period, and the fourth consisted of a collection 
of tracts pul>li«lied during the reign of the 
Hundred Days, in 181.1, forming, altogether, a 
a body of materials for the history of the revo- 
lution, as complete in regard to France, as the 
collection of pamphlets and tracts already men- 
tioned is, with respect to the civil wars of Eng- 
land, in the timeof OharlcsJ. Another f .-at tire 
of the Muwutti Library is the progressive collec- 
lection of newspapers, from the »p]>earanco of 
theQrstof these publications, in 15&8. Sir Hans 



■Sloane had formed a great collection for his day. 
But to this was added, in 1 81 8, the Burney collec- 
tion, purchased at the estimated value of £1.000. 
and since that period the Commissioners of 
Stamps have continued regularly to forward 
to the Museum copies of all newspapers depo- 
sited by the publishers in their office. 

In 1823. the Royal Library collected by 
George III., was presented to the British nation 
by his successor George IV., and ordered by 
Farliument to be added to the British Museum, 
but to be kept for ever separate from the other 
book* In that institution. The general plan of 
Its formation appears to have been determined 
on by George III,, soon after his succession to 
the throne ; and the first extensive purchase 
made for it, was that of the library of Mr. 
Joseph Smith, British consul at Vienna, in 17C2 
for which his majesty paid about £10,000. In 
17fi8, Mr. (afterward Sir Frederick) Barnard, 
the librarian, was dispatched to the Continent 



Germany. Under the judicious direction of Sir 
Barnard, the entire collection was forwd sod 
arranged ; it was enlarged during a period 
of sixty years, by an annual expenditure of 
£2.000, and it Is in itself, perhaps, one of the 
most complete libraries of its extent that wu 
ever formed. It contains selections of the 
rarest kind, particularly of scarce books, which 
appeared in the first stages of the art of print- 
ing. It Is rich in early editions of the classics, 
in books from the press of Caxton, in Eugliah 
history, and in Italian, French and Spanish 
literature ; and there is likewise a very exten- 
sive collection of geography and topography, 
and of the transactions of learned academies. 
The number of books in this library is 65,250, 
exclusive of a very numerous assortment of 
pamphlets ; and it appears to have cost, la 
direct outlay, about £1.10,000, but is estimated 
as worth at least $200,000. 

The nucleus of the department of manuscripts 
at the British Museum was formed by the Har- 
leian, Sloanean, and Cottonian collections. 
To these, George II added. In 1757, the manu- 
scripts of the ancient royal library of England. 
Of these, one of the most remarkable is the 
"Codex Alexandrinus," a present from Cyril, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, to King Charles L 
It is in four quarto volumes written upon fine 
vellum, probably between the fourth and sixth 
centuries, and is believed to be the most 
ancient manuscript of the Greek Bible now 
extant. Many of the other manuscripts came 
into the royal collection at the time when the 
monastic institutions of Britain were destroy- 
ed ; and some of them still retain upon thelr 
sparo leaves the honest and hearty anathema* 
which the donors denounced against those who 
should alienate or remove the respective vol- 
umes from the places in which they hod been 
orljrlnnlly deposited. This collection abounds 
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by his majesty, and as the Jesuits' houses were 
then being suppressed, and their libraries sold 
throughout Europe, he was enabled to purchase 
upon the most advantageous ternn, a grent 
number of very valuable books, including some 
very remarkable rarities in France. Italy and 



in old scholastic divinity, and possesses maty 
volume* embellished by the most expert illum- 
inators of different countries, in a succession 
of periods down to the sixteenth century. In 
it is also preserved an a"emblage of the do- 
mestic music books of Il-nry VIII., and the 
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" Bostllcon Doron " of James I., in his own 
hand writing. Tbc Cottonian collection which 
ww purchased for the use of the pahlic, in 1701, 
and annexed 1 >y statute to the British Mim urn, 
In 1753. consists of 861 manuscript volumes, 
including " Madox's collection* of the Exche- 
quer," in ninety-four volume*, besides many 
precious documents connected with domestic 
and foreign history about the time of Elizabeth 
and James. It likewise contains numerous 
registers of English monasteries ; a rich collec- 
tion of royal and other original letters ; and 
the manuscript called the " Durham Book," 
being a copy of the Latin Gospels, with an in- 
terlinear Saxton glass, written about the year 
800, illuminated in the must elaborate style of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and believed to have once 
belonged to the venerable Bede. The Harlcian 
collection Is still more miscellaneous, though 
historical literature in oil its branches forms 
one of its principal features. It is particularly 
rich in heraldic and genealogical manuscript* 1 ; 
in parliamentary and legal proceedings ; in 
ancient records and abbey registers ; in manu- 
scripts of the classics, among which is one of 
the earliest known of Homer's " Odyssey In 
missals, antiphonars, anJ other service books of 
the Catholic church ; and in ancient English 
poetry. It possesses two very early copies or 
the Latin Gospels, written in gold letters ; and 
also contains a large number of splendidly 
illuminated manuscripts, besides an extensive 
mats of correspondence. It further includes 
about three hundred manuscript Bibles or Bib- 1 
lical books In Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, Arabic, 
and Latin ; nearly two hundred volumes of 
writings of the fathers of the church; and a 
number of works on the arts and science*, 
among which Is a tract on the steam-engine, 



Samuel Morland. The Sloancan collection con- 
sists principally of manuscripts on natural his- 
tory, voyages and travels, on the arts, and 
especially on medicine. 

In 1847, the collection of manuscripts form- 
ed by the first Marquis of Lansdownc, was add- 
ed to these libraries, having been purchased by 
parliament for £4.925. It consists of l.ivj 
volumes, of which 114 are Lord Burleigh'c 



presented by Sir J. G. Wilkiaon. It would be 
endless, however, to enumerate these treasures ; 
we have indicated enough to convince the 
reader, that the British Museum is one of the 
most valuable storehouses of literary wealth 
on the face of our planet, 

Although not among the very largest, there 
is, perhaps, none more celebrated than the Vati- 
can Library of Rome, which stands preeminent, 
not more for its grandeur and magnificence, than 
for the inestimable treasures with which it is 
enriched. It was originated about the year 
465, by Pope Hilary, and has been augmented 
by succeeding pontiffs, and by various princes, 
until it reached its present extent and value. 
Oar space prohibits us giving anything like 
a detailed account of its treasures, but we 
condense the following description of the grand 
saloon of the library - — The principal cham- 
ber of the library appears to be 179 feet long 
by fifty-one broad. The ceiling la remarka- 
ble for presenting to the eye, the appearance 
of a uniform extensive surface, as if it were a 
beautifully broad elliptical vault, though In fact 
it consists of a double range of grained arches, 
that, springing on each ride from the walls, and 
bending together in the middle, are supported 
on a row of six pillars planted in a line on the 
ground. Those pillars are contrived according- 
ly, of an oblong shape so extremely narrow, 
that planted as they ore longitudinally, and 
encompassed by large rectangular mahogany 
book-cases to serve as pedestals, they occupy 
but an inconsiderable space in the apartment 
when viewed by a spectator standing at the 
entrance, and from their form, effectually coun- 
teract the appearance of weight that would 
certainly otherwise be produced by the double 
vaulting. Moreover, while the lines of cur- 
vat ive slide as II were thus gently and har- 
moniously into the outline of the pillars, the 
transition of surface Is the less perceptible, 
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state papers, forty-eix, Sir Julius Csreurii collec- 
tion respecting the reigns of Elisabeth and 
fine* L, and 108, the historical collections of 
Bishop Kennet Other valuable collections are 
the classical manuscripts of Doctor Charles 



Burney, the Oriental manuscripts collected by 
with plana, diagrams and calculations, by Sir | Meows, Rich and Hull, and the Egyptian papyri 



owing to the whole of the vault and pillars 
being painted In a uniform delicate pattern of 
arabesque, by Zuccari, as it is affirmed ; but at 
all events, in figures of plants and flowers, 
almost as light and exquisite as the paintings 
on a china tea-cup, and thrown into relief by 
the prevalence of a clear white ground ; so 
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that an appearance Is produced of airiness and 
tpacc to all intents and purpose*, as effective 
a* If Iho ceiling were really contained within 
lite rptui of a single ellptical arch. Along the 
base of the ceiling is a, cornice of stucco, orna- 
mented with a light pattern in white and gold ; 
and underneath ui*ou the upper portion of the 
walla, arc six windows on each side, and the 
remainder of the surfaoo la covered with paint- 
ings by several different artist*, one of which 
represents Scxtus V., receiving from his archi- 
tect, Domiuico Fontana, the plan of the present 
library. The lower portion of the walls is en- 
tirely occupiod by closed book-cases, composed 
of panels of wood painted in arabesque, on a 
ground of white and slate color, and mrrouBd- 
cd by gilded mouldings ; which receptacles bear 
bo tort of affinity in appearance to ordinary 
library furniture, and thoroughly conceal from 
public view the valuable manuscripts which 
they contain. No books, in fact, are to bo 
seen in tlto whole chamber, and particularly 
the rectangular book-cases above referred to, 
that serve the purposes of pedestals, from the 
■iddle of which, well pillar supporting the 
ceiling and rating on the ground below rite, 
as the pier of a bridge from its ceWon — rather 
resembling ornamental buffets upon whose 
tabular surface vases and other splendid objects 
of art and antiquity are arranged In order. 
Having ooenpied so much spaco in describing 
the room, we can devote lntt little to the con- 
tents, among which arc two very magnificent 
tables, each composed of an enormously thick 
and very highly polished slab of Oriental 
granite, supported by six bronze figures of 
tiavu» us large as life ; there arc al*o elegant 
vases and candelabra* In eevres china ; pedes- 
tals of Outed Oriental alabaster, and other erti- 
cles of furniture magnificent In the extreme. 
The literary collection la most valuable, at in 



many cases unique : owing to the imperfect 
state of the catalogue, and the many difficul- 
ties In getting access to the books and manu- 
script, much of its vast treasures is yet to be 
explored by modern bibliographer* ; but aa the 
whole is in a capital state of preservation, the 
world may yet receive much enlightenment 
from the now locked cases of the Vatican. 



Antonio Magliabecchi, from being a servant 
to a dealer in vegetables, raised himself to the 
honorable office of librarian to the Grand Dnks 
of Tuscany, and became one of the most emi- 
nent literary character* of hi* time. The force 
of natural talent overcame all the disadvan- 
tages of the humble condition in which be had 
been born, and placed him In a situation to 
moke hia name known and reepected. But he 
endeavored to descrvo still better of his coun- 
trymen, by presenting them shortly before hi* 
death, in 1714, with his large and valuable col- 
lection of books, together with the remainder 
of his fortune, as a fund for its support This 
constituted the foundation of the Magliabecchian 
Library, at Florence , which, by the subsequent 
donations of several benefactors, and the bounty 
of some of the grand dukes of Florence, ha* 
been so much Increased, both in number and 
value, that it may now vie with some of the 
most considerable collections in Europe.— 
Among this collection are 12.000 manuscripts. 

In the following tables the libraries contain- 
ing fewer than 10,000 volumes each (of which 
there are In France alone at least seventy, and 
In this country a much greater number), ate 
not taken into account :— 



Fames, 
Paeans, 44 
Arstsn. 41 

tia'T BvTAn, 33 

UsnusSra, 01 

Bsmsu, IT 
Danusx, s 
Asian, i 
Bsuum, 14 
Tdsosst, • 



107 public librwiM coat&uuns 4,000,000 nk. 

1,400,000 " 
2,400,000 



1,771,000 
1,107,00* 

etsjMt 

IM.000 
411,000 



The printed books In the chief 

libraries, may be ranked aa follows :- 

<;. irrs^msvio, UalwnJtjr library 
Paiaue, 

Oxkms, PHHae 

Teaapsaw, OadnnttT "* soo.ooo 

MlUKS, « 900,000 

HKWurcsoa, " 300,000 
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The National Library, at Madrid, is another 
superior collection, and rich in Spanish litera- 
ture, especially theology and topography, and 
ha* been much increased, numerically, since 
the suppression of the convents. It also con- 
tain* a valuable cabinet of coin* and medals, 
among which are Celtic, Pbonlelan, Greek, 
Roman, Gothic, Arabic, and the more modern 
nations of the earth. 



Ciiouunos, * " 

Buumoi, ** " 

Pluses, ■• « 

VtK», • - 

Ismm. » • 

Oopbb>i*bw, ' 

Turns, • •• - 

LOVTIDT, •< 

DCSLUI, " " 

rmu, ■ « 

EtirawiiGB, « » 

Cuommn, V. 8., nsrvarS CoU»t» Il- 



ls*^ »01BB*» 

140 000 " 

130 000 " 

lu,eoo » 

Ut,COt) " 

iisooo u 

ne.ee* " 

106.000 *~ 

M*,*M> " 

100.000 " 

100,000 " 

W.00O " 

t4,ad> " 
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In the Coiled stales we have at letst two hun- 
dred and dirty-four libraries, each containing 
6,000 volumes and over. Of this number six con- 
tain 50,000 volumes and over. 

Perhaps the most Important library wc 
have La this country, both in regard to 
numerical strength, as well as in the value of 
its contents, is the superb establishment in 
Lafayette place, in this city, the magnificent 
bequest of John Jacob Astor to bis fellow citi- 
zens ; but as wc are preparing a special paper 
on the As tor Library, which will give a de- 
tailed account of its history and statistics, to- 
gether with superb illustrations of the exterior 
and interior ; portraits of its founder, the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, etc, we defer the 
subject till our October issue. 

Next to the above, ranks Harvard College 
Library, at Cambridge, Massachusetts ; which 
long bore the palm of having the largest and 
most valuable collection in the United States. 
It now consists of about 85,000 volumes, 
which are distributed in four distinct libraries, 
as follows : 63,000 in the public library, 15,000 
in the Law library, 4,000 in the Theological 
library, and the remainder In the Medical 
library. The society libraries of the students 
contain about 12,000 volumes ; besides the 
above, there are also 26,000 unbound pam- 
phlets in the Public library that were not 
reckoned In the aliove enumeration. Thlscollec- 
tion was began eighty-eight years ago. Its ori- 
gin dates from the destruction of Harvard llall, 
containing the first library of the college, the 
philosophical apparatus, and other objects of 
interest and value, accumulated in the course 
of 126 years, which were consumed by fire on 
the night of the 24th of January, 1764. The 
Legislature — then in session si once grautcd 
funds for a new building ; and from amounts 
raised by private subscription, another collec- 
tion was shortly after commenced, which now I 
contains the valuable matter above enumerated. | 
la the new Harvard Hall, erected Immediately 
on the site of the old one, the public library 
was kept till July, 1841, when the books were 
removed to Gore Hall, a spacious and imposing 
edifice, built for its caelusive accommodation 
by means of funds bequeathed to the colic by 
the Honorable Christopher Gore. 
Next In rank rum« the Philadelphia library, 
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which (including the Loganian library, found- 
ed by James Logan, the confidential friend and 
counsellor of William Peon,) contains about 
61,000 volumes. It was founded by a company 
of literary gentlemen, among whom was the 
celebrated Benjamin Franklin, in 173L Among 
the librarians have been Dr. Franklin, Francis 
Hopkinson, the author, and Zachariah Poul- 
son, the well known publisher of "Poulson's 
Daily Advertiser." In 1790, the books were 
removed to the library building, in Fifth 
street, below Chestnut, where they now 
remain. They embrace all subjects, the object 
kept in view being to have both a good circu- 
lating library of general literature, and a col- 
lection of standard books of reference in every 
department Less attention is paid to medi- 
cine, Natural History and Law, than to His- 
tory, etc., inasmuch as there arc special collec- 
tions of the former In the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, the Academy of Natural Science*, and the 
Law Library. The collection of the Philadel- 
phia library is rich and valuable. Still we 
regret to add that at a late visit, we were sur- 
prised to find that it is not kept up as well as 
it should bo, and that owing to inattention of 
the managing parties the additions are Incon- 
siderable. The denizens of the city of '* Broth- 
erly Love,'' must look to their laurels. 

The Congressional library, at Washington, Is 
a rich storehouse of literary worth, consisting 
of over 50,000 volumes. The first library of 
Congress was founded April 24, 1800. In 1814, 
it contained 3,000 volumes, which were de- 
stroyed by the British army, on the 24th of 
August, in the last mentioned year. The fol- 
lowing year government purchased Mr. Jeffer- 
son's collection of 7,000 volumes, which formed 
the nucleus of the present collection, which is 
fast increasing, $6,000 per annum being appro- 
priated by Congress for the purchase of books : 
besides numbers which are received In ex- 
change. This collection is enriched by many 
valuable coins, medals, maps, charts, busts, 
paintings and other superior works of art By 
law the Congressional library is entitled to a 
duplicate of each work secured by copyright 

Our article having become already so 
lengthy, wc have only space to mention the 
other principal libraries. 

The following Is a classified account of the 



libraries in the United States, beside the 

above, containing 20,000 volumes and over : 

Vm CoUag* library M.OOO Toluaus 

BoSTOS, Albvocura library 60,000 ** 

Nnr Yutt, Society library So 000 *' 

Nn You, MercaaUl* library axooo • 

Bauwa, I'oWcraily library 3*2.000 " 

Oniu;Ruv9r, CoUm* Library 2A 000 11 

Buwixia, CullcgB library 2* ,000 " 

Nrw Y.iaa, sau librarr 26.000 " 

I)Aimioc-rn, Cotirr* library 22 £00 " 

A»l«su, Th/rolo^c*! tVuilnaxy library. . .21.000 " 

Nnw Yosa, lllatimcal Society library 30,000 " 

I'hihi Hocloly library 90,000 " 

aMHOali Fhiloiojiliical Society library.. 20,000 

In closing this sketch of Public Libraries, we 
again repeat that as an American we feel justly 
proud of the position the people of our country 
have already taken in regard to collections of 
books, etc.; of course the work is in a measure 
in its infancy. The mammoth collections of 
the old world have had centuries the start of 
us; but, notwithstanding the groans of the 
croakers, who present their then* on the 
" Paucity of Libraries in the United States," 
still we think we have done well, and are 
already making rapid strides in overtaking, In 
this particular, our more fortunate brethren In 
the old country. Each and every individual 
can do something in this important matter, and 
if all would give it the careful consideration 
the case demands, much that is daily thrown 
away as useless, would be preserved. Indeed, 
nothing should be neglected ; nothing is vain- 
less to one who wishes thoroughly to study a 
subject An astronomer who desires to study 
the motions peculiar to certain stars, requires 
to consult all the old books of astronomy, and 
even of astrology, which appear the most 
replete with error. A chemist, a man who is 
engaged in the industrial arts, may still consult 
with profit certain works on alchemy, and even 
magic. A legislator, a jurisconsult, needs 
sometimes to be acquainted with the laws, the 
ordinances, which derive their origin from the 
most barbarous ages ; but it is particularly for 
the biographer, for the historian, that it is 
necessary to prepare t* 1 " l sum -# i-r—i— 
to amass the greatet 

This is not only true t i 
it Is our duty to pi 
future students. Hist 
the least important, tl as' 
ecdotcs, registered bit • v i< # 

pamphlet, mentioned in i . i n e> . ajv 
may be connected at a later period in an unfore- 
seen manner with events which acquire treat 
importance, or with men who are distinguished 
in history by their genius, by their sudden ele- 
vation, or even by their crimes. There is no 
portion of the earth that produces so many 
self-made men as our own country. In fact 
none are font celebrated — men become so ; and 
when we desire to trace the history of those 
who have attained celebrity, the Inquirer It 
often obliged to pursue bis researches in their 
most humble beginning. It has been truly 
said, that a public library should contain all 
those works which are too costly, too volumi- 
nous, or of too Uttie valut in the common estima- 
tion to be found elsewhere, down even to the 
smallest tracts, street ballads, etc 

Nothing more astonishes foreigners, on visit- 
ing this country, than the universality of our 
reading classes, Including all grades of society, 
and what are usually called the middle, or 
working class, are the greatest readers, and 
their tastes are daily becoming more and more 
cultivated for works of the highest order of 
merit The good effect of this state of things 
is constantly becoming apparent in a general 
regard In the rnipd of tb« public for learning, 
for literature, and for books 
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OCK MAN U FACTORIES. 
• CIIII IV. 
MUSIO Am MUSICAL IJifTRnraxTS. 

Tits power of music nnd its various effects 
on tbe human system— now exonerating, now 
•placing — ban been universally acknowledged 
by hit lory in all age*. It is a mean* of pro- 
ducing efficacious impressions of which skillful 
men have ever availed themselves. To \ito\e 
Utl* It is not nece«N»ry to go back to thernli'i- 
lous time* of Amphion and Orpheus, fru^ facts 
arc constantly demonstrated in every section 
and under tbe immediate notice of all clause? 
of society. Again the most savage of tbe 
brute creation bare been known to sagcumb to 
its wonderful influences, and become as gentle 
as the soft strains of the sweet harmony 'that 
enchanted them. It is, perhaps, tree, that occa- 
sionally an individual can be found who nay 
be highly gifted in other respects, both intel- 
lectually and morally, yet does not enjoy the 
privilege of yielding to tbe melons inspired 
by music. We once met a party who professed 
to know no difference beeVeen t V oppressive 
deafening sounds in a steam-boiler factory, and 
the sweet melody of a Lind, aa Albooi, or the 
exquisite harmony of J allien'* unapproachable 
baud. Poor fcttow, obi caw was truly pitiable; 
bat, If ire remember right, be scoffed oar sym- 
pathy. Then, on the other hand, there are per- 
sons from whom most anything Uiey poeoeesed, 

or could procure, Bight readily be obtained by 
the aid of this truly divine art. Timolheus 
inspired at will all sorts of passions in Alexan- 
der, by means of musical impressions ; Saul 
when a prey to gloomy melancholy, waa deliv- 



ered from it by tbe sweet sounds of David's 
harp ; and Homer tells how physicians lulled 
by music the severe pain which L'lyasis suffered 
from the bite of a wild boar. It Is well known 
that it was music which inspired and elated the 
minds of tbe poets and prophets of ancient 
limes. And again, that it is and ever bos been 
one of, the most powerful influences of the 
Christian church. 

Sound — the creator of music, as most per- 
sons are aware, arises from vibrations of the 
air, diverging fa waves from a center, like tbe 
ripples on calm water when a stone is thrown 
into it. This may be made apparent to the eye 
by the vibrations of a musical gloss when 
placed in water, and it may be felt by tbe 
vibrations of all instruments. It Is the greater 
or less rapidity of these vibrations, within a 
given space of time, which causes the different 
degrees of loudness! or intensity of sound. For 
example, we can distinguish a tone so low that 
the undulations number only twelve-and-a-half 
in a second, and so high that the undulations 
In tbe earns epaoa of time number (,000. 
Higher than this sound is but a monotonous 
roor to the human ear. Every sound is a mix- 
ture of three tones, just as every ray of light 
is a mixture of three primary colon. These 
colors, red, yellow and blue, correspond to the 
primary sounds c, a ami o» The vibrations 
of o, are 480, of a, 900, of o, 360. All sounds 
appear to be echo and reflection ; in the real 
echo, tbe first sound Is from near surfaces, the 
second from distant surfaces. When we speak 
of the report of a cannon "reverberating" 
among hills, we mean its reflection from sur- 



faces more and more distant, until the vibra- 
tions cease to travel any further. Echoes are 
distinguished when the time between the deliv- 
ery of a sound and its return is more than one- 
twelfth of a second. 

Sounds are more intense when the air is 
denser, in tbe Arctic regions, persons can 
convene at more (ban a mile distant, when the 
thermometer is below sera. At the tempera- 
ture of freealng 32° F., sound travels L100 
feet in a second. For lower temperatures 
deduct, and for higher temperatures add half a 
foot In a balooo, tbe harking of dogs on the 
ground may be heard at an elevation of three 
or four miles ; and on Tabic Mountain, a mile 
above Cape Town, every sound may be beard 
distinctly from below. The Are of the English 
when landing in Egypt, under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, was distinctly heard at a distance 
of 130 miles. These results may be all obtained 
with greater or less facility, according to the 
state of the atmosphere. 

From Its greater density, water is a better 
conductor of sound than air. In the former, 
sounds possess twice the distinctness, and tra- 
vel with four times the velocity that tbey do in 
air ; but, owing to tbe greater elasticity of the 
latter, sound moves round obstructions belter in 
it than in water. As might be expected from 
their greater density, solid bodies transmit 
wuuds better than either air or water. Tbe 
scratch of a pen at one end of a beam is 
heard at tbe other; and it is believed that 
» bar of iron, ten miles long, would trans- 
mit sounds almost instantaneously. The ear 
is not fitted to receive two 4oud sounds Id 
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»<iecc«'ion. In verses for mu«ic the ny liable* 
should follow in the same order of accents .n 
tbc sounds. This is the secret of the success of 
Moore and Wolcot The sense of hearing arises 
from un expansion of nerves into tbc inner 
chamber of the car, and these receive the vibra- 
tions of the tympanum, a strained membrane. 
This elastic membrane is tliunpi.il by a email 
bone called the mallet, but, like a drum, it will 
not transmit two loud sounds to tbc brain 
in 



Observations can be made on the vibrations of 
sounds by striking an instrument over a plate 
covered lightly with sand, in which the undula- 
tions become distinctly marked. 

The human voice is the most wonderfully 
constructed, variable and efficient producer of 
melodious sounds. The Ingenuity of man has, 
however, from the most early periods of time, 
Invented a vast series of instruments that are 
constantly nearing perfection. It would take 
years of time, and volumes of space, to even 
briefly mention the various apparatus that have 
been placed before the world under the appel- 
lation of musical instruments. The Egyptian 
flute was only a cow-horn with three or four 
holes bored in it, and their harp, or lyre, had 
only three strings ; the Grecian lyre bad only 
seven strings, and was very small, being held 
In one hand ; the Jewish trumpet*, that made 
the walls of Jericho fall down, were only rami* 
horns. Their flute was the same as the Egyp- 
tian. They bad no other instrumental music, 
except by percussion, of which the greatest boast 
made was the psaltery, a small triangular harp 
or lyre, with wire strings, and struck with an 
iron needle or stick ; their sackbut was some- 
thing like a bagpipe ; the timbrel was a tam- 
bourine ; and the dulcimer was a horizontal 
harp with wire strings, and struck with a stick 
like the psaltery. 

The limits of this paper— which we are 
preparing expressly to describe the important 
Improvements in, and the extensive manufac- 
ture of the Mxxomuy, by Messrs. Cart, art 
Needham & Co., of this city — forbids our men- 
tioning even the names of tho many mu- 
now in use. However, 
broad distinctions between 
t us to classify them, not with 
! to the mode by which they are played, 
but to the manner in which the sounds are pro- 
duced. The vibrations of a column of air in a 
tube produoe the sounds of those which we 
are accustomed to term wind 
while the vibrations of a stretched 
are the source of sound in the numerous instru- 
ments of the violin class, as also of the piano- 
forte. But a period of about thirty or forty | 
years has witnessed the introduction of a great 
number and variety of instruments In which the 
•ouodlng body is a metallic spring, fixed at one 
•nd, and free to vibrate at the other. Thus they 
have been designated /wrW instruments. 

Who was the Inventor of this free-reed, 
although we have made diligent search and 
Inquiry, wc are as yet unable to state positively. 
That something of the kind had been known 
for ages to musicians Is evident by the /«•* 
*»?. in which a metalic tongue is struck in a 
by tbo finger, and at the same 



i* mode to j i.ld several notes by altering tbc 
of the cavity uf the mouth. It is also 
that organ builders bad for many years 
occasionally used a metal tougue as the vibrat- 
ing body in those organ-pipes termed reed-pipes, 
nitd XI. Creole, an eminent musical mechanic 
of France, bad adopted a form of tongue in a 
measure similar to that which is now used in 
the melodenn, accordcon. and instruments of 
IbU class. We may also mention the musical 
" snuffbox " as an instrument in which the 
sounds arc elicited from metalic spriugs. It is 
probable that other attempts to produce inuric 
by this means could be cited. But it is only 
siucu about the year 1S25 that a scries of Instru- 
ment* under the names of melodeoo. Kolian, 
harmonica, melopbcnc, symphonion, eeraphine, 
accordcon, concertina, reed organ, etc., have 
been brought fa-fore the public, and Lave 
demonstrated the variety of ways in which 
souuds may be educed from metallic springs, or 
as they should properly be termed, free-reeds. 

In an article in The Musical World and 
Tiroes " something over two years since, the 
invention of this claw of Instruments is claimed 
for Mr. James II. Bazin, an ingenious musician 
and mechanic, of Canton, Mass. Those who 
read our articles know we are great sticklers 
for National rights, and at all times take tho 
highest stand, in claiming the utmost due na- 
tive Ingenuity and inventive talent However, 
in reference to the - free rccd," although wc 
cannot with posltivenesa point to the actual In- 
ventor, still, as will be observed from their own 
showing, Mr. Baxin was not tbc man. Tbc 
account referred to contains the following : — 
" Late in the year of 1821, some young men 
from a neighboring town, brought a small, 
round, brass pipe, with the letter A marked on 
it, and a piece of thin brass screwed on one 
side ; which brass appeared to have been mode 

to vibrate through an opening about onc-balf I period alluded to, there was a great inequality 



for the lowest note was not more thou four 
inches lu length and one in breadth ; so that 
the mechanism would occupy less space than 
tho smallest cabinet pianoforte. Some diffi- 
culties attended the accomplishment of the 
design, for the springs, under certain circum- 
stances, were bent, by the mere vibration, 
beyond the elastic strength of the metal of 
which they were composed ; the consequence 
was the gradual disintegration of the metal, 
and an alteration of the tone, whicli increased 
uutil, at length, the springs were actually 
broken off by use. Another formidable diffi- 
culty arose from the tardiness with which the 
vibration of the spring commence 
air first acted on it; so that a 
struck, did not immediately yield its sound. 
Means were, however, adopted that completely 
obviated both these defects, and, in 1829, the 
Society of Arts presented a medal to Dr. Dow- 
Icr, for an instrument constructed on this prin- 
ciple with keys. The bellows 
underneath, and the springs 
continued wind-chest, furnished with a valve 
to each note. The springs, or, as they have 
lieen called, the tongues, with the exception of 
the highest octave, were made of an alloy 
called German silver, or electrum, which is 
composed of a mixture of copper, sine, and a 
little nicklo. The spring* of thu remaining 
octave i 
sheet si 

Switzerland. This instrument was tolerable of 
its kind, but inferior to one that has been mode 
by Mr. Day, an Ingenious matbrmntica) instru- 
ment maker, who has considerably improved 
the manufacture of the springs.'* This was 
about the state, In Europe, in 1830, of an 
rhicb, by subsequent improve- 
has attained the name of seraphine, 
melodeon, etc., in later times: but, at the 



the length of the pipe, but which bad been 
broken off near the screw. They had borrowed 
this pipe from a ' singing-master in Boston, and 
wished to have Mr. Bazin repair It, and make 
several more like it.' " Thus we find that the 
reed was brought to Mr. Bazin, and no matter 
how valuable bis improvements and adaptations, 
he certainly did not originate it We have a 
legend, in which it Is asserted that the free- 
reed was the invention of a German shoe- 
maker, who, captivated with the sweet sounds 
produced by it, constructed on Instrument 
something like the present Concertina, which 
he carried from his native land to Italy, where 
he received a patent for the form, thinking that 
the most valuable feature of his exertions ; 
never, for a moment, dreaming that a 'beauti- 
ful and truly valuable class of musical instru- 
ments would be perfected, whose foundations 
were the emanations of bis own brain. 

To Illustrate the exact situation of this class 
of instruments in Europe, in 1830, we have 
concluded to present the following from a lec- 
ture on the subject, delivered at the Royal In- 
stitute by Professor Faraday, during that year. 
He spoke of tbc desirableness of connecting 
the springs with the mechanism of an organ or 
pianoforte, and described such an attempt 
nearly as follows : — " It was found the steel 
springs might be made to yield any note wit hi 



upon ; but in this case one spring | the compass of a keyed instrument, while that 



and harshness of the tones, which caused the 
lecturer to doubt whether, without great im- 
provements, it would ever become a 
and useful instrument We will here 
that in our own minds, we have no doubt of 
the fact— which truth, by an extended research, 
Could probably be demonstrated — that tbe free- 
reed originated in Germany ; but like many 
other important Inventions we could cite, it 
owes its thorough adaptation and value almost 
solely to the ingenuity and skill of American 
mechanics and artisans. And our remarks 
hereafter will be expressly in reference to the 
advancement and perfection of the instrument 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Although we cannot accord to Mr. Baxin the 
honor of having Invented the free-reed, we are 
pleased to bear testimony to his ingenuity and 

which he has, in a measure, been iulramenuU 
in aiding to bring It to its present great perfec- 
tion. His first production, the " Brass Sliding 
Pitch Pipe," has been long and favorably known 
to musicians and dealers. Among his later 
experiments, was the completion of the " Reed 
Trumpet,*' which contained thirty-six pipes, 
arranged in a circle, and pointed towards the 
center ; so that by turning the circle, each pipe 
could be brought In succession between the 
month-piece and the bell. This instrument was 
finished in the summer of 1824 ; and for many 
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yean it ni used in cburch as an accompani- 
ment to the choir, being played by the inventor 
himMir. In 1828, Mr. Bazin made a bellows 
for bin trumpet, and afterward made an instru- 
ment which worked with valves, etc., but on 
we can furnish anterior dates for most of these 
improvements, we deem it unimportant to men- 
tion them hero. Soon after the year 1830, sev- 
eral establishments in different sections of the 
country commenced the manufacture of instru- 
ments of this class, and although In an imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory condition, they at once 
became popular, and commanded a ready sale. 

The first really valuable improvements in 
free-reed instruments — those which at once raise 
the melodcon to the front rank among these 
musical contrivances that make thrm equally 
the delight and pleasure of oar social and do- 
mestic circle* — was undoubtedly made by Mr. 
Carhart. the senior partner of the manufactur- 
ing firm mentioned at the head of this article. 

Jeremiah Carhart was born near Poughkeep- 
•ie, in Dutchess county, New York, in 1815. 
He was a musical and mechanical genius from 
an early age. Those who knew him In his 
boyhood inform us that he was always whittling 
out whistles and other childish toys, and never 
got hold of a musical instrument, without en- 
deavoring to play on it In 1628, being on a 
visit to an uncle's at Binghampton, New York, 
he bound himself to Mr. Pratt, of tbat village, 
to learn the trade of a cabinet maker. During 
his apprenticeship, be still bad his mania for 
masical instruments, and in bis exertions to 
turn (lies, flutes (on which bo is a skillful and tal- 
ented performer), clarionets, etc, he became an 
experienced turner. On the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, he moved to Buffalo, New York, 
and went to work at his trade. One day, some 
fancy turned legs were wanted, and the turner 
of the establishment being absent, the proprie- 
tors were in a quandary, to relieve which, Car- 
hart stepped forward and volunteered to per- 
form the job, which he executed In such a supe- 
rior manner, tbat his employers insisted on hi« 
filling the station of turner during the remain- 
der of his Una with thatn. Thy naxt year be 
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accepted a situation in a largo musical instru- 
ment manufactory, as a maker of the instruments 
that hod employed his leisure hours during his 
apprenticeship ; and while here, be was called 
on to repair, among other apparatus, seraphines, 
accordeons, and others of their class. On his 
flirt acquaintance with the accordeon, be had 
remarked that the tones produced when the air 
was drawn in, was far superior to those elicited 
when the air was forced out; this fact led to 
sfimt thought on the subject, and he soon came 
to the conclusion tbat he conld make valuable 
improvements in this class of instruments, not 
only in the quality and power of their tone 
bnt also in the manner of producing it It 
must be borne in mind, that all seraphines, 
melodeons, etc., that had been made, up to this 
time, were of a sharp, reedy tone, and if by 
chance one happened to be in a measure soft 
and pleasant, it was so " lazy that nothing 
but slow music could be peformcd upon it. 

In the year 1839, Mr. Carhart devoted his 
leisure hours to the manufacture of a seraphine 
for his own use. It hod five octaves, and two 
sets of reeds in unison, and was furnished with 
the old-fashion organ bellows. The reeds were 
made of steel springs, fastened on cast metal 
blocks, but, during the coarse of construction, he 
experimented on a great variety of materials for 
the reeds, such as various kinds of wood, horn, 
ivory, gold, silver, steel, brass, and many other 
compositions, his object, at tbat time, being more 
to procure softness and sweetness ot tone, than 
with a regard to the irregularities that might 
occur by changes of temperature, to which they 
would be subject in different seasons and cli- 
mates. When he put this instrument together, 
it was found far superior to any similar one that 
had been seen or heard in that section of the 
country, although bis employers bad on sale 
seraphines, etc, both domestic and foreign, with 
all the then latest improvements. Every per- 
son, except Carhart himself, who came within 
hearing distance, expressed themselves per- 
fectly delighted with it; but to the fastidious 
ear of its constructor there were the old fault* ; 
not to perceptible as formerly, to be turn, but 



the sharp, unpleasant twang and tardy" move- 
ment were still distinguishable, and in his opin- 
ion, they were decidedly against it, and most 
l>e remedied. Again, the whole affair was so 
complicated tbat there waB a great amount of 
labor and difficulty In taking It apart to get at 
the reeds and valves. In order to facilitate his 
further experiments, he desired to turn the 
reeds up fide down. It must be stated tbat in 
this primary instrument, as in all others up to 
that time, the reeds were on the under tide next 
the opening on the bellows, the wind passing 
upward and outward. In order to make the 
reed " speak," when turned over, he found it 
would be necessary for the wind to pass through 
the reed from the upper tide domrard. This 
circumstance was the first application of his idea 
of the suction bellows, and proved to be the ini- 
tiatory step to his great invention. He imme- 
diately set about constructing a bellows that 
would produce the desired effect and which he 
already foresaw would greatly diminish the 
impedimenta in his further experiments, a* 
thereby the reeds would be accessible from 
the upper side, and could be removed and 
replaced at pleasure, without taking the instru- 
ment to pieces. His exertions here were long 
and tedious, and hail be not been possessed with 
most Indomitable energy and persevcrenoe, he 
would have given up in despair a dozen times. 
In a very few weeks, he accomplished the 
musical object ; but effort after effort was cast 
aside as being too complicated and cumber- 
some — he being determined that if it ever was 
placed before the public It should have all the 
valuable qualities desired. At times he would 
defer operations on it, and long before It was 
perfected he had made three other important 
inventions ; one a planing machine, another a 
machine for turning irregular forms, and the 
third, a brick press ; — all of which have since 
been patented and put into roccewdul operation 
by other parties. Finally, after year* of patient 
industry, during which he not only labored 
almost incessantly, night and day, but sub- 
mitted to all the inconveniences of a light 
puree and a yeeag family to support, ha sae- 
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ceeded beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
and "Carhart 'a Suction or Exhaustion Bellows," 
now bo universally admired and acknowledged 
to be perfection itself, was brought into the 
world. 

A abort time after thin be submitted bin inven- 
tkftas to several friends soliciting their advice, 
an to which of the four appeared most promis- 
ing for hla future success and reward ; the bel- 
planlng. the turning or brick pressing 
, his pecuniary means being such that 
It was impossible for him to patent and success- 
fully manage more than one of them. The ex- 
ilona were decidedly in favor of the first 
ationcd, as all present were convinced that it 

In the 




undoubtedly open the way to fame 
for the talented 



Among those who consulted with him at that 
time, was E. P. Needham, Esq., who had long 
known Mr. Carhart, and had always apprecia- 
ted and admired his talent*, energy and Indus- 
try. During their conversation, Mr. Needham, 
bad offered the necessary funds to secure the 
patent, and requisite machinery, etc, and to at 
once start the manufacture of the " New Melo- 
deon," as it wa* now called. Mr. Carhart 
immediately set to work on hla model, and In 
a fcw days be associated himself in partnership 
with Mr. Needham, and thus was the foundation 
of the present firm. As a caveat had been 
flled, it wo* determined that in order to more 
fully demonstrate the utility and great valne 
of the invention, six instruments should be 
constructed and submitted to the bar of public 
opinion, before the patent was finally 

During the making of these first six 
stents, Mr. Carhart had the good fortune to 
make a discovery, which baa been acknowl- 
edged by all to have been one of the greatest 
Improvements In reeds, which has ever been 
brought to light He discovered that by Ixtul- 
inrj or carving the point of the reed, the quality 
of tbe tone could be changed at pleasure. To 
this Invention he applied the name of " votcmg" 
The peculiar advantage derived from it is tbe 
command which a skillful tuner is capable of 
exercising over the reed, as by varying the 
rum, he can produce any quality of tone, from 
extreme harshness to the opposite extremity of 
softness; the volume and power of the tone 
can also be graduated at pleasure by means of 
thia principle. Ita universal adaptation ia con- 
vincing proof of the valne of this discovery. 

After some time, during which a long succes- 
sion of difficulties were met and promptly over- 
come, the half-dozen melodeons were finished 
and submitted for examination. The last 
improvements so perfected tbe tone that a 
soft sweet strain could be procured at pleasure ; 
the new application of the bellows was rapid 
and effective and in a moment the melodeon 
had become a " fast talker," while ita beauti- 
ful Hutt Ukf sounds delighted and enchanted each 
hearer. Of course the public verdict was unan- 
in its favor; and the patent being at 
secured, their Halo 




until late in 1853, when the general financial 
ial depression was felt In every 
of manufacture, trade, etc. 
The manufacture was continued in the city 
of Buffalo, until 1848. In the meantime, Mr. 
Carhart's ever active mind had conceived, and 
by rude experiment demonstrated, his justly 
celebrated " theory of the action of a current 
of air upon reeds placed In particular posl- 
He had also conceived the idea of 
a tube-board in one piece, and toUly by 
in which to place the reeds ; and still 
another valuable machine for greatly facilitat- 
ing and perfecting the manufacture of the 
of tbe melodeon ; and after due reflection it 
determined to dispose of their establishment. In 
Buffalo, and remove to the great commercial 
metropolis ; and there, after constructing the 
moat perfect machinery and apparatus and 
securing suitable premises, to commence the 
manufacture of melodeons on the most extended 
and liberal scale. It had been about that time 
discovered that this class of instruments were 
affected by changes of the atmosphere. Soon 
after his arrival In this city, Mr. Carhart pro- 
ceeded to an extensive rolling-mill in Connecti- 
cut, where, after a aeries of experiments of some 
weeks duration, he produced the amalgum now 
known as " reed-metal,'* which has ever been 
found to possess the exact virtues required from 
it, and since its adoption the manufacturers 
have beard nothing of the " bussing " 



ately. This was In 1846, and as a most remark- 
able circumstance we state the ftvet, that not- 
withstanding they were constantly Increas- 
ing their facilities, Messrs. Carhart k Needham 
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that in some cases was formerly 
la 



new establishment, another superior contrivance 
emanated from the proline brain of Carhart A 
machine for riveting the frames and reeds 
together (see illustration), and this perfect and 
effective little automaton Is certainly one of 
the most elegant, useful and ingenious pieces of 
mechanism of the age. It Is thus described in 
the "Evening Post" of January »th, 1861 ; 
about which time the patent was secured s— 
" Oue machine for riveting the tongue to the 
frame is a great curiosity. The former being 
placed on tbe latter, they are seized with a 
pair of pincers of peculiar construction, and 
Inserted in the machine, a slight jerk of the 
lever and a portion of the frame is driven 
directly through the tongue, forming a rivet 
most complete and ingenious, thereby securing 
two truly important qualities, strength and per- 
fect vibration — bringing out a tone which it ia 
almost impossible to attain in any other way/' 
Although we have taken somo momenta to 
describe tho operation of <hN machine, Ita 
motions arc much more expeditious, as at its 
ordinary working speed it perfectly rivets 
fifteen reeds per minute. 

After their removal to New York, tho firm 
was taken by surprise by the constant orders 
for reeds that was dally pouring In upon them, 
from manufacturers and others in all sections 
of the country. Owing to the filling of which, 
and the timo required to make their pew 
machinery, they did not get permanently 
located until late in the fall of 1849, when they 
leased a large establishment in Thirteenth street, 
and commenced the manufacture of the melo- 
deon on a scale never before attempted in this 
country. 

Notwithstanding the great facilities tbey had 
here, their orders still kept ahead of tbem, and 
to catch up with them they found they must 
still further Increase their producing capacity ; 
and to do this a more extended territory was 
required, and after due reflection. In 18S3, they 
purchased the lot and commenced the erection 
of their present buildings, into which they 
removed early lost spring, and now have it 
in perfect order in all Its appurtenances. 

It la located on East Twenty-third street, 
between Third and Lexington avenues. Tbe 
main building ia six stories in height, 78 feet 
front, by 30 feet deep, to this is added an exten- 
sion, or rear building, 70 by 30 feet Tbe 
whole of the rear premises are enclosed by a 
substantial brick wall, eighteen feet high. The 
basement, or first story, Is occupied by a new 
and elegantly working steam engine, the boiler 
of which is constructed on an Improved origi- 
nal principle, that not only occasions a great 
saving of fuel, but also makes it require much 
less attendance. Next adjoining this, which ia 
located on the extreme rear of the premises, is 
a room twenty feet square, which is perfectly 
air-tight and heated with steam pipes. This ia 
the lumber curing room, where every particle 
of wood required for the construction of the 
melodeon is perfectly seasoned or cured before 
it is used. Next in front Is a large shop con- 
taining the planing mill, circnlar saws, and 
other like machines, by which tbe lumber la 
prepared from the rough to suitable sizes and 
for its further finishing in the shops up 
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; of mill that il is desirable to 
keep on bond at all times. 

The Mcond, or principal story, contains the 
large ware-room (tee illustration), where a 
specimen of each variety and size of melodeon 
made in the establishment is constantly on 
exhibition for the inspection of purchasers and 
others. Adjoining, on the east aide, is the 
packing department, to which there is commu- 
nication with each story by a patent hoist way. 
and an immediate connection with the street 
by the cart entrance : in fact the vehicle can be 
literally driven into the room to receive a load. 
On the west side is the business and conversa- 
tional offices. Immediately on the north side 
and in the rear building, is a room thirty feel 
square, designated '• the reed-making shop." 




A few moments' inspection in this 
will convince the spectator of the superior 
genius of the master spirit, Carhart, which is 
here developed in several ways to a most sur- 
prising degree. Beside the machine for rivet- 
ing, described above, there are three others for 
forming the blocks and tongues, the whole of 




perfect manner : in fact, it would be Impossible 
to secure the same uniformity on any other yet 
known plan. One machine (see illustration) 
punches oat the blocks ; another trims and 
shapes them, another takes out half the cavity 
for the tongue, which cavity is finished com- 
plete in the next operation. The tongues are 
worked out in precisely the same perfect and 
expeditious manner. All the metal, turning, 
filing, and Iron finishing of the whole concern, 
Is done here, for which the room is fitted with 
lathes, vices, and all the machinery desirable 
to expedite the operations. We observed that 
the partition at the north end of this room was 
of a series of drawers, each one of 



which were lettered and numbered. We found 
that the reeds as fast as finished arc deposited 
here, each note of the various octaves having 
its special receptacle. Immediately in the rear 
of this shop Is the " tube-board and turning 
shop,'' where is situated a machine on which. 
Mr. Carhart informs us he looks with more sat- 
isfaction than any other or his inventions. It 
is the one which we have previously mentioned 
in connection with tho perfection of the case 
manufacture, and with it is not only made the 
tube boards complete for the reception of the 
reeds, but it also cuts the octagon legs, scrolls, 
lyres, book-desks, name-board»,— and altogether 
performs a great variety of laborious eccentri- 
cities, that would really lead one to believe 
that the inanimate wood and metal of which it 
is composed, was endowed with animal instinct 
and sagacity. We present drawings of the 
tube-board, octagon and scroll legs, as worked 
by this machine, which leave tho first finished 
complete, and the two latter ready for the 




(see illustrations). We were anxious 
to have an engraving of the machine itself, and 
thus to present a more full and lucid descrip- 
tion, but the proprietors having little faith in 
the security of their original inventions they 
have always taken means to keep this as much 
as possible from the public gaze, and any 
further illustration of its qualities or construc- 
tion is deemed detrimental to their interests. 
As the tube-boards are finished, the reeds are 
immediately placed In them from the partition 
before mentioned, each note is placed in its 
particular cavity, and the complete set is car- 
ried up stairs to be fitted to the action. 

The large rooms in the fourth and fifth stone* 
of the front building, are used for the case mak- 
ing, and would give one the idea of an extensive 
cabinet-making shop, barring the dirt and c, in- 
fusion usually found in such places ; the lum- 
ber being all " roughed out,'' below, the work- 
men In these shops have an opportunity for to 
keep their places tidy and orderly, and we 
were pleased to observe that they availed 
themselves of the facilities furnished. We 
observed here, large steam-chests for heating 
the " cauls," coils of steam pipe to soften the 
glue, morticing, boring and other machines, 
screw presses, etc., In each of which, if applica- 
ble, power was used. All the heat required for 
veneering or any purpout whatever, is furnished 
from the steam boiler below. We were able to 
form something like a definite idea of tho 
amount of manufacture, while in the case 
shops, as there were rising ruvn/y-sfivn dozen of 
cases of different varieties at that time in the 
course of construction. 
When the exteriors or the instruments un- 
to the sixth 



the whole or which is converted into i 
si ve "varnish shop." After getting the requi- 
site number of coats of varnish, they are carried 
to the ''rubbing room," in the fifth story or 
the rear building, where they ore rubbed and 
polished. The roof immediately over this, is 
fitted up for drying the finished work, and is 
most complete in all its appurtenances, and as it 
is on a level with the varnish room, its ready 
access is a most desirable feature. A iter the 
coses have received a brilliant polish, they are 
lowered to the third story, where we shall fol- 
low them presently. 

The fourth story of the rear building is used 
for the " key making shop," which manufacture 
is carried on here in a similar manner to that 
adopted in our large pianoforte establishments, 
the keys of the melodeon and pianoforte being 
incidental. Considerable quantities or Ivory 
and ebony ore used here, and as in every < 
department throughout the whol< 
wherever they can be used to advantage, we 
observe tools worked by steam power. The 
third floor of the rear building, with the excep- 
tion or a small shop for the manufacture of the 
bellows, and a tuning room, is occupied by the 
"action makers." Here is where the tube- 
boards, fitted with the reeds are brought from 
below, and when they are ready to leave this 
department, the whole " musical part " has 
been perfected and is ready for the tuner. Of 
course, this part of the construction requires 
superior mechanical manipulation, and if there 
is any truth In the sciences of phrenology and 
physiognomy, the employees in the action shop 
are men of rather more than common ability. 

The large room in the front building on this 
floor Is called the " Fly finishing shop," and is 
the particular spot to which we referred, when 
we observed the cases were carried down stairs. 
Here all the various parts pertuiniug to a melo- 
deon— that have been finished in the divers 
through which we have conducted 
ollcctcd and put together, 
and after receiving a careful inspection from 
one ol the proprietors in person, if found per- 
fect in all its arrangements, it is carried down 
to the ware rooms and is ready for a purchaser. 
Before leaving this floor, we visited a small 
room at the farend, which contains a " branch" 
or the business that has proved Iteeir to be of 
vast importance In tho perfection or the manu- 
facture of the melodeon ; it is the tanetum *mc- 
turum of Mr. Carhart, or ■ thinking room, as 
be designates it. Here is his work bench, tres- 
sel board, tools, drawings, patterns, etc, and 
we understand he is about adding to the other 
conveniences a library or the most approved 
modern mechanical and musical authors. Dur- 
ing our visit, Mr. Carhart was just 
ing a superior contrivance, in which 
tic industry and harmony is combined in a 
manner that will no doubt delight and aston- 
ish thrifty and economical housekeepers ; bat 
as an injunction of secrecy was placed on our 
pen, onr lady friends must wait patiently for 
further revelations on the subject 

Besides the apartments specially mentioned, 
there are twelve " tuning rooms," which are 
generally situated at the reverse angles of the 
building, so that the sounds emitted from one 
will not interfere with the operator in the 
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, we think, we have given oar readers j observed in the illustration of the " old style " 
something of an understandable discription of ol melodeon, the bellows at that time dropped 

down in front ot the instrument, it will be rea- 
dily admitted that this feature did not improve 
the outward appearance of the article. In the 
new style, this has been obviated by altering 
the slope of the bellows, bo that the feeding or 
exhausting chamber is tcilhm tie body of (Ac aue K 
and therefore a disagreeable deformity is ex- 



, and the article it 
In fact, those who have followed us 
attentively, must have something of an idea of 
the great amount of labor on one of those 
truly desirable instruments, that whiles away 
so pleasantly and profitably our hours of lei- 
sure and recreation. Nothing but the superior 
adaptation of ingenious machinery, could ena- 
ble them to be furnished at the reasonable rates 
they are now procurable at And as we have 
shown, this manufactory of Messrs. Carhart, 
Needham A Co., is one of the best finished, 
conveniently arranged, perfectly systematized 
establishments that has yet come under our 
•cope. Bvery desirable appliance can be found; 




or operatives have been neglected in 
any way. Croton water, with wash-basins, 
sinks, etc., are conveniently arranged in every 
story. Light is furnished by 44 Old Sol," or 
the Manhattan Gas Company, as occasion may 
require. Heat is furnished by pipes heated 
with steam from tbe boiler, under which latter 
is tbe only fire used in the whole establishment 
—except an occasional one in the forge, which 
Is situated in the rear of the first story, in a 
fire-proof apartment, and entirely out of harm's 
way. There arc hoistways to connect each 
floor, and speaking tubes ramifying to all the 
shops, meeting at the office as the fountain 
head. In fact, we were unable to make a sin- 
gle suggestion that would better either of the 
different arrangements that came under our 
observation. 

The capital employed here is not less than 
$100,000. And one of the most convincing 
arguments of the superiority of the articles 
produced, is, that the original ventures made 
less than ten years ago, were not one per cent, of 
the above amount The number of hands 
employed at present, average from ninety to 
one hundred, but there is ample accommoda- 
tions for a much larger force. The number of 
melodeons produced, is from twenty-eight to 
thirty per week, although if driven to its full 
capacity, the establishment could no doubt 
er week. And now that 
tillers of the soil have secured their extra 
crops — that the financial depression 
is past — our steam engines, looms, and other 
tools of industry are again in active operation, 
as of old, and prosperity and general happiness 
reign supreme in the land ; we hope to bear of 
our friends being driven once more, and we 
icm exclaim, " our orders arc 

Carhart's Improved Patent Melodeon, as 
manufactured by Carhart, Needham A Co., may 
be classified under three heads, as follows :— 
Pint. The Folding Scroll Leg, commonly called 
the "Portable 8tyle." Secxmd. "The Piano 
Style." And Third. " The Double Reed, with 
Two Stops." All these styles are modified into 
a great variety of shapes, as far as the external 
appearance is concerned. The four-and-a-half 
and five-octave Portable Style is probably one 
of tbe most prominent, inasmuch as from its 
cheapness, its compactness and the feasibility, 
by which it is readily transported from place to 
place, it is accessible to parties In tbe most 
distant sections of the country. As will be 




punged. The cross-piece to which tbe pedals 
are attached, called the 41 stretcher," Is readily 
removed, when the legs, which are hinged, fold 
up beneath the case, the bellows receding at the 

nt occupies 




a space the slxe of the case alone. The lop is 
hinged at the back— as is also the case in each 
of the other styles— and is opened to expose 

tbe interior arrangements of the instrument I makers are so well aware of this fact, that they 



seven octaves, and in its internal i 
is about tbe same as the above descrih 
external appearance they are precisely ] 
small piano. They are finished with oclago 
and fancy-carved legs, pannelcd, and millings 
to suit the Untcs of tbe most fastidious. 

The 44 double reed" has two sets of reeds, 
named the 44 principle" and 44 diapason." They 
ore tuned an octave apart, and may, by l 
of the stops, be played together, or I 
producing a pleasing variety. This i 
is possessed of great power, and is most i 
ble for churches, public halls, etc., etc 

The seven Octave Parlor Melodeon is a style 
unique to this establishment, and either as 
a superior musical instrument, or an elegant 
piece of furniture, it is equally deserving of 
gracing the drawing-room of the most distin- 
guished in the land. In regard to the musical 
qualities of these melodeons, the best judges 
in Europe and America have pronounced them 
superior to any other in the world ; and we 
have no hesitation in saying, with those who 
know the character of the instrument as manu- 
factured by this firm, that they are tbe acme 
of perfection for every quality known to c' - 
ractcrixe a reed instrument During the prepa 
tion of this paper, we addressed a line to a we 
known musician and author, who is considered 
be "well posted" in the history of musical instr 
ments, and requested some information on tt 
subject After referring to the claims of mo*, 
of the manufacturers, he sayB:— "The melo- 
deons of Messrs. Carhart, Needham & Co., of 
New York, art not equalltd in the uvrld. Other 



without difficulty. The 



board," are ever on 




the alert, watching to catch the 
first appearance of a new 
stylo, or internal improve- 
ment in their instruments, 
that they may speedily copy 

tattoo for their own manu- 
facture. Within a few years 
past, makers of reed instru- 
ments have increased almost 
like tbe locusts of Egypt, 
and the variety of styles 
and names arc nearly as 
numerous. But over all, 
and above all, the Curhart 
Mdodtan still continues to 
hold its nt pita ultra posi- 



whlch is a thin strip placed perpendicularly 
lengthwise the case, a few Inches behind the 
keys, is removable at pleasure, by which the 
reeds are exposed to view, and taken out, 
tuned and replaced, with the utmost ease and 
facility. The extreme simplicity and perfection 
in the construction of these 
blee a person with the 
prehend them at a glance. Again, if by any 
unforseen circumstance, a reed should get bro- 
ken or cracked, by just writing to the manufac- 
turers, and mentioning the name of the note, 
another is forwarded by man that is sure to suit 
the instrument ; such equality in the notes is 
only arrived at by the superior machinery with 
which they are manufactured. 
Tbe Piano style is made with from five to 



Th* PnfcUo v * - " 

r*ir • by a u«.. . tat* 
I ad WKielf oirs. '.'••*. W 9* v d 

101 East Twn'j 'l.-rd Mn~ " ' •'<■ >n,l; 
found a larg. • ur.» *i* of ' ; r rat" 
styles ; where, - . ati..>. ai-d 

tbe advantage 
others will be f l * 

The firm Iscomposed of Messrs. Jeremiah Car- 
hart, Elias P. Needham and Samuel C. Swarte. 
The former, and his superior genius and inven- 
tive faculty, we have often referred to ; and it 
would be superfluous* to speak further, except 
of one remarkable fact that heretofore he has 
always been fortunate enough to devise a 
mean's of accomplishing any of his numerous 



Mr. Needham Is a gentleman of e 
valuable business faculties, who 
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> "-Set care and 
"Unsactioa, never making 
• »icss there is almost positive assurance of use- 
fulness and profit from it Like all other great 
geniuses. Mr. C. has his eccentricities, devoting 
hi* mind and energies to scientific research, | 
and in improving and perfecting bis melodeon | 
-leaving the care of the counting office to his 
other partners, who are eminently qualified in 
that respect and he Is therefore, in a great 
measure indebted to his original associate for 
■ great pecuniary success. In fact, we can 
; tbe old saying that, in all business aaso- 
, it would be well for " each Carhart to 
I bis Needham, and each Needham to meet 
his Carhart" 

Our friend, Samoel C. Swarta, the junior 
partner, has long been engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of the melodeon ; be was employed 
by Messrs. Carhart 4 Necdbara on their first 
arrival in this city, and became associated 
as a member of the firm about one year ago. 
Bis energy, industry, and superior bus new 
qualifications are too well known to need our 
endorsement With Mr. Needham, he takes 
exclusive control of the financial and commer- 
cial interests of the concern, and discharges the 
duties with a masterly ability. As a whole, 
like tbe instruments they make, and the cstob- 
t where they arc produced, we know of 
equally balanced and efficient Urn 
than is composed by this trinity. 

AMD ARTISTIC ITEMS. 



Jam* Rcsskix Lowxix, 
elected to tho professorship at Cambridge, 
vacated by the resignation of Professor Long- 
fellow, has gone to Europe to spend some time 
in travel and study previous to entering on the 
duties of bis office. The same course was pur- 
sued by his " illustrious predecessor," Professor 
Longfellow, who after his appointment to the 
professorship spent a couple of years abroad, 
mostly in Germany, to perfect himself in the 
modern languages. 

Mr. Lowell has acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion as a poet, and has shown himself worthy 
to step into Longfellow's shoes. But wc be- 
lieve it is not very generally known that Mr. 
Lowell's wife, who died about a year ago, was 
also a successful votary of the muses. An ele- 
gant little volume of her poems, collected and 
edited by Mr. Lowell, has recently been printed 
for private circulation among her friends. It 
contains a fine portrait of the author. We 
have not seen the poems, but have seen them 
pronounced gems, that must ere long be added 
to tbe public literature of the country. The 
volume published is a beautiful tribute by the 
living poet to the memory of his departed wife. 

MaTsauijg for a Distort or Turkey : — 
A valuable and curious library is to be sold at 
St Petersburg!). It is that of the Councillor of 
.State, Liprandi, and consists entirely of works 
on Turkey, in which respect It may be called 
unique. It contains thousands of volumes 
which for centuries have been withdrawn from 
the book market, beside a great many maps, 
plans, drawings, and manuscripta It has taken 
the Professor thirty years to collect these trea- 
' of extraordinary value. 



Statue or Framaxdj.— The people of Boston 
are puying a deserved tribute, though at a late 
day, to the memory of our great philosopher, 
Franklin, In the erection of a statue, which is 
pronounced to be one of the finest achievements 
of art yet produced in this country. And by 
tbe way, Is It not a disgrace to the whole 
country, that the remains of Franklin, in Phila- 
delphia, are allowed to repose in obscurity 
with hardly a rude stone to mark the spot to 
tbe inquiring eye of posterity f Why will not 
the printers of the country take the matter in 
band, and see that a suitable monument is 
erected over the remains of the most illustrious 
man of the craft! 

In Boston, the committee having In charge 
the erection of tbe Franklin Statue, lately met 
at tbe room of the artist, Mr. Greenough, to 
view the completed model. The Boston " Poet" 
says : *• The work elicited warm encomiums. 
On submitting a motion for its acceptance. 
Jared Sparks expressed bis gratification, in 
decided terms, at the appropriateness of tbe 
whole design, and tbe felicity of its execution — 
the artist having been successful, in bis opinion, 
in being true to tbe man. This motion was 
seconded by William H. Frescott, and was 
unanimously adopted. Tbe subject of pro- 
viding for the public exhibition of the model 
was referred to the Committee on Design. The 
foundation of the statue is Houdon's bust, 
with the picture of Duplasis. It will not fail, 
wo think, to tell its own story, at once, to the 
appreciative eye. It Is Franklin, and only 
Franklin, that it calls up. There he stands, 
thoughtful and dignified ; of a kindly and 
benignant expression ; unconscious that he is 
in the world's eye ; and wisdom seeming to 
drop from his Hps. He is not figured us a 
statesman, or as a philosopher, but as a man, 
bearing about him the repose of virtue and the 
lines of greatness. The characteristic of this 
statue is its simplicity ; and in this it is in har- 
mony with the life of the illustrious patriot 
statesman and philosopher. If tried by the true 
tests of fidelity of look and truth of character 
it will bo admitted, wc think, that a Boston 
artist has produced a work that will be admired 
as worthy of American art. Months will elapse 
before the model will be cut, which is to be 
at Chicopee; and a year will elapse 
it will be inaugurated. But the com 
mittee havo been remarkably prompt and 
fortunate thus far ; and when it is completed, 
it will be an honor and ornament to this city." 

Statfb to CvRisTornRR North. — It has been 
resolved that the monument to the late Profes- 
lould be a collonal statue of 
to be placed on a pedestal, in the open 
air in some public situation in Edinburgh. It 
was stated by Mr. Robert Chambers, tho Hooo 



Some years ago a fair, palp, beautiful young 
American girl, now not unknown to fame, 
selected these lines, as a gem she greatly 

to her lover. 



After reading them, 
ing impromptu response ; — 

Wbm lint I heard thss 1*11 how En 
Gould Wat a vMfe raw rat, 
sty doabUnf heart coold scare* bob« 
What you tut' 4 . 
But when thj HUt thp«k 1 preta'd 
My doubting* toon wfra goo*. 
For t:ri((M UJKK1 Uif I;I1t~i tr«*rt 
BlunL'u rooming'* rc*r dawn. 



the 



TirE StEW FKKJtCH SILVER. 



Tan public have been interested latterly by 
statements respecting a new method of obtain- 
ing In large quantities, from that most abun- 
dant of deposit**, common clay, a metal which 
rivals in beauty with silver, and surpasses It in 
durability, not to mention other qualities. Tbe 
discoverer — for so we most call him — is Vr. 
Sainte-Claire Deville. Aluminium, which hith- 
erto existed only in very smull quantities, and 
esteemed rather as a curiosity, can now be pro- 
duced In masses sufficient and cheap enough to 
replace copper, and even iron in many respects, 
and thus place tbe "new silver," superior in 
some points to the real article, Into such com- 
mon use as to suit the means of the poorest 
persona. 

We learn from Paris that the members of tha 
Academy of Sciences, and tbe numerous audi- 
tory were loud in their admiration and surprise 
at tbe beauty and brilliancy of many ingots of 
aluminium presented by Mr. Dumas, the cele- 
brated chemist It was impossible to believe 
they were not silver until taken into the hand, 
when their extraordinary lightness at 
proved tbe contrary. That a metal 
weigh so little seemed almost incredible. 

The price aluminium a short time since is 
France was about the rate of gold! Mr. Duma, 
assured the Academy that, owing to recent dis- 
coveries reducing the expense of extracting it, 
the cost of production was now about one hun- 
dred times less ; and Mr. Balurd, another mem- 
ber, stated that there was little doubt that tbe 
effect of competition in its manufacture, together 
with the advantage of throwing it open to tbe 
industrial resources of the world, would be to 
reduce the price as low as five francs the kilo- 
gramme, or about forty cents a pound. 

This important result is mainly attributable 
to the facility with which we are now able to 
procure pure sodium in abundance, which is tbe 
active agent for the revivification of aluminium, 
and which was at one time very expensive. 
Sodium Is obtained by tbe decompositjoa of 
carbonate of soda by charcoal. By tbe aid of 
a little lime it has been found easier to separate 
it from oxygen. Tbe conversion of alumlniut 
earth or clav into chloride of aluminium tak-s 



rary Secretary of the General Committee, that 
tbe subscriptions already received exceeded 
£1.100, and that the sum required would be 
about £1,500. 

Ohioi* or tub Rrd Rostv—The following 
exquisite lines are by Carey, an old English 
poet: — 

km flrrt in Kden'i WU«ful bowers 
Young F.tc 

Ad ojWBinc nua of puna* 
ah* mara'd with .rat that 

It 



place so easily that tbe price of tbe chlonuV 



only comes to about ten cents a pound. 

Mr. Dumas observed that tbe generalization 
of the procedure of Mr. Deville, tbe applies 
lion of chlorine to the extraction of metals, 
forms a new era in metallurgy. 

Among the many remarkable qualities of 
aluminium, such as its resistance to oxvdation, 
either in tbe air or by acids, its hardness, its 
wonderful lightness, its malleablenesa, tbe facili- 
ty of moulding it, etc., Mr. Dumas mentions 
another, its sonority. An ingot was suspended 
by a siring, and being lightly struck emitted 
st tones, such as are obtained only by * 
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lOIITIR BRA SERPKMT8. 

m omi inrm or silvxb un 

Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ? 
or his tongue with a cord which tboa letiest 
down ? Canst thou pat a book Into his nose ? 
or bore hi* jaw through with a thorn ? 

Canst thou fill hi* skin with barbed irons? or 
Ml head with fan (pears? Behold the hope of 
him is in rain. Shall not one be cast down 
eren at the sight of him ? None is so fierce that 
dare rtir him np. Who then is able to stand 
before him T 

Who can discover the face of Ms garment? 
or who can come to blm with his doable bridle ? 
Who can open the doors of bio face ? His 
teeth arc terrible round about. His scales are 
his pride, abat up together as with a close seal. 

By his neesinga a light doth shine, and his 
eves arc like the eyelids of the morning. Out 
of bis month go burning lamps, and sparks of 
fire leap oat. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, 
ai out of a seething-pot or caldron. 

In bis neek retnaluetb strength. The flakes 
of his flerfi arc joined together ; tbey are firm 
in themselves ; they cannot be moved. Ills 
breast is as firm as a stone ; yea, as bard as 
a piece of the nether millstone. 

When he raitetk Amur// up, the mighty are 
afraid. The sword of him that layetb at bim 
cannot bold ; the spear, the dart, nor tho ha- 
bergeon. Me estccmcth iron as straw, and brass 
aa rotten wood. The arrow cannot make bim 
See ; darts arc counted as stubble ; he laagbetb 
at the abaking of a spear. 

He maketh the deep to boll like a pot He 
maketh a path to shine after him ; one would 
think the deep to be unary. Upon earth there 
is not his like, who is made without fear. 

The foregoing sublime description of some 
mighty sea-monster, is contained in one of the 
oldest books, If not the very oldest, preserved 
among men. An animal answering to this 
description, in a very striking degree, haa been 
«*n within the last thirty years by hundreds of 
reliable persons in this country, at different 
times and in divers places. There are also re- 
cords of similar monste r » having been seen in 
the waters of other countries in different ages 
of the world. And yet probably ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of the people of our country 
ass aatirsly Incredulous aa to th* eiitWoc* of 



such an animal, and regard the stories told and 
tbo accounts published about bim, as gross and 
wilful fictions, or the results of optical delusions 
or wild and disordered imaginations. This un- 
belief with regard to the existence of the modern 
sea-serpent is unreasonable. 

The fact is supported by abundant testimony 
of unimpeachable witnesses that would be quite 
sufficient to establish any question in • court of 
taw ; unless, indeed, the Irishman's mode of 
rebutting testimony Is set-up, who declared that 
where one person could be produced to swear 
to having seen the fact, be could bring twenty 
who would swear they hadn't seen it If Levi- 
athans inhabited the great deep In the time of 
Job, what good reason is there for doubting 
their existence at tbe present day ? And that 
the record is true which wc have copied from 
that most ancient of books, there Is other evi- 
dence beside the divine authority which at- 
taches to tbe sacred writings. There are various 
animals described in tho Book of Job, aniinal* 
which are well known, and the descriptions we 
know to be accurate and true. Therefore we 
liave no right to question tbe fidelity of the de- 
-<rriptlon of another animal because we have 
not seen it 

The Psalmist also bears witness to the exist- 
ence of this same animal, though be does not 
describe It : — 

'■O Lord, bow manifold are thy works! In 
wisdom hast tbon made them all. The earth is 
full of thy riches ; so is this great and wide sea. 
wherein arc things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts. There go the ships. 
There is that Leviathan, whom thou hast made 
to play therein." 

There Is nothing In analogy, or In the nature 
of things, to render impossible the existence of 
such huge water serpents. The whale is larger 
than any land animal ; and why Is it incredible j 
that a sea-serpent should be larger than any 
land serpent? The boa-constrictor, the great 
land-serpent found in India, Africa and South 
America, has frequently been found to be thirty 
and forty feet in length, and some accounts 
bave represented him as of much greater length. 
We have a remarkable historical account of a 
huge monster, perhaps of this species, that once 
spread terror and dismay through a whole Ro- 
man army. The Caot is alludad to by Llvy in 



One of his books that has not come down to us, 
but is quoted by Valerius M aximus as follows : 

"Since we are on the subject of uncommon 
phenomena, we may here m-ntlon the serpent so 
eloquently recorded by Livy, who says that near 
tbe river Bagrada, in Africa, a snake was seen of 
so enormous a magnitude as to prevent tbe army 
of Attillius Regulus from the use of the river. 
And after snatching up several of the soldiers 
with his enormous mouth, and devouring them, 
and killing several others by striking and 
squeezing tbetn with the spines of bis tail, was 
at length destroyed by assailing it with all the 
force of military engines and showers of stones, 
after it had withstood the attack of their spears 
and darts. It was regarded by tbe whole army 
as a more formidable enemy than oven Car- 
thage Itself, and tho whole adjacent region 
being tainted with tbe pestilential effluvia pro- 
ceeding from its remains, and the waters with 
its blood, the Roman army was obliged to re- 
move its station. The skin of tbe monster was 
a hundrafand l«w/y /at long, and was sent 
to Rome as a trophy." 

Another account of this terrible monster 
says, " It caused so much trouble to Regulus, 
that be found it necessary to contest tbe pos- 
session of the river with it, by employing the 
whole force of tbe army, during which a con- 
siderable number of soldiers were lost while 
tbo serpent c6uld neither be vanquished nor 
wounded, the strong armor of his scales easily 
repelling the force of all the weapons directed 
against him. At length, recourse was had to 
battering engines, with which the animal was 
attacked in tbe manner of a fortified tower, and 
was thus finally overpowered. Several dis- 
charges were made against it without success, 
till its back bone being broken by an im- 
mense stone, the monster began to lose its 
powers, and was with difficulty destroyed, after 
having diffused such a horror among tbe army, 
that they confessed they would rather attack 
Carthage itself than such another monster." 

But is there such a thing as a great sea- 
pent in modern times? Notwithstanding the 
prevailing unbelief upon this subject we be- 
lieve there is. We believe he has actually been 
seen many times within thirty years past upon 
the coast of Maine and Massachusetts, as well 
as other parts of th« country. W» could givs 
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many instances, but we will cite but one. 
Nearly thirty years ago, oar plc*>ant cumtncr 
morning, at a house on the margin of one of 
the beautiful harbor* on the coast of Maine, a 
young woman rose with the euu, aud looked 
out upon the still waters. Presently her eye 
was. attracted by something floatiug on the 
water, near the mouth of the harbor, and nearly 
a mile distant It seemed large and long, like 
a log or vessel's most But it appeared to be 
moving up the harbor "like a thing of life." 
She called up the family, father, mother, bro- 
thers, and sisters, and tbey all saw it It 
glided gracefully across the harbor toward the 
house, and soon exhibited all the appearances 
of the famous " sea-serpent," with his head 
lined up above the water, and his body exhib- 
iting the undulations or rolling humps that 
have usually been ascribed to bis great snake- 
ship. 

When be had drifted along within about a 
quarter of a mile of the house, one of the 
neighbors, thinking to get a better and nearer 
view of bim, stept into a little boat, and pad- 
dled off toward him. He had not proceeded many 
rods when the stranger evinced a disposition to 
meet him half way by turning his head and 
making directly for the boat The man was at 
once so well satisfied with the looks of his cus- 
tomer that be declined a nearer interview, aud 
paddled back to the shore for dear life. The 
party then went down upon a little jutting 
headland toward w hich the serpent was gradu- 
ally moving, and there had a near and fair 
view of him. He came np within half a dozen 
rods of the shore, made a slow and gracen.il 
curve in the little cove at the foot of the rocks 
where they stood, and then gradually gilded 
again out of the harbor. Tbey judged bim to 
b« from eighty to a hundred feel in length, and 
nearly as large round as a barrel. Whether he 
was simply making a survey of the coast, or 
looking for bis breakfast, they could not tell ; 
probably the latter, however, as there were 
schools of mackerel at that time lu the bay aud 
harbor. 

Reader, that party consisted of the father, 
mother, brothers and sisters of the writer of 
this account To Ann, therefore, the evidence 
is as conclusive as U be had seen the monster 
with bis own eyes. 

Rut we have now to give our readers an ac- 
count of the latest sea-serpent story out It if 
also the most remarkable account we have had, 
by reason of the UtuUty in which bis snake-ma- 
jesty saw fit to exhibit himself, it being in Sil- 
ver Lake," one of the beautiful little sheets of 
water in the western part of New York. If the 
great sea-serpent was there, how came he there * 
That is a puzzling question, a solution of which 
may possibly be suggested to some minds by the 
fact, that certain phenomena, at times exhib- 
ited by some of the little ponds and lakelets of 
New York and Michigan, gave plausibility to 
the idea that tbey aro connected by subterra- 
nean passages with the great lakes, or, pos- 
sibly some of them with the Atlantic Ocean. 

However, two different part ie*, whose charac 
tew arc well vouched for by the editors in the 
neighborhood, give a minute description of the 
Interviews they had with the monster serpent, 
respectively, on the evenings of the 13th and 
14th of July last, In Silver Ijike ; and some of 



the parties testify to the truth of the account 
under the solemnity of an oath. The first ac- 
count which follows. Is from the "Wyoming 
Times," Wyoming County, New York :— 

Silver Lake is a sheet of water about four 
miles long, and from half to three-fourths of a 
mile wide. The lake is a great place of resort 
for fishing parties. There is said to be a place 
in this little lake where the lead has been 
dropped in vain. No sounding has been ob- 
tained, hence the presumption, and we admit it 
as a presumption, that it connects by some sub- 
terranean passage with Lake Eric or Ontario, 
and, to draw the figure still greater, with the 
vast Atlantic. 

On Friday evening last, as a party, of which 
we formed one, were disembarking from a trip 
up the lake, with a hundred pounds or so of 
dressed cat-fish. Messrs. Charles Hall, Joseph 
R. McKnight, Charles Scribner and Alonzo 
Scribner, accompanied by two boys named 
George Hall aud John Scribner, were just leav- 
ing the landing on an evening fiehing excursion. 

They left the landing near Mr. Howe's Pump 
Factory, about eight o'clock, v. u., Friday, and 
rowed up to tbo narrows of the outlet, where 
two of the party got out and dragged the !>oat 
through. As the channel became wider, they 
took seats in the boat, rowed steady up to the 
lake, and commenced tithing. The evening was 
not dark. Roth shores were in view, aud stars 
and clouds appeared alternately. About nine 
o'clock, as the entire party were fishing, Mc- 
Knight, who sat in the stern of the boat, called 
attention to what bad the Rcmblance, though 
much larger, of a long tree trimmed off, lying 
ou the surface of the water north of their boat, 
and a dozen yards off. All looked at it and 
various suggestions were made regarding it It 
appeared to be eighty or one hundred feet long. 

However, thu party coutinued fishing, the 
thing tbey saw — be it tree, log, or what-not — 
remaining in the same position for twenty 
minutes or half an hour. At about half-past 
oiue o'clock, it bad disappeared, when or how 
the party bad not observed. In about ten min- 
utes, McKnight called attention to the same 
object between the boat the parry occupied and 
the old sail boat " Frolic," which lies aground, 
disabled, on the cast shore. The center of the 
log, tree, or whatever it was, was in a direct 
line from the stern of the boat, and not more 
than four rods oft*. After watching it a few 
minutes, McKnight, who was nearest it, ex- 
claimed, " Boys, that thing is moving! " 

A few minutes more passed, and Hall, notic- 
ing that it had and was changing its position, 
exclaimed, " Sec, it is bowing around ! " and 
true enough, so It wns. All looked and saw 
the same movement Its head— It could no 
longer be called a log, was now within three 
rods of the boat, and as It opproached, the 
waves parted on either side, as If a boat was 
leisurely approaching. Scribner, in an attempt 
to cut the rope attached to the anchor and 
iHiat. lost his knife, and pulled up the anchor, 
nail grasped the oars, aud commenced pulling 
vigorously for the west shore. McKnight steer- 
ing the boat Scribner took a scat with Hall, 
and assisted in rowing. All this was the work 
of an instant, and their mysterious and unwel- 
come guest disappeared while it was going for- 
ward, to the great joy of the party. 



But they were not clear of their visitor. The 
)>out had not been propelled more than thirty 
rods, when the strange customer was again vis- 
ible on the surface for the third time, to the 
north-east of them, and between the boat and 
the outlet This time the visitor was within 
oue rod of the boat, and the party were making 
rapid progress toward the inlet All in the 
boat saw the creature. It again disappeared. 

For the fourth time, when the party were 
within thirty-five or forty rods from their pro- 
posed, and now nearest landing point, the south 
side of the inlet, the serpent— for now there 
was no mistaking Its character — darted from the 
water, about four feet from tbe stern of the 
boat, close by the rudder paddle, the bead and 
forward part of the monster rising above the 
surface of the water eight or twelve feet in an 
oblique direction from the boat! All in the 
boat had a fair view of tbe creature, and con- 
cur in representing it as a most horrid and re- 
pulsive-looking monster. All agree as to the 
length exposed to view. On tbe opposite side 
of tbe boat, about a rod and a half to the north- 
east, the other extremity of the serpent was in 
full view, lashing the water with its tail. When 
the forward part descended upon the water, it 
created waves that nearly capsized tbe boat, 
and suspended regular operations at the oars. 

Tbe party reached shore in safety, but fright- 
ened moot out of their senses. They left tbe 
noot on tbe aide of the take furthest from home, 
and footed it home, some two miles, rather than 
venture down tbe outlet, not more than half a 
mile in length. It is almost needless to say 
that they slept little tbat night 

We will add, for the benefit of the incredu- 
lous, tbat these men are persons of character. 
They would be believed in this community in 
any ordinary matter as between man and man. 
We admit It is a large story, but It is about a 
large serpent He would be a monster at half 
the size. 

But here U the affidavit of two of the party : 

" Joseph H. McKnight and Charles Hall, both 
being duly sworn, say that tbey have heard 
read the article published in tbe "Wyoming 
Times,"' in relation to the eerpent in Silver 
Lake, aud tbat the statements there made are 
true of their own knowledge. 

J. R. McKnight. 

CUAKLtx HjUX. 

Subscribed and sworn this ICth day of July, 
1855, before me. Exos W. Fitosr, 

Justice of tbe Peace." 

The M Perry Times," Wyoming Connty, give* 
tbe following account of another party, who 
bad an interview with the monster in Silver 
Lake, on the next evening after the occurrences 
related above : — 

" Saturday evening the 14th Inst, one day 
after McKnight and Hall with their party were 
fishing and saw what tbey regarded and still 
regard as a monster serpent Franklin Morgan, 
Abner Glazier, Eli Bishop and George Kings- 
ley, young men of sixteen to twenty-two years 
of age. residing on the west side of the Lake, 
went down to bathe. They had heard the story 
that a monster had been seen in the Lake, bat 
as they had been acquainted with Ite waters 
for years, and had never seen anything unusual 
in or about it, laugbt'd at the credulity of some 
persons and ridiculed the idea of there being 
anything there of unusual dimensions. They 
landed near the mouth of the Inlet, bad a good 
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swim and dreswd themselves, nothing occur- 
ring to especially attract their attention. They 
aguiu took tho boat, and pushed off to row up 
the Lake, their landing being on the fame aide 
but Borne distance above. When Bfteen or 
twenty rod* from the inlet, Morgan, steering the 
boat, beard a noise which sounded •' like a tow- 
line being raL*~d from the water." On looking 
round he discovered the form of a bow on the 
water. Ita center projecting a trifle above the 
water line, bat both ends concealed from view. 
Tt formed a span of ten or twelve feet long, 
and appeared to be at least a foot In diameter, 
and of a dark color. Glazier was paddling 
the north ride, and also saw it It was then 
Finking and gradually rtiKipp-'ared. The other 
two In the boat saw only the movement of the 
water where it had disappeared. 

"This occurred between eight and nine 
o'clock in the evening. Both shores of the 
Lake, and objects on them, were in full view. 
These four young men work on forms two or 
three miles from this village. They have no 
object in predentin); a large story. 

"After this straightforward recital by Mr. 
Morgan, we asked him if be would go in bath- 



ly replied tbAt he 
the shore, nor in the day time in the middle of 
the lake. That what be saw had the appear- 
ance of being a very largo serpent. 

FCKTBCR CORROUOIUTIYK TESTIMONY. 

" A reverend gentleman, well known in this 
community, and formerly a resident of this vil- 
lage, called upon us yesterday morning, and 
stated that he bad an interview on Monday 
with an Iudian named John John, some fifty 
years of ag*, and in the course of conversation 
asked him if there was any truth in the rumor 
that the Indians on ' Squakey Hill ' would not 
fish in Silver Lake. John John replied that it 
was true, and added that once upon a lime two 
of the tribe encamped upon the shore of the 
Lake one night, and were frightened by the ap 
pearauce of a serpent, or monster. He then 
Inquired of the Indian what the size of the mon- 
ster was? John John replied, ' big as a Dour 
barrel. ' He then asked him if it was in conse- 
quence of this that they would not bathe or 
fob there, and he replied in the affirmative. 

" Since this occurrence several parties have 
visited the Lake, but mostly during the day. 
It is now proposed, and we certainly hope it 
will be carried out, to man one or two boats 
each evening and watch for the appearance of 
tbe monster. The various statements in regard 
to it, coming from persons well known In thin 
community, and persons, too, having no desire 
or object in misrepresenting sue asm occurrence 
cannot he denied until after full and careful in- 
vestigation. They are told with that sincerity 
that carries conviction with tbe recital, that the 
persons have seen something of an unusual 
character in that Lake— something that fright- 
ened them exceedingly, and in one Instance, at 
least, caused four men to row for shore, and 
that, too, the distant one, rather than turn 
down the short outlet but half a mile in 
length. 

'• Beside this, at Intervals for years, persons 
who have been called to tbe Lake on business 



scntallons, though on such occasions, extending 
through a period of twenty years, the monster 
has been curtailed of half its dimensions. 

" After a thorough search has been mode, and 
not till then, can tbe testimony of competent 
witnesses be regarded and set aside, because 
others have not been fortunate or unfortunate 
enough to obtain a 4 sight* 

" Monday evening tho vigilance committee, 
in three boats, were on the Lake from seven to 
ten P. K. Of course, they were duly tinned and 
equipped. None of the party, however, saw or 
heard anything unusual, except occasionally a 
half suppressed gurgling noise, as though 
• something ' was being poured out of a powder- 
flask by parties on shore, followed by an occa- 
sional 1 smack " which led to the belief tbat it 
went elsewhere than In the musket barrel. 

" Tho same practice is to be followed up— we 
mean tbe snake bunt, not the flask— for a week 
or more ; and then, if not found, the water will 
probably be drawn off as much as practicable, 
and tbe repose or tbe stranger disturbed by 
grappling Irons." 

LATKR FROM SILVER I.AKK. 

Since the foregoing article was put in type, 
we And the following account of a third view 
of the monster in Silver Lake, in the " Wyom- 
ing Times, Extra,*' August 2 :— 

'• Yesterday, the 1st instant, the existence of 
a monster of the fish or serpent species in tbe 
quiet waters of Silver Lake was established 
>>eyood reasonable doubt, if, indeed, there has 
been room for doubt for a week past 

'■At about noon, on Wednesday, the monster 
was seen by at least half a dozen persons from 
different points of view, from the upland ad- 
joining the lake. There were no boats out 
Workmen on tho farm of Mr. A. Macomber — 
not half a mile distant — two young men visit- 
ing at Mr. M.'s, on another part of the form, a 
young man named Merrill, of this village, from 
another point and part of Mr. M-'s family from 
the upper window facing the lake. All saw tbe 
monster, apparently sunning himself on the 
surface of the water. 

"A description is impossible, except of bis 
movements. He moved and floundered about 
for ten or Bfteen minutes. The parties were 
from one-quarter to half a mile distant. The 
water elsewhere on tbe lake was as smooth us 
glass, and there could be no deception or opti- 
cal delusion in the vision of tbe parties. 

"All concur in the statement tbat he Is as 
largo round as a large log, and that thirty or 
forty feet of him were visible. 

" The parties saw it unknown to each other. 
Some of them have no personal acquaintance, 
and one or two are yet almost ready to disbe- 
lieve their own senses rather than run counter 
to all well-established rules in regard to Snakc- 
ology. 

" For ourselves, we are forced to admit tbe 
fact of the existence of a monster of the serpent 
species, of immense proportions, in Silver Lake. 
We cannot escape the conviction and belief, 
unless we disbelieve merely because we have 
not seen. 

" We hope, however, to announce, before long, 
that he has been captured. Every effort is 
being made to accomplish that object One 
word more. We assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that there is not a log on nor la the 



waters of Silver Lake — tbat nothing has been 
placed there to create the serpent story — and 
that what is above stated, and what has ap- 
peared In tbe 'Wyoming Times' regarding a 
serpent in Silver Lake has been related to us 
by candid, honest, and truthful men and wo- 
men—persons who have not flinched from tes- 
tifying to the facts as given to tbe public." 

PosTscunr. — After tbe foregoing article was 
in type, and these pages were about being made 
up for tbe press, there comes to us a letter 
from Perry village, at Silver Lake, and pub- 
lished in a Duffnlo paper, giving a minute de- 
tailed account of the capture of the monster 
serpent of tho lake. The story is that ho was 
bor|K>oned by some old whalemen, and after 
a great straggle, he became exhausted, and 
was drawn ashore. The whole process of the 
capture, and tbe length, siws and appearance 
of tbe animal are described with great parti- 
cularity. As the description, however, Is un- 
doubtedly fabulous, though very cleverly done, 
we think It bardly worth while to copy it. Our 
object In this article was truth, not Action. 



RED tXXJS A\D SEA Dl'ST. 

Liectexaxt Macrt. in his physical geogra- 
phy of the ns explains an ingenious theory 
which be has formed respecting tbe character 
and origin of the red fogs which seamen some- 
times encounter in the vicinity or the Cape 
Verde Islands, and or the showers of red dust 
which in the vicinity of Northern Africa often 
descend in such quantities as to cover tbe sails 
and rigging, though the vessel may be hundreds 
of miles from tbe land. In the Mediterranean 
this dust, which is of a brick red or cinnamon 
color, is called Sorocco dust, and in other 
places African dust from the belief tbat tbe 
winds bring tbem from some parched section or 
the continent of Africa, But this assumption 
is for from correct for it has been discovered 
by the microscope of Professor Ehrenberg, one 
or the most distinguished scientific men or 
modern times, tbat the dust consists of infusoria 
and organisms which could only have come 
from the southeast trade wind region or South 



Lieutenant Maury thinks that this establishes 
the fact that there is a perpetual upper current 
of air from South America to North Africa, 
and he says there can lie no doubt tbat this vol- 
ume of air is nearly equal to tbe volume which 
flows to the southward with the northeast trade 
winds. Tbe " rain dust " has been observed to 
full most frequently in tbe spring and autumn 
seasons of the year, from thirty to sixty days 
after tbe equinoxes. Tbe reason for these peri- 
odical visitations is supposed to be the fact 
that these are the dry seasons of certain portions 
of the South American contiucnt. At the time 
of the vernal equinox, for example, the valley 
of tbe Lower Orinoc o is parched with drouth, 
the pools are dry, and marshes and plains are 
arid wastes ; vegetation ceases, and light scorch- 
ing breezes Itear away dense clouds of dust 
from tbe dried-up lakes. Whirlwinds and tor- 
nadoes sweep over the earth with terrific force, 
so impregnating tbe air with dust tbat it 
assumes a straw-colored hue. At the period of 
the autumnal equinox another portiou or tbe 
Amazonian hasln Is parched with drouth, and 
affected in a like manner by the winds. Lieu- 
tenant Maury thinks that these are the countries 
from which tbe rain dust comes. ITe thinks 
that it is caught up from the valleys of the 
Amazon and Oriuoco by these whirlwinds, and 
liorne away, far away, by the rapid currents of 
upper air, to the region of No 
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Tsw events bare been more Important in the 
history of the human nee, than the invention 
of printing ; and its application to the produc- 
tion of newspaper* and periodical* U scarcely 
lea* important than the production of books. 
The printed newspaper, which was not known till 
about two centuries and a half ago, baa become 
the grand lever to move the world. Among 
a free people.it mold* and guides popular sen- 
timent, and in more monarchies than one. It hoc 
become the " power behind the throne, gn-atcr 
than the throne itself." The United States, the 
youngest nation in the world, outstrips them all 
lo the publication of newspapers. Indeed, this 
country, probably, publishes more newspapers 
and periodicals than all the rest of the world 
beside. This is owing to our free institutions, 
giving the spur of activity to the general mind, 
and leaving the press unshackled and untaxed. 
Competition is free and open to alt, and papers 
are produced at the lowest possible cost, and 
sold to the people at the smallest fraction of 
profit Therefore, everybody can have a news- 
paper, and " be that runs may read." 

Not so In England. There, till within a very 
few weeks past, the newspuper has been kept 
down, and its growth retarded by a grinding 
tax to the goverment Every newspaper printed 
had to be stamped with a government stamp, 
for which it bad to pay a tax of about three 
cents. This tax alone is as much as the aver- 
age price which the people in this country 
have to pay for their newspaper*. Of course, 
when the cost of the papers and the printer's 
profits are added to the tax in England, the 
newspaper becomes too costly a luxury to 
bs indulged in by the poorer am 
classes. This state of things helped to 
up one mammoth newspaper, the London 
" Times," sometimes called the " Thunderer,'' 
which, by heavy Investments of capital, and 
large concentration of talent, forced Itself into 
an extensive circulation, and became indispen- 
sable to all business men as a medium of adver- 
tising. Having once obtained a monopoly of 
the business, it could go on increasing and 
growing rich, in spite of the tax, while Its poorer 
and weaker neighbors, having to par the same 
tax, could barely live, and some of them for 
several years past, declined In circulation, while 
that of the " Times" has steadily increased. 

There are thirteen dallies published in Lon- 
don. In 1851, the "Times" had attained a 
circulation of forty thousand, while the other 
twelve, all together, bad a circulation of but 
about thirty thousand, the highest among them, 
the " Morning Advertiser," having about six 
thousand. In 1653, the " Times " had increas- 
ed to forty-four thousand five hundred, while 
the other twelve had fallen in the aggregate a 
Utile below thirty thousand. In 1854, the 
*• Times " had gone up to fifty-one thousand, 
and the circulation of the other twelve dailies 
generally remained stationary- and some of them 
fell off. So that the " Time* " bad attained 
uearly double the circulation of all the other 
dailies. At length the public mind began to 
be awakened to the injurious effect of the tax 
on newspapers, and the subject was carried into 
Parliament, and discussed and pressed, till 
linally at the late sittiug of Parliament, the 
In spite of the 



ful opposition that was made by the " Times," 
which bad an immense income, notwithstanding 
It was paying to the government half a million 
of dollars a year, and of course was desirous 
that Parliament should let well-enough alone. 
Tbc moment the tax was removed, cheap papers 
began to spring up all over the kingdom. But 
they were mostly hot-bed plants, and already, 
after a very few weeks of sickly existence, are 
said to be dying out Some of them were re- 
ported dead hy the last arrival, and the saga- 
cious " Thunderer " waa crying out " I told 
you so." But this failure of the first cheap 
paper* In England la nothing strange. It re- 
quires some experience to know how to manage 
the basinets successfully, and it will not be long 
before individual enterprise will give to the 
British public abundance of cheap newspapers, 
and tboy will live and grow and multiply, and 
spread over tbc land like the locusts of Egypt, 
and they will gradually sack out the fatness of 
the great " Times " and grow fat themselves. 

The " Times " has been published sixty-seven 
years, having been started in 1788, by tbc 
father of the present publisher. The oldest 
paper published in Great Britain, U the " Edin- 
burgh Gaxcttc," which was commenced in tbe 
year 1600. Tbe next oldest is tbe " Caledonian 
Mercury," started in 1660. The next was the 

London Gazette," 1665. Then followed the 
'• Edinburgh Evening Courant" in 1690. So, 
it appears Edinburgh was decidedly ahead of 
London in tbc early publication of newspapers. 

Some of the popular weekly publications in 
London have large circulations. The " Illus- 
trated London News,*' in 1851, had a circula- 
tion of a hundred and thirty-six thousand, but 
in two years, or in 1853, it fell to eighty thou- 
sand, having lost more than fifty thousand. 
'• Lloyd's Weekly," has a circulation of about 
ninety thousand. The " News of the World,'' 
over a hundred thousand. Tbc " Weekly Dis- 
patch," thirty-eight thousand. " Reynold's 
Weekly," about thirty thousand. " Bell's Life 
in London," twenty-five thousand. " Bell's 
Weekly Messenger," twelve thousand. "Punch" 
circulates about eight thousand. Nearly sixty 
other weeklies vary in circulation, from five or 
six thousand down to two or three hundred ; 
and even one or two are stated to have a clrcu- 
lation of leas than one hundred. The London 
"Commercial Daily List," which hasbecu pub- 
lished for about sixty years, has less than one 
hundred subscribers. It Is noticablu that all 
the papers In England, whether daily or week- 
ly, that have a very large circulation, are the 
liberal, independent, and radical journals, 
which speak of the government and the aristo- 
cracy, with as much freedom and severity of 
criticism as mark any of the journals In this 
country. This shows that the popular senti- 
ment in Great Britain Is gaining the ascendan- 
cy, and that whatever may be the form of gov- 
ernment, the masses will rule. At present, at 
least in Great Britain, an ordinary rule is re- 
versed, and power, Instead of " stealing from 
the many to tbe few," is stealing from the few 
to the many. The press In England is already 
more powerful than the throne. 

Tbe whole number of 
periodicals, published in England. Scotland and 
Ireland, is about nine hundred and hivly. while 
It the United States there are undoubtedly 



over three thousand- Our puper* and period- 
icals numbered more than twenty-five hundred 
in the census of 1850. The aggregate number 
of papers and periodicals published in Great 
Britain In a year Is about a hundred and twen- 
ty-five millions. In the United States tbe num- 
ber In I860 was more than four hundred and 
twenty-six millions, and must now exceed four 
hundred and fifty millions. 

The two old university towns, Oxford and 
Cambridge, have each bad their newspaper for 
more than a Century, the " Oxford J ouraal ' ' 
and the •• Cambridge Chronicle." The first pa- 
per in Liverpool, tbe " Liverpool Times," was 
established in 1757. The oldest paper in Glas- 
gow, the " Courier," was started in 179 L The 
oldest paper in Ireland, tbe " Dublin < 
was established In 1711. The " 1 
letter was started in 1737. 

Tbe great increase of newspapers a few years 
past, both in this country and Greai Britain, 

tbe purpose, have been each as to produce a 
scarcity in the raw material, from which paper 
was manufactured. In fact " rags " were in 
greater demand than almost any other article) 
in market ; prices advanced, and fears were en- 
tertained that one-half the world would bare 
to dispense with their reading, by and by, for 
the want of paper. But recent experiment* 
have given good reason (o expect that abun- 
dance of cheap paper will ere long be manu- 
factured from other materials besides ragn- 
One day's Issue of the " London Times " proba- 
bly weighs more than five tuna And a single 
issue of tbe UxmtP Stati 
monthly by the proprietors of t 
tia* sometimes weighed more than eight tana, 
and with a supplement, more than ten tans. 
The regular issue of the New York " Weekly 
Tribune " must probably weigh seven or eight 
tuns. From facta like these it may readily be 
perceived why paper rags should be in demand. 
In a statement before us, published nearly a 
year ago, it Is said that tbe London " Times " 
usee daily 126 reams of paper, weighing 92 
pounds to the ream, (if double supplement, 168 
reams). It sold on the 19th of November, 1851, 
70,000 copies, containing tbe account of tbs 
Duke of Wellington's funeral. It printed from 
10.000 to 12,000 an hour. The " Times " often 
publishes a double supplement and has 1700 
advertisement* ; the largest number it has pub- 
lished was 2260 in one day. When tbe Royal 
Exchango was opened by tbe Queen, they sold 
54,000. In 182«, its circulation waa under 7000 
a day. Of the " Illustrated News," with a nar- 
rative of the Duke of Wellington's funeral, 
there were sold of a double number 400,000 
copies. Manchester, with 400,000 inhabitants, 
has but three newspapers; Liverpool, with 
,367,000, eleven ; Glasgow, with 390,000, six- 
teen ; Dublin, with 200,000, twenty-two, 

Tbe largest newspaper ever known was the 
" Boston Notioo ;" it measured fl> fret ten 
Inches by four feet ; it contained eighty col- 
umns, and 1,000.000 of letters, and sold for six 
cents. But that wa* a notion too extravagant 
to last, and It accordingly soon died out Sev- 
eral of our large leading papers in New York, 
within tbe year pa*t. have had to curtail their 
the i 
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' took the wlter counts to trim their 
sails to tho storm, and therefore continue alive 
and prosperous. We had intended to say some- 
thing more of the American press, but shall 
hare to defer the subject till another opportu 
nity. 

THE LAV6BUO PHILOSOPHER 



Or* young friend, Democritus, Jr., took us 
rather by surprise this month in preseutlng his 
'• raw material " to Oil his department of the 
magazine. He has turned up all at once a full- 
a consummation in his character, 
« wished for," we had not be- 
fore " dreamed of." He entered into a discus 
•ion with us the other day upon the gvnerai 
principles of symmetry, equilibrium, action 
and re- action. He said everything in nature 
had a balance, everything was double, every- 
thing was like something else, everything was 
mated, everything was in equilibrio, and every 
action bad its re-action. 

We were amazed to find our green young 
friend diving headlong into the deepest depths 
of the profoundest philosophy ; but, willing to 
sea what would come of it, we replied, " Yea, 
Democritus, you seem to have taken a profound 

what lesson do you draw from it?" 

•Well, it seems to me," said Dcmocritus, 
patting on his wisest look, " that all the works 
of man ought to be like the works of nature ; 
everything ought to have a balance and be in 
harmony, and never try to play see-saw on a 
rail with only a boy on one end of it." 

■ You are undoubtedly right, Dcmocritus, in 
your general principles, but what are you 
driving at » Are you looking at any special 
application of these principles!" 

" Yes, I am," said Democritus ; " I think 
they ought to be applied to our magazine. 
You have what you call an Illustrated poem at 
the beginning of the magazine, so I think there 
ought to be an illustrated poem at the end of 
it, and that would make an even balance ; that 
would be symmetry; that would be ship-shape.*' 

" Your theory is all very well, Democritus, 
but it would be rather difficult of application 
in this case. It is no easy matter to get an 



a very complacent smile, " I've got one all 
ready, and pictures to match, all made." 

Here he presented us the following mournful 
ballad, with the accompanying engravings, 
which we examined and accepted instanter, 
assuring Democritus that we should hereafter 
rank him as a poet next to 
Smith : — 

LORO OAUMO.Va BID! IS BBOADWAY. 

L 

I'Ord Gammon was an En«rli« ! *<- l» 
Of not,..- pedigree, 



was Earl 

n. 



Lord Gammon had accom 
By 'ravel bad grown eui 

He knew the sights of Live, 



HL 

And Manchester, and Edinburgh, 
And Glasgow be had seen ; 

So what was this dull world to him ? 
Lord Gammon wasn't i 



V. 

To choose the most effectual 

• He never was at loss- 
He would 
But on a 



IV. 

New York he visited, 
Twas not to see the sights, 
But just to show Lord Gammoo to 



VL 

Lord Gammon on a 

Dress'd out in rich array, 
Was bound to make the natives 
All up and 




VII. 

He started from the Battery, 
And paaVd the Bowling-Green, 
on he goes, by Detmonlco'a, 

e smartest chaps are seen. 

VIII. 

With quickening pace, o'er pavement smooth, 

He held a tightened rein, 
And soon was past old Trinity, 



IX. 



To mar hit 



rode bravely on, 



But when just past the Astor House, 
And coursing by the l'ark. 



A short-tail'd bull-dog challenged him 




Lord 



XIIL 

Through Chatham street to Chatham square, 

With lightning speed he Hew, 
And many a hair-breadth 'scape befel 
To Gentile and to Jew. 



XIV. 

But, oh. the mu 

The uproar and the noise, 
That did betide when Lord 

Waked op the ■ 
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THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 




H'EET T E V I O T ! on thy silver tide 

The glaring bale-fir* 1 * blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warrior* ride 

Along thy wild and willow'd shore ; 
Where Vr thou wind'rt, by dale or hill. 
All, all b> peaceful, all ia still, 

Aa if thy waves, since Time was born, 
Since first they roll'd upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed. 
Nor started at the bugle-horn. 



II 



Unlike the tide ot human time, 
Which, though it cnange in ceaseless flow. 



Retains each grief, retains each crime, 
Its earliest course was doom'a to know ; 

And, darker a* it downward bears, 

Is stain 'd with past and present tears. 
Low as that tide has ebbd with me. 

It still reflects to Memory's eye 

The hour my brave, my only boy, 
Fell by the Bide of great Dundee.' 

Why, when the volleying musket piny 'J 

Against the bloody Highland blade, 

Why was not I beside him laid ! — 

Enough — he died the death of fame ; 

Enough — he died with conquering Gncme.' 

m 

Now over Border dale and fell, 
Full wide and far was terror spread ; 
For pathless marsh, and mountain ceil. 

The peasant left his lowly shed* 
The frighten'd flocks and herds were pent 
Beneath the peel's rude battlement ; 
And maids and matrons dropp'd the tear. 
While ready warriors seized the spear. 
From Brankaome's towers, the watchman's eya 
Dun wreaths of distant smoke can spy, 
Which, curling in the rising sun, 
Showd Southern ravage waa begun. 

rv. 

Now load the heedful gate-ward cried — 
" Prepare ye all for blows and blood 1 

Watt Tinlinn.* from the Liddel-atde, 
Comes wading through the flood.* 

Fnll oft the Tynedale snatcbers knock 
At his lone gate, and prove the lock ; 

It was but last St. Barnabright 

They sieged him a whole summer night. 

Bat fled at morning ; well they knew, 

In vain he never twanged the yew. 

Right sharp has been the evening shower, 

That drove him from his Liddcl tower ; 

And, by my faith," the gate-ward said. 

•• I think 'twill prove a Warden-Raid"* 



While thns be epoke. the bold yeoman' 
Enter'd the echoing barbican. 
He led a small and shaggy nag, 
That through a bog, from hag to hs%, 
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Could bound like wit Billhope stag.* 
It bore bia wife and children twain ; 
A half-clothed serf "> wan all tbeir train : 
His wife, stout, ruddy, and dark-brow 'd, 
Of silver brooch and bracelet proud, 11 
Laugh 'd to her friend? among the crowd. 
He was of stature panning tall, 
But sparely form'd. and lean withal ; 
A battered morion on his brow ; 
A leather jack, as fence enow, 
On his broad shoulders loosely hung ; 
A Border ax behind was slung ; 

His spear six Scottish ells in length, 
Scem'd newly dyed with gore ; 

His shafts and bow, of wondrous strength, 
His hardy partner bore. 

VL 

Thus to the Lad ye did Tinlinn show 

The tidings of the English foe : — 

* Belted Will Howard is marching here, 

And hot Lord Dacre, with many a spear, 

And all the German hackbut-men, >* 

Who hare long lain at Askerton : 

They crossed the Liddel at curfew hour, 

And burn'd my little lonely tower: 

The flend receive their souU therefor! 

It had not been burnt this year and more* 

Barn-yard and dwelling blazing bright, 

Served to gnide me on my flight ; 

But I was chased the livelong night 

Black John ol Akeshaw, and Fergus G re roe, 

Fact upon my traces came, 

Until I turn d at I'riestlaugh Scrogg, 

And shot their hones in the bog, 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright — 

I had him long at high despite : 

He drove my cows last Fastern's night" 

VII. 

Now weary scouts from Llddesdale, 
Fast hurrying in, conflrmd the tale ; 
Aa far as they could judge by ken, 

Three hours would bring to Teviot'i strand 
Three thousand armed Englishmen — 
Meanwhile, fnll many a warlike band, 
From Tevlot, Alll, and Ettnck shade. 
Came in, their Chiefs defence to aid. 

There was saddling and mounting in haste. 

There was pricking o'er moor and lea ; 
He that was last at the trysting-place. 
Was but lightly held by his gay ladye." 

vm. 

From fair St Mary's silver wave. 

From dreary Gamesclvuch's dusky height 
His ready lances Tbirlstane brave 

Army M beneath a banner bright 
The treasured fleur-de-lucc he claims 
To wreathe hut shield, since royal James, 



Encamp 'd by Fala's i 
The proud distinction grateful gave, 

For faith 'mid feudal jars ; 
What time, save Thlrlstane alone, 
Of Scotland's stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars ; 
And hence, in fair remembrance worn. 
Von sheaf of spears his crest has borne 
Hence his high motto shines reveal'd— 
•• Beady, aye ready,'' for the field. 

IX 

An aged Knight to danger stcel'd 
With many a moss-trooper, came on ; 

And azure in a golden field, 

The stars and crescent graced his shield, 
Without the bend of Murdieston. 

Wide lay his lands round Oakwood tower, 

And wide round haunted Castle-Owcr ; 

High over Borthwick's mountain flood, 

Hia wood-emboeom'd mansion stood ; 

In the dark glen, so deep below. 

The herds of plunder 'd England low ; 

His bold retainers' daily food, 

And bought with danger, blows, and blood 



Were white as Dinlay's spotless snow ; 
Five stately warriors drew the sword 

Before tbeir father's band ; 
A braver knight than Harden lord 

Ne'er belted on a brand. 14 

X." 

Scot ta of Eskdale, a stalwart band,'* 

Came trooping down the Todsbawhlll ; 
By the sword they won tbeir land, 

And by the sword tbey hold it still. 
Hearken, Ladye, to the tale. 
How thy sires won fair Eskdale.— 
Earl Morton was lord of that valley fair, 
The Bcattisons were bis vassals there. 
The Earl was gentle, and mild of mood. 
The vassals were warlike, and fierce, and rude ; 
High of heart, and haughty of word. 
Little they reck'd of a tame liege lord. 
The Earl into fair Eskdale came, 
Homage and scignory to claim : 
Of Gilbert the Galliard a heriot'- he sought 
Saying, " Give tby best steed, as a vassal 
ought" 

— " Dear to me is my bonny white steed. 

Oft has be help'd me at pinch of need ; 

Lord and Earl though thou be, 1 trow, 

I can rein Buckxfoot better than thou."— 

Word on word gave fuel to fire, 

Till so highly blazed the Beattioon's ire, 

Bat that the Earl the flight bad ta'cn, 

The vassals there their lord bad .-lain. 

Sore he plied both whip and spar, 

As he urged his steed through Eskdale muir ; 

And It fell down a weary weight 

Just on the threshold of Branksoinc gate. 

XI. 



The Earl was a wrathful man to see, 




Marauding chief! his sole delight 
The moonlight raid, the morning fight ; 
Not even the Flower of Yarrow 's charms, 
In youth, might tame his rage for arms ; 
And still, in age, he spurn'd at rest, 
And still bis brows the helmet press'd, 
Albeit the blanche locks below 



Full fain avenged would be be. 
In haute to Unrnkf-omc's lord be spoke. 
Saying -" Take these traitors to thy yoke ; 
For a cast of hawks, and a pure of gold, 
All Eskdale I'll sell thee, to have and hold : 
lie shrew thy heart, of the Beattiaons clan. 
If thou leavest on Eske a landed man ; 
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Bat spare Woodkerrick's lands alone. 
For he lent me his horse to escape upon." 
A glad man then was Branksome bold, 
Down he flung him the purse of gold ; 
To Eskdale soon be spurr'd amain. 
And with bim Are hundred riders has taen. 
He left his mcrrymen In the mist of the hill. 
And bade them hold them close and still ; 
And alone he wended to the plain. 
To meet with the Galliard and all his train. 
To Gilbert the Galliard thus be mid :— 
" Know tbou me for thy liege-lord and head ; 
Deal not with me as with Morton tame, 
For Scotts play best at the roughest 
Give mo in peace my heriot due, 
Thy bonny white steed, or thou shalt 
If my born I three times wind, 
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xn. 

Loudly the Beattiaon laugh'd in scorn 
" Little care we for thy winded horn 
Ne'er shall it be the Galliard's lot, 
To yield hi. steed to a haughty Scott. 
Wend thou to Branksome back on foot 

With rusty spur and miry boot. 7 ' 

He blew hi* bugle so loud and hi 
That the dun deer started at fair 
lie blew again so loud and clear, 

the gray mountain-mist there did 



And the third blast rang with such a din, 
That the echoes answer'd from Pcntoun-linn, 
And all his riders came lightly in. 
Then had you seen a gallant shock, 
When saddles were emptied, and lances broke 
For each scornful word tbe Galliard had said 
A Bcattison on the field was laid. 
His own good sword the chiefta 
And he bore the Galliard 
through ; 

Where the Beattiaon '• blood mix'd with the rill. 
The Galliard's I laugh men call It still. 
The Seotts have scatter'd the Beattison clan 
In Eskdale they left but one landed man. ' 
- valley of Eske, from the mouth to the 



XTV. 

Well may you think the wily page 
Cared not to face the Ladye sage. 
He counterfeited childish fear, 
And shriek'd, and shed full many a tear, 
• And moan'd and plain'd in manner wild. 
The attendants to the Ladye told, 
Some fairy, sure, had changed the child, 
That wont to be so free and bold. 
Then wrathful was the noble dame ; 
She blush 'd blood-red fur very shame : — 
'• Hence ! ere the clan his faintness view ; 
Hence with the weakling to Bucclcuch!— 
Watt Tinlinn. thou shall be his guide 
To Rangleburn's lonely side.— 

fell fiend has cursed our line, 

e'er be son of mine I "- 



A measured tread of marching men ; 
While broke at times the solemn ham, 
The Almayn's sullen kettle-drum ; 

And banners tall, of crimson sheen, 
Above tbe copse appear ; 

And, glistening through the I 




XVIL 

Light forayers, first, to view I 
Spurr'd their fleet < 
Behind, in close i 

The Kendal archers, all in green. 
Obedient to tbe bu?le blast, 
Advancing from the wood were seen. 
To back and guard tbe archer band, 
Lord Dacrc's bill-men were at hand : 
A hardy race, on Irthing bred, 





Was lost and won for that bonny white horse. 
XIII. 

Whitalade the Hawk, and Headshaw came, 

iors more than I may name ; 

i Varrow-cleugb to Hindbaugh-svair," 

om Woodhouselie to Chester-glen, 

Troop'd man and horse, and bow and spear ; 

Their gathering word was Bellenden.» 

And better hearts o'er Border sod 

To siege or rescue never rode. 

Tbe Ladye murk VI the aids come In. 

And high her heart of pride arose : 

She bade her youthful son attend. 

That he might know bis father's friend 

And learn to face his foes. 

" The boy is ripe to look on war : 

I saw him draw a cross-bow stiff, 

And bis true arrow struck afar 

The raven's nest upon the cliff; 

The red-cross, on a southern breast, 

la broader than the raven's nest : 

Thou, Whitalade, sbalt teach him M. ♦ 
^ teach h,m hi. weapon to 

And o'er hi 



XV. 

A heavy task Watt Tinlinn had, 
To guide the counterfeited lad. 
Soon as the palfrey felt the weight 
Of that lll-omen'd elfish freight. 
He bolted, sprung, and rear's amain, 
Nor heeded bit, nor curb, nor rein- 
It coat Watt Tinlinn micklc toil 
To drive him but a Scottish mile ; 

But as a shallow brook they croea'd 
The elf, amid the running stream 
His figure changed, like form in dream, 
And fled, and shouted, " Lost ! lost I lost!' 
Full fast the urchin ran and laugh'd, 
But faster still a cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinllnn's yew, 
And pierced his shoulder through and through 
Although the Imp might not be slain. 
And though the wound soon heal'd 
Yet, as be ran. he yell'd for pain ; 
And Watt of Tinlinn, much aghast, 
Bode back to Branksome fiery fast 

XVI. 

8oon on tbe hill's steep 
That looks o'er 

And martial manners, from below, 
Proclaimed the approaching southern foe. 
Through the dark wood, in mingled tone, 
Were Border pipes and bugles blown ; 
The coursers' neighing he could ken, 



With kirtlcs white, and crosses red, 
Array'd beneath the banner tall, 
That streamed o'er Acre's conquer'd wall ; 
And minstrels, as they march'd in order, 
Pley'd, "Noble Lord Dacre, he dwells on t 

Tf 



XVIIL 

Behind the English bill and bow, 
The mercenaries, firm and slow, 

Moved on to fight in dark array, 
By Conrad led of Wolfenstein, 
Who brought the band from i 

And sold their blood for I 
The camp their home, their law the sword, 
They knew no country, owned no lord i*> 
They were not arm'd like England's sons. 
But bore the levin-darting guns ; 
Buff coats, all frounced and 'broider'd o'er, 
And moreing-horns" and scarfs they won ; 
Each better knee was bared, to aid 
The warriors in the escalade; 
All, as they march'd in ru„„ 
Songs of Teutoaio feads they sung. 



ler still the clamor grew, 
And louder still the minstrels blew, 
When, from beneath the greenwood tree, 
Rode forth Lord Howard's chivalry ; 
His men-at-arms, with glaive and i . 

the battle's glittering 1 
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To gain his spurs, in arms was seen ; 
With faror in his crest, or gloTe, 
Memorial of bis ladye-lore. 
80 rode they forth in fair array, 
Till full their lengthen'd lines display ; 
The call'd a halt, an 



1'd axe, and spear, and partisan ; 
Falcon and culver," on each tower, 
Stood prompt their deadly hall to 
And flashing armor frequent broke 
From eddying whirls of sable smoke, 
Where, upon tower and turret head, 




"it* 



XX 

Now erery Bnglish eye, intent, 
On 

* they right 



Reek'd, like a witch's cauldron red. 
While yet they gaze, the bridges fall, 
The wicket opes, and from the wall 




Armed he rode, all save the head, 
His white beard o'er his breast-plate 
Unbroke by age, erect his seat, 
He ruled his eager courser's gait; 
Forced him, with cbasten'd Are, to pram 
And, high curvetting, slow advance : 
In sign of truce, his better hand 
Display'd a peeled willow wand ; 
H>a squire, attending in the rear. 
Bore high a guantlet on a spear." 
When they espied him riding out, 
Lord Howard and Lord Dacre stout 
Sped to the front of their array, 
To bear what this old knight should say. 

XXIL 

warden lords, of you 
the Ladye of Bucclcuch. 
Why, 'gainst the truce of Border tide. 
In hostile guise ye dare to ride, 
With Kendal bow, and Gilsland brand. 
And all yon mercenary band, 
l.'pon the bounds of fair Scotland ? 
My Ladye reads yon switk return ; 
And, if but one poor straw you burn, 
Or do our towers so 
As scare one swallow I 
St. Mary! but well light a 1 



A wrathful 1 
But< 

M] 

To seek the castle's outward wall, 
Our pursulvant-at-arms shall show 
Both why we came, and when we go." 
The message sped, the noble Dame 
To the wall's outward circle came ; 
Each chief around lcan'd on bis spear. 
To see < 
All in Lord 1 
The Uon argent deck'd his breast ; 
He led a boy of blooming hue — 
O sight to meet a mother's view ! 
It was the heir of great Bucclcuch. 
Obeisance meet the herald made. 
And thus his master's will he said 

XXIV. 

« It irka, high Dame, my noble Lords, 
'Gainst ladye fair to draw their swords ; 
But yet they may not tamely see, 
All through the Western Wardenry, 
Your law-contcmning kinsmen ride, 
And burn and spoil the Border-side ; 
And ill beseems your rank and birth 
To make your towers a flemens-firlh. 0 
We claim from thee William ol Deloraine, 
That he may 1 

It was but last St Cuthberfi < 
He prick'd to Staplcton on Lcven, 
Harried*'' the lands of Richard M us grave, 
And slew his brother by dint of glaive. 
Then, since a lone and widow'd 1 
These restless riders 1 
Either receive within tby towers 
Two hundred of my master's powers, 
Or straight they sound their warrUon* 
And storm and spoil tby garrison : 
And this fair boy, to London led, 
Shall good King Edward's page be bred." 
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He ceased— and loud the boy did cry, 
And stretch 'd his little arm* on high ; 
Implored for aid each well-known face. 
And strove to seek the Dame's i 



Gush'd to her eye the unbidden tear; 

And dark and sad each warrior frown 'd ; 
Then, deep within her sobbing breast 
She lock'd the struggling sigh to rest ; 
Unalter'd and collected stood, 



Or else he will the 
'Gainst Musgrave, for hit 
No knight in Cumberland eo good, 
But William may count with him kin and blood. 
Knighthood he took of Douglas' sword, 
When English blood sweU/d Anc ram's ford 
And but Lord Dacre s steed was wight, 
And hare him ably in the flight, 
Himself had seen him flabb'd a knight 
For the young heir of Branksome's line, 
God be his aid and God be mine ; 
Through me no friend shall meet his doom ; 
Here, while, I live, no foe finds room. 




XXVI. 

■ Bay to your lords of high emprise," 
Who war on women and ou boys, 
That either William of Deloraine 
ath, of 



[stain." 



Then if thy lords their purpose urge, 
Take our defiance load and high ; 

Our Slogan is their lyke-wake dirge," 
Our moat, the grave where they shall lie." 



xxvn. 

Proud she look'd round, applause to claim — 
Then Ugh ten 'd Thirleetane's eye of flame ; 

His bugle Wat of Harden blew ; 
Pensils and Pennons wide were flung, 
To heaven the Border slogan rung, 

" St. Mary for the young Buocleuch '." 
The English war-cry answer'd wide, 

And forward bent each southern spear; 
Each Kendal archer made a stride, 

And drew the bow-string to his ear ; 
Each minstrel's war- note loud was blown - r 
But, ere a gray-goose shaft had flown, 

A horseman gallop d from the rear. 

XXVIIL 

"Ah I noble lords t" he breathless said, 
" What treason has your march betray'd? 
What make you here from aid so far, 
Before yoo wails, around you war f 
Your foeaen triumph in the thought. 
That in the tolls the lion'* caught. 
Already on dark Ruberslaw 
The Douglas holds his wcapon-achaw ; M 
The lances, waving in his train, 
Clothe the dun heath like autumn grain; 
And on the Liddel's northers i 
To bar retreat to < 
Lord Maxwell ranks his I 
Beneath the eagle and the rood ; 

And Jedwood, Sake, and Teviotdale, 
Hare to proud Angus come ; 

And aU the Mere* and Lauderdale 
Hare risen with haughty Home, 

An ezilo from Northumberland, 
In Liddesdale I've wander'd long ] 

But still my heart was ^ 
And cannot brook my country's wrong ; 
And hard I've spurred all night, to show 
The mastering of the coming foe." — 



And let them come I" fierce Dacre cried ; 
" For soon yoo crest my father's pride. 
That swept the shores of Judah's sea, 

wared In gales of Galilee, 
From Branksome's highest towers display d, 
Shall mock the rescue s lingering aid 1 
Level each harquebus* on row ; 
Draw, merry archers, draw the bow ; 
Up bill-men to the walls and cry, 
win or die 1 — 



Yet 

Nor deem my words the words of foal 
For who, in field or foray slack. 
Saw the blanche lion e'er fall back V • 
But thus to risk our border flower 
In strife against a kingdom's power, 
Ten thousand Scots 'gainst thousands 
Certes, were desperate policy. 
Nay, take the terms the Ladye made, 

Let Musgrave meet fierce Deloraine, 
In single fight, and It he gain. 
He gains for us ; but if he's e 
'TIs but a single warrior lost 
The rest, retreating as they 
Avoid defeat, and death, and 

XXXL 

111 could the haughty Dacre brook 
His brother Warden's sage rebuke ; 
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And •)'•»• and sullenly obey'd. 
Bat ne'er again the border aide 
Did tbeie two lord* in friendship ride ; 
And tbia alight discontent, men nay. 
Coat blood upon another day. 

XXXII. 
The panulraut-at-anna again 

Before the castle took bia stand ; 
Ilia trumpet called, with parleying at rain. 

The leader* of the Scottish band ; 
And he defied, in Musgrave's right, 
Stout Deloraioe to single fight ; 
A gauntlet at their feet he laid, 
And thus the terms of fight he said : — 
" If in the lists good Musgrave's sword 

Vanquish the Knight of Dcloralne, 
Tour youthful chieftain, Bnuiksome's Lord. 

Shall hostage for his clan remain : 
If Deloraine foil good Musgravc, 
The boy his liberty aball have. 

Howe'er It (alia, the English band, 
Unharming Scots, by Scots unharmed. 
In peaceful march, like men unarmed. 
Shall straight retreat to Cumberland.'' 
XXXIII. 

Unconscious of the near relief, 

The proffer pleased each Scottish chief, 

Though much the Ladye sage gainsay 'd ; 

For though their hearts were brave and true, 

From Jed wood '« recent sack they knew, 

How tardy waa the Regent's aid : 

And you may guess the noble I mm • 

Durst not the secret prescience own, 
Sprung from the art she might not name, 

By which the coming help wu8 known. 
Closed was the compact and agreed 
That lists should bo enclosed with speed, 

Beneath the castle, on a lawn : 
They Ax'd the morrow for the strife, 
On foot with Scottish ax and knife, 

At the fourth hour from peep of dawn ; 
When Deloraine, from sickness freed, 
Or else a champion in his stead. 
Should for himself and chieftain stand. 
Against stout Musgrave, hand to hand. 

XXXIV. 

I know right well, that, in their lay, 
Full many minstrels sing and my, 

Such combat should be made on horse, 
On foaming steed, In full career. 
With brand to aid, when as tho spear 

Should shiver in the course : 
But he, the jovial llarper, taught 
Me, yet a youth, bow it waa fought, 

In gniso which now I say ; 
Ho knew each ordinance and clnnso 
Of black Lord Archibald's battle-laws," 

In the old Douglas' day. 
He brook'd not, he, that scoffing tongue 
Sbonld tax bia minstrelsy with wrong, 

Or call bis song untrue : 
For this, when they the goblet plied. 
And such rude taunt hod chafed his pride. 

The Bard of Reull be alew. 
On Teviot's aide, in fight they stood. 
And tuneful hands were stain M with Mood ; 
Where still the thorn's white branches brave. 
Memorials o'er bia rival's grave. 

XXXV. 

Why should I tell the rigid doom, 
That dragg'd my master to his tomb ; 



How Ouaenam's maidens tore their hair, 
Wept till their eyes were dead and dim, 
And wrung their hands for love of htm, 

Who died at Jed wood Air * 
He died his scholars, one by one, 
To the cold, silent grave are gone ; 
And I, alas ! survive alone, 
To muse o'er rivalries of yore. 
And grieve that I shall hear no more 
The strains, with envy heard before ; 
For, with thy minstrel brethren fled. 
My jealousy of song is dead. 



He paused : the listening dames again 
Applaud the hoary Minstrel's strain. 
With many a word of kindly cheer — 
In pity half, and half sincere — 
Marvell'd the Duchess how so well 
His legendary song could toll — 
Of ancient deeds, so long forgot ; 
Of feuds, whose memory was not ; 
Of forests, now laid waste and bare ; 
Of towers, which harbour now the hare ; 
Of manners, long since changed and gone ; 
Of chiefs, who under their gray stone 
So long bad slept, that fickle Fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name. 
And twined round some new minion 'a head 
The fading wreath for which they bled ; 
In sooth, 'twas strange, this old man's verse 
Could call them from their marble hearse. 

The Harper smiled, well pleased ; for ne'er 
Was flattery lost on poet's ear : 
A simple race 1 they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile ; 
E'en when in ago their flame expires. 
Her dulcet breath can fan Its Area: 
Their drooping fancy wakes at praise. 
And strives to trim the ahort-llved blaze. 

Smiled then, well pleased, tho Aged Man, 
And thus his talc continued ran. 



(I ) Th* Vbeoaat of Dundee, slain In the battle of 

KUucrxjikn*. 

Oi Aw of th* most Intereeting punt** of tb* poem 
at* tboM In which Use author drops th* business of hi- 
story to moral)**, and apply to fits own situation the 
Imagse ami reflociiiwi* It has • u; L - . t- 1 . Attn concluding 
on* Canto with aa account of lh« warlik* amy which 
was prepared for th* racrptinn of th* English Invaders, 
b* opens the succeeding on* with the following beautiful 
eereM (Stanzas I and U I 

There an several other detached pnaxajre* of equal 
baaaty, [No one will disant from this, who reads, in 
particular, the first two aad heart (liming atanias of 
Canto T L ■■ ■ )> by association or th* part, rendered del 
Rinr* aflcrUng,] which might be quoted in proof of the 
enact which la produced by this dramatic interference of 
the narrator — Jon 



(1 ) The ro o t aims were th* usuxl refuge of the Border 
herd.men, on the approach of an Fagllsb array. — (Jfin 
sfrWey „/ (as .Vcottu* Jtorder, rol. i. p *3J Caves, hew.'. 

the moot dangerous and inaccessible places, also a II. ml 
ad an occasional retreat. Huch car eras may be seen la the 
precipitous banks of the Teriot at inlaws, upon Ui* Ale 
at Ancrum, npon the Jed at Humlatee, aad in many other 
places upon the ft Tier The banks of the Fake, at (tor- 
ton and Uawthornden. are hollowed Into similar recesses. 
But oven them dreary dens were not always eeeure place* 
of concealment. " In th* way aa wa came, not far from 
this place Nlddry), (i*org* Ferrea, a gentleman af 

ray Lord Protector's .... happened upon a rave 
In th* ground*, tha mouth whereof waa so worn* with 
th* fresh prist* of steps, that h* seemed In be oerlayne 
thear wear some folk* within ; and gone doun* to trio, ho 
was rodlly, rscerred with haaebnt or two. He left 
them Dot yet. till he had known wheythcr thai wold be 
content to yield and come out ; hlrb they fondly refus 
lag, ho went t.i my tordVa grace, and upon utterance of 
the thyngc, gat licence to deal* with them as be could* 
and so returned to them, with a sboea or two of pinners 
Tar** treat** had their cave, that we wear war* of. 
whereof be first stoat np on ; anoother he fill'd full of 
straw*, aad set It a fy*r. whereat they within oast water 
apnea . bat it waa so wel mayoleyrsrd without, that th* 
fyer prevailed, and thai within fayn to fat than belyk* 



(4 > This person was In 
many a fireside tale II* was a i 
family, 



Into anoother parler. Then devywad we (for I hapt to be 
with him) to stop th* earn* up, whereby w* should eytbrr 
smoother them, or fywjd oat llxtr vent**, If thel badd* 
any mo* : aa this waa don* at another unue. about xii 
scar* of, w* nought* see th* fun* af their smoke to com* 
out : th* which conUnued wtlh so great a fore*, aad as 
long a while, that w* oonld not but think* th*y must 
a lias get them cut, or smother within . and forasmuch 
aa we found not that they dyd the ton*, we thought II 
for certain thel wear sure of th* toother ' — PaUm'l 
Amnt cf Somen* t KtyrJUum ub .Wioisd, a pud 
Zsafjsaf l Firagmcmu. 

In my younger days, th* them* of 
I* waa a retainer of the Hue clench 
dr. and held for his Border ami** a small tower on 
the (run tiers of LiddeedaJe. Watt was, br profession, a 
ewArr but, by Inclination and practice, an archer and 
warrior I pon one occasion, th* captain of Bnwcnslla, 
military governor of that wild district if Cumberland, is 
said to hare mad* an Incursion into Scotland, in which 
a* was defeated, and forced to fly. Watt Tlnhaa 
pursued bia closely through a dangerous mora** ; th* 
captain, however, gained the firm ground j and easi n g 
Tinllna dismounted, and floundering in the beg, used 
the** words of insult i Bator Watt, y* cannot saw your 
boots ; the heels rxrj>, and tbe seams rant " (Man, creak. 
—Met, tear]. •■ If 1 cannot sew," retorted Ttnlina. dis- 
charging a shaft which nailed th* captain's thigh to hi* 
saddle.—'' If I eaaaot *ew, 1 can per*." 
(4.) And whan tliay cam to Braaheome ha', 

They shouted a' baltb loud and hi*, 
Till up and spas him aukd zwccleuch, 

8aid.— ' ' Wbaa'a this brings the fraye to our"— 
"It's t, Jamie Teller, o' th* fair Dodhead, 
And a harried man 1 think I be," tie. 
(0 ) An Inroad, commanded by th* Warden In persou. 

(7 ) Th* dawn displays the smoke of ravaged fields, and 
shepherds, with lieslr nocks, flying betor* tbe atona. 
Tidings brought by a tenant of th* family, not used to 
sack a shelter an light occasions of alarm, disclose tha 
strength and object of th* Invader*. This man Is a char 
actcr of a lower and a rougher cast than Delorain*. Tha 
portrait of th* ruts of th* rude retainer Is sketched with 
same masterly hand. Here, again, Mr it baa trod 
in th* footstep* of the old romancers, who confine not 
lb*maerrea to th* display of a f*w persoriagve who stalk 
over th* stag* on stately stilts, but usually reflect all th* 
varieties of character that marked tbe era to which they 
belong. Th* Interesting example of manners thus vara, 
served to us. Is not th* only advantage which results 
from Ihia peculiar struct or* of their plan. It is this, 
amongst other circumstance*, which enable* them to 
carry us along with them, under I know not what specie* 
<if fascination, and to mak* us, aa It were, credulous spec- 
tators of their moat extravagant scenes. In this they 
seem to mumble th* painter, woo. In th* delinea- 
tion of a belli*, while he places th* adr*rs* hero** of 
the day combating in lb* front, takes car* to all his back- 
ground with subordinate figures, whose appearaac* adds 
at one* both spirit and an air of probability to lb* *c«n*. 

— i nlnal AVtwr, lSOA. 
(■..) The broken ground In a boa;. 

(t ) Thar* la aa old rhym*, which thus celebrate* th* 
places In lJddmdal* remarkable for gam* i — 
" KDopo brae* for bncki and race, 

And Carlt ha ugh for swine, 
And Terras for the good bull trout, 
If ho l«' taken in lima." 
The backs and roe*, aa well as the old swine, at* now 
extinct . but th* good bull Haul la stlU famous. 
(10.) rVindmean 

(II.) As the Bordeem war* Indifferent about the fur 
altur* of their habitations, so much exposed to be bur lied 
and plundered, they war* proportionally anxious In dis- 
play splendor In decorating and nenatseoUng their (*mal**. 
— cat sUsby etc MorUmt /.lattUnrurwss. 

(11) M usk eteer*. 

(IS.) The four last Uses of stanxax vll. are not In th* 
First bullion. 

(14.) Pee, basidaa the note nn this atanta, on* m th* 
Border Minstrelsy, vol. IL p. 10, respecting Wat of Har- 
den, the Author's ancestor. 
A satirical piece, entitle.) "Tbe Town bingo*," which 
ad* much noise to Edinburgh shortly after th* appear- 
aac* of th* Jfsnutrxxjw, baa tit*** tines | — 

" A modern author spends a hundred leave*, 
To prove his ancestors notorious thieve*." 



(14.) Plans** x. xl. ill. were not In th* First Edition. 
(Id.) In this, and the following stanzas, scene aecowat 
is riven of the mode la which the property la the valley 
of Eek waa transferred from tbe Ueatlisou*, Its ancient 
po-«e**or», to lb* name id Bcott. It is needles, to re pelt 
the circumstances, which are given In the poem, literally 
aa they have been preserved by tradition. Lord Maxwell, 
In tli* latter part of tb* sixteenth century, took upon 
himself tbe title of Earl of Morton. The deeceadanU af 
Beattlson of Wondkerviek, who aided th* Earl to escape 
from bis disobedient vassals, continued to hold these 
lands within tha memory of mas. and wer* the only Brat- 
tle, ns who had property in tho dale. The old people gin 
loeaofr to tha story, by shewing the Halliard's liaugh. 

* 'a men wet* concealed, etc. 



Of J The feudal superior. In certain 
In tb* beat asm of th. vassal. In nam* of He riot, « 
Home Id 

(18.) This and tb* three following Una* at* not la tb* 

First Edition. 

(1»> Belle mien Is situated a ear th* head sf BortbwHc* 
water, and being la th* center of tb* nnasessinne of tb* 
Bcotta, was frequently used aa their place nf rendervous 
aad gathering word Jwrwey of SrO-iriaair*. 4a AWu' 
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(20 ) The mercenary xttntoim, whom, in 13110. the 
Rut of <»ni»n.||re carried tn tbe aaaiatanoe of the Kin* 
of Portugal egaintt the gpaauurd*. mutinied lor want ..f 
NHW P»T At aa aaaemlily of Uvclr | n 4m, sj r John 
Saltier. « mlnnl «n of Edward tho Black Print*, thai ad 
dr***«l them .— -I countnyle, l*t a* be all* nf one alliance 
and of one aoconl*, u<l let ua among nararlve* reyee up 
the haier of St George, and let u* be freed** to Cod, 
awl enemy** to all tba aorlde . for without w* make 
ounetle to be Caare-I, we get Both yog* •' 

* By my fayth," ,u«d Sir William Helaiao, " re ear* 
right well, and ao Wt u* do " They all .greed with one 
Toyee, and *o regarded among them .ho ahuld* be their 
capttayn* Then tbay advyaed In tbeeaae how they eou.t* 
tjM bare a better eapitayne than Sir John SolUer. For 
they ahuM* then hare r ««t layer to do y„l, »»d tbey 
thought be waa more metelyer thereto than any other 
The. tbay raiaad up tbe penoo ot 8t George, and cried, 
_ A aoltier I a aoltler I the ralyaunt bactanle • freauea to 
«od. aad enemy** to all tbe world* l"_ rauoauar, vol. I 



(36 ) fit* title to tb* rout arvci^ot ooliection of Bonier I Bw " e "' n o' ocean, or by the ildc of a running 



regulation* ruoa tbua .— " Be it remembered, that, on tbe 
mil day of Heceiabcr, 1*6S, Earl l»V/«u» Omipfa* aaaem 
bled tbe whole lorda, freeholder*, and eidrat Borderera, 
that beat knowledge had, at tbe college of Lincloudrr, ' 
and there he oaaaed thaae lorda and Burderera bodily to 
be awora, tbe Holy Uoape I touched, that they, Juatly and 
truly, alter their cunning, abould deerete. decern, deliver, 
aad pat in order and writing . tbe atatutea, ordinaocea', 
and uaaa of nurche. that were ordained in HUuk Archi 



bald IXmaUute day*, and Archibald bi* eon a daya. 
time ul warfare ; and tbey 



w.lh tbe«e .Wtutea an-1 i 
of warfare before. The aaid kail "/illiaa.. 



*, peculiar to the) Border 
called march treaeon Among 



(21 > Powder 

(22 ) The ataaiaa, deaerlblaw the march of the English 
fore*., aad the iaveatltiir* of the Caatle of Branxhcilm 
auplay a great konaledre of ancient contain* ax well aa 
a moat pietureeuue and lively picture of feudal warfare " 
-Cmual Xreine 

(23 ) Ancient piece* of artillery 

(U.i A gloe* upon a lance waa the emblem of faith 
among the ancient Bordered, who were wont, when aar 
one broke hi* word, to expoae thia emblem, and proclaim 
him a faitlilrae ritlaln at the Brat Border mooting Thia 
ceremony waa much dreaded- " 

(24 ) Aa aaylunt for outlaw* 

llute.1 whaTwaa' canea maren ireaaon Among 
», waa the crime or riding, or caution; lo ride, agaimt 
the ofipoalte country daring the time of truce Tbu« m 
an indenture made at the water of Eake, beaide Balom, on 
the 25th day of March 13M, betwixt noble Ionia and 
mighty. Sra Henry Percy. Earl of Northumberland, an 1 
Araoibald Oouglaa, Lord of Galloway, a truce ia agr« 
opoa until the let day or July ; and it ia •xpreuly 
aoconled, "Gif ony atellia authir on the ta part, or on 
the tothyr, that ha abatl be hanget or neofd't ; and gif 
ony company aiellia any gudea within the trieui before 
aatd, ane of lliat company aall be hanget or beofdil, and 

-//utor^r"' WrtZ£dZ^£a f C "aioertallil ' 

fit.) PI node red 
(2S ) Not* of ataault. 

<29.) Orfg. •' Say to Ikf Lord* of high emprlae.- 



■a 

adrlaedly 
in time 
tag lit* 

atatutaa in witting decreed and delivered by the aaidlorda 
anil BxnlererM, thought them right apeedful and profita- 
ble to tbe Bordera ; the which atatutea, ordloancea, and 
pomta of warfare, be look, and the whole lorda anil B»r 
deren* he cauaed bodily to be awora, tbat they ahould 
maintain aad aupply him at their goodly power, to do 
the law upon thoae that abould break the atatutea under 
written Aleo. the aaid Earl PTiUiaa*. and lord*, and 
eldoat Borderera, made certain point* to be treaaon in 
time of warfare lo be uaed , which were no t 



hia time, but to be treaaon in hia tune, and in ail I 



f30.) Ia dumoue eaeea, the innocence of Border eximi 
nat* waa ooeaaionally referred to their own oath. The 
fbraa of eicuamg bill*, or io.Uctn»eiHa, by Border oath, 
ran thua You aball awaar by heaven above yon. hell 
beneath yon, by your part of Paradiae by all that Uol 
aaad* in alx daya and eeven night*, and by God hinwll, 



I catteU l 



having, or i 
med in thu bi 



of art, part, way, wiling, 
resetting of any of the gwid. 
ill 8o help you God • '— Hit 
tar) «J CttmUrUnd, Intro.! p XIV 

(31 ) The battle of Aacram Moor, or Penielbench, waa 
fought a. d 1M&. Th* EMklah, commanded by Sir 
Kalpb Ever*, and Sir Brum LAToun, war* totally routed, 
aad both their leader* .lain m tb* action The 8rotti»h 



02 » l. eJre axuVe, th* watching a oorp** rrettoai 
Intermeut 

(33 ) ITeapoai araaw, the military array of a county 
(34 > Thu waa the cognixaace of tb* noble house of 
Howard in all it* braocbea. Tb* creel, or bearing, oT a 
warrxir, waa often uaed aa a aomaae de gurrrt Thua Rich 
ard III. aequirad hu wall knowa epithet. The Boar of 
Tark In tbe violent attire on Cardinal Wolaey, wntten 
h§ Roy, commonly , but *maeouaty, imputed lo IV Bull, 
the Duke of Buckingham ia called the Hrautiful .leun. 
and lb* Duke of Norfolk, or rail of Surrey, the MJ'aue 
Lion A* th* book I* extremely rare, and tb* 
aage rdate* to the emhlentaUcal a 
baraMry, It aball b* bar* given at length 

TIIE DESCRIPTION OF THE ARMEB. 
" Of tb* proud Cardinal tbe* I* tbe ahrldr, 
w up bet wee ne two aagela of 8a than ; 
alx bloody axe* in a bare Ml*, 
— h th* crueiu of tb* tad ■ 



Th. 



Which hath devoured the Beautiful Swan- 
Mortal *o*my auto th. Why to 1 ion. 
Carter of York*, tbe vyle butcher'* aooo* 
Tbe alx bulla* haddei ia a felde hlacke 
Belokeoath hl« atordy fnrioumeai. 
Wherefore, tb* godly tght to put aback*. 
He brvngatll in hiadyvvltli itarcneaa ; 
Tb* baodce; in tba medl'ilea doth ripre*** 
Th* maatioT curr* bred in Ypawicb town*, 
Gnaw vong* with hia teth a kinge* crown*. 
Ttie cloubbe aignlfjelh ptaynebia Uranay, 
Covered over with a Cardinal'* halt, 
Wbe.-ein "ball be fulfilled the prophecy, 
Aryte up. iacke, and put on thy aaUtt. 
For the tyme fa come of hagce and walattu 
The temporall chewalry thu* thrown dou ne, 
Wbercbr, praat, tak* hede, and beware thy crown* " 
Thar* war* two oopi** of thia vary tear ca aatir* tn Die 
library of tba lata jobo, Dwk. of Roxburgh, ow* an 



ct^tuing 
FAI 

NT VU1 It ft ON'B- 
ADDR1.SSBD to Mm W. who 
g««tcd to me that my chirography. style, etc. 
strongly rcKmbled thotc of Edgar Poe ; and 
who claimed to have discovered her own rcla- 
U on ship to Poe in tho somewhat remarkable 
manner Indicated as follows : — " Edgar Poe 
waa a great magician, a Gad peer as the trans- 
poiKd letters of his name would indicate to 
tboae who believe in tbe significance of ana- 
grams ; aud I doubt not he conld, as you think, 
if still in the flesh project his thoughts through 
■pace so as to affect the nerve aura of those who 
might sustain magnetic relations to his own spir- 
it, lie always seemed to me to have something 
of the Riiperruvtural about him One or two in- 
cidents, attributable as I believe to this strange 
spiritual energy, transpired within my own ob- 
servation, and were scarcely less marvellous 
than tbe mystcricus phenomena now claimed 
as evidence of a spiritual presence. In his 
presence I often bad rapid intuitions in relation 
to subjects cn which I bad not previously re- 
flected. I waa once, in the autumn of 18-18, 
speaking to him of my father's family, and sud- 
denly remarked to him that I was convinced 
the name of Pom (which was my maiden name I 
originally spelled Porr ; that hia own name 
was spelled in the same way ; that we were de- 
scended from a common ancestor, and were, 
not very distantly, related. All this flashed 
upon my mind without a moment's reflection. 
Mr. Poe looked at me wonderingly for an in- 
stant, then said with an expression of intense 
interest : ' Neicfa, you startle me ! I have some- 
thing very curious to tell you on that bead. 
My grandfather, David Poo. had a record of hie 
family in which our ancestors are traced to a 
certain Le Poer. whom (for reasons which he 
explained to me) be believed to be tbe same 
entioned in ' Grammont's Memoirs.' " 
My friend, I have just now come from among 
the leafy trees, where I have been in order to 
listen to nature's voices made by tbe sighing 
wiuds and the murmuring waters. Those 
voices are such as nature ever utters when com- 
muning with herself and with those akin to her 
— open, flowing, peaceful, harmonious, made up 
of the fuU vowels and the liquid conaonanta- 
through them she seems to pour forth her spirit 
in love to her worshipers. 

Now, let us suppose one of those worshipers, 
the first man upon earth, dwelling in the midst 



river. He is iully formed in body, with facul- 
ties of mind latent, but teady to be developed. 
Tbe sound from the ocean or from the river 
comes, borne In waves by the wind, through 
the branches of tbe forest to his car. formed 
into the whispered word pour, does it not? go 
out among tho trees, even when there it no 
moving water, and find if you do not hear very 
nearly such an expression especially if the wind 
ia slightly gusty. The man having his brain 
continually impressed with the word, as with a 
burthen, will himself, give it whispered utter- 
ance at length, involuntarily If not by an effort 
of tbe Intellect He could hardly help doing 
so, if he opened bis mouth at all— the separa- 
tion of tbe lips would give the sound of p ; the 
further widening of tbe orifice would give that 
of o; and tbe full expansion would termiuate 
the word with r, (prove the suggestion by 
gaping). 

Then, may not pour havo been the first word 
ever spoken by man ! Whether i ht first or not, 
still, supposing it to have originated in the way 
intimated, it is easy to Imagine how other 
words in use in modern languages may have 
sprung from it as a root : Thus, the man, upon 
first speaking it, or after speaking it a number of 
times, attaches an Idea to it— the idea of the 
moving of tbe water, which moving he tees 
with his eyes. A mightier ocean tide than he 
baa been used to behold comes swelling op to 
the shore, or tbe river, increased by the same 
'• water " pouring from the clouds, rushes down 
its channel more forcibly than has been its 
wont ; he has only the one word pour to expresa 
bis new idea— rather his old idea added to— 
but hu makes it answer Its new purpose by 
speaking It with greater stress than at first } 
hence f»wer. He observes water pour through 
Kmnll appertures, aa well as down the river's 
channel and upon the ocean's boeom ; hence 
pore (of tbe skin, etc). He attaches the sense 

of pour to other things than water in motion 

to the falling or the rays of light from tbe 
morning sun ; to tbe humming of Insects ■ to 
the songs of birds; to tbe cries of beasts ; to 
tbe voices, speaking words and making music, 
of bis fellow men ; hence even pom and pott. 

Further, may not Pour have been the sum* of 
the first man and of the first family of men 
upon earth I The man would finally bio** km- 
ulf, from seeing bis image reflected from the 
water-mirrors and from hearing his own voice, 
as Pour; also, his fellows having come into ex- 
istence, would, from hearing tbe word Issue 
from bis lips, know him by it ; and. after they 
had caught the same from him and embodied it 
in speech, would be known to bim and to each 
other by it 

Here, without offering any further remarks 
of my own, I refer you to the remarks of Dr 
Webster, given In his quarto Dictionary, under 
the words prow, preneat, prude and proud. Under 
prate be says : " Tbe primary sense Is, that 
which projects or stretches forward;" under 
The primary sense of the root Is to 
boot or advance forward ;"' under 
prude: " We see that prude, prudent and proud 
are from tbe same root. Tho sense of prude ia 
probably from stretching, straitening, stiff- 
under proud; * We And in the Italian, 
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prode it valiant, brave ; proda is the prow of a 
ship ; prodeaa is promt. probably of the name 
family with Um radical mow of swelling, 
stretching, erecting." Observe that proud is 
written in the Dutch prat— my nan* precisely, 
as obtained from my mother. Now gape again, 
letting the lips, after sounding the r, slide back 
naturally into their original position, aud you 
will find how easily pour or power might have 
been changed (by a aort of anagram) into prm, 
and hence into prow, and hcuco finally into 



; literary affinity with Poe (hew- 
not to any ability of my 
own ; but to the fact limply that the natural 
tendency of my mind it into trains of thinking 
similar to Poe's), saying nothing of the resem- 
blances of my chirography and style to his chl- 
and style, have I not nude oat my 
y. the case that there is tarn blood 
the family of Poe, there- 



NtTCBEB TWO. 

to Mist Fanny, 



My dear Miss Fanny : It is Thursday, (the 
day of Thor— the day of thunder ; see Webster 
for further information). The morning is 
windy, boisterous. I am rambling upon the 
bank of the river here in our pleasant little vil- 
lage. Ton have something of an idea of the 
aspect of the locality. There Is the water-tall ; 
there are leafy, branchy trees and rocks piled 
upon rocks to receive and mold into forma the 
sounds of the winds and the waters. 

Please gratify me by fancying yourself with 
me In my ramble. (Oh, musical and joy-en- 
kindling are the wind-and-water tones as they 
come, modified by your cousinly presence, 
touching the chords of my heart!) Observe 
that, during the intervale between galea, the 
labial (itp) consonant* are the ones which you 
hear ppokeo -as you pass by a little opening 
Id the trees and come again where they are 
closer, you hear the sound of p, first; then, aa 
the sound commences to enter in among the 
sr the articulation o; then. as 
ip, so to speak, the full space 
among the branches, you hear the broad r ; >st 
M yon will bear the same three articulations 
in the same order, in the process of gaping 
(gape and compare, please). Observe still far- 
ther that, while the wind is quiet, the water, 
where it is shoal, in eddying among the stones 
speaks the part-word r^fa-plainly enongh the 
root of the word ripple, now in use to express 
that same eddying of the water. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to get an expression of the full 
word from such eddying- - thus, take the con- 
tinuous sigh of the stiller, deeper water and of 
the breeze, and blend it with (prcfli it to) the 
and yon have cr ppU near 
> to the full word rrppU for all purpose* 
had in view at present. 

Now, as the gust comes banting along through 
the btllut among the rocks and up against the 
branches of the trees, note how the original 
purely Up sound p is changed into the guttural 
(and even the ventriloauil) sound of d, mingled 
with that of the trilling r, thus commencing the 
, of the word ftrour (W). i 



of povr was commenced by a gentler wave of I 
wind ; the completion of the word is brought , 
about iu the same way as was that of pour. 
Also, note bow the p sounds produced by the 
eddying are deepened and roughened into the 
b sounds as the water, driven by the wind, 
tumfJet among the larger stones; thus shaping 
themselves into the part- word b-blt — clearly 
enough the root whence ha* come babble, though 
this, as now used, ban perhaps a little too quiet, 
a little too imS, a sense to correspond pre- 
cisely with that conveyed by tbc •Jlhcr expres- 
sion ; however, it Is not a part of my present 
object to find whether or not all our words are 
legitimate embodiments of the ideas which they 
were Intended to embody. 

Now, let us think of a few of the expression* 
which may have grown, very naturally, out of 
the two roots given us by the boisterous winds 
and the tumbling waters. From brour come 
rear (the b being dropped off-take notice here 
that, in the old Chaldaic and Samaritan alpha- 
bets, the characters standing for r, suggesting 
that the two sounds were blended originally), 
rati, rumble, bur (the humming of a mill-stone 
turning swiftly, not now employed to express 
such a humming however), btm, btUtm, blot*, 
burn, etc.; from b-bU come bubble, wabble, bUtou. 
etc Among the gentler aspect* of some of 
those nigged words may be mentioned pur (a 
cat purr— the gigantic wheel bun as it turns); 
rumpU (the gentle breeze rwmplea the young 
grain — the mighty thunder remotes); pillow (the 
timid maiden loves to lie down upon her peace 
/til pillow— the brave sailor joys In riding upon 
the bnakina tallow,); the gentler phase or batho» 
is palbot (the pod is pathetic— the boo-at, devel- 
oped into boor, bat, brute, and into boot jack is la- 
Attic 

Now, let us go in and consult Webster to see 
if he gives us any support to miy of our sugges- 
tions. Turn to rwA, " Ansa. — The German 
h as hrararn, the Dutch bnnmJun, to rush or roar ; 
Danish, bnaen, to rush. We have in the En- 
glish nude and bnatit probably from the same 
source." Turn to bruetle. " Brvttle. — Saxon 
IrrtiMlvm. to crackle ") passing quite unturnllr 
into bunt, and hence into brown); " German 
faunas ; Danish brute ; Swedish truss ; from the 
root of rtatU." No further evidence Is needed 
to convince mt that our English word roar may 
have come from the wind-and-rock-and-tree 
word broar (WtO, as Huggc»ted. Turn to rum- 
ble. " Rumble. — German bmnunm ; Dutch bram- 
men, brt mm en ; Swedish rama, to bellow." Turn 
to bellow (ot course this and billow have come 
from the same root). "Bellow. — Saxon bulfft>m. 
hlaeun, btUem, to bawl" Turn to bmd, « Bawl 
-Saxon beOam ; Swedish bola, to low or bel- 
low ; French pvaUer, to bawl, to pule. These 
all coincide in elements with the Latin ptllo. 
apttto, and the English peal, and the primary 
is the same. Turn to peal. " Peal— From the 
Latin prllo, the sense being to drive ; a peal is 
driving of sound. This word seems to belong 
to the anally of the Latin bah, and the English 
bawl jubdet. bttl," etc. This testimony is suffi- 
cient, though there is plenty more, to show that 
my ft words above given are properly derived ; 
and that 6 and p are only different pha-ses of 
the same expression of Nature and of man. 
Now take Pratt, the name of my mother. By 
it 



comes Brow; and this is developed into Brown, 

the name of your ancestors. So, are we not 
proved to be akin, especially as our tastes and 
mental characteristics show themselves to be 
somewhat alike? 

In reviewing these pennings thus hastily 
dropped of, the point upon which you might, if 
you should be disposed to be critical, rest your 
objections to my theory of relationship between 
us, presents itself to me at once — it is, that, as 
a multitude of words differing widely in or- 
thography and pronunciation may be traced to 
a very few roots, so a | 
log different i 
teristics may be the descendents of one " great 
Prototype "; thus making yourself no more 
nearly connected by blood with me than any 
one of any ten thousand other sons and daugh- 
ters of our common parent. I am not going to 
inflict upon you any full discussion of the point ; 
but will offer a single suggestion touching it, 
then leave it. 

Suppose that one mother gives birth to a 
Shakspore and to an idiot. Are the two off- 
springs, therefore, brothers In any true sense of 
the word brothers? I say not. Suppose fur- 
ther that each of those sons (according to the 
flesh) of one mother shall send his issue throu gh 
fifty generations to the number of a hundred 
thousand ; and that one only among each of 
the two several hundred thousands shall be 
a Sbakspere, all the others being idiots. Will 
not the two Shak&peree be more rtally related 
one to the other than either will be to any one 
of the hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight idiots t I say, yes, 
unhesitatingly. It does not necessarily follow 
from the comparison that I claim fotmytelj any 
kindred with Shakspcro. 

Now the winds have ceased their bellowing* in 
the bowel* of the rocks ; and the boisterous bub- 
bbng of the waters has become soothed down 
into a peaceful rippling. Oh, as the gentle 
ripples of the gliding river may be ever the 
waves of the stream crafting on to a placid 
haven the life-bark of%y limpid-eouled cousin 
J 'fanny Brawn! - 0. w 

Ths New Yoiut Stats Cassia or 1855.— The 
census of 1840 gave 355,000 as the population 
of this City, Brooklyn, and Wllliamsburgh, and 
that of 1)>5U gave 642,000. showing an increase 
of 287,000. The increase of the State in that 
period was 670,000, and thus we find that out- 
side of our own immediate vicinity there had 
been an addition of 583.000. la the 
period, Buffalo grew from 18,000 to 40.000. ac 
if we deduct these 22,000. we obtain 361,000 i 
the amount of increase in the lot 
and rural dist riots of the State. 

The year 1855 exhibits a state of things 
widely different. This City and Its vicinity 
have a population of »00.000, and Buffalo has 
grown to near 80.000, showing a total Increase 
of nearly 300,000, whereas, of the interior 
towns, many have ceased altogether to grow, 
while others have grown in a greatly diminished 
ratio, and many have actually declined in 
numbers. The rural population has largely 
diminished, and the total result seem* clearly 
to establish the fact that outside of the two 
commercial capitals, this City 
the SUte has ' 
prepi 
ably 



preparatory to a large decreas 
■ make itself visible iu the 
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John Jacob Astok, to whom, as the founder 
of the Astor Library, a portion of the columns 
of our present number is devoted, wu a native 
of Germany. Waldorf, a small village in the 
grand duchy of Baden, was the residence of 
hla family, and there Mr. As tor was born, on 
the 1 7 tb of July, 1763. His father was occu- 
pied In the pursuits of rural life, and to the 
nine labors the early youth of the son was 
also devoted. But he felt that he was made 
for a wider theater of action, and an early pre- 
sentiment, which he is said to have had, that 
he was born to be a rich man, probably stirred 
within him his first striving to become so. It 
1> not easy to account for the origin of such an 
impression ; there was nothing in the circum- 
stances of his birth or bringing up which ex- 
plains it, and it must be regarded as one of 
those mysterious indications by which the path 
of .their destiny is often pointed out to superior 
■Binds. Fairies are something more of reality 
than mere creations of the poet's mind, and 
men generally heed their whisperings. 
Mr. Aator, It seems, was of this opinion. The 
good gcuius which assured him that there was 
something worth seeing beyond the happy vnl 
ley which lies between the Rhine and the moun- 
tains of the Black Forest, and something better 
fur him to do than feeding hla father's flocks, 
*** listened to and followed. Ho was but 
little past sixteen, when an opportunity pre- 
sented itself for gratifying his early-formed and 
long-cheriahed hope, and proving by experience 
*hat there was of truth in its whispers, which 
*" gladly embraced by him. His eldest brother, 
*ho was hla senior by eleven years, had been 
«tablished some years In London, as a musical 
instrument maker. Being very successful, he 
no * needed more assistance in his business, 
at| d invited one of bis younger brothers to 
"me to London and join him in it. The invi- 
Utio ° *as declined by the brother whoa* 



seniority gave him a prior right, and trans- 
ferred to John Jacob, the youngest of the four. 
The adventurous youth at once bade adieu to 
his paternal home, and started for London, 
without waiting for other outfit than the 
clothes he wore. At that time, there were 
none of the present facilities for traveling, 
and it is easy to imagine what difficulties and 
perplexities must have been encountered by 
one so young, on a journey from the vicinity 
of Heidelberg to the metropolis of England. 
It was the first step in the career which was 
afterward so brilliant, and the first test of that 
indomitable energy which marked his character 
through life. The journey from Manbelm was 
made chiefly on foot, as far as the coast of Hol- 
land, from which he was safely conveyed to the 
quays of London In a Dutch smack. He soon 
found his brother's residence, where he was 
warmly welcomed and kindly treated by both 
heads of the family. He had come to assist 
hla brother in his business, and be at once 
applied himself assiduously to it The family 
kept up their good German habit of early ris- 
ing, and as they lived within the sound of Bow 
Bella, they w-r- loudly reminded of the regular 
boor. Mr. Astor's own account of this period 
of his youth Is, that be never failed to rise and 
dress when the clock struck four, which gave 
him an hoar to prepare for his daily occupa- 
tion ; much of this hour was regularly devoted 
to reading the Bible and the Lutheran prayer 
book, then the only books In his library. In 
this practice be bad been trained from child- 
hood, and in the continuance of it, as he has 
often said, he found great comfort, pleasure 
and profit This connection with bis brother 
was on every account an agreeable one, but It 
waa not continued many years ; a great event 
was maturing In the world, which was to open 
to him a new prospect In the vista of his life. 
The event referred to was the return of peace, 
and the recognition of the Independence of the ' 
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United States of America, which brought into 
being a new empire, opening a wide field of 
enterprise to every one, more particularly to 
a young man of Mr. Astor's aspiring mind. 
His second oldest brother was already in Ame- 
rica, which might have acted upon him as an 
additional inducement to try his fortune there, 
had anything been wanting to fix his decision ; 
but his well knowu resolute character renders 
such a supposition improbable. Young and 
inexperienced as he waa, it could not but have 
occurred to his far-seeing mind that, by trans- 
planting himself to a land where all was youth- 
ful like himself, he must grow with the grow th 
of everything around him. His resolution was 
soon taken, and no time was lost in carrying 
it into execution. Undismayed by the discom- 
forts or dangers of a winter passage, he em- 
barked, in November, 1783, on board a ship 
destined for Baltimore, with a consignment 
from his brother of some few hundred dollar** 
worth of musical instruments. They had very 
rough weather on the passage, and did not 
reach the Chesapeake until late in January. 
The winter was unusually severe, and the bay 
so full of floating ice, the vessel waa obliged to 
come to anchor in Hampton roads, where she 
remained until March, making it altogether a 
passage of more than four months. This long 
delay waa not, however, wholly lost time to 
Mr. A.-tor. During their ice blockade, the pas- 
scugem uu board the dtflemul ships, which were 
detained by It, kept up a constant communica- 
tion with each other, from some of whom he 
acquired a great deal of that information ro 
desirable to a stranger on arriving in a foreign 
country. 

Among the acquaintances he made during 
the detention, waa a German furrier, a man of 
great shrewdness, and particularly clever In his 
own business. This man proved to be of great 
service to Mr. Astor. When be learnt from 
him that be had it in view to engage in the 
same business, his compatriot encouraged the 
project, and instructed him how to proceed. 
By bis advice, Mr. Astor came to New York, 
and here disposed of his outward adventure, the 
proceeds of which were invested in furs, so 
advantageously, that the whole of his first 
business operation In America might well be 
taken as a favorable omen for the future. It 
most naturally occurred to him that the inter- 
minable forests on the frontiers of the United 
States, must teem with wild animals, and that 
the Indian tribes, now pacified, would be bunt- 
ing them for their furs. From this source be 
must have seen that a great supply of this val- 
uable article would sorely be furnished, and 
that the traffic in it must be productive. To 
this conclusion be seems to have come very 
soon after his arrival in America and to have 
made up his mind, that It should be the first 
object of bis pursuit here. 

After a short visit in this conntry he returned 
to London, and rendered an account to his 
brother of the consignment be bad made to him, 
the returns from which were sold for their 
mutual benefit. Finding that to prosecute the 
fur trade to advantage be must make himself 
better acquainted with the mode of carrying it 
on in the great marts of Europe, he devoted his 
time while in Ixindon to the object, and soon 
became familiar with the various operations 
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connected with It Toward the close of the 
year 1784, be returned to the United State* 
somewhat enriched by hli flint commercial 
enterprise, and in erery way better prepared 
for the successful prosecution of the business in 
which he proposed to embark, having estab- 
lished such relations with his brother as would 
greatly facilitate his plan of operation*. This 
country now became hit by adoption, the borne 
in which be lived during the remainder of his 
life, aa strongly attached to it as if it hod been 
the land of his birth, taking the deepest interest 
in all its concerns, and contributing in every 
way he could to its honor and prosperity. At 
that time be had just completed his twenty-first 
/ear— be was beginning life In a foreign land, 
without money capital, without powerful con- 
nections, and without established credit ; but 
be possessed powers and qualities, and bad 
formed habits which made him independent of 
capital, connections, and credit — a clear head, 
sound judgment, quick perception, a mind of 
the most comprehensive grasp, and a masterly 
business talent. To these high Intellectual 
powers was joined great moral force of charac- 
ter, a resolute will, great self-reliance, firmness 
In pronouncing the unyielding so, when rcqui 
aitc. the strict Integrity that inspires confi- 
dence, and the paticut perseverance that 
•nsures success. Beside which be had the 
groundwork and guarantee of prosperity in bis 
habits of life — economy, self-denial, industry, 
love of labor, a proper pride in bis business, 
punctual in his engagements, and above all. a 
earcful avoiding of the thraldom of debt It if 
to then properties that we must look for the 
•lenient* of Mr. Aitor 's extraordinary prosper- 
ity, and not to any accident of birth or fortune, 
or any external circumstances of condition ; 
bis only advantages of that kind were his fine 
personal appearance, his noble bead, his orac- 
ular brow, the stamp of higher Intelligence 
upon bis every feature, bis commanding, and 



when he chose, winning address. His reliance 
was upon himself in business, as well as In 
• very thing else, and be so managed bis affairs 
as to make bis rapidly accumulating capital 
•ufficicnl for its constant extension. Valuable 
consignments were often made to him by his 
brother in London, but wholly as business trans- 
actions, and not as favors, for which returns 
were as punctually made as if to a stranger. 
For many years he continued to moke the fur 
trade bis main business ; and for its successful 
management he was obliged to undertake long 
aud toilsome journeys to Canada and the 
unsettled regions near the lakes, to collect 
skins wherever they could be found ; singly or 
in greater numbers, it mattered not, they were 
bought by him and taken to some convenient 
deposit, from which they could be forwarded in 
large packs to the place of sale or sbipmenL 
Neither at this time, nor afterwards, when the 
possessor of millions, was he ever backward or 
shamed to labor with his own bands, or be 
seen in the dress appropriate to bis occupation 
-knowing that nothing is done well if the eye 
rt the master Is not npon it. and his hand ready 
to assist in it when necessary. In this way. by 
patient toil and unremitting Industry, was laid 
the foundation of that fortune which afterward 
became a colossal pile. The trade in furs is 
one of vast extent, when carried on upon so 
grand a scale as it was by him. In its full 
development it required of him to become a 
large ship owner, to establish commercial rela- 
tions with alt the great marts of Europe, and 
engage extensively in the trade to the north- 
west coast of America and China, and to make 
bis name familiar to all the hunters and Indian 
tribes from Hudson's Bay to the Pacific Ocean. 
Having greatly Increased bis capital and 
acquired the utmost skill In the management 
of these vast concerns, nothing was wanting to 
an unlimited extension of the trade, and an 
entire control over it but the protection of the 



government and the powste of an incorporated 
company. Every disposition was shown by the 
general government to further his views, as 
they wished to bore the fur trade within the 
limit* of the United States, exclusively in the 
hands of American citizens ; but tbey had no 
power to afford him any direct aid, or clothe 
him with corporate authority. There was no 
such constitutional limit to the powers of the 
State government. The legislature of New 
York, on bis application, granted a charter in 
1809, to a corporation styled " The American 
Fur Company," with a capital of a million of 
dollars. This capital was chiefly furnished by 
Mr. Astor, who was in met the company : oil 
its concerns were managed, and all it* opera- 
tions directed by bim. To obtain undivided 
possession of the whole hunting ground for hi> 
own company, he bought out all the interest* 
of the Mackinaw Company, and united them 
under the new name of the South-Wen Com- 
pany. Many important suggestions were mad* 
by him to the American government as to the 
mode of providing the annual supplies required 
by the Indian treaties, and by adopting them, 
large sums were economized in that branch of 
the public expenditures. He was also instru- 
mental in obtaining the passage of a law of 
Congress excluding British fur traders from the 
territories of the United States, and was pre- 
paring In various ways for more extensive ope- 
rations in this important trade than had ever 
been prosecuted cither by individual or com- 
pany, when the war of 1812 was declared, which 
event defeated all his well laid plans for the** 
grander enterprises. Most unfortunately, both 
for the country and for himself, the system of 
defense which he hod urged upon the govern- 
ment for tbe settlement at Astoria, near the 
mouth of tbe Columbia river, was not adopted 
by them. This post had been established by 
him at great expense, with a view to the more 
advantageous prosecution of the fur trade on 
the west side of the rocky mountains ; fore sou 
ing that a strong fortification would be required 
to protect it against capture by the enemy In 
case the long impending war should take place, 
he offered to erect and mount the necessary 
works at his own cost and put them at tbe dis- 
posal of government, provided they would man 
them and keep them up. Tbe importance of 
the measure was not then foreseen at Wash- 
ington, and consequently was not accepted. 
The place was taken by the British soon after 
the commencement of tbe war. and this adverse 
possession furnished one of the strong*** 
grounds of their dental of our claim to tbe ex- 
clusive right of navigation on the Columbia 
river. Had Mr. Astor been listened to, the 
long and expensive contest about the Oregon 
territory would never have arisen ; the valley 
of tbe Columbia river would probably long ere 
now have been covered with populous towna 
and villages : and the first founder of tbe colo- 
ny, in addition to the boundless wealth he 
would have derived from It, have had tbe far 
higher satisfaction of transmitting his name to 
future ages as the father of a nation. Die- 
appointed of this lofty hope, Mr. Astor 
never again engaged in the fur trade with 
the ardor be had done before, or made it 
an exclusive object of pursuit ; but tbe Amer- 
ican Fur Company was reestablished, and 
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again looked to him as its head. Tbc commer- 
cial enterprises which hod (frown out of hi* 
principal business, and his wide-spread posses- 
sions now required much or his time and atten- 
tion ; for however numerous his agents and 
assistants, bis personal supervision was never 
withdrawn from his concerns, except while 
occasionally abroad ; when at home, his was 
always the planning and directing mlud. 
Every year was adding to bis fortune — at first, 
almost imperceptibly, bnt, as the mans rolled 
on, It gathered up upon a greater surface and 
increased more rapidly. Few very great for- 
tunes were ever acquired more in accordance 
with the laws of aggregation than Mr. Astor's ; 
but a small portion of it was added by acci- 
dent, or lucky hits, or great speculations of any 
kind. Tie was its solo and systematic architect, 
and constructed the edifice on the best founda- 
tion, and in the fairest proportions. So far as 
depended upon himself, it may almost be said, 
be never made a mistake, or met with a loss, 
through defect of judgment, or bad calculation : 
but he suffered many and some very heavy 
ones, through disobedience of orders, ignorance 
or breach of trust on the part of agents, and 
the unavoidable perils of the sea. His extraor- 
dinary sagacity of mind, his moral force, and 
his prudent habits, would have enabled him to 
become rich anywhere ; that be became uncom- 
monly rich is owing, in part, no doubt, to hav- 
ing his lot cast In America so opportunely. 
Ho continued in active business a full half-cen- 



tnry. and as every year from the beginning 
was one of greater or leas profit, and as some 
single years added more than a common for- 
tude to his store, and eomc early investments 
centupled in value, it is easy lo understand 
bow his immense wealth was amassed. 

During a very long business career, Mr. Astor 
maintained a high character, as a merchant, for 
uprightness in his dealings, and the exact ful- 
filment of his engagements. If tried by the 
mercantile moral code, he would be found never 
to have violated it. But the justice which has 
been done him in regard to tbe acquisition of 
his fortune, has been denied in regard to Ui 
use and distribution of it He has suffered as 
all rich men must suffer in public opinion, who 
do not adopt a plan of systematic charity, and 
wt apart a certain portion of their income to 
he lent to the Lord in being given to the poor. 
His business cares were too great to afford time 
for inquiry into tbe Innumerable instances of 
poverty and distress which claim relief, and he 
may have often denied when bis really benevo- 
lent heart would have prompted him to succor, 
if he bad listened to the sufferer. When he 
gave, he was a truly liberal giver. He loved 
to give when be eonld see that tbc gift would 
lie a positive benefit to the receiver. Such gift* 
he viewed as good investments, and no one 
made them more readily. Little Indiscriminate 
charities he did not think much of; they were 
regarded as so much money wasted — strikingly 
illustrating the influence of habit upon charac- 



ter. In the outlay of money in small sums, he 
was always frugal ; in tbe appropriation of 
large ones, always noble-hearted. 

It is a feeling, common to men who have 
in-own rich by their own unaided energy, not 
to be touched with a feeling of human infirmities, 
and look upon poverty more as a fault than as 
a misfortune. Then, too, the insensibility to 
-uffering. which too often arises from continued 
good fortune, is in danger of being increased 
by the frequency of appeals for relief, and the 
importunity with which they are made. Tbe 
necessitous are not apt to be considerate in 
their applications for assistance, each is made 
and urged as if the only one, and. if granted, 
■a "iild take but a single drop out of tbe ocean 
from which it is supplied. There is no con- 
ceivable object, or plun, or project, to which a 
man of Mr. Astor's wealth is not called upon to 
coatribute. His means — large as they were — 

i .u Id soon have been exhausted if one in ten of 
■U >m had been complied with ; and as the dis- 
appointed always clamor, while the successful 
are silent, very Imperfect credit has been given 
hi in oo the score of his private charities. 

"The evil that turn «lo, Htm tftar Ibem, 
Tbo gvoj U aft tnlcrr d with their boast." 

But our present purpose leads us to speak 
Of bim more as a public benefactor than in the 
relations of private life, and herein none cai 
1 .• -iitate in placing him among tbc most munift- 
■ ■iit of any age or country. In addition to 
many large subscriptions made during bis llfe- 
t une lo different benevolent institutions in New 
York, be left, by will, twenty thousand dollars 
t o the German Society ; twenty-five thousand 
i ■ the Association for the Relief of Respectable 
A gcd Indigent Females ; four thousand each to 
i he Institution for tbc Blind and tbe Society 
for the relief of Half-orphans and Destitute 
Children ; four thousand to the Lying-in Asy- 
lum, and fifty thousand to the use of tbe poor 
of Waldorf, his native place — making one hun- 
dred and seven thousand dollars to public cha- 
rities, exclusive of the four hundred thousand 
for forming tbe Library. Tbc bequest to Wal- 
dorf has since been applied to the establish- 
ment of an excellent institution for the relief 
and improvement of that class of persons desig- 
nated by bim. 

Mr. Astor lived to the good old age of four 
score and four years and eight months. For 
some years previous to bis death, which hap- 
pened March 29th, 1648, his manly form 
was bowed down by age, and his bodily 
strength greatly enfeebled, but his mind re- 
tained much of its original vigor and bright- 
new. Considering bis extraordinary activity 
until a late period of bis life, be submitted to 
tbe helplessness of age with uncommon resigna- 
tion. When his impaired eye-sight no longer per- 
mitted him lo read, his principal relief from the 
wearisomeneas of unoccupied time was in the 
society of bis friends and near relatives. All 
who knew him well were strongly attached to 
him. and none but thoae who were ignorant of 
bis real character believed him unamiable and 
repulsive. His smile was peculiarly benignant 
and expressive of genuine kindness of heart, 
and bis whole manner cordial and courteous 
to every one entitled to his respect. There 
was something so impressive in bis appearance, 
no one could stand before him without fee Hug 
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that be wu in tbe presence of a superior Intel- 
ligence. HU deep sunken eye beneath hit over- 
arched brow, denoted the prophetic — it might 
almost be «aid. the Inspired mind within. 
Although be lived many yean beyond tbe age 
when " the graaahopper is a burden," and 
the victim of much suffering, he did not 
mur, nor did be become unreasonable and 
peevish. He wax not wont to talk much on 
the subject of religion, or freely communicate 
his views in relation to the life beyond the 
I ; but it cannot be doubled that such 



" The aaid library is to be accessible at all 
reasonable hours and times for general use, free 
of expense to persons resorting thereto, subject 
only to such control and regulations aa the 
trustees may from time to time exercise and 



to it, mu 

which the world can neither give nor take 
•way." 

Tbe instructive example presented in the 
character of Mr. Aator, and the prominent 
position which he occupied, have carried us 
beyond our Intended limits in the notice of him, 
which properly preceded our account of the 
library which he founded, and to that we now 
come. 

Its history naturally begins with an extract 
from his will, establishing it, which rune thus — 
i Desiring to render a public benefit to the city 
of New York, and to contribute to the advance- 
ment of useful knowledge and the general good 
of society, I do by thU oodkU appropriate four 
hundred thousand dollars out of my residuary 
estate to the establishment of a public library 
in the city of New York." By the same instru- 
ment, this sum is to be applied 



'Second, in furnishing and supplying tbe 
from time to time with books, maps, 
charts, models, drawings, paintings, engravings, 
casts, statues, furniture, and other things apper- 
taining to a library for general use, upon the 



» Third, in maintaining and upholding tbe 
Buildings and other property, and in deiraying 
the necessary expenses of taking care of the 
property and of tbe accommodation of persons 
consulting the library. 

" The said sum shall be payable, one-third in 
the year after my decease, one-third in the year 
following, and the residue in equal sums in the 



" The affairs of the institution shall be con- 
ducted by eleven trustees, to be from time to 
time selected from the different liberal profes- 
sions and employments in life, and the classes 
of educated men. 

" All the property and effects of tbe Institu- 
tion shall be vested in tbe aaid trustees. They 
shall have power to direct tbe expenditure of 
the funds, the Investment, safe keeping and 
management thereof, and of the property and 
effects of the institution : also to make such 
ordinance! and regulations from time to time 
as they may think proper for tbe good order 
and convenience of those who may resort to the 
library or use the same ; also, to appoint, direct, 
control and remove the superintendent of the 
library, and all librarians and others employed 
about the institution ; and, also, they shall have 
and use all powers and authority for promoting 
the expressed objects of this Institution, not 
contrary to what is herein expressed." Other 
clauses in the will fix tbe site of tbe library 
building, limit the cost of the edifice to seventy- 
fire thousand dollars, exclusive of that of tbe 
lot, authorize an expenditure of one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars in the purchase of 
books and other objects for establishing the 
library, and direct the residue to be invested as 
a permanent fund for Its maintenance and grad- 
ual increase. The reports of the trustees to the 
legislature of the State show that these several 
testamentary directions have been exactly fol- 
lowed, and tbe library carried into operation 
in exact conformity to tbe will of its founder. 
The above cited clauses exhibit the whole that 
is contained in the Instrument, expressive of 
Mr. Aster's Intention* relative to tbe character 
of tbe institution which he founded ; in them it 
may be seen that there is not a word or intima- 
tion implying that it was to be a public library 
in any other sense than that in which it Is now 
organized ; in other words, that it was not to be 
a lending library. There appears to be no 
phrase among all in which it is spoken of that 
will admit of any other 



On recurring again to Mr. Aster's will, we 
find that a spirit of elevated philanthropy 
prompted him to the munificent act It wu as 
expression of his " desire to render a public 
benefit to the city of New York, to contribute 
to the advancement of useful knowledge and 
the general good of society." And how hap- 
pened it, it may be asked, that a library was 
selected by him as a means of effecting neb 
important objects. His own pursuits in lift 
had not been of a kind to reveal to him th* 
necessity and value of these store-bouses of 
learning, or to have given him practical expe- 
rience of the great want of one in the city upon 
which he bestowed his bounty. On the other 
band it should be said that no man had a 
higher estimate of the value of intellectual cul- 
tivation, or a higher respect for learning, thai 
be had, and no man better understood than be 
did that the only imperishable monuments ire 
those consecrated to man's mental and moral 
improvement In reflecting upon the purposes 
to which he could apply his Intended bounty, 
be must bave seen that it was not needed for 
that class of institutions for which the Slate 
and city government* have power to provide 
cither for the relief of suffering or for puMis 
instruction — that it was much needed for 
that very thing, which they had no power to 
create, a public library— and that none so 
fully combined the three objects he wished 
to promote. He might have aaid of New 
York aa Sir Thomas Bodley did of Oxford, "It 
has everything but an adequate library." Be 
had seen moat of the great libraries in Europe, 
and had doubtless remarked that they were 
among the most valued of all their public insti- 
tutions. It is not improbable that In contem- 
plating some of these grand conservatories of 
human knowledge, in which every volume 
formed a memorial tablet for perpetuating tbe 
name and memory of their founders, hi* deci- 
sion may have been first taken to make a public 
library his own mausoleum. But nothing can be 
determined with certainty as to tbe origin of 
the idea in hi* own mind | the i 
evidence of its being bis fix 
third codicil to hi* will, dated August tt, 
A year or more before this, he had made known 
to some of hi* friends that be intended to ins** 
a bequest of a large sum for some public object 
and asked for their opinions as to the war In 

pened that without concert or consultation with 
each other, they all fixed upon the same taiaf, 
lefore been in doubt 



and had bi* own mind before 
upon it, this unanimity of opinion 
friend* would probably have removed it 

The sum which Mr. Aster first set spart 
for this purpose was, three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars; and it is alike credits" 
to hi* liberality and hi* discernment; that ca 
after reflection, unsolicited by any oaf, »* 
Increased It to four hundred thousand. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars »t tart 
time, which was a day of small things m to 
libraries, wa* looked upon a* a very larg* BB 
for the purpose, and who will say that It was • 
matter which Mr. Aster did not understand, 
with this evidence that he said it Ms?*** 
more. As soon as tbe main question ws» * 
tied, the library became a matter of great 
mt to him, t 
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would have been carried into immediate execu- 
tion ; be naturally shrunk from a new care 
when tbow he already bad were beyond hi* 
strength. He had plana drawn of • library 
edifice, and made repeated efforts to decide 
upon the one to be adopted preparatory to 
beginning the erection of it, but he found every 
effort of the kind too exhausting to be con- 
tinued, and he was at length obliged wholly to 
abandon the attempt. Some small beginnings, 
however, were made in collecting books, and 
more would have been done in the tame way, 
but for the want of some convenient and safe 
place of storing ibem. It may not be uninter- 
esting to know that the first purchase for the 
library waa made at the sale of part of Major 
Douglass's books, March 15th, 1839, when 
about forty volumes were bought, among them 
Brit ton's Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain ; Young's Recent Discoveries in Hiero- 
glyphic Literature ; White's Gradations in Man; 
and ChmrahiU's Voyages, These were the 
nucleus of the Astor Library, and may fairly 
be considered as a type of the whole collection. 
In the coarse of the same year, a very valua- 
ble library which had been collected by Count 
Bootourlin, and left at his death In Florence, 
where he had resided, was offered to Mr. Aster, 
for about fifty-four thousand dollar*. He deci- 
ded to buy it, and furnished a friend (Mr. Cogs- 
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well) who waa about visiting Europe, with the 
credit necessary to effect the purchase. Bat it 
was too late : when he arrived he found the lib- 
rary bad been removed to Paris, to be sold by 
auction, and a part of it already dispersed. It 
may help to correct the general false impression, 
that the valae of a library can be estimated by 
its number of volumes, to know that the Boutour- 
lin library did not contain more than twelve 
thousand volumes, and would have cost between 
fifty and sixty thousand dollars; that is, it 
would have absorbed nearly one-half of the 
whole sum to be expended by the Astor Library 
for books, and it would not have filled more 
than one-eighth of its shelves. The twelve 
thousand volume* of the Bootourlin, would 
have been preferred by the Bibliomane, the 
forty or fifty thousand which the same sum has 
procured for the Astor Library, will be found 
vastly better adapted to the wants of those 
who use it The only work bought by Mr. 
Astor himself for his library, was a copy of 
Audubon's Birds of America, and the whole 
number of volumes bought for it during bis 
lifetime was not above a thousand. It was not 
until nine months ■Iter Us death, In March, 
1949, that the work of collecting books can 
properly be said to have been undertaken. 
The first meeting of the Trustees of the Insti- 
tution, founded by John Jacob Astor, was con- 



I vened In May of the same year, at which meet 
I ing they gave to it the name of the Astor Lib- 
rary, and appointed J. G. Cogswell, of New 
York, to be it* superintendent, the latter being 
as has been stated In their ofiVinl report, 1st 
accordance with the wishes and intentions of 
the founder. At a meetiog afterward, on the 
18th of October, as it waa known to be a fav- 
orable time for baying books abroad, in conse- 
quence of the political agitations in France, 
the superintendent of the Library was author- 
ized to go to Europe, and purchase books for 
it to the amount of twenty thousand dollars. 

In accordance with this vote, be embarked 
on the 12th of November, 1848, and remained 
abroad until the beginning of the following 
March, reaching New York on his return about 
the middle of the month. His whole absence 
was a few days over four months, which 
allowed him three in Europe for the purposes 
of bis visit. This time was divided between 
London and Paris, with a short excursion 
to Brussels, and wholly devoted to hunting 
up books. Tbe auction sales in London, parti- 
cularly of the Duke of Buckingham's large 
library, and the still unsettled state of Paris, 
enabled him to bring together a collection 
justly considered rich for the time and means 
employed In effecting It The opportunity 
seemed too favorable to be neglected and 
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tempted hiu lo exceed the appropriation by fire 
thousand dollars, which excess he proposed to 
be Individually accountable for, If the trustees 
did not sec fit to sanction it. As they were satis- 
fled with the reason for exceeding the limit 
they had fixed Tor the present purchase, and with 
the purchase itself, they did not accede to his 
proposal. 

The twenty thousand volumes which now be- 
to the library requiring a place for safe 
ill which they conld be placed on 
shelves, arranged, and inventoried, a house In 
Bond street was rented by the trustees for that 
purpose, and provided with the necessary shelv- 
ing. It now became evident that in order to go 
on with the formation of the collection upon sys- 
tem, and apportion to each department its just 
share of the fund, it would be necessary to have 
a prospective catalogue of the books— deemed, 
if not indispensable, at least very important 
to form the library. As do such catalogue 
existed, the superintendent undertook to pre- 
pare one, based upon the calculation of being 
able to start with a library of seventy-live 
or eighty thousand volumes. Being intended 
for a manual, it was necessary to make the 
titles as concise as could be done, and identify 
the book. Restricted as they thus were, to a 
single Use, they formed a volume of 446 pages, 
exclusive of 30 of Bibliography prefixed. It 
required the unremitting labor of eighteen 
months to prepare this volume, which was 
printed at the expense of the superintendent, 
as it was mainly intended to facilitate his work : 
bat, from want of a hotter, it has since been the 
only printed catalogue In use. Without some 
guide of the kind, it is certain that no system- 
atic collection of books of the extent of the 
Astor Library, could have been formed by a 
single individual in the short space of four 
years. The fidelity with which it surveys the 
"whole field of printed books, from the invention 
fo the art to tic time of its going to press in 



the beginning of I860, has been put to the 
severe test of daily use for nearly two years by 
and the examination by 
altogether, who agree In pro- 
nouncing it as complete as a work of such lim- 
ited extent could be made. 

While the superintendent was thus engaged, 
the trustees were preparing to erect the library 
edifice. After examining various plans, that 
upon which it has since been constructed was 
adopted, and Mr. A. Saeltzer, by whom it 
was drawn, appointed the architect to superin- 
tend the building. The comer stone was laid 
on the fourteenth of March, I860 ; the keys of 
the building completed were given up by the 
contractors in July, 1853. By the end of the 
same year, the books were placed on the shelves, 
classified, and prepared for use. On the 9th of 
January, 1854, the library was open for inspec- 
tion, and on the first of the following month 
for use. An account of its organization and 
administration as a library, will he given before 
we conclude this article. We must now return 
to the history of its progress in the further 
collection of its books. 

Early in 1851, when it was round that the 
library edifice would not be completed for a 
year or more, the superintendent proposed to 
the trustees to allow him to return to Europe 
and make further purchases of books for the 
library. Permission was given him to do this, 
and a credit of twenty-five thousand dollars 
opened in London for this purpose. He em- 
barked at New York, on the 26tb of February, 
1851, and returned on the 24th of December of 
the same year, making his whole absence ten 
months. During this absence, the search for 
liooks was extended to almost every great mart 
or Europe, from Rome on the south, to Stock- 
holm on the north, in every one or which the 
most valuable productions or science and lite- 
rature, in the language or the country, were 
Every day was 



to the interests of the library, 
contributed more or less to increase its 
Particular attention was given to 
Scandinavian and Oriental literature, and to 
the transactions of lei 
departments or the Astor Library now < 
tute three or its most distinctive features. Every 
one conversant with book-buying, knows how 
difficult it is to Dud all valuable works of an 
early date, and will readily understand the 
extent of the labor that most have been expend- 
ed in forming a whole library in which there is 
a great number of works or this class. It was 
only by the combination or favorable circum- 
and unremitted efforts, that it has been 
iplished. It would not be easy to cite an 
instance or the collecting or a library of equal 
extent in an equally short space of time, and 
certainly not one in which it was done by a 
single individual The library itself la the 
only test by which it can be determined whether 
it was done well or ill. This second hook -Inn- 
ing tour of the superintendent added nearly 
twenty-five thousand volumes to the number 
before possessed, making the aggregate now 
collected at home and abroad, little, if any- 
thing, short of fifty thousand volu 
was the extent which it was at 
the library would reach, when its whole fond 
or one hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
had been expended, and 
was still in reserve. 

It was now necessary to 

lory the recent additions, and in the expecta- 
tion that so much or the work as should then 
I— done, would not have to be done again is 
the new library, an exact systematic clarifica- 
tion was undertaken. To this more than six 
months or assiduous labor were devoted, ind 
in accomplishing It, it was necessary that every 
volume should be taken in hand by the super- 
intendent, and put in lu proper place, and ibis 
was done. The consequence was, as mipht 
naturally tie expected, an Inroad upon his 
health, and an exhaustion of his strength, that 
rendered him wholly incapable of labor. Find- 
ing hlmscir in this condition, be requested the 
trustees to allow him to spend the winter ia 
Europe, and to regain health and strength that 
would enable him to complete the work of 
forming the library, with which he had been 
intrusted. As the voyage was made primarily 
on his own account, he would not allow tat 
expenses or it to be a charge upon the library; 
the opportunity, however, was not neglected 
or greatly increasing the collection already 
formed, which he was authorized to do by s 
vote or the trustees, providing funds for lh« 
same. He was again absent just four month*, 
during which he collected an additional twenty 
thousand volumes, including the two consider- 
able libraries which were bought, the one mstb- 

former made a very important addition to the 
mathematical department which the previow 
purchase or Mr. Samuel Ward's excellent 
library, formed out of Labey'a and Legendre* 
had raised to the first rank in its class The 
expectations that the new library hoildlns 
would be ready for the books early in the 
spring or 1863. were again disappointed : and 
as the lease or the house in which they H 
ww oat on the 1st or May, *7 
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had to be removed, there <u do alternative but 
to pack them in boxes and stow them away In the 
lover rooms of the new building, by which 
operation they were thrown into such disorder 
' of classifying them was all to be 
hen they came to be 
on their shelves. This was don 
summer and autumn of 1853. By the end of 
the year, the library was made ready for public 
Inspection, and its opening announced for the 
9 th of January, when it displayed to its visitors 
a larger number of volumes than ever had been 
contained in any one library in America. This 
of itself would have been little to boast of, as a 
■till greater number might have been collected 
at one -quarter the cost, and one-hundredth the 
labor. To do it full justice, It should be added, 
that, for its extent, it would favorably compare 
with any library of printed books at home or 
abroad, in character and intrinsic value. Wc 
ha> e now to speak of its organisation, adminis- 
tration, and use. 

The Ast or Library, in accordance with the 
intention of the testator, as far as expressed, Is 
upon the plan of a library of refer 
does not lend oat iU books. It is 
not a popular library, in the ordinary sense ; 
that Is, It is not made up of the so-called pop- 
alar books, but it really is and should be known 
to be a library for popular use, in the fullest 
acceptation of the words. J tut as freely as 
the youth of New York, of every class, can 
to the Free Academy for a higher edu- 
than can V had at the common public 
every man, of any class or condi- 
tion, repair to the Astor Library to Improve 
hi* mind by the reading and study of books of 
• higher order than those in common circula- 
tion. It is a first experiment of throwing open 
' tn a great city to any one and every 
any formality of admission, or 
any restriction whatever, except as to age. It 
was thought impossible by many to carry out 
a system of such entire freedom of admission, 
and so It must be, where there is no barrier 
between the book shelves and the visitors. 
The barrier In the Astor Library is a light iron 
railing, which doe* not conceal the books in 

the slightest degree (as is shown by the sketch 
of the Interior), and merely serves as a notice 
that the alcoves are not to be entered, or the 
books taken down from the shelves, without 
the knowledge of the library attendants. This 
obviates the necessity of having glass or other 
doors to the book-cases, which are always in 

unlocking, beside being Injurious to the books 
by preventing a free circulation of air among 
Ihi m. We will now suppose that a stranger, 
or any one not already familiar with the library, 
withe* to visit or use it ; be must go to the street 
called Lafayette Place, and there, on the cast 
aide of It, and directly opposite a long row of 
buildings, be will see the edifice, 
by lie exterior aa a public one, and 
easily reeognUed by the front view of it, here 
given. Having reached it, be ban only to enter 
by a center door, and ascend the Sight of mar- 
ble steps which are directly before him, and 
which lead to the principal library room. Here 
the first object which present* itself, as be looks 
toward the cost end of the building, Is a bust 
of the founder of the library, supported on a 



bracket which is attached to the center column. 
Beneath it is a small desk for the use of those 
who with for books, and near it, on the adjoin- 
ing table, the tickets are placed, on which the 
titles of those wanted are to be written. The 
visitor, when he has filled up his ticket, hands 
it to one of the nUmapirhj, and if the books 
are in the library, thJj) are brought to him at 
once. On the reveasje of these tickets, the few- 
simple regulations of the library are printed. 
We give them here for the benefit of those who 

"ASTOR LIBRARY K tonjlTlOJiB. 

" 1. The Library is open every day, except Bun- 
days and established holydays, from 10 
a. until half an hour before sunset 

" 2. Admission free to all persons over sixteen 
yean of age. 

" 3. When a book is wanted, its Title I* to be 
written on this Ticket, with the name or 
the applicant The Ticket is then to be 
given io un attendant, who will look out 
the book, if in the Library, and put it into 
the hands of the reader without delay. 

"4. Readers must return their books before 
leaving the Library, and take back their 
Ticket*, otherwise they continue respoosi 
ble for the book*. 

" S. No one Is allowed to enter the alcoves, or 
remove a book from it* place, unlet* ac- 
companied by an officer of the Library. 

" & Readers wishing to consult costly works 
of art, most make special application for 



•• 7. In taking Note* from Books, Pencils, not 

Pen and Ink, are to be used 
" 8. Smoking strictly forbidden in any part of 

the Library.' 
It I* a mistako to suppose that any part of 
the library, or any book In it. Is kept shut up 
from the public ; on the contrary, everything 
in it may be seen by any one who chooses, 
under the regulations made for the duo pre- 
servation of what is particularly costly The 
trustees arc constituted the guardians of this 
portion of the public property, and are re 
sponsible for the due execution of their trust 

The people are the cat, a qur fnuf, and should 
call to mind, that if there is waste or destroc 
tion, the loss Is their own, and cannot be 
repaired. It is also a mistake to suppose that 
any one connected with the library can derive 
benefit from the exercise of care in preventing 
injuries to the book* entrusted to him. in any 
other way than by the consciousness of having 
done hi* duty. It would be much easier for 
the trustee* and all 
the principle* on which public 

administered, of looking more to popular favor 
than to the public interest ; but this modern 
degeneracy seems not to have reached them; 
they have preferred risking the displeasure o( 
the ward to wanting hi* estate. 

Before giving an account of the manner and 
extent to which the Astor Library Is used, It 
must be premised that it is now a library of 
eighty thousand volumes, carefully selected 
with a view to the character intended to be 
given to it ; that is, a library of reference formed 
of books in all language*, from which may be 
learnt the history, progress and present condi 
lion of human knowledge. To keep np with 

of the age, it 



is furnished with most of the leading periodi- 
cals, both American and Foreign — numbering 
two hundred and eighty different journals and 
magazines, and half as many different memoir* 
and transactions of learned societies. Thus, it 
will be seen that much has been done toward 
attaining the character of a thoroughly well- 
furnMied library ; but much remains to be don* 
— perhaps the time is not far distant when it 
will be found in that condition which will enti- 
tle it to be called an " University for Grown 
People," as a great library was most happily 
denominated a few years since by one of the 
leading journals of this city. 

This library has been In operation now nine- 
teen months, and It may give some idea of the 
extent to which it has been used, to know that 
during this period thirty-three thousand ticket* 
for books have been presented at the libra- 
rians table. On each of the tickets an average 
of at least three volumes has been asked for— 
making in nil more than a hundred thousand 
volumes which have been read or consulted in 
the library since it was opened A library that 
Is used to this extent can hardly be considered 
a useless one. The fact Is, that notwithstand- 
ing the people here arc not accustomed to lb* 
use of a library of this description, it ha* been 
much more resorted to than it* friends anti- 
cipated. To various classes of the community 
it ho* already been found of great advantage, 
and roost of all, perhaps, to thoee engaged in 
the industrial art*. The public are indebted to 
W. B. Astor, Esq., for the rounding of this special 
department The fund* for it have 
ceived from him, and not from the 
bequeathed for the library. The sum given by 
him for this purpose was twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars, more than three-fourths of 
which have been expended on the most import- 
ant work* proper for the department It is 
enriched by dally additions, and when com- 
pleted, will be one of the best polytechnic 
collection* existing in the country. We are 
here reminded of what ought to have been mid, 
when, speaking of Mr. Astor, the founder of the 
library, that in the whole progress of it, from 
the moment it was started until now, it has 
been cordially and liberally aided by his son. 
No one could have more sacredly carried out 
the known or supposed intention* of a father 

than he has done. 

We said above that the library has been 
much used by practical men, and it may be 
added, that It ha* been so by readers of all 
kinds. Many men of leisure pass more or less 
of every day there, and those engaged in mak- 
ing researches Into any matter of science, his- 
tory, or literature, are sure to find In it more or 
less to their purpose. The conductors of the 
preen are not wholly independent of it, they are 
often helped out in question* of difficulty by 
the authorities it furnishes; and unfriendly to 
it a* ha* been the spirit of several of them, It 
bas been none the leas at their command It is 
not the act of receiving and publishing com- 
plaints against the administration of the libra- 
ry, which can justly be objected to ; that must 
be expected in what Is called a free country ; it 
is only to the spirit in which it is done. If that 
is seen to be malignant, it is fairly inferred that 
the hostility is to the Institution itself, rather 
than to the individuals who are for the time 
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the arras** of the public. It may be a question 
how far attacks, in mob • spirit, upon an incti- 
by private raaniScence may be 
» to the public welfare ; certainly they 
are not very encouraging to like deed* in oth- 
ers. When the general tendency of an Institu- 
tion is acknowledged to be good, and a positive 
benefit to the community derived from it, It it 
commonly thought deserving of some respect, 
even if its management ia not wholly approved 
©f. Io a civilised land it would not be unrea 
to hope that when grievances are 
the managers of a public insti- 
tution, it should first be ascertained whether 
they bad been informed of them and bad denied 
redress, before publicly pelting them with mod 
and stones. 

It has been the misfortune of this institution 



To all who are laboring under 
I to go there and judge 
for themselves. Nothing more aristocratic than 
cleanliness, order, and decorum, will be seen 
there. The pauper from the street may sit 
the merchant prince, If he will ; nay 
1 just as many, and the same sort oT books, 
led upon. From the 
i we have had of conversing with 
many in the humbler conditions of life who 
expressed anything but dissatisfaction with the 
treatment they received there, we infer that the 
cry of aristocracy is raised by those who find it 
too equalising and too republican for them. It 
is true that perfect quiet and the most gentle- 



In the library, a part of which may be 
a led to a feeling of respect for the place , but 
no small credit ia due to those who frequent it, 
for their ready observance with what is seen to 
be the usage : this is all that can give rise to 
the charge of aristocracy. The 
be allowed to have acted with 
in the cautious manner in which tbey have 
tried this first experiment of an entirely free 
public library in the very populous city of 
New York ; It has succeeded thus far so well, 
they may think it safe to give it somewhat of a 
more popular character. It la desirable, and it 
is hoped it will be found practicable, to keep 
some one or two of the rooms open in the even- 
ing, in order to accommodate certain classes 
of the community who are occupied during the 
day — particularly apprentices, who would be 
greatly benefited by much that it contains, 
which is well adapted to their instruction and 
improvement. It cannot be doubted that it 
is the wish and aim of the trustees to make it 
in every way as conducive to the gratification 
and welfare of the public as a due regard to its 
safety will permit Nor is there any room to 
doubt that an undeviating pursuit of this aim, 
uninfluenced by ill-natured cavils, 
or later command for it the good 
attachment of the people, 
and boast of New York j'it will then be secure 
against the malevolence of ignorance and the 
vandalism of the Times. 

The Astor Library is placed in a central and 
easily accessible situation. La Fayette Place, 
on the east side of which It is built, communi- 
cates with the two great thoroughfares of the 
city— Broadway and the Bowery— by Great 



Eighth street at the north, and by Fourth street 
near the center. A more appropriate site could 
not be found in New York. The street hss a 
air, and is In a good degree 
the throug and noise and bustle 
of business streets. ;.Vhe contrast between it 
and Broadway is so striking :n this respect, that 
it is difficult to comprehend that tbey are in 
such near proximity. The eye of the visitor in 
traversing it. will be attracted by a long row 
of stately marble dwellings, with rich porticos 
supported by elegant Corinthian columns, and 
ir a stranger, he may perhaps fix upon these 
for the Astor Library. But a glance across the 
street, when about opposite the center of this 
fine range, will show him a very plain structure 
of brick, raised upon a lower story of rustic 
ashler brown stone, somewhat more lofty than 
the neighboring building- this is the Astor 
Library. The style of architecture is the By mo 
tine , the front, which has too little mass or 
spread for effect, is rendered somewhat impos- 
ing by the deeply recessed arched doors and 
windows, the rich brown stone moldings and 
mulhona, and still more by the boldly project- 
ing cornice, corbels, and entablature, all beau- 
tifully wrought in the same material. In this 
city we have of late been made so familiar 
with the immense, that s building as limited in 
extent as the Astor Library, dwindles into insig- 
nificance ; its fine proportions, architectural 
correctness, and adaptation to its purpose, will 
be appreciated by none but an artistic eye. 
Such an eye will see that the architect has 
made the most or his prescribed front elevation : 
and it should be borne in mind that the build- 
ing in all its extent, was marked out by the will 
of the founder, and wisely, too, for instead of a 
library of precious books, we might now have 
nothing but an empty marble palace. But it is 
to pass the threshold. On opening the 
entrance door, the eye falls at onoe upon 
a beautiful flight of thirty-six broad marble 
steps, leading, between straight walls of solid 
mason-work, to the second floor of the building, 
which is the main floor of the library proper. 
These stairs land the visitor at a point about 
the center of the room, from which, at a single 
be may survey the whole thing ; the 
Library in all its extent is before him. 
and if his expectations have been formed upon 
some of the exaggerated accounts which have 
been published, he will certainly be disap- 
pointed. But if he has no such preconceived 
and baa waited until he could see and 
for himself, be ma 



Bed The room, which is a hundred feet in 
length by sixty-four in width and fifty in height, 
is sufficiently large and lofty to appear grand. 
A broad skylight, extending two-thirds Its 
length, with a row of huge curved panes of 
!. and a double sash spreading 

light from above, which, with'that let 
in through the ten broad windows in front and 
eight in the rear, gives an uncommonly cheer- 
ful aspect to the apartment. It is really beau- 
tiful as it is, and will be much more so when 
the glare of its stucco ornaments, and of its 
gilded balustrades, becomo softened down by 
time. The Internal arrangement is a very con- 
venient one. and very economical of space. A 



front and rear, fills up the space on each side, 
from the side walls to the columns which nip- 
port the roof, leaving corridors two and a half 
leet in width along the walls, by which i 
munication is established between the i 
parts of the library. On this plan, the capacity 
of the room for books is more than doubled, 
that is, for every fifty-one wall shelves, then 
are seventy-two In the alcoves On no other 
could it be made to contain one hundred thon- 
volumes, as it is now ascertained it will 
alcove has a light gallery, eleven feet 
above the floor, to give easy access to the higher 
tiers of shelves ; and these galleries, erteodtd 
in front of the wsll •helves, form a continued 
corridor from end to end. The room within 
the columns which support the roof, is opea 
from floor to skylight, but divided into two 



In the second story there is a I 
alcoves exactly corresponding to that on the 
first, with similar galleries above. The part of 
the library which is divided into alcoves, is 
separated from the open area in the center by 
a light iron railing. This area is provided wit* 
reading tables, for those who wish to use tat 
books, which are to be banded to them by Um 
assistant librarians. The only part of the 
library above the first floor which has not been 
described, are two small rooms in the aorta- 
east corner, appropriated to the superinten- 
dent ; these two rooms are not taken from the 
main building, but formed by carrying up t 
portion of the walls of the projection in tbc 




Although we have above stated Use number 
of volumes In the Astor Library to be eighty 
thousand, it ia here proper to add, that soot 
thousands of these are double and triple vol- 
umes, bound together for the sake of economy 
Had these remained as they were bought (at 
is always the case in the large libraries of En- 
rope— in fact, in 
is dignified with a 
appellation of volume) the whole number could 
fairly be set down at one hundred thousand. 

To estimate the value of a library by the 
number of volumes it contains, Is about at 
correct a mode as it would be to estimate it by 
the number of pounds they weigh. The truth 
of this assertion is easily made oat. In this 
collection a dozen volumes might be taken, 
the average cost of which was two hundred ; 
another fifty, of an average of one hundred 
dollars per volume ; and then an equal number 
could be selected which did not cost half as many 
cents per volume. An average of things so 
totally unlike in value, should never be thought 
of. Another fact will prove this position still 
more clearly. There are libraries in this 
country — and one, at least, in Ibis city — which 
do not occupy aa much shelving as one of the 
twenty-eight alcoves of the Astor Library, and 
yet were most costly, and, it may be, mors 
valuable than the whole or this collection. 

In regard to this subject. Dr. Cogswell is a 
letter to the editors of the " Home Journal," 
remarked ; — •• It is a real degradation or books 
to value them by dollars and cents. Nothing 
relating to this library has so much mortified 
and disgusted me, as to bear men, and 



as if 
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•'■ merit in that When a man, who ie 
with the expenditure of money for 
the benefit of the public, is conscious that he 



ured no pains to make it produce as much 
ible, and executed his trust with fidelity 
in all respects, he ia not particularly plearcd 
that it has acquired for him the reputation of a 
sharper. A much more rigid economy baa been 
lined in buying books for the library, than the 
buyer would bare used had it been done for hi. 
own account— if he has any merit, that is the 
sum of it" 

To correct a strange mistake which some 
have made, of comparing the Astor Library 
with the older first-class libraries or Europe ; 
and as the American people are fond or statis- 
tics, and given to estimate by figures, we will 
state the difference by a fact, In figures, which 
will dissipate such a delusion. The shelving in 
the Astor is about eleven thousand feet, or 
somewhat over two miles, and wonld reach, if 
placed in a continuous line, from the Park tu 
Union Place ; that of the British Museum it 
s, and would reach in 
be Battery to Kings 
Ia it not absurd to suppone that a 
library founded by the munificence of a siugl< 
Individual, and formed within four yours, 
could btgin to approach, in any one respect, 
to a library which has had the fostering patron- 
age of the British Government for a 
and on which, in a single year, a lar 
has often been expended than the whole cost ol 
the Astor Library to the present time, to say 
nothing of the two very large and very choice 
libraries, and the numerous smaller ones that 
have been engulfed in It The library of the 
the British Museum is rich in everything which 
inlimited means and untiring pains 
s ; rich in manuscripts ; rioh in paUr- 
otypes, rich in the science, history and litera- 
ture of every age and nation. Tbe Astor 
Library has no manuscripts, and in printed 
books is rich only for one so recently and so 
rapidly formed. 

This sketch of tho Astor Library, to be com- 
plete, should give an account of tbe system 
upon which the books arc classified and arranged, 
with notices of some of its many rare and 
costly works, which are not found in other 
libraries In this country, bat it already much 
exceeds the limit of our articles, and we must 
defer any further remarks to another occasion. 
We hope, however, to resume the subject, and 
to add some interesting details in relation to 
the classes of the readers, and of tbe books they 
read, which would serve as a curious indication 
of tbe present activity of the American mind. 
We must now close ; and we cannot do It with- 
out a renewed expression of gratitude to the 
illustrious founder for his munificent bequest 
It cannot be too much to ask, that it will be 
received in the spirit in which it was given. 
Nothing more is needed to make it for all time 
what he intended -a public benefit to the city 
of New York. It wants nothing bnt tbe right 
feeling toward it on the part of the inhabitants 
of this great city, to secure to it unlimited 
progress ; If they cherlA it as they should, it 
will certainly become one of the grandest mon- 
uments that commerce and the arts, combined 
with respect for learning, ever raised. This. 
. is to be iU future, and tbat when its 
fio| 



lustory shall hereafter be written, it will appear 
I hut tho good fortune of its founder was but 
typical of its on 




j( One night abou 
of Goltlngen Col 
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of a doieu of 
opened briskly 
man modi' his 
about fifty years of age. 



the Barber 
g to go to 
of upward 
'of bis shop 
rly, thick-sot 
e. He^-emed to be 
In stature be did not 
rise abort five feet, but this was amply com- 
pensated by a rotundity of form that would 
have done honor to n burgomaster. Ilis face, bis 
legs, and in truth his whole frame, gave equal 
tokens or m bm point; and spoke in eloquent 
terms or good living and freedom from caic. 
This worthy personage had on a bruad brimmed 
glazed hat, a brown frock coat, and brown 
small clothes, with copper buckle* at tbe 
knees. Hit hair, which was curly, and as black 

underneath tho rim or bis hat His whiskers 
were thick and busby : and his beard appeared 
to be of at least four days growth 

The salutation which he made on entering 
the son ttuni mnrtorum of tbe barber, wufi more 
remarkable for its freedom than for its polite- 
ness. He pushed the dobr roughly aside, and 



his bands jockcywlso Into bis 
whistling aloud. 

" Can you shave me, I say ?" 
address to tbe astonished tonsor. 

•• Sir !" said the latter, with a stare of sur- 
prise, as he turned round nnd encountered the 
eye or this new arriver. 

" I say, can you shave me ?" thundered out 
tbe latter with increased loudness. 

The barber was a tall, meagre, spindle- 
shanked Agere or a man, somewhat up in years, 
and not remarkable Tor an extraordinary share 
or courage. He had, however, too higb an 

maker to the professors or 
tamely by and be bearded in bis own house. 
His indignation got tbe better or a reeling of 
dread, which, in spite of himself, began to 
creep over bim ; and be beard the demand of 
his visitor with rather an unusual share of reso- 
lution. 

Ton ask me if I can shave you. sir," said 
he, ceasing from tbe operation or strapping a 
zor, in which be was engaged ; " I can shave 
any man living, that wears a beard ; and see 
no reason wby you should be more difficult to 
shave than other people, unless, peradventure, 
or chin is stock over with bristles like a 
hedge hog, or some such animal.'' 

"Well, then, why don't yon shave me?" 
Teturncd the other, throwing blmseir upon a 
chair, pitching his bat carelessly to one side, 
and stretching out bis short plump legs as far 
as they would go. •• Come along, my old boy ; 
now I am ready for you." So saying, he un- 



and robbed his neck and cbin with both bands 
1th an appearance of peculiar satisfaction. 
But the College Barber was in no mood or mind 
to relish such freedoms. He stuck bis Dutch 
spectacles upon the tip or his long skinny nose ; 



with a look anything but favorable. At 
broke silence. 

••I said, sir, that I could shave any one; 
but—" 

'• But, what T" said the other, aroused by tbe 
gravity or his tone, and turning around upon 
him. 

" Bnt it is not my pleasure to shave you." 
And he commenced strapping his razor as be- 
fore, without taking any farther notice or his 
neighbor. The latter seemed astonished at 
what be beard. He in fact doubted the evidence 
of his ears, and gazed upon the barber with a 

r, soon gave way to anger ; and this 
was indicated by a most portentous heaving 
about tbe chest, and an increased flushing of 
his rubicond face His cheeks were at length 
blown out and distended with genuine rage ; 
till they acquired something of the rotundity 
and proportions or a good large pumpkin. 

"Not shave nuT' ejaculated be. emptying 
his lungs and cheeks at once or tbe volume or 
air accumulated within them. The rushing out 
or this hurricane or wrath was tremendous. 
The barber trembled from top to toe when be 
heard it ; but he uttered not a word. 
" Not shave me /" He was silent as before. 
' Not sbavo mi I ' repeated tbe little man a 
third time, louder than ever, and storting from 
his seat with a bound very remarkable for a 
man ot bis corpulency The shaver got alarm 
>-d. and well be might ; for tbe other stood 
fronting him— bis arms a-kimbo— his eyes flash- 
ing fire ; and all his attitudes Indicative or 
some hostility. Tbe strap was dropped and 
the razor quietly deposited upon tbe mantel- 
piece. 

" Do yon mean to do me an injury in my own 
house' - * said the barber, with all tho courage 
be could muster 

" Dundcr and blitxen ! Who talks or injur- 
ing you ? I wish you to scrape my beard— ia 
ly thing extraordinary in tbat?" 
"I can shave no man after ten o'clock," 
replied the barber. " Besides, my business Is 
lely confined to the protestors and students of 
the university. I am strictly forbidden to ope- 
rate on the face or bead or any other person, 
by the most learned Dr. Dcdimus Dunderhead 



"Doctor Dedimus Dunderhead!" 
the other with a contemptuous snei 
who the devil may he be ?" 

" He is Provost or tbe University, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy thereunto," an- 
swered the barber ; not a little scandalized at 

of in such 



a pretty Dunderhead fellow he 
must bo to give any such orders. However, I 
am not going to waste my time here all night 
All that I have got to tell you is this, that if 
yon won't shave me. I shall shave you." And 
suiting tbe action to the word, he reached up 
his hand, got hold or the barber by the nose, 
and placed him by sheer force, upon tbe cbair 
which be had hlmseir just left The sudden- 
ness of this action deprived the other for a 
moment or his senses. He sat gazing, with a 
mixture or rage and amazement at the author 

i it HQ be felt 
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tbe brush, loaded with cold soap suds, thump- 1 and be kept laying od the suds ten times longer 
tag upon bin cheek*, and heard tbe stranger I than he ever did on any former occasion. He 



laughing aloud, that be reflected upon hi* situ- 
ation. Hit lint impulse was to itart up, but 
he was immediately poshed down by the brawny 
arm of the little man. He then turned his 
head from side to side to avoid the assaults, 
bat thi* did not mend tbe matter ; his face was 
reached by the brush, and brow, nose, cheeks 
and ear* bespattered with saponaceous effusion. 
Nor when be attempted to bawl out, were his 
efforts more successful ; tbe indefatigable ope- 
rator tilled his mouth with lather, and laid on 
with greater energy than ever. With one hand 
grasping him by the throat and the other armed 
with tbe shaving brush, the fat man continued 
at his occupation, laughing heartily, and enjoy- 
ing with the most turbulent mirth, the scene 
before him. At last the barber managed with 
great difficulty, to get out some words, and 
cried strenuously for mercy, promising by 

and where no thought proper, whatever Doctor 
Dedimus Dunderhead and the Stnalut Acadtmi- 
cut might say to the contrary. 

This declaration procured him a release. lie 
rose up trembling from tbe grasp of the 
stranger, and having his lace more thoroughly 
I with his own 

dsomo or ugly, which 
■ bis band. Hi* first euro was to free it of 
those ignominious marks of good will by means 
of a towel, while tbe author of this outrage 
threw himself upon a chair almost convulsed 
with laughter. 

Aa the astonished shaver prepared his utensils 
for the operation about to be performed, though 
in a different manner, upon his opponent, be 
had some leisure to recover from the shock into 
which he was thrown. Indignation was still a 
prominent feeling in his mind ; but this was 
subordinate to other emotions ; and the dread 
or his sufferings being repeated, together with 
the appearance of the stranger, who had now 
resumed his seat, and was whistling impatiently, 
made him hasten his preparations with unusual 
speed. Having arranged everything — that is 
to say, having prepared a razor, mixed up a 
quantity of foaming lather, and stuck a towel 
under the chin of his customer, be was about 
to commence, when the latter thundered out, 
"Atonal r The barber gave way like a scared 
pondicr* it* tiM_ b d bohjg p bdiI ^saZ^*] ttt. tl*) t_ 
other with ill-suppressed alarm. 

'• Perhaps you mean to cut my throat !" said 
the stranger in a loud voice. 

" My business is to shave beards, and not to 
ent throats," rejoined the affrighted 



•• Very like '-very like ; but I don't choose 
to take you at your word ; bo have a care. If 
you cat my throat, I will blow your brains out : 
that's all." And placing his hand in one of 
the large pockets of his coat, be brought out a 
horseman's pistol, cocked it deliberately, and 
placed it on a chair beside him. " Now proceed," 
continued he. " and remember, if yon so much 
as scratch a pimple on my chin, or leave a sin- 
gle hair nnshorn. I shall send a bullet through 
your numbskull." 

The appearance of this terrible weapon nug 
men led, as may well be supposed, the barber'.- 



His 



shook like an 



was terrified to lay bus razor on the face of so 
dangerous a subject, and resolved to keep 
brushing t > ih" wry but J- '■■ ><t, rather than 
run the n-k <.i bjH^^tthtol discharged at 
bis head TUa delay, Indeed, was useful to 
him. as it uuvt his hand -tUne to recover its 
wonted -•• i 'fnesa, Ns^Hfrw stranger take 
it ill ; on tii" eontrnry I - good humor 
appeared to return with the agreeable titilla- 
tion of the shaving *trush ; and be whistled 
aloud, thereby blowing the soap from his lips 
upon the barber's face, with a look of apparent 



Half an hour had now passed away since 
the latter commenced laying on the soap, and 
he was still employed at this preliminary ope 
ration. Tbe fat man relished it mightily ; and 
far from complaining of Its tedlousnesB, kept 
whistling away, and humming snatches of old 
songs, to the no small annoyance of the opera- 
tor, who found the utmost difficulty in making 
the brash shove smooth over features so diver- 
sified in motion and expression. Notwithstand- 
ing all the gaiety, however, tbe shaver did not 
like this new acquaintance. There was some- 
thing too odd about him ; and. even though 



not, at 

to his own person only a short time before. 
Instead, therefore, of laughing at his strange 
sallies of broad humor, he felt his heart burn- 
ing with a wrath which nothing but genuine 
fear prevented from bursting forth. The whis- 
tling and singing of tbe stranger only pro- 
duced disgust; his witticisms drew forth 
nothing but a grin. Every moment his out- 
rageous mirth became more intolerable. His 
whole aim seemed to be to stultify and ridicule 
tbe unfortunate barber, who continued to apply 
the brush with a feeling of agony which dyed 
his pale cheek to a dingy hue, and lengthened 
his gaunt physiognomy fully a couple of 



It will be asked, why did he not get through 
with bis operation, and rid himself of so trou- 
blesome a customer T This, as we have said, 
proceeded from his dread of applying tho razor 
to the chin of so irritable a personage. But 
lime quiets all things, and his thread, at leant. 

he 

to finish a busi- 
ness commenced under such extraordinary 
auspices. His attempt was in vain. No sooner 
had be ceased applying the soap, and was in 
tbe act of moving off for his razor, when the 
load voice of his customer fell, like thunder, 
upon his ear, "Brush away, my old boy- 
nothing like it" And be continued humming 
these words for a quarter of an hour longer, 
daring which time the barber was compelled to 
soap his chin without the least Interval of 
repose. It was now eleven, as was Indicated 
by tbe striking of the college clock. 

Three quarters of an hour had he scrubbed 
away at the chin of this strange charactrr. and 
as yet. be saw no more chance of his labor ter- 
minating than when he began. The same toil- 
some, never-ending task was still before him. 
and be was kept working at it as by some 
supernatural agency. It was in vain for him 
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leaf, to get Into a 



tbe fat man laughed in 



his face. It was in vain to attempt a cessation 
of his labor; the eternal "brush away,'* from 
the mouth of his tormentor, kept him at the 
work. Still more vain was it for him to refuse ; 
be remembered the punishment inflicted upon 
himself for such an act, and bad, moreover, an 
eye to the pistol hard by, with which, doubtless, 
its owner would have enforced compliance. 

Never was any human being so completely 
wretched. He felt as If In the charmed ring of 
some enchanter, from whose precincts it was 
impossible to escape. He had no power of his 
own. His will was useless ; every movement 
of his body was In direct opposition to its dic- 
tates. What could he do • If he stopped one 
moment, that cursed sound of " brush away !" 
was thundered into bis ears. If he moved for 
his razor, he was brought back by tbe same 
invoking spell. If he refused to shave, be ran 
the risk of being shaved himself. Nay, even 
though he had tbe razor in his hand, what 
security had he that he might not scratch the 
chin of such a talkative and unsteady being, 
and thereby get as a reward a pistol bullet 
jgfl^ bi« brain? Such was the deplorable 
f the Barber of Gottlngen University, 
away!" cried the stentorian voice of 
as he plunged his fingers among 
his immense mass of curly black hair, and 
showed, while he laughed, a month which might 
well nigh have swallowed the fall moon. 

■• I can brush no longer," said the barber, 
dropping bis hands with absolute fatigue. " I 
have brushed for more than an hour to no pur- 
pose, and am exhausted beyond endurance." 

" Exhausted, say you. my old boy ! I shall 
care you of that Here, swallow a little of 
this glorious stuff— tbe Ellxer Diaboli of Doc- 
tor Faust us." So saying, be drew a bottle of 
red liquid from his pocket, uncorked it in an 
Instant, and before tbe barber was aw are, forced 
one-half down bis throat. " Now brush 
away." continued he, " nothing like it." 

Confounded by the suddenness of this action, 
tbe operator had no time to reflect. Again did 
he begin his eternal labor— again was the 
brush loaded with a supply of suds, and laid 
on aa before. Inspired by what be bad sw al- 
lowed, he felt new vigor to 
throughout his body, 
their fatigue, 
while the fat i 
away." and laughed and grinned alternately 
in his face. 

But although his body was strengthened, let 
it not be supposed that tbe least glimmer of 
satisfaction was communicated to his mind. On 
the contrary, he became every moment more 
overwhelmed with amazement and wretched- 
ness. Body and mind seemed to have dissolved 
their natural connexion. The former was a 
mere puppet, over which the latter had no con- 
trol. The unhappy man felt his misery. He 
knew the utter absurdity of his conduct-he 
knew that he was acting the part of an idiot— 
a madman— a laughing stock. Tet, with al? 
this knowledge, be could not check himself ia 
his nonsensical career ; but, as if by some 
infernal influence, he continued to lather the 
face of his obstreperous customer, notwithstand- 
ing all bis inclination and ( 
say to tbe contrarv. 

We have said that the 
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eleven. Another half hour passed by, and 
midnight was approaching. The apartment in 
which this strange scene was carried on began 
to get obscure, from the untrimmed lamp and 
fading glow of the fire. A dim twilight from 
these sources lit it up, aided by the rays of the 
young moon peering through a small window, 
which opened into the college court. Every 
moment the place was becoming darker and 
darker ; and at last the I 
in their corresponding wigs, and ranged at 
Intervals along the walla, were so obscure that 
they might have been mistaken for the heads 
of so many human beings stuck npon poles ; 
nothing but their dark columns was discerni- 
ble. On the expiring embers of the fire stood 
the kettle, still sighing audibly, and pouring 
forth streams of vapor from its spout. 

The scene of gloom was no impediment to 
the operations of the barber. He still continu- 
ed his incessant toil, and the strange man as 
unceasingly his vociferations. " Brush away, 
my old boy 1" came perpetually from his lips, 
and was succeeded invariably by a long drawn 
despairing sigh from the bosom of the shaver. 
The darkness at length became so great, that 
the latter could with difficulty perceive his own 
brush and soap box. The lamp flickered some 
score of times like a dying meteor, and then 
went out, while nothing remained of the fire 
but a few red embers, which communicated a 
local glow of warmth, but scarcely emitted the 
•lightest ray of light. The room was illumin- 
ated solely by the faint beams of the moon, 
and was so dark that nothing but the outlines 
of the largest objects, such as the chairs and 
ere visible. The blocks, long ere this 
, had hid themselves in 



h 



As the gloom became deeper, the barber's 
terror increased. His hand could scarcely hold 
the brush, with which he worked at random, 
like a blind man — sometimes hitting, and some- 
times missing, the physiognomy of the stranger. 
Bnt though the darkness thickened around, and 
the college clock bad struck the twelfth hour, 
tbe latter snowed no signs of exhaustion. His 
cry continued the same *• 
away, brush away, 
i a knell of 

or the wretched shaver. He even thought 
that be beard the accursed notes taken np by 
every object around ; bis blocks— his keltic, 
seemed instinct with sound. They all reechoed 
it ; the former with low and sepulchral notes 
from their wooden sconces, the latter with 
a hissing sound like thai of a 




Another half hour now passed by, and at 
length the horrid and unearthly tones of the 
fat man became leas loud. He seemed to drop 



asleep, 



away' 



intervals, and in a deep and hollow 
It never ceased, however, but was 
with much less rapidity than at first, 
to snore ; and between each, a long 
deeply drawn " b-r-u-s-h-a-way " was beard to 
proceed from his bosom, as from the bottom of 
the blocks and the kettles also rcmur- 
hc tones with kindred slowness. In all 
this there was something inexpressibly fright- 
ful ; and a cloud passing before the moon, and 



ness, the barber found 
with unutterable dread. 

There was not a soul present but himself and 
his fearful companion. His house opened into 
the college churchyard, which was a dismal 
place, surrouriilt -I by high wall*, and regularly 
locked in each evening. Every circumstance, 
therefore, contributed to reader his situation 
more appalling. Them was no one at hand to 
relieve him of his distress ; no one to bear him 
should he invoke their aid. TJ»ere was even 
□o way of escape should he be so fortunate as 
to get out ; tbe lofty wall of the cemetery ren- 
dered that a hopeless undertaking. 

Meanwhile, he continued to ply at his endless 
task. Tbe least pause brought on increased 
exclamations from the stranger. While ho 
lathered him with rapidity, he was compara- 
tively silent; but on any occasional pause 
from fatigue, the erica became redoubled in 
loudness and rapidity. Times without number 
was he obliged to shift the brush from one hand 
to tho other from actual exhaustion. It was in 
vain ; there seemed to be no termination to his 
effort*. If ha relaxed a moment, be was sure 
to be recalled by the incessant " brush away 1" 
of the mysterious man. 

Such intolerable misery he could not endure. 
Human nature, in the person of the barber, 
was taxed to its utmost limits, and refused to 
do more The anguish he sustained gave him 
courage, and stepping aside all at once, he 
made to the door, intending to effect his escape. 
Alas ! scarcely had he advanced a yard toward 
the threshold, when a " bruch away 1" louder 
than be had yet heard, fell upon him liko a 
thunderbolt, and froze the very spirits within 
bim. He returned to his task, and commenced 
brushing the beard of the fat man as before. 
The cries of this personogo now became more 
loud than they had been for the last half hour. 
His slumbers seemed to be broken, and he 
resumed with unabated vigor, his old system 
of singing and whistling and laughing fear- 
fully. 

" Brush away !" continued he with his intol- 
erable laugh. » Ain't fatigued, I hope, my 
old boy ? Will you have another taste of my 
ellxer.eh'" 

We are more in need of lights than of 
clixers," ejaculated the barber, with an effort 
which it cost him all his skill to accomplish. 

•' Brush away, then, and we shall not want 
light. There's a brace of them for yon. Did 
you ever see anything finer, old boy t" 

The barber started back a fathom with amaze- 
ment : and well he might, for In the midst of 
the darkness be beheld two horrid luminous 
eyes glaring upon him. They were those of 
the man, and seemed lighted up with that hide- 
ous spectral glow which Is to be seen floating 
in cemeteries and other places of corruption. 
Tbe unnatural glare made his whole bead visi- 
ble. His face, so far as the soap permitted its 
tints to be seen, was flushed to the color of deep ] 
crimson. His dark bair appeared to be con- 
verted into sable snakes ; and when be laughed, 
the whole inside of his mouth and throat resem- 
bled red hot Iron, and looked like the entrance 
to a furnace within his entrails. Nor was tbe 
btcath which emanated from this source endur- 
able j it was hot, suffocating, and sulphurous, 
as if concocted in the bottom of hell. 



the barber 
to his feet ; and 
1 soap box, he 
, in an agony of despe- 



tne steps behind 



hideous spectacle 
could endure. It 
dashing down his 
rushed out at the d 
ration. 

Away he ran through the churchyard, into 
which, as we have said, bis door opened. 
Nothing was capable of impeding his 
He leaped over tbe hillocks, tombstonci 
and everything that stood in hb way. Never 
was terror so thoroughly planted "in the heart 
of a human being. He had not been half a 
minute out, however, when his ears were salu- 
ted with one of the stranger's horrible laughs, 
and with his still more horrible " brush away 1" 
In another moment he beard footsteps coming 

him, which 
It was to no 

upon him, and, on looking back, be beheld, to 
his horror, the fut man — his face covered with 
soap suds— the towel tucked under his chin — 
his hat off, and the horseman's pistols in his 
hands. He laughed ; and roared out, " brush 
away !" as he pursued the wretched shaver, 
with a speed miraculous for a man or his 
unwieldly idee. The moon which shone bright- 
ly at this time, rendered every object tolerably 
distinct. 

Pushed to desperation, the barber turned bis 
root-steps toward the tower or the steeple, the 
door of which stood wide open. He entered 
and endeavored to close it behind bim. It was 
too late ; tbe other was close at his heels, and 
forced himself in. There was no time to be 
lost Our fugitive mounted the stair of the 
tower, and ascended with the rapidity of light- 
ning. There was a door nine stories up, which 
opened on an outside terrace upon the top. 
Could he only gain this, all would be well, as 
he could lock the door outwardly, i 
his pursuer 

to achieve this were tremendous, but without 
much success ; for, about a yard behind bim, 
he heard the steps and unnatural laugh, and 
" brush away 1" of the stranger. He even 
saw the light of his phosphorescent eye, glaring 
upon the dark stair of the tower, as be came 
Every effort was in vain. The 
the topmost step and pushed 
through the door — tbe fat man did tbe same. 

They were now on the terrace- -above them 
rose the church spire to a hundred and thirty 
feet — below them yawned a gulph of as many 
more ! The first salutation or the stranger to 
his companion was a hideous laugh, followed 
by, "brush away— nothing like shaving!" 
The barber, meanwhile, stood as far removed 
from him as possible; — the monument of pale 
despair. His teeth chattered, his knees knocked 
together, and he knelt down with the agony of 
terror. 

" Ha, ha 1" exclaimed his tormentor ; « what 
dost thou now think, old boy! Brush away! 
come, give me a scrubbing till six in the morn- 
ing—only five hours more — nothing more- 
nothing like a little wholesome exercise.*' 
He concluded with one or his intolerable 
laughs. 

away," continued he, holding his 
laughing at the mortal fear of tbe 
Out with thy lather box and thy 



barber 
brush, man 



are they, old 
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" I have thrown them away," muttered the 
terrified chaw 

"Thrown them away! dundor and blixen. 
then I have a good mind to throw thee away 
also ! A loss from the tower would be a mighty 
prettv thin K lo look at in such a fine moonlight 
morning." 

So laying, he took hold of the barber by the 
nose, and as be knelt for mercy, lifted him up 
with perfect eaae, and held him with arm's 
terrace. The poor man's 
i at being polled by the beak over such a 
tremendous gulph may be better imagined than 
described. He kicked, and threw out his long 
arms to and fro, like a spidi r on the rack. lie 
roared aloud for mercy as well as his pinched 
none would admit of — promised to share 
bis honor to the last moment of his life — men- 
tioned the destitute condition in which his wife 
and family would be left by his death, and 
made use of every tender argument to sofleu 
the heart. It was in vain— the fat man was 
not lo be moved ; for, in the midst of one of 
the most eloquent appeals he opened his thump 
ami fore finger by which the barber was held. 
The nose slipped down from between them, and 
its owoer, body and soul, tumbled headlong 
through the abyss of space, a descent of one 
hundred and thirty feet Down, down, down 
he went, whirling round about like a shuttle- 
cock, sometimes bis feet being upward. Fomc- 
limcs his head. During these multiplied cir- 
cumry gallons, he bad occasional glimpca of his 

ho Itcbeld him 
■ the terrace, with his soapy face 
and the towel before him. holding his sides and 
laughing with inconceivable vigor — while every 
now and then be could bear the bated •• brush 
away, 1 ' coming from his lips. But the most 
dreadful of all scenes which greeted him. was 
the glare of bis ghastly eyes, which *Vit down 

like 



CATTrne op annawon. 
ful were the feelings of the barber as he ap- 
proached the ground His frame shuddered 
convulsively— his breath came fast- he felt 
almost suffocated, and threw himself into the 
smallest possible dimensions, like a snail within 
its shell. 

The fatal moment came at last when be wa» 
to be dashed to pieces, but, contrary to the law 
of gravitation, the nearer he approached the 
earth the more slow bis descent became. Al 
last it was so gentle, that be seemed to be sus- 
tained in air. Some good angel had caught 
him In his fall, and, instead or being shivered 
to atoms, he was borne as on the wings of light 
music to the ground. On turning round befell 
some gentle one reposing beside bim. It was 
bis wife. Worthy couple ! they were snug in 
bed together : and the barber found to his 
inexpressible satisfaction, that be bad been 
dreaming. 

CAPTURE OP AWSA.WOW. 

Tiik death of Phillip, the Wampanoag chief, 
virtually ended the long and bloody war which 
he bad waged against the colonies of New Eng- 
land, althougha few of the chiefs whom he had 
drawn into the conspiracy, still kept up hosti- 
lities. Annawon, one of his principal chiefs, 
with a band of warriors, still ranged tho woods, 
occasionally making predatory excursions, 
alarming the inhabitants, and keeping them in 
a state of constant fear and excitement Hav- 
ing settled, or taken up his quarters, in the 
neighborhood of Swantey. the residents of thai 
neighborhood sent for the celebrated Captain 
Church, to come and capture them. Wilh a 
limited number of troops, the brave soldier im- 
mediately undertook the tufk. Having reached 
the neighborhood, on the 2Mb of August, 167C, 
and captured a small party of warriors, one of 
them, whose life was spared, offered to lead the 
captain to Aunawon*s retreat. He led the 
party 



about sundown, when he ordered a stop, and 
informed Church that about this time the chief- 
tain sent oat scouts to see if there were any 
indications of approaching danger, and conse- 
quently it would not be safe to move until it 
began to grow dark. The party, therefore, 
k> pt close, until the Fhades of night tdiould 
protect their advance, and then under direction 
of their pilot crept forward, feeling their way 
as they went, and careful not to make any 
noise by which to alarm the enemy. The sound 
of pounding sorn in a mortar at length warned 
ihcm that they were approaching the vicinity 
of Annnwon s quartern. Crawling forward on 
bis hands and knees, to reconnoiter, Church 
reached the brow of a precipitous rock, which 
rose abruptly about thirty feet at the foot of 
which he discovered, by the light of their fires, 
an encampment of a party of Indians. Two 
other parties were encamped at a short distance 
from each other, as Church discovered by the 
fires which were seen scattered about on the 
edge of the swamp, which extended in front 
and on cither side of the rock. Against this 
rock a tree had been felled, and branches piled 
up against it, forming a very comfortable 
arbor or wigwam. This, Church was informed, 
was Annawon 's quarters ; and here he dwelt, 
with his son and several of bis principal men 
Near this hut were discovered their guns, 
which were piled up against a slick which 
rested in the crotches of other sticks, driven 
into the ground, and were protected from the 
weather by a mat which bad been thrown over 
them Several Indians were scattered about 
meat was cooking on spits before their fires 
and a sqnaw was busily engaged in pounding 
corn, which afterward served for supper for the 
captors. The captive Indian informed Church 
that there was no other way of approaching, 
than by climbing down tbe lace of the rock, in 
full view of the camp ; that he and all others 
to come that way, as 
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allowed to approach from any other direction 
without danger of being shot The captain 
was forced, therefore, to adopt a stratagem to 
reach the pile of guns without being discovered. 
He ordered the captive Indian and a squaw to 
go forward with baskets on their shoulders, to 
mislead Annawon, while be and his men crept 
down under their shadows. This ruso wm 
perfectly successful. Aunawon, seeing the 
Indiana, returning, as he supposed, from their 
scout took no notice of tbctu, while the Eng- 
lish followed close in their footsteps, lowering 
themselves from crag to crag by the aid of the 
branches of trees which grew in the crevices. 
The noise made by the squaw in pounding corn 
facilitated their advance, und when she ceased 
pounding, to tarn the corn, they ceased to pro- 
ceed until she recommenced pounding. In this 
way they crept stealthily down. Church keep, 
ing directly behind the two Indians, until he 
had nearly reached the muskets. Young Anna- 
won was reclining on the ground between him 
and the stack, and it was necessary to pass over 
him to reach it As Church sprang forward, 
the lad, discovering him, wbipt his blanket 
over his head, and shrunk into a heap, exclaim 
ing, "Ovtnvua!" (Englishmen!) The active 
captain stepped over his prostrate body, and 
netted the muskets, while Annawon, springing 
on his haunches, and discovering Church, 
exclaimed. "Howoh!" signifying, "I am 
taken." There was no possibility of escape, 
and supposing the English to be more nume- 
rous than they really were, he reseated himself 
la silence, and before be was undeceived, his 
whole party were prisoners. Church immedi- 
ately sent parties to capture the other camp*. 
They knew not of Annawon 's being a prisoner, 
until it was announced to them that Captain 
Church had surrounded them with his army, 
and that resistance was certain death, while, if 
they yielded at once, quarter would be given 
them. They readily did so, and after deliver- 
ing up their muskets and hatchets, were 
marched to head-quarters. Thus, in the space 
of a few minutes, without bloodshed, was a 
numerous band of warriors captured by a hand- 
ful of men, by a simple ruse, and the exhibi- 
tion of a firm and determined bravery. 

Annawon entertained his captor with " cow 
beef" and " taubut," or bomlny, and was very j 
communicative, telling him that now that be 
wo? captured, be supposed that the war was at 
aa end, as he was the last of Phillip s chief- 
tains. After supper, Church stationed his men 
as sentinels around the camp, informing them 
that, ail be had bad no sleep for thirty-six hours, 
be would lie down for a couple of hours, and 
then he would relieve them. He laid down 
between Annawon and his son, but sleep would 
not TlsJt his eyes, and he soon made the dis- 
covery that hi* guards were all asleep. Anna- 
won frit no more like sleep than bis captor, 
and after a time he rose and went out, which 
Church supposed to be a common occasion. 
He soon returned, however, and brought to the 
captain all of Phillip's royalties, consisting of 
large and handsome belts of wampum, ' 
and other ornaments, with two home of 
ponder, and a red cloth blanket. alL of which 
he presented to him. saying, " These are all of 
Phillip's effects; aad I consider myself bappy I 
m giving them to you. You have killed Phil- 1 



lip, and conquered his country, and therefore 
these things belong to you." 

They spent the night together in conversation, 
and the chief entertained the captain with 
anecdotes of his prowess in the various wars 
In which he had been engaged, under Asuhmc- 
quin, Phillip's father. In the morning, the 
captives were assembled, and the whole started 
on their return. On their way, they met Lieu- 
tenant Howland at a place where Church bad 
appointed to meet him previous to the capture. 
Howland was surprised to 6nd that the captain 
had already succeeded in his object and felt 
somewhat chagrined that be had had no part 
in the capture. Stopping at Taunton over 
night, Church took Annawon and some of hi* 
principal chiefs, and his owu men, in the morn- 
ing, and went to Rhode Island ; the rest were 
sent to Plymouth, under charge of Lieutenant 
Howland. Annawon was subsequently sent to 
Plymouth, where he was tried for conspiracy 
against the English, and put to death, much to 
tbo grief of Captain Church, who desired to 
save him. It is true, he bad not promised him 
his life when he took him, but be trusted to 
bis influence to accomplish the object. His 

chtef * 



■'Tin* (or bad ["—soar " Martha t" thou 
!/•!!,( r-cji.ugb hatt Ubr.reit now, 
All lbs day'a bright houra an onmborfvl 
Yet art thoa " with Uj.ling curab«rml— r ' 
lay that touoiu work an; 
TUI tb* blast return of day. 
Thou art oar* worn am dfiprpiu*.!, 
Thoa art weary, *• Martha," r**t I 

" Tim* for bed .'"—abut up tb* 
To its place tb* taMo mora. 
Lay tb* books into their can, 
Wheel tb* aofa to iU place. 
Wind tb* clock, bniah op tb* floor, 
Qoae tb* abutters, lock tb* door,— 
That wfll da— out out tb* light— 
TijU nod trouble, all good nlrl.t i 



THE B tTTLK OF 1 



4 Tuns for bed I'' — tb* weary day 
With Its tot la baa paaaed away — 
Sot baa wrapped hia forehead Wight 
la the curiam of tb* night, 
And h-j K lomju. lamp again 



tearing all beaeen'a pun expenaa 




r the aight. 
Bearing op their urn* of light, 
Bar majestic path to cheer 
TUI tb* Shadows diaappsar. 

"Tin* for bad P'-th* folded dowon. 



line. 
Deye ml 



Eehoea through tba (brtat dim- 
Duwdrep on the birchen bough 
la Ui* star beam* aparklc now— 
Scarce a sephyr atir* Ik* roaa 
I ts Earth a repoea. 



■ fur brd ! '—put by thy I 
rt with thy studious look* 
Poet '—lay thy pen away— 
Guwfir ItgU will apnU thy lay, 
l«ii> It till th* morning hoars, 
Cum* with sunalitne for the flower*. 
Lnvrn tt tfll from shrub and Ira* 
Birds poor forth the muutrelay— 
Till th* aon on wood aad wok! 
Turoa tb* drop* of daw to gold- 
Till the be* cornea forth to alp 
Nectar from the flow'rel'ahp . — 
Than, with joy, and light, aad love. 
All aruund thee and abort— 
With tweet flower* beside the* epringing— 
And glad nnuiic round the* ringing — 
Thou uuynt tone thy juyoua lays 
L'nUi hii^brr di-.Iv* of pra;«u. 

'■Tune lor bed I 
Why coanun* t 
Might waa madt 
rbu-j art w*ary. 



'— tbou man or toil !^ 
hi midnight oil f — 
for shunbere Meat, 
tti«n*fvi r*r*aft 



Tub defeat of St. Clair, spread a gloom over 
the whole country, and the consequences of 
that terrible disaster were appalling in the 
extreme. The Indians, emboldened by their 
success, poured down in augmented numbers 
upon tbo unfortunate settlers of the whole 
north western border, and some of the most 
thrilling incidents recorded in the history of 
the frontiers, occurred during the year which 
followed that mournful event British emissa- 
ries were continually busy in stirring up In the 
minds of the Indians, a deadly hostility toward 
the Americans, and it waa determined after 
every effort to restore peace had failed, to strike 
a blow which should be final. Wayne, the 
hero of Stony Point, was selected to command 
pedition to the Indian country, and offer 
the alternative of peace or war. Taught 
by the experience of bis predecessors, of the 
necessity of moving with great caution, Wayne 
did not leave Fort Recovery — the post 
his command rendezvoused, until hia ] 
tions were complete, not only to 
decisive blow, but to retain possession of what- 
ever be might conquer. It was the 8th of 
August, therefore, before he reached the conflu- 
ence of the Au-G lazier and the Mlamls of the 
Lakes, in which vicinity was situated the most 
Important towns and villages of the hostile 
tribes. In the neighborhood of the i 
Afty miles within the prescribi 
between tbc United States and British 
slons. Governor Simcoe, of Upper Canada, had 
erected a fortress, around which had iwwenjblcd 
a body of upward of two thousand Indian war- 
riors of the following nations, viz. : the iliamis, 
Wyandots, Pottawatlemies, Delaware*, Shawa- 
nese, Chippewas, Ottawas, and Senecae. Wayne, 
no**, as he bad been called by the 
; determined to surprise their villages, 
and for this purpose, he commenced cutting, or 
rather opening, two old roads in a different 
direction, to mislead the Indiana. Hia strata- 
gem was foiled, however, by baft desertion of a 
villain by the name of Newman, who deserted 
to the enemy, informing them not only of 
Wayne's design, but of the strength and dis- 
position or the American forces. Little Turtle, 
the leader of the Indian tribes, thereupon with- 
drew to the vicinity of the fort, and made dis- 
positions for giving battle to hia opponent. 
Finding hisscbeme for surprising them thwarted, 
find anxious still to hold out the olive branch 
of peace, Wayne sent Christian Miller, who 
bad been brought up among the Indians, and 
spoke their language with fluency, to offer 
them terms of accommodation Miller was 
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loth to undertake ihe hazardous enterprise, but 
upon the assurance that the prisoners then in 
the bund 1 of Wayne, should be held as hostage* 
until his return, be at length consented to go- 
He wm received with a very ill grace, and his 
lire threatened. Assuring them, however, that 
every prisoner In the American army would be 
sacrificed, if he should not return before the 1 6th. 
they scat him back with a message to Wayne, to 
the effect, that if he would wait where be was 
for ten days, they would then decide. Wayne 
bad, however, already taken up his line of 
march, and met Miller on his return, and rightly 
judging that the message he bore was only 
intended to gain time, he pushed on until be 
found himself, on the 19th of August, in close 
proximity to the enemy, who were drawn up in 
three columns, extending from the river some 
miles into the country, at right angles with Ibc 
stream. The position selected, was admirably 
adapted to tbeir mode of warfare, and presen- 
ted serious obstacles to the attacking forces. 
A tornado bad swept over tbe ground at a 
remote period, leveling large trees in Its coarse, 
which, with the underbrush that bad grown up 
around them, formed a natural breastwork, 
impenetrable to cavalry, and almost Inaccessi- 
ble to tbe infantry. 

Throwing up a small field-work as a protec- 
tion to his magazines, the American comman- 
der advanced to the attack on the morning of 
the 20th. in tbe following order, aa taken from 
Wayne's own report of the battle : — 

" The legion was on the right, Its flank cov- 
ered by the Maumee. one brigade of mounted 
volunteers on the left, and the other In the 
rear. A select battalion of mounted men under 
Major Price, moved in front to give timely 
notice for the troops to form in case of action, 
it being yet undetermined whether the Indians 
would decide for peace or war. 

After advancing about Ave miles. Major 
Price received so brisk a flxo from the enemy. 



secreted in the woods and tall grass, as to force 
him to fall back. The legion was immediately 
tormetl in two lines, principally in a close thick 
wood, which extended for miles on our left, and 
for a very considerable distance in front. • " • 
The savages were formed In three lines, within 
supporting distance of each other, and extend- 
ing for nearly two miles from tbe river. I soon 
discovered from the weight of the fire and the 
extent of their lines, that the enemy were In 
full force in front, in possession of their favorite 
ground, and endeavoring to turn onr left flank. 
I therefore gave orders for the second line to 
advance and support the first ; and directed 
Major General Scott to gain and turn the right 
flank of the savages, with the whole force of 
the mounted volunteers by a circuitous route ; 
at tbe same time, 1 ordered the front line to 
advance and charge with trailed arms, rouse 
the Indians from their coverts at the point of 
the bayonet, and when up, to deliver ft close 
and well directed fire on their bocks, followed 
by ft brisk charge, so as not to give them time 
to load 'again. I also ordered Captain Camp- 
bell, who commanded the leginary cavalry, to 
turn the left flank of the enemy, next the river, 
which afforded a v<ry favorable field for that 
corps to act In. All these orders were executed 
with spirit and promptitude ; but such was tbe 
impetuosity of the charge by tbe first line of 
infantry, that the Indians and Canadian militia 
and volunteers, were driven from all their 
coverts in so short ft time, that although all 
possible exertions were used by the officers of 
tbe second line of tbe legion, and by Generals 
Scott. Todd and Barbee, of the mounted volun- 
teers, to gain their proper positions, but part of 
each could get up in season to participate in 
tbe action : the enemy being driven. In the 
course of one hour, more than two miles through 
the thick woods already mentioned, by less 
than one-half their number. Tbi* horde of 
savages, with their allies, abandoned themselves 



to flight, and dispersed with terror and dismay, 
leaving our victorious army in full and quiet 
possession of tbe field of battle, which termina- 
ted under tbe influence of tbe guns of the 
British garrison." 

Wayne returned to Fort Defiance, on the 
27th. laying waste and destroying the Indian 
villages and corn-fields on bis route, and such 
was tbe suffering and miwry occasioned by the 
battle and subsequent devastations, that the 
various tribes were glad to sue for that peace 
tbey had so recently spurned, and the treaty of 
Greenville (negotiated soon after) gave security 
and quiet to the frontiers for many years. 

Philosophical Analysis op Daxctno— The 
sum aud substance of the matter spems to me 
to be only this : A party of ladies and gentle- 
men (who elsewhere pass for intelligent and 
rational beings) assemble at tbe ball-room. 
Tbey soon array themselves In opposite Unas. 
Presently a young lady jumps up from tbe floor, 
shakes one foot, and comes down again. Again 
she springs up, and the other foot quivera. 
Then she turns round In her place, springs up. 
and shakes both her feet Her intelligent part- 
ner opposite performs the same operations. 
Then both rush forward and seize each others* 
hand, jump up again, shake their feet and stand 
still. The next lady and gentleman very 
rationally and soberly followed tbe example 
jnst set them, jumping, skaking and turning, 
and so on to tbe end ; and for no other reason 
than hecatixe black Cuffee sits in the corner 
yonder, drawing ft horse hair acrofJ n Cftlgut 



Psoras Sw>t of Mankind— Tope may say 
" Ibe proper study of mankind is man ;' but 
give me woman. No etberinl angel cut from a 
cloud, and with a moonbeam for a petticoat, 
girdled witbw rainbow, and rectified with a 

Iiiece of blue sky : but dear, tangible, palpable, 
ovely woman— a form in which passion is fed 
by sentiment, fire tempered by softness— all 
that Rousseau could imagine, Byron describe, or 
Titian paint. 
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Amoxo the vast advances of the wonderful 
age in which we live, none in more startling or 



i effective In the grand progress ofciviliEa- 
thfi more recent improvements In 
the modes of the truue-portatloo of persons 
attl goods, and the rapid transmission of intel- 
ligence In the latter, the electric teli-graph 
may be said to have annihilated time and 
space ; while in the former, by the locomotive 
engine— that great triumph of science and 
in the construction of which, It 
ear that inanimate wood and 
endowed with human intelligence 
and sagacity — localities that before could only 
be reached by tedious and expensive journeys, 
are brought, as it were, in our immediate vicin- 
ity, and the time contained in reaching them 
are aa an hour now, to a day formerly ; thus, 
while intelligence ii diffused, an impulse is 
given to commerce, each of which advantages 
most powerfully affects the condition of the 
people. The benefits of cheap and quick com- 
munication to a great commercial State are too 
evident to be enlarged upon. Time and money 
are thus moat importantly saved ; and the rapid 
ransit of goods, by lessening 
, enable* the humblest to partake of 
comforts whirls were formerly considered as 
1 mo lies only for the rich. 

Our purpose In the present article is, to 
examine and review some of the various modes 
of locomotion from the earliest periods of 
time to the present day, and to present a his- 
tory of the locomotive engine, with a thorough 
description of its manufacture and the materi- 
als, machinery, tools, etc., employed in its pro- 
duction. To make the whole understandable, 
we have recently paid several visits to the 
extensive works of Messrs. Richard Norris <fc 
Son, in Philadelphia, one or the largest and 
ttost perfect in all its appurtenances in this or 
»ny other country ; and to still further second 
our efforts, we have, at a great expense, procur- 
«4 an elaborate aeries of pictorial lllostra- 



or s k v t n r k r. v t ii star et. 

tlons, the examination of which, with the aid 
of our description, will, wo trust, effectually 
present the subject to any mind of 
capacity. 

Undoubtedly, among the earliest of man's 
ideas was a wish for locomotivlty ; being pro- 
vided by nature with organs, which, by struc- 
ture and situation, are admirably adapted for 
such a purpose, the Instinct to move from place 
to place must have been immediately developed. 
Nearly identical with the moving of his body, 
it is fair to presume, was the desire to convey 
such articles of food or other conveniences that 
came in his possession at that time, the only 
means of which transfer was thus afforded by 
his physical developments. In his first ad- 
vances, as may be supposed, the aid received 
from artificial resources, were of the rudest 
kind, as Is still the case among many 
Nomadic tribes in those countries, where but 
little progress has been made In the useful arts. 
Perhaps the primitive and most degrading 
speeies of artificial conveyance that seems to 
have been practiced, was the employment of 
human labor, in Ix-nrlng litters and palanquins, 
specimens, of which on a scale of barbarous 
splendor, are now seen in India, Burmah, and 
China. 

The first and most obvious improvement in 
modes of transport was the substitution of brute 
for human labor ; and it is reasonable to con- 
clude, that the value of this practice could not 
have been long in being pressed on the atten- 
tion of mankind. We find the term "beasts of 
burden" used in the most ancient records — the 
meant being tho ass, the horse, or the 
No trace, however, exists of the pro- 
prow from burden to draught, though it also must 
have been in very early times. The ass and 
horse are equally adapted to carrying or 
drawing, but the camel exerts its power only 
by carrying. Draught Is alone suitable for 
the reindeer and ox, the back of these ani- 
mals not being adapted by nature for bearing 
burdens. For moving weights over the coin- 



very early ages. Wagons we spoken of in the 
Book of Genesis, from which it may be inferred 
that a knowledge of wheels was common at a 
mobt remote period. It is farther known that 
the making r.r wheels formed a distinct trade 
among the citixens of Thebes, in ancient Egypt, 
three or four thousand years ago. Wheels dimin- 
ish friction, and also surmount obstacles or 
inequalities of the road with more 
than liodies of any other form, lu their 
could do. The frictiou is diminished by \ 
fering it from the surface of the ground to the 
center of the wheel, or rather, to the place of 
contact between the axle-tree and tho box of the 
wheel ; so that it Is lessened by the mechanical 
advantage of the lever, in the proportion which 
tho diameter or the oxle-trvo bears to Ihe dia- 
meter of the wheel. The rubbing surfaces, also, 
being kept polished and smeared with some 
unctuous substance, are in the l>est possible 
condition to resist friction. In like manner, 
the common obstacles that present themselves 
un the public roads are surmounted by a wheel 
with peculiur facility. As soon as the wheel 
strikes against a stone, or similar hard body, it 
is converted into a lever for lifting the load 
over the resisting object. 

The chief obstacles which oppose locomotion 
or change of place, arc gravity, collision, air 
and friction — the last of which is, in most cases, 
a consequence of the first. Gravity confine* all 
terrestrial bodies against the surface of the 
earth, with a force proportionate to the 
tity of matter which) 
of mechanism, both natural and artificial, which 
assist locomotion, arc arrangements for obvi- 
ating the effects of gravity and friction. Ani- 
mals that walk obviate friction by substi- 
tuting points of their bodies, instead of large 
surfaces, and upon these points they turn, as 
upon centers, for the length < 
ing themselves wholly 
ground in 



Before the days of Kemiramis, whose high- 
ways are among the first mentioned in history, 
or the times when Roman way-wrights con- 
structed thoroughfares, as durable as their lan- 
guage, or Onund, of Norway, earned his title 
of road -maker, or Macadam proved the virtue 
of broken granite, mankind could not have 
failed to perceive that in proportion to the 
smoothness and levelness of the ground over 
I which they journeyed, so was the «peed, ease 
and comfort of traveling. " Make the paths 
straight" must have been a precept of peculiar 
significance in an age when paths were the only 



of a road would be 
reverent gratitude than he who "digged a 
well." Such Insight as we get into remote 
antiquity, shows us that the earliest nations in 
the " far east," and In the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean, had mastered the rudiments 
of road-making, and shaped them into a com- 
pleteness not far removed from science. The 
Romans, borrowing the idea of paved roads from 
the Carthageniaua, set to work w ith that practi- 



mon ground, with asperities and inequalities of I cal common sense which characterized them, 



substance and 
mechanism Is 



structure, no piece of inert 
so favorably adopted as the 



and constructed roads from their capital city to 
every quarter of their mighty empire. With 
them, a chief point was to 
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straight and level ; they understood too well 
tbe importance and advantage of facile means 
of transit and communication, and. with singu- 
lar (kill and boldness, they pierced or exca- 
vated hills, built bridges and viaducts, and 
raised embankments, remarkable alike for their 
extent and their durability. 

In Italy alone there were several thousand 
miles of public highways ; of these tbe " Queen 
of Roads," or " Appian Way," 142 miles in 
length, is the most noteworthy. It was con- 
structed by Appiua Claudius, 310 years before 
the birth of Christ ; and I'rocopius writing in 
the sixth century, says of it : — " To traverse 
the Appian Way is a distance of Ave day's 
journey for a good walker, and it leads from 
Rome to Capua ; its breadth is such that two 
chariots may meet upon it and pass each other 
without interruption ; and it.- magnificence 
■urpivnrs that of all other roads. For con- 
structing this great work Applus caused the 
material* to be brought from a great distance 
■o w to hare aU the stones hard and of tbe 
nature of ill-stones, such as are not to be 
found in this part of the country. Having 
ordered this material to be smoothed and pol- 
ished, tbe stones were cut in corresponding 
angles so aa to fit together in joining without 
the intervention of copper or any other mate- 
rial to bind them, and in this manner they 
were so firmly united that in looking at them 
one would say they had not been put together 
by art, but had grown so upon the spot ; and 
notwithstanding tbe wear of so many ages — 
being traversed daily by a multitude of vehi- 
cles and all aorta of cattle — they still remain 
unmoved ; nor can tbe least trace of ruin or 
•waste he observed upon these stones, neither do 
they appear to have lost any of their beautiful 
polish ; and such is tbe Appian Way." Most 
of this description remains true even to the 
present day ; and the rood, after a lapse of 
more than two thousand. years, still presents an 
instructive model to the modern artificer. 

The modes of traveling and conveyance gen- 
erally, were of a comparatively rude and primi- 
tive kind in Great Britain, till the latter part 
of the seventeenth century ; and anything like 
comfortable and quick traveling cannot be said 
to have beeh known till a century later, when 
mail-coaching was introduced. In old times, 
people in the humble walks of Ufa journeyed 



only on foot, 
ami those of the 
higher stations 
on horseback. 
Noblemen and 
gentlemen, as 
much for osten- 
tation as use. 
kept runn 1 n g 
fcotincu-a class 
of servants ac 
tive in limb, 
who ran before 
them on a jour- 
ney, or went 
u pou errands of 
special import 
The pedestrian 
powers of these 
footmen were 
often surprising, 
of Lauderdale's 
Lauder, on the 



For instance, in the Puke 
house, at Thirlstane, near 
table-cloth being one morning laid for a large 
dinner party, it was dicovcred that there was a 
deficiency of silver spoons. Instantly the foot 
mini was sent off to the Duke's other scat of 
Lethington, near Haddington, fully seventeen 
miles off, and across' hills and moors, for u nip 
ply of the necessary article ; he returned with 
the bundle of spoons, in time for dinner. Many 
like instances of their great agility and won- 
derful powers of endurance could bo cited, as 
could cases among other nations, not only in 
ancient but modern times. The Incas of 
i'cru, as well aa the Montezumas of Mexico, 
bad their relays of runners extending throughout 
their respective empires ; in the latter, delicacies 
for the royal table were conveyed by them from 
the coast to the great central city, in a single 
night ; even among tbe aborigines of our own 
territory, there were individuals of like capa- 
city. 

In England, when tho matter of communica- 
tion was of particular importance, or required 
to be despatched to a considerable distance, 
horsemen were employed ; and these, by means 
of relays of fresh animals, and great toil of 
body, would proceed journeys of some hundreds 
of miles to accomplish what would now be 
much better done, in three minutes of time, by 
the electric telegraph. Some journeys per- 
formed on horseback in former days would be 
considered wonderful, even in modern times, 
with good roads. Queen Elizabeth died at 
one o'clock on the morning of Thursday, 
the 24th of March, 1603. Between nine and 
ten, Sir Robert Carey left London (after hav- 
ing been up all night) for the purpose of con- 
veying the intelligence to her successor, James, 
at Edinburgh. That night be rode to Doucas- 
tcr, a hundred and fifty-five miles ; next night, 
he reached Witherington, near Morpeth ; early 
on Saturday morning, he proceeded by Norbatn, 
across the border ; and that evening, at no late 
hour, kneeled beside the king's bed, at Holy- 
rood, and saluted him as King of England, 
France, and Ireland. He had thus traveled 
four hundred miles in three days, resting dur- 
ing the two intermediate nights. But it must 
not be supposed that speed like this was 
attained on all occasions. At the commence- 
ment of the religious troubles in the reign of 



Charles I., when matters of the utmost import- 
ance were debated between tbe king aud his 
northern subjects, it uniformly appears thai a 
communication from Edinburgh to Loudon, 
however pressing might be the occasion, was 
not answered in less than a fortnight. Tho 
crowds of nobles, clergymen, gentlemen and 
burghers, who at that time assembled in Edin- 
burgh, to concert measures for opposing the 
designs of the court, always dispersed back to 
their homes after despatching a message to 
King Charles, and assembled again a fortnight 
thereafter, in order to receive the reply, and 
take such measures as it might call for. And 
even till the last century was pretty far ad- 
vanced, tbe ordinary riding post between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh regularly took a week to 
the journey. 

In consequence of tho inattention of tho 
mosses to roads, and the wretched state in 
which they were kept, the progress of the adap- 
tation of wheeled vehicles was slow. Accord- 
ing to Stow, wagons for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers were in limited use aa 
early as 1541 ; but the most of the traffic was 
carried on by means of pack horses, which, 
tethered together in long trains, made their 
way slowly and painfully along the causeway, 
and whoever met them was obliged to step off 
into the mire on either side, to get out of their 
way. "The people of Kendal," says Roger 
North, writing in 1676, " could write to most 
trading towns and have answers by the packa 
for all is horse-carriage — with returns — time 
being allowed— as certain as by the post." In 
1609, to send a letter from London to Oxford, 
and get back an answer, took a whole month, 
and even after the establishment of the post, in 
1660, correspondence was but little expedited. 
The introduction of coaches (probably from 
Hungary), asserted a writer of the day, would 
ruin the country ; wagons mentioned by Stow, 
were advocated " as traveling easily, without 
joilting men's bodies or hurrying them along," 
which the obnoxious coaches did at four miles 
au hour. In 1673, travelers were kept a week 
on tbe road between London and Exeter, the 
fare being forty shillings sterling in summer, 
and forty-five shillings sterling in winter ; the 
*amc fare was charged from London to Chester 
or York. In 1678, a six-horse couch took six 
days to perform the journey between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. At the end of the seventeenth 
century, the stage-coach, with six horses, occu- 
pied two days in the journey from London to 
Cambridge, fifty-seven miles ; and fifty years 
later, the journey to Oxford consumed the same 
time. Traveling by night was first introduced 
about 1740, not without opposition from those 
who foresaw ruin in any departure from old 
practice. Hogarth's picture, "The Country 
Inn Yard," brings before us tho ordinary coach 
of the period. It underwent alteration from 
time to time, as fancy or convenience dictated 
In 1750, the "Alton and Farnbam " machine 
was started with a wicker basket slung behind 
for tbe outside passengers. During the first 
quarter of the present century, through the 
exertions of Telford and Macadam, and the 
improvement in wheeled vehicles, the advance- 
ment in the facilities of transportation was 
rapid, and at the close of the period last-men- 
tioned, a superior mail-coach system was in 
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face ; it ia in the 
mill and in the 
workshop of the 
trades. It rows, 
it pumps, it exca- 
vates, it cornea, 
it draws, it lifts, 
it hammers, it 
spins, it weaves, 
it print*."' Yea, 
it has truly be- 
come one of the 
most subservient 
agent* of 
Bnt who 

■its term of 
r ! The pub- 
lic mind in al- 

1 operation in England and other part* I ready prepared for quite asstartli ng announce- 
of Europe. For example, the mail-coach be- ments, a* would that be, which proclaimed 




A NORBtH riRBT-CLA88 PASBESGKB LOCOMOTIVE. 



twecn London and Edinburgh, a distance of 
four hundred miles, for some time before the 
introduction of railroads, usually performed the 
trip in forty-three hours ; four 
ployed, which were changed every eight 
thus requiring two hundred for the whole joui 



In this, as in the mother country, the pro- 
gress of cany transit was slow. Although beaten 
paths marked the way between certain localities, 
■till among the first adventurers and settlers 
there was little attention paid to the opening 
working of roads. At a later period the 
pioneer who ventured inland from a sea- 
port town with his family and household effect*, 
after procuring one of the usual covered 
wagons, could only shape big course by follow- 
ing the Indian " trail " to the desired locality. 
However, during und after the war of the revo- 
lution, many of these trails, from a variety of 
causes, had become tolerably fair roads. As 
Late as 1824, the stage-coach between New York 
and Philadelphia made weekly trips, the jour- 
ney cither way consuming thirty hours, th 
faro was $8. Who of the older inhabitants does 
not remember the original style of Pennsylva- 
nia wagons, with their hoop covered tops, 
and four, six, eight and sometimes even t 
horses? something of the same kind is rarely 
seen at the present duy. but they have been 
modernized — degenerated— they are not the fa- 
miliar acquaintances of the days of our youth. 
Until within some thirty years, for land car- 
riage, these were almost the only facilities for 
the transportation of the wares, products and 
commodities of the manufacturer, the merchant, 
the farmer and the mechanic The utmost 
•peed attained with them rarely exceeded two 
miles per hour, and they usually consumed four 
or flvo days in conveying a tun of goods be- 
tween the two cities last mentioned. 

land carriage for the transfer of persons and 
property, until between thirty and forty years 
ago, when the wonderful power of steam, with 
the appliance of skillful mechanism, began 
to be more fully developed. Steam, the power 
of which an eloquent lecturer, in 1832, eulo- 
gized thus :— " It ia on our rivers, and the boat- 
man may repose on his oars ; it is on the high- 
ways, and begins to exert itself along the course 
of land conveyance ; It is at the bottom of the 
, a thousand feet below the earth's wr- 



its successor. 

What traveling was, even fifteen years ago, is, 
and each day becomes more and more, matter 
of history. Except in the little frequented 
sections of the country and on abort routes, 
stage coaches and wagons have materially dis- 
appeared. Having superceded leas perfect 
machinery, they in turn were set aside in 
accordance with the aims aud requirements of 
the age. 

From the roads of tho past we turn to the 
roads of the present What was the origin of 
the latter ! According to certain writers, wc 
should find it by a study of the ancient Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. Something, however, more 
to tho purpose than hieroglyphics occurs in 
Roger North's book already quoted :— « Ano- 
ther remarkable thing," says Roger, referring 
to tho neighborhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
" ts their vatf-Uava; for when men have pieces 
of ground between the colliery and the river, 
they sell leave to lead coals over their ground ; 
and bo dear that the owner of a rood or ground 
will expect £20 per annum for this leave. The 
manner of the carriage Is by laying rails of 
timber from the colliery down to the river, 
exactly straight and parallel, and bulky carts 
arc made with four row lets fitting these rails, 
whereby the carriage ia so easy that one horse 
will draw down lour or five chaldrons of coal, 
and is an immense benefit to the coal mer- 
chant." This account, as is obvious, refers to 
a mode of transport already established, and 
we may believe that similar contrivances would 
sooner or later be made available in other dis- 
tricts ; but we meet with no subseqnent instance 
until 1738, when a railroad was laid down from 
Cockenzie to the coal pits of Tranent, across 
the ground on which, some years later, the 
Highlander* put General Cope to flight, and 
won the famous battle of Prestonpans. A por- 
tion of the line, which may still be traced, was 
selected as a position for the English cannon. 
About the same time iron trams were laid down 
in the Whitehaven col lories. The practice had 
been, as described by Roger North, to make the 
rails of wood, and fix them parallel on cross- 
Thin plates of iron were sometimes nailed on 
to protect those parts most exposed to wear— a 
precaution which could scarcely have failed to 



These were first introduced in Coalbrookdale, 
where, in order to keep the furnaces at work 
during a slack season, a number of bars, five 
feet long, four inches wide, and one and a half 
inches thick, were cast to be used as rails 
instead of wood, with the intention of taking 
them up for sale in case of sudden demand. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century 
divers experiments and improvements were 
made in the British coal districts, in the con- 
struction of rail, or, as they were then called, 
(ram-nrju, which finally resulted in iron being 
universally adopted, and something in form 
like the present T rail was arrived at. The first 
road that was employed in the conveyance of 
passengers was the Stockton and Darlington- 
finished in 1825. It was originally constructed 
for the transportation of coal, and is twenty 
miles long. At first tho wagons were drawn by 
horses, and such was the effect of easy carriage, 
that the price of coal at Stockton fell from 
eighteen shillings to eight shillings and six; 
pence per tun. Lead wa 
interior to the ships at greatly 
and a brisk trade in lime sprung up which had 
not before existed. Shortly after the opening two 
coaches were placed on the line for the convey- 
ance of passengers— large roomy vehicles to 
carry twenty-six passungers as a regular load, 
and in extraordinary cases, half as many more 
-an addition which in no way interfered with 
the speed of the journey. The coaches had no 
springs, and were intended to run backward 
or forward without being turned. A block of 
wood made to press against the tree of the 
wheels, by means of an iron lever within reach 
of the driver, enabled him to check the motion, 
or stop suddenly when required. Ten miles an 
hour was the usual speed, and seemed scarcely 
to require an effort from a single horse that 
drew the load, so seldom was there any strain 
on the traces; and the smooth and eqoablo 
motion of the coach was a constant theme of 
congratulation among the passengers. The lino 
originally consisted of a single pair of rails, 
with sidings at frequent intervals, at which 
vehicles, or coal trains, passed each other. 
Traffic became at once so lively on this short 
road, that a fair dividend was earned the first 
year. A n intercourse and t rade seemed to arise 
out of nothing, and no one knew how ; and 
altogether the circumstance of bustle and 
activity which appeared along the line, with 
of passengers going and returning, 
' surprise to the whole neigh- 
Such was the birth of the infant 
which in thirty years has grown to be a tremen- 
dous giant 

In the following year, two of Stephenson a 
locomotives were employed in the coal trans- 
port on tho line. In addition to the horses. It 
was no uncommon sight to see one of these 
engines drawing behind it a train of loaded 
wagons, weighing ninety-two tuns, at the rate 
of five miles an hour. In those days Rteain 
whistles had not yet come into use ; atid the 
firemen, to give notice of their approach after 
nightfall, threw up high into the air. from thnc 
time, a shovel full of red hot cinders, which 
could be seen at a considerable distance by 



those moving in the opposite direction. With- 
suggest the idea of rails made entirely of iron. | out a load, the speed of the engines was, not 
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unfreqnently, fifteen miles an hoar — a mo«t 
exbiliratinp rate of traveling, which at that 
period wlu regarded as little less than mar- 
velous. 

The first railroad in the United States was 
constructed in 1825, from the Quincy quarries 
to Neponset river, a distance of three miles. 
It was used solely for the transportation of the 
product of the quarries. The first road for the 
conveyance of passengers was the Mohawk 



s> similar 
model was exhib- 
iting, the same 
year, at the oppo- 
site end of the 
kingdom. Smy- 
ington's locomo- 
tive was then 
shown in the 
house of Mr. Gil- 
bert Meaaom, at 
Edinburgh. He 
pursued the ex- 
periment, and, in 
1795, worked a 
steam-engine on a 
line of turnpike 
tid the adjoining 
that by Trcvithick 



road, in Lanarkshire 
county. Then followed 
and Vivian, in 1802, which ran on the Merthyr 
tram-way, and drew a load of ten tuna at the 
rate of five miles per hour. Slight ridges were 
left in the edge of the wheels and on the trams, 
to prevent their slipping round, and to insure 
a forward movement That, without this pre- 
caution, there could be adhesion or advance, 
was an idea that long prevailed. The cause 



and Hudson, running from Albany to Schenee- of this slipping lay in the construction of th 



tody, a distance of sixteen miles. The company 
received their charter from the State of New 
York, in 1826, and we believe a portion of the 
in operation in 1828, As in those 
i it was deemed impossible for a locomotive 
engine to ascend any considerable grade, and 
as there is a steep descent at both the Mohawk 
and Iludson rivers, at either end of the line, 
stationary engines were used on the Inclined 
planes ; since, however, portions of the road 
have been reconstructed, and this difficulty 
obviated. This road is now the eastern section 
of the New York State Central railroad. 

From 1830, the construction of railroads in 
every section of the country has been so rapid 
and extensive, that they arc now familiarized 
to the sight and understanding of every reader ; 
and without further comment on the history of 
road*, we will turn to the main intention of 
this paper-the history and description of the 
Locomotive Engine. 

Although the suggestion of steam as a motive 
power is claimed for several parties, undoubt- 
edly the first practical idea of applying steam 
• to wheeled carriages is due to Dr. Rob- 
It was communicated to Watt, 
in 1759. Some time afterward, the latter made 
a model of a high-pressure locomotive, and 
described its principles In his fourth patent, in 
1784, which, among certain improvements, spe- 
cified " a portable steam engine and machinery 



of the safety of his 
mentioned the subject to one of bis friends. 
Murdoch, who, three years afterward, con- 
structed the model of a locomotive which 
proved the correctness of the previous calcula- 
tions. « This engine," we are told. " was made 
in 1787. and persons are still alive who saw it 
In that year, drive a small wagon round a room 
at his house at Redruth, in Cornwall." Amons 
those who saw It, was Richard Trcvithick, who: 
fn 1802, took out a patent for a similar inven- 



engine, which had but one cylinder, and the 
crank having to pass two centers during one 
revolution of the wheel ; the consequence wai 
an occasional glow dragging motion. Trevl 
thick, who was a man of great ability, and one 
to whom steam locomotion is much indebted, 
afterward mode a carriage to run on common 
roads, which combined several arrangements 
Dow in uwt. The fireplace was surrounded by 
water, and the waste steam blown off through 
the smoke-pipe, to produce a draught The 
cylinder was placed inside the boiler, for econ- 
omy of beat, and the fore-wbecls made to turn 
with cranks in connection with the piston-rod : 
but with one cylinder only, the motion was very 
irregular. This engine was exhibited on one of 
the roads iu Lambeth, in 1806, without, how- 
ever, exciting more than a temporary interest. 
Three years previously, another locomotive by 
Trcvithick had blown up — an accident which 
created so much dread of high-pressure steam 
carriages, that a feeling of alarm arose respect- 
ing their use, which, in some quarters, was long 
in being dispelled. 

Blonkinsop, of Middletown Colliery, near 
Leeds, constructed a locomotive in 1811, the 
wheels of which were cogged and ran in toothed 
rails ; a noisy contrivance, intended to over- 
come the imaginary difficulty — want of bite — 
and effectually prevented rapid motion by Us 
enormous friction. The engine had two cylin- 



Singulorly * n |to the rear of his engine, intending by th* 
alternate walking motion, to propel it continu- 
ally onward, and prevent the slipping of the 
wheels on the rails. Considerable ingenuity 
was displayed In this contrivance, which per- 
formed well, and In certain oases might be en- 
ployed with advantage, but it was not well 
adapted to locomotive propulsion. The diffi- 
culty against which it was especially applied, 
was soon proved to have no existence. 

During the same year, Blackctt repeated 
Trevfthick-a experiments at Wylam, in Nor- 
thumberland, and the fact was satisfactorily 
demonstrated that, in ordinary circumstances, 
and with clean rails, the adhesion between the 
wheel and the rail was sufficient to cause a 
progressive motion. It would have been 
proved long before hod the engine and tram- 
plates been heavier : both were too light ; and 
the slipping so much complained of had been 
an accidental not a necessary consequence. 
Meantime, Stephenson, was busy at Killing 
worth, in another part of Northumberland, 
making and testing locomotives. In 1814. be 
verified the experiments of other Inventors, 
and went beyond them all in the perfection and 
performance of his machinery. He took oat 
patents in the two following years for engines, 
that with a load of twenty tuns, and on smooth 
rails, would travel five miles an hour, and tea 
miles without a load. No better result at that 
time was looked for. The possibility of trans- 
porting heavy gooda with facility at a slow 
pace having been demonstrated, all that 
remained was to make it available. 

Early in 1829, before the completion of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railroad, the com- 
pany sent a deputation to Killingworth, to wit- 
ness the workings of the locomotives, w ith the 
view to the employment of a similar power an 
their line when put in operation. Although 
the rails were not laid with that precision now 
considered so Indispensable, the deputation 
found that the locomotives had been kept at 
work with much regularity, drawing heavily 
laden trains of wagons from tho coal-pita to 
the ships in the Tyne. The deputation reported 
in favor of steam locomotive power, and in 
accordance with their decision, the company 
offered a premium of £500, for the best loco- 
motive engine, which should draw on a level 
plane three times its own weight, at ten miles 
an hour, which was hot to exceed six tuns. 
There were several other stipulations, among 
which the cost of tho machine was not to 
exceed £550 ; the height of the chimney was 
restricted to fifteen feet, and lha pressure 01 
the boiler to fifty pounds the square inch, and 
was to consume its own smoke ; be supported 



which preceded it, and labored along at five 
miloa an hour. The Chapman*' came next 
with a now plan, a chain stretched from one 
end to the other, along the middle of a tram- 
way, waB passed once around a wheel fixed 
the carriage, and this wheel being 
to revolve by the action of the machinery, 
its bite on the chain caused the whole to move 
forward. This method involved so great an 
amount of friotion, that it was abandoned 
almost as soon as tried Brunton followed, in 
1813, with 



The 8th of October, 1829, waa fixed for the 
trial, and on the appointed day, five engines 
were brought forward to contend for the prize ; 
a competition which Involved a vast deal more 
than the winning of £500. Stephenson was 
there with hia " Rocket ;" Hackworth, with the 
» Sansparcil f Braithwait and Kricson, with the 
" Novelty;" Burstall, with the " Perseverance j" 
and Brandreth with the " Cyclopcde." The lat- 
ter was a horse-locomotive, and waa therefore not 
considered aa entitled to run for the prize. It 
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bat its speed wm only about six miles m hour. 
After a brief trial, tbe " Perseverance " was 
withdrawn, tearing the three first mentioned the 
aole contenders. Tbe test assigned, was to ran 
* distance of thirty miles, at not lew than ten 
miles an hour, backward and forward along 
a two mile level, near Rainhill, with a load 
three time* the weight of the engine. The 
" Novelty," after running twice along the level, 
was disabled by failure of the boiler plater, 
and withdrawn. The " Sanspareil " traversed 
eight time*, at a speed of nearly fifteen miles an 
hoar, when it was stopped by derangement of 
tbe machinery. The " Rocket," was tbe only one 
to Blind tbe test and satisfy the conditions. 
This engine traveled over the stipulated thirty 
miles, in two hours and about seven minutes, 
with a speed at times of twenty-nine miles an 
boor, and at tbe slowest, nearly twelve ; in the 
latter case exceeding tbe advertised maximum, 
in the former tripling it, and of coarse gaining 
the prise. Here was a result t An achievement 
unexpected, as to he almost 
Was it not a delusioi? had it been 
really accomplished T and could it be done 
again? When Mr. Stephenson was examined 
before a committee of the House of Parliament, 
some four years previous to this triumph with 
tbe "Rocket," he stated, that he saw no difficulty 
: a locomotive that would travel 
i to twenty miles per hour— which 
: provoked one of the members to reply, 
that the engineer could be only fit for a lunatic 
asylum. Even Mr. Nicholas Wood, who was 
Appointed one of tbe judges to award this pre- 
mium of £500, had a abort time previously, 
published his opinion respecting locomotives, 
m follows :— " It Is far from my wish to pro- 
mulgate to the world, that tho ridiculous 
expectations, or rather professions of the 
enthusiastic specnlatist will be realized, and 
that we shall see engines traveling at the rate 
of twelve, sixteen, eighteen or twenty miles an 
hour. Nothing can do more harm toward 
their adoption or general lmprovemcn 
the promulgation of such nonsense." 
that the directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railroad, In a measure agreed with 
this opinion, 1b evident from their appointing 
Mr. Wood an umpire, and only requiring the 
engines to travel with three times their weight, 
at ten miles an hour. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of a most limited circle of truly scientific 
and practical men, who from actual experiment 
bad demonstrated the fact to be otherwise, tbe 
general opinion at that time was— even should 
the whale system of railroad traveling be per- 
fected according to tbe most sanguine expecta- 
tion of its projectors — the maximum of speed 
obtained, under any circumstances, coo Id not 
exceed ten miles per hour. Thus the perform- 
tvno»»r the "Rocket," had such a startling effect, 
not only on the local community where It 
occurred, but throughout tbe whole civilised 
world ; and from that moment is mark"! the 
grand epoch In rapid locomotion, which baa by 
of Improvements arrived at tbe 



Tbe inventive talent of oar own country has 
been ranch exercised In the steam power, and 
its applianoo to navigation, has rendered the 
nniU'j of Fulton immortal and tbe locality ot 
the Hudson river, em memorable in history. 



But we were not without experiments In the 
steam carriage, and finally, when that import- 
ant fact was promulgated, its greatest perfec- 
tion was first arrived at by our own skillful 
mechanics and engineers. However, as early 
as 1772, Oliver Evans, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, began to experiment on steam, with a 
view toward employing it as a substitute for 
animal power. Iu 1786, ho petitioned the leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, for the exclusive 
right to use his improvements in mills, and his 
tttam \cagoni, in that State. The committee to 
whom the petition was referred, heard him very 
patiently while he described the mill improve- 
ments, but bis representations concerning steam 
wagons, made them think him insane ; his peti- 
tion, as regarded the wagon, was refused 
Evans foresaw that steam would one day be 
the prime agent of locomotion, and he fre- 
quently declared that the time would come 
when travelers would bo conveyed on turnpike 
roads at the rata of fifteen miles an hour, or 
three hundred miles a day, by a coutrivancc 
similar to his own. In 1£04, Mr. Evans, applied 
steam power to the propulsion of a boat upon dry 
land. The boat was built for a dredge, and as 
the workriiop was at some distance from tho 
water, It was launched by fitting np driving 
wheels under it, and runniug it over land and 
into tho water. There are 
who might be mentioned iu this 

The cause of motion in a steam engine, is the 
steam generated from the water in tho boiler. 
And tbe true and ultimate source of the power 
of steam, is contained in the beat applied for 
tbe conversion of the water Into steam. The 
of steam is derived from its force of 
elastic property, and it Is beat 
which expands all matter within its influence, 
whether solid or fluid. We will observe the 
effects attendant upon tbe conversion of water 
into steam. Suppose an open vessel containing 
water at Its common temperature, to be placed 
over a fire. As soon as the temperature of tho 
is raised above that of the 
a silent and insenaUik 
When the temperature has been 
raised to tbe point indicated by 212° Fahren- 
heit, boiling commences. The cvaportion at 
this period bu» usstinied the form of a vapor, 
equal to the pressure of the atmosphere,, or 14 7 
against the vacuum. That is, a piston fitting 
tight to a cylinder, from whence tbe afar has 
been exhausted, might be driven by the force 
of this vapor, with an intensity of pressure 
equal to 14-7 per square inch of tho surface of 
the piston. If, now, we Increase the tempera- 
ture above 212°, a violent ebulition ensues, and 
the surplus heat above the boiling point is dis- 
charged, as f.i*t as applied in the vapor genera- 
ted by its application. And no amount of heat 
would suflku to iucre&K' tin} temperature of 

i hi) water beyond this point, for tbe water 
would become entirely evaporated in the steam 
which would carry off" soch heat. But, if while 
the temperature of the water remains at 212°, 
wo close the vessel, wo can apply 
heat, and it will be retained in 
witbin tbe vessel. Tho ebulition will be 
stopped at tbe force of the bubbles of steam 
rising from tho bottom of tbe vessel, being uo 
more than eorua 1 to tho force of the steam con- 



in the closed chamber above the surface 
of the water, the two forces are equalized, and 
the surface of the water remains tranquil 
Now, while at 212°, the steam collected in the 
upper part of the vessel had expelled the 
atmosphere, and was in equilibrium with it ; by 
continuing the process of generation, a greater 
weight of steam is formed in the same compass, 
and we can see now that this steam, in striving 
to restore its original proportion of weight, 
compass and force, at 212°, is enabled to mani- 
fest the effects which wc consider asjmMr. Its 
tendency to expand, measures its power, and 
the power can be measured by the resistance 
uccessary to prevent its expansion. 

It is obvious that the power of heat, although 
always the same, Is differently effective upon 
different snbstancea. Water has no cohesion 
among its particles, bence beat has only to con- 
tend with the gravity or weight of these parti- 
cles, and this is lessened as the water is heated 
to successively higher points, so that If 21 29 
can raise water into steam of the pressure of 
one atmosphere, 250° is enabled to raise it to a 
pressure of two atmospheres, while 290° will 
raise it to a pressure ot ftmr, and 350° to tight 
atmospheres, and so on. Tbe resistance to tbe 
change of form diminishes so fast, that beat 
applied In amounts, in an arithmetical j 



Tbe ebulition of water is the result of a cir- 
culation of particles, and is performed in verti- 
cal planes. With solids, beat Is communicated 
by their conductinjr power. If heat be applied 
to water, that portion which receives tbe heat, 
becomes rarified, ascends, gives off its vspor, 
and descends again in regular order. It is the 
regular and constant succession of those opera- 
tions that constitute the phenomenon of boiling. 
If beat be applied to the side of a vessel, tho 
water contained below that point can receive 
but little beat and can never be made to boil. 
Stoam is invisible, but becomes visible upon 
in the form of a cloud of vapor, 
is of a pressure of the atmosphere 49- 
100 of its specific gravity. The force of steam 
is the same at tbe boiling point of every liquid. 

Having described the prominent properties 
of steam, it remains to show in what manner 
its useful effects may be realized in the produc- 
tion of power for locomotive purposes. Any 



within itself the means for the genera- 
tion of steam, its application to produco 
motion within tbe machine itself ; and, also, 
the propulsion of the whole upon the road. A 
complete locomotive steam engine, therefore, 
combiues three distinct arrangements for reali- 
zing these conditions. The source of power 
lies in tbe boiler and fire-box ; the cylinders, 
valves, piston, and tbe connections, are tbe 
means by which it is applied to produce motion 
within the muchino ; and the wheels by their 
tractive force or adhesion to tbe rails, secure 
the locomotion of the machinery which impels 
them, and also, from their surplus power above 
what is necessary to move the engine alone, 
the drangfat of a great load upon the rails. It 
is therefore necessary to understand the con- 
struction of each of these parts, and also thn. 
general arrangement by which they are com- ** 
bined in the production of power. 
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A SECTIONAL VIEW OF TUB LOCOMOTIVE. 



A reference to the 
nerve to show the construction of an 
eight-wheeled engine, a* divided in the direc- 
tion of the length of the boiler, so M to show 
the entire machinery for generating and apply- 
ing the power. The boiler A, in which the 
steam is flirt produced, U of a cylindrical form, 
having a furnace or fire-box, B, at one end, sur- 
rounded I iy a water caning a a, communicating 
with (be boiler, and which is to prevent the 
destruction of the platen of which the flre-box 
is formed, by the intense heat of the fire. The 
platen which form the outside of this water 
casing arc united to the cylindrical part of the 
boiler, and form what U called tho outside fire- 
box. Thix outside flre-box rapports the fur- 
nace, or fire-box proper, by a number of stay 
bolls, seen at 6 b ; these bolta being screwed at 
their end* into the sides of both fire-boxes, c 
is the grate, the bottom of the fire-box being 
open to admit the air necessary for the combus- 
tion of the fuel, and v is the door through 
which the fuel Is admitted. At e c are abown a 
number or small copper tubes, their purpose 
being to convey the heated air through the 
boiler from the fire-box to the smoke-box, x. 
The arrangement of these tubes may be battle 
understood by an inspection of the cat desig- 
nated Strlion of a betitr, which shows the fire- 
box and boiler di- 
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ter. They are 
very small, and 
are placed so as 
to be bu t J 
or an inch apart 
in any direction. 
They are, also, 
very thin, so to 
communicate the 
heat passing 
through them to ■ 
the water which surrounds them, and which 
generally stands four or five inches above their 
upper or top row. It is the surface of the flre- 
box and the exterior surfaces of these tubes 
heating surface of the 



' boiler. That portion of the boiler above the 
| water-level (which is shown by the dotted line) 
I is the steam-room of the boiler, and is occupied 
by the steam generated from the water above and 
among the tubes and in the water space around 
the fire-box. The forward compartment of the 
boiler, or smoke-box, at e, receives the surplus 
of the heated air not communicated to the 
water, and the gaseous products or the combus- 
tion of the fuel in the fire-box ; and the chim- 
ney r, provides for their escape into the open 
air. The draught of the fire through the tubes 
is excited artificially by the escape of tho steam 
from the cylinders of the engine, the arrange- 
ment and operation of which we shall presently 
explain. This, then, is the arrangement by 
which the power applied to produce locomo- 
tion is first generated. The peculiar form givsn 
to the boiler, the contact of water with the 
sides and top of the fire-box, and the great 
extent of heating surface afforded by the dispo- 
sition of the tubes, secure the rapid production 
of a vast volume of steam within very restricted 
limits. 

The second division of tho entire arrange- 
ment of the engine is that in which the power 
already generated is applied to produce motion 
within the machine. Upon the top of the 
boiler a cylindrical chamber or dome, o, Is 
formed, aud the pipe which conveys the steam 
from the boiler penetrates it, as seen at n. 
The object of elevating the mouth of the 
steam feed-pipe is to prevent the motion of 
the engine from throwing particles of water 
into it, to be carried into tho cylinders and to 
oppose a load to the motion of the engine. The 
mouth of this pipe Is covered by a valve, pro- 
vided with ports or openings to admit steam 
within it, and the admission of steam is gov- 
erned by the motion communicated to the 
valvo through Its lover y, rod A, and starting 
lever i, without the boiler and accessible from 
the foot-board, where the engineer or driver 



In the drawing, this valve is repre- 
sented open, and the steam is descending 
through the pipe. In which it passes along 
through the partition between tho boiler and 
■moke-box and down through the branch-pipe i 



This steam-chest 
end of the cyl- 
inder m, by the passages seen in the draw- 
ing, and steam is admitted through these 
passages,* alternately to each end of the 
cylinder by a sliding valve, seen at n. 
Within the cylinder Is the piston l, against 
which the pressure of the steam is exerted 
to produce motion. In the position given 
to the valve x, in the drawing, the left- 
steam to that end of the cylinder to 
press the piston in the direction of the 
arrow. There is also a quantity of tteatn 
on the right hand of the piston which was 
employed in the preceding stroke to 
force the piston to the left hand of the 
cylinder; and its work being now done, 
it is escaping through the right hand 
passage, and turning in a cavity in the 
under side of the valve Into a third pas- 
sage on the face of the cylinder, and which 
is situated betwscn the two induction pass- 
ages already mentioned. The exhaust steam is 
carried in thin last passage a 
around the cylinder, and passe 
opening on the side of the same, into the bottom 
of a vertical pipe, part of which is seen at & : tho 
mouth of this pipe is considerably contracted, 
as seen in the drawing, and the resistance 
given by this contraction to the exit of the 
steam makes it discharge in a very 
blast. This powerful draught at the 
of the tubes excites the passage of the heated 
air through them, and causes a great intensity 
in the fire. Without this artificial draught the 
boiler could not, from its proportions of fire 
surface, generate sufficient steam to supply the 
cylinders. 

We have seen the steam entering by the left 
hand passage within the cylinder, and impel- 
ling the piston toward the opposite end of the 
same. As the piston approaches the right hand 
termination of its stroke, the valve k is made 
to shift its position in the steam-chest, and to 
close the left hand passage, and likewise, by 
the same motion, to open the opposite or right 
hand one. The left hand passage is fully closed 
when the piston is within three or four Inches) 
of the end of the cylinder, and the right hand 
passage, almost at the same instant, begins to 
open, so that the full pressure of steam is ex- 
erted against the right hand side of the piston 
before it actually has completed its stroke In 
that direction. This advance of the valve on 
the piston is termed the W of the valve, and 
when confined within certain limits, is found 
to Increase the speed of the engine, as It allows 
the steam to act with a concussive force, like 
that of a spring at the ends of the strokes, so 
as to lose no time in changing the motion of 



its return stroke, and while it is in Its I 
the valve moves likewise in tho same direction, 
uncovering the right hand passage more and 
more, until (when the piston has returned to 
the position abown in tho drawing, or to the 
middle of the stroke 1 this passage is fully open ; 
the same a- the left hand passage shown in tho 
drawing, to admit steam for 
stroke. 
The motion of the i 
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cavity on its under side to the left hand pas- 
sage, and the steam which, during the preceding 
stroke, was admitted through that passage, will 
now discharge through it, aud paw into the 
exhaust port, and np the exhaust pipe x, as 
already described. Ity the time the piston bus 
reached the middle or its stroke, the valve will 
have reached the end of Its motion on the face 
of the cylinder, and will begin to move the con- 
trary way, so that, during the last half of the 
stroke of the piston, the piston and valve move 
in opposite direction*. The cavity on the under 
side of the valve in which the steam turns from 
the induction into the eduction port, must 
receive such a width of opening as to allow the 
exhaust steam to commence its escape from 
one end of the cylinder before steam is admit- 
ted to the opposite end ; so that if. for instance, 
the lead of ths valve on the induction side 
be i of an inch, the exhaust must have a lead 
of about 4 inch. In other words, when one 
steam port is taking steam through { of an 
inch, the other port must be discharging steam 
through i of an inch. This Is necessary for the 
free escape of the. steam, that it may oppose no 
load to the progress of the engines. We are now 
to show how the motion of the piston is com- 
municated to the wheels, and in what manner 
the sliding valve k, is moved within the steam- 
chest, so as to regulate the admission of steam 
to the cylinder ; and to guard against any mis- 
conception on the part of the reader, we will say 
hers, there are two steam chests and two valves 
arfa* cylinders, together with two entire, but 
similar, arrangements for communicating the 
power exerted against the pistons to the wheels. 
The drawing will admit of the representation 
of but one tngine (the cylinder and its valve and 
piston being the engine), the other being behind 
the one wo have shown. The steampipe n, after 
passing through the partition between the boiler 
and smoke-box, is divided into two smaller 
pipes, one of which conveys the steam to each 
cylinder. Within the center of the body of 
the piston is keyed the rod r, which passes 
through a stuffing-box in the cover of the 
cylinder, and is attached at its other end, 
to a cross-head having a pin or bearing for a 



connecting-rod. This cross-head is also at- 
tached to guides, to insure the motion of the 
piston-rod in the line of the axis of the cylin- 
der. The connecting-rod r takes hold of this 
pin at one end, and at the other to a wrist or 
bearing of the crank axle «. upon the extremi- 
ties of which axle are keyed the driving wheels 
of the engine. As there are two cylinders 
and connecting-rods, there are necessarily 
two cranks in this axle, and they arc placed 
at right angles,, 'one with the other ; so that 
one piston may be exerting its entire force 
against it. while the other is changing the 
direction of its motion, and is exerting but 
comparatively little power. The alternate 
motion of the pistons is thus converted into a 
continuous circular motion, and it is from this 
motion that ■ the movement for operating the 
valves is derived in the following manner : — 
Four eccentric pulleys, the action of which is the 
same as that of short cranks, are affixed to the 
axle, between the two cranks. There are two 
eccentrics for each cylinder, one being set at 
such an angle with tho crank for that cylinder 
as to give the proper motion to the volve for a 
forward motion of tha engine, and the other to 
produce a backward or retrograde motion. 
These eccentrics are encircled each with a brass 
strap, to which is attached a rod I, having a 
hook at its remote end. At u U a rock shaft 
provided with arms on its upper and lower 
sides. If the hook of the forward eccentric rod 
Is? dropped on a pin in the lower arm, the 
motion of the forward eccentric will he commu- 
nicated to the valve, through the rock-shaft u 
and its upper arm, and the valve-stem r. And 
so of the hook in the backward eccentric 
rod. Another shaft, mounted 'with arms or 
cams, and governed by a lever within reach 
of the engineer, is mode to throw out either 
the forward or backward, or all the hooks in 
the eccentric rods. This shaft is laid immedi- 
ately beneath the books, and traverses in the 
same direction as the rock shaft u. 

It will now be easy to trace the operations of 
the steam, and of the machinery put in motion 
by its action on the piston. The throttle-valve 
at tha month of the steampipe a, being opened 



by the lever i, the steaaawlll be admit- 
ted within the pipe, and will descend 
through It and through the branch-pipe 
i, into the steam-chest i. From here it 
will ttnd its way into the cylinder 
through whichever passage that may be 
open ; and as that is here the left baud 
one, it will be admitted to press against 
the left hand side of the piston and to 
move it toward the opposite end of the 
cylinder by which time the right hand 
passage will hare been opened to admit 
"team to force the piston back again. 
The motion of the piston will be com- 
municated to the axle of the driving 
wheels through the plstod-rod p. con- 
necting rod r, and crank < ; and the 
motion so transmitted will cause the 
eccentrics to turn, and by their motion 
to operate the valve through the eccen- 
tric rod /, rock shaft and arms u, and 
valve stem v, so as to maintain the 
admission of steam to the cylinder in 
the manner described. The driving 
wheels, as they are turned, will, by 
their adhesion to the rails, move along the 
engine and its load ; and the constant occur- 
rence of these motions in the piston, valve, and 
their subordinate connection, will maintain the 
action necessary to produce this required pro- 
gressive motion of the machine. 

Of the remaining parts of the engine, o 
shows an additional 'pair of driving wheels, 
connected with thqsb fixed to the crank axle, 
and turning witba'them. The object of this 
second pair of wheels is to obtain a greater 
adhesion to the rails than with only one pair, 
and also to relieve the principal pair of drivers 
from the great weight of the engiue, which 
would otherwise come upon them, at least, all 
that portion hot supported by the truck-wheels t. 
The drivers on the crank axle generally have 
plain rims, while those on the hind axle havo 
llunges on their inner sides, as likewise the for- 
ward or truck wheels, in order to keep the 
engine on the rails. The lour forward wheels 
arc combined in a separate frame, which turns 
around a pintal secured to the body of the 
engine, and is to facilitate the passage of the 
enpno around curves. There are springs 
oyer' the bearings of the wheels to relieve 
the engine from shocks arising from ine- 
qualities passed over on the rails. There are 
pumps which ore not shown In the drawing for 
supplying the boiler with water, as it is evapo- 
rated in the production of steam. These are 
of the forcing kind, and are attached to the 
cross-bead or to a pin on the outside of 
the driving wheels. The lioiler is provided 
with a pair of safety valves to provide 
for the escape of steam when it attains an 
unnecessary pressure, and the engine has also 
a whistle and bell for alarms and signals. 
Many recent engines have expansion or cut-off 
valves, a sandbox for sanding the rails, to aid ad- 
hesion in wet or slippery wealhcr.and a few other 
additions for various purposes ; but from what 
we have here written, we believe any one may 
acqnaint himself with the general arrangement 
and operation of the locomotive engine. 

To convey an Idea of the capabilities of 
recently constructed locomotives, we instance 
the following facta: their velocity, of at times 
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or eighty mile* an hour, may be 
increased when stronger materials or modes of 
construction shall be discovered. A cannon 
ball, iu IU swiftest flight, travels four times 
faster only than the seventy-milcs-on-hour 
express train. The phonomena of passing ob- 
ject*, observed during such rapid locomotion, 
are most remarkable : the steam Oils and leaves 
the cylinder twenty times in a second ; twenty 
times in a second the piston advances and 
returns, and the oafblow of steam sounds as a 
a continuous whiz, so inappreciable arc the 
intervals between the rapid strokes. The driv- 
ing wheels, eight feet in diameter, revolve live 
times in a second, and at every beating of a 
clock, the mighty engine dashes over thirty- 
five yards of ground ! 

The development of the locomotive has been 
wonderful. From its earliest and most primi- 
tive condition, it has attained to new form*, 
new proportions, and new and vastly increased 
usefulness. Side by side, also, with its own 
progress and Improvement, have been that of 
the now mammoth establishments devoted to 
Its construction. A wide interest attaches to 
this great advancement, in both the manufac- 
ture and the manufactory. Iu the great works 
which form the subject of our present notice, 
the locomotive has been originated and ma- 
tured in its most varied and valuable forms, 
and its production has here reached an exteut 
unequalled in any other establishment in the 
world. 

Among those who, by thought and practical 
experiment, paid much attention to the con- 
struction of the locomotive engine, was Col- 
onel Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Army, who, in 1830, received letters patent for 
" certain improvements in the construction of 
locomotives and other steam engines.'' 

In March, 1831, a company, consisting of 
Colonel Long, General I'srker, George D. 
vVethcrcll, Dr. Richard Harlan, and William 
Norris. was formed at Philadelphia, under the 
title of " The American Steam Carriage Com- 
pany," to build "locomotors" (as they were 
colled at that time) after the designs of Colo- 



nel Long, which, among other qualities, were 
intended for the use of anthracite coal :is fuel. 
The first engine was built under the immediate 
superintendence of Colonel Long, at the Pha-nix 
Foundry, Kensington. On the 4th of July, 
1832, it was placed upon the Newcastle aud 
Frenchtown railroad, and steam raised, amid 
tho .hope* and anxieties of the projector and 
bis officiates. But, on trial, it was found their 
first attempt was a failure, in consequence of 
the limited grate and lire surface. The loco- 
motor would run a mile at fair speed, but 
would then quickly come to a stand, until a 
fresh supply of steam was generated. 

After this 
practical exper- 
iment in grate, 
surface, Colonel 
Long construc- 
ted and finished, 
in June, 1833, 
the locomotor 
"Black Hawk," 
which perform- 
ed successfully 
on the Colum- 
bian, and after, 
on the German- 
town railroad. 
In this locomo- 
tor there was 
no want of 
steam, and its 
perform* n c e 8 
were re g u 1 a r 
and always on 
time. At this 
period, all the 
first associates, 

except Mr. Norris, had withdrawn their several 
interests, leaving Long and Norris to continue 
the manufacture of locomotives on their own 
account. They accordingly, in the year 1834, 
constructed three locomotives, to bum anthra- 
cite coal, for a Boston railroad company ; but 
although their geuernl performance woe an good 
as those of other manufacturers of that day. 
yet they were condemned solely because a cool 



fire required better attention on the 
part of the engine driver, than a 
wood fire. These locomotives, how- 
ever, were afterward used for the 
san I and gravel trains at a most 
economical rate. And " Old Buck 
Hawk " is stiU on its wheels, bat 
in a perfect state of rest, in which it 
has reposed twenty-one years. 
In 1894, public dutlescalllngCol- 
WL onel Long from Philadelphia, he 
]k^£ "TJ, di«po*ed of his interest (n the loco- 
motive business to Mr. Norris, who 
thus became the sole owner, and, 
profiting by the hard-earned experi- 
ence gained in previous efforts, after 
rauob labor, he succeeded in finish- 
ing the locomotive "Star," which 
jerformed successfully on the G«r- 
m an town railroad. In the lost-men- 
tioned year, Mr. Norris determined 
to open a shop of bis own, and to 
put bis resolution into immediate 
effect, he obtained possession of an 
old stable thot had formerly be- 
longed to Colonel Hamilton, situated on Busb- 
hilL This shop, which was the nucleus 
of the present extensive works, commenced 
operations with six workmen, whose united 
wages were thirty-six dollars per week. The 
power was furnished from the adjoining wheel- 
wright shop of Messrs. Rush A Mulenburgh,* by 
a connecting shaft through a hole in the wall. 
At that period, railroads were hardly more than 
an exciting fiction, the capital, enterprise, and 
public spirit of the country being beyond their 
influence. The practicability, even, of steam 
locomotion was not generally admitted, and 
there were many, indeed, who denied its 
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bility. Had the principle of the locomotive, 
however, been generally recognized, its con- 
struction would not have been, at thai time, an 
easy and attractive task. The mechanical 
skill which prevailed a quarter of a century 
ugo, was imperfect at the best. There were no 
large bodies of men at command, baviug pro- 
i«-r and distinctive training in each of the 

• sir Koah ni a ton In In of OttTir Etui. 
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, or. mora properly, the arts, which are 
embraced in locomotive building. Much lew 
were known the construction and the use of 
those wonderful modern tools and engines by 
which Iron and steel are now wrought into 
every geometrical form, and with nearly the 
aame facility as soft and yielding wood. The 
turning engine, even, was a rode and primitive 
affair, whilst moot other machines, now com- 
mon in mechanical establishments, were wholly 
unknown. We have seen a letter from a man- 
ufacturer of that date, which thus clearly and 
practically illustrates the embarrassing condi- 
tion of affairs in that particular :— " Our career 
has not been a long one, yet it has been so long 
as to embrace the infancy and youth of mechan- 
ical operations in this country. When we 
commenced, in 1828, there was not a planing 
machine known ; screw-cutting and drill presses 
and shaping machines by power, were scarcely 
thought of. Slide rests were sometimes used, 
but turning was generally done with the long- 
handled ' button haul' and ' hook took,' and 
the finishing was done by the hand hammer and 
chisel. Steam joints were made with a lead 
ring on a rough surface, and packed with rusted 
iron borings.'' Under such circumstances, 
many of the great establishments now holding 
high rank for the extent and quality of their 
productions, were commenced. 

The locomotive builder of that day hod thus 
not only to contend with the popular unbelief 
in the success of his efforts, but had also to 
procure, and to teach, suitable workmen for 
the execution of his designs. Not always, how- 
ever, could men be found having sufficient 
capacity to learn, or sach as were contented to 
be taught farther than in the first steps of the 
business. As men acquired a partial Insight of 
the new work, they were apt to grow presump- 
tuous and exacting ; and it was only by a ready 
knowledge of human nature, by liberal com- 



pensation, and the possession of a strong per- 
sonal influence over this class of individuals, 
that they could be always kept in a state of 
proper discipline and efficiency. Nothing short 
of the practical talent competent to the per- 
fection of the locomotive, could have supplied 
the machinery and fixtures necessary for lis 
construction. The tools sow in use In the 
Nobbis Locomotive Work* are evidence of the 
industry with which these adaptations have 
been made, and of the practical appreciation 
of current improvements, which has abided, 
from the first, with the management of these 
works. The parts of a locomotive are so nume- 
rous, and so different In their form and mate- 
rials, the introduction of improvements and 
alterations have been so rapid, and the mutual 
adjustment and fitness of one part to another 
10 necessary, that an engine factory comprises 
within i tself many different factories or branches 
of manufacture, all bearing on one point. 
There are, however, certain broad distinctions 
which serve to indicate the general character 
of the operations. First, there is the rough 
material — iron, steel, copper, or brass, in the 
form of sheets, bars and rods ; and then imple- 
ments and processes whereby these are wrought 
up into usable form, such as those connected 
with rolling, drawing, casting, forging, bor- 
ing, turning, planing, drilling, cutting, filing, 
poUshing, and other mechanical operations. 
However varied may be the appearance of the 
engines produced at such factories, yet it Is by 
modifications of the processes here enumerated 
that they are all produced, the skill of the 
workman adapting the practical details to the 
purpose to which the engine is to be applied. 

From the day of its establishment, the career 
of the Norria Locomotive Works has been 
onward. Each month has added increased 
facilities to it- 1 - internal arrangement!!, and eaeh 
year to Its extent of territory. In l!\34 and 



1835, the manufacture having 
got well under weigh, Mr. Norris 
determined to secure an " excel- 
sior" reputation for his engines, 
and In 1834, a locomotive was 
produced that caused a second 
N Rocket " excitement. This 
engine, the ''George Washing- 
ton," mi the loth of July, 1836, 
ascended the Inclined plane on 
the Colombia and Philadelphia 
railroad, thus demonstrating the 
m.j«.rr v. t t.i ■! thvi heavy grades 
could be ascended and descended 
by trains of can, without the 
assistance of stationary engines 
and ropes, that had been pre- 
viously used for the purpose. 
This valuable demonstration at 
ones led to a new theory in the 
construction of railroads, and 
has saved immense sums, in the 
item of grading, In the construc- 
tion account As the first per- 
formances of the last-mentioned 
locom ..rl\r tiuii'k ■! another era 

in land transportation, we have 
coueluded to give the following 
condensed account from two arti- 
cles published in the "Railroad 
Journal " at that time : " The locomotive steam 
engine ' George Washington,' made for the State 
of Pennsylvania, by William Norria, of Philadel- 
phia, was placed on the Columbia and Phila- 
delphia railroad on Saturday afternoon, the 9th 
instant. On the following morning, her powers 
were tested in ascending the Inclined plane near 
Philadelphia, This plane Is 2,800 feet in length, 
with an ascent In that distance of 196 feet, 
or at the rate of 369 feet to the mile, or 7 feet 
rise In 100 feet, or 1 foot in 14. The weight of 
the engine Is 14,390 pounds only. The load 
attached weighed 19,200 pounds, Including the 
weight of twenty-four persons, who were on the 
tender and burden car. The engine started 
immediately at the base, without a running 
start, and dragged up said load of 19,200 
pounds the above distance of 2,800 feet, in the 
space of two minutes and one second, or at the 
rate of fifteen and a half miles per hour— pres- 
sure on the boiler, a fraction under sixty pounds 
to the square inch. The engine then descended 
the piano with the same load at various speed, 
frequently stopping to test the security — tho 
valves being reversed, or set for going ahead ; 
and when it was desired to stop altogether, tho 
steam was let on very slow, which brought her 
to a dead stand for a second or two, when tho 
would immediately start op the grade. In this* 
way, stopping and starting at pleasure, the time, 
occupied in descending the 2,800 feet was from 
twelve to fifteen minutes — thus testing the per- 
fect security of her performance on the plane. 
She again ascended the plane, with the same 
load, and took her place on the road the same 
morning, ready for use." 

The startling announcement of the signal 
success of this engine was doubted on all sides ; 
and to give ocular demonstration to all who 
chose to witness this triumph of skill and 
machinery, on the Ifltb of the same month, an 
exhibition of the qualities of this loconiotlv» 
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, which was attended by a large num- 
ber of gentlemen — engineers, director* and 
Otfceri ngafM in railroad matters. The 
ascent and older operations were peformedwith 
the name facility as on the former occasion, and 
the whole party present signed a certificate of 
the wonderful superiority of the Norris loco- 
motives. These performances were never 
equalled, and have never been surpassed, even 
to the present day. In the " George Washing- 
ton," four eccentrics were used, and a throw 
given to the valve, which gave to the eccentric 
a comb motion, the tu jilut ultra of rapid move- 
ments. This has proved one of the most valu- 
able improvements ever made In the construc- 
tion of the locomotive. Another improvement 
was effected here, in October, 
lb36, by making the connections 
all outside the frame. The 
" Washington County Farmer," 
.he first engine on tiii- principle, 
was successfully walked on the 
inclined plane, in that month. 

Of course, the performances of 
these engines and the reputation 
of their skillful constr u C t o r , 
spreitd with great rapidity, and in 
a few months they bad orders on 
European account on their books, 
which orders were promptly Ailed. 
In the summer of 1837, a corres- 
pondence was commenced with 
the engineers, of toe Gloucester 
and liirmingham Railway, Eng- 
land, which resulted In supplying 
that road with Mvrnirrn locomo- 
tives, the most of which are in 
use on their line at the present 
day. Fresh orders were received 
on their delivery, but in a few 
weeks after their receipt, they 
were countermanded. The jea- 
losies of the British builders were much 
excited, and they at once set to work to get 
rid of their too formidable rival. Through 
their, exertions, the Lords of the Treasury 
iuiud a drrrte forbidding the importation of 
lotometwe enginn into England. Thus John Bull 



protects his manufacturing interest In the 
great perfection of their productions, at one 
time, they thought they stood unrivalled. The 
rebuke from the " Quaker City " was not the 
first nor the last they have received from this 
side of the Atlantic ; and those who read the 
newspapers can readily perceive that we have 
not yet paid our full score on that account. 
But, to the locomotives. The English, at first, 
scoffed at the idea of anything superior In the 
steam locomotive line coming from America ; 
but when their most skillful engineers and 
mechanics repeatedly fmled in their various 
attempts to compete with the Norris locomotive, 
and on the same mad. and seeing that the lat- 
ter did really and truly perform double the duty 



But the reputation of the Norri* 
locomotive* was not limited to 
America and England ; their fame 
and renown bad now extruded 
through the whole continent of Hu- 
mp- . and orders for the handiwork 
of the brother* (several of whom had 
now become associated with Wil- 
liam in the manufacture) were re- 
ceived from the various countries 
that arc named in another port of 
thk* article. In 1 -t-t. William and 
Octavius A went to Austria, at the 
special Invitation of the head* of 
government, and while there, they 
for a period of Ave years took charge 
of the government shops for the 
construction of locomotive*; dur- 
.ng which time their system and 
improvements were thoroughly im- 
bued in all it* department*, and on 
their return they were loaded with 
valuable present*, not only from the 
Emperor himself, but from the great 
Russian Autocrat, Louis I'hillippo, 
and other crowned heads. 

We will now turn to our original intention, 
at the commencement of this paper, and with- 
out further historical account, endeavor to 
describe the establishment and it* extensive 
operations, that baa produced such a large 
number of " Iron Horses," — the works, whose 
shrill whistle can be beard in such an extended 
portion of the civilized world. Should we suc- 
ceed (and the reader will, on concluding the 
article, bring to mind the old stable and the 
limited extent of the works when first estab- 
lished), they will readily admit the truth of the 
old truism, that 

"Tall oak* from little aeorrm jrraw." 

The works, a* enlarged by the present pro- 
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of their own, they brought all their influence 
to hear with the government, and thus was pro- 
hibited the importation of American locomo- 
tive*. They, however, carefully copied the 
Norris improvements, and th«'y are now used 
by all thp English engine builders. 



prirtors, Messrs. Richard Norris A Son. are 
situated on Seventeenth, Hamilton, Fairvicw, 
and Morris streets, on the locality formerly 
known a* Bush-hill, now in the corporate limits 
of the city of Philadelphia. The whole extent 
Of territory covered is quite equal to one I 
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dred city lots. Many of the building* arc of 
recent erection, and newly all of them arc 
three stories high. Oar Artist has made a capi- 
tal birda-cye view of the whole ; and by turn- 
ing to the tinted plate, facing the title page, 
the reader will get a good idea of the extent 
and outside appearance of the whole works. In 
land, buildings, machinery, and working capi- 
tal, the whole establishment represents a prop- 
erty of a little rising ono million of dollars. 
And within the walls, daily employment is fur- 
nished to from six hundred to seven hundred 
industrious operatives. In onr description we 
shall adopt the plan of conducting the reader 
through the various apartments; following the 
raw material until it is produced the perfected 
article — a flint-class locomotive engine. And it 
must be borne in mind that this is the only 
article of manufacture at the Norris Works. 
Host other builders add the construction of 
various kinds of machlnory to their business ; 
but, excepting tools for their own use, the 
Messrs. N. aro engaged exclusively on loco- 
motives. 

After an order for any number of locomo- 
tives has been received and entered in the 
counting room, it is at once, sent to the con- 
structing shop ; which Is situated in the upper 
story of the large building on tho south-west 
corner of Morris and Seventeenth streets, and 
Is an apartment seventy by fifty feet in extent. 
As you enter this room, opposite the door Is 
the desk of the master of construction, and all 
around the large space is the tressel-hoards and 
tools of the civil engineers. Large cupboards 
and drawers are erected along the walls in 
which the plans that have been used aro filed 
away. There arc also receptacles for the vari- 
ous material used here, and notwithstanding 
the great dimensions of the shop, it is only 
by observing the utmost determination in 
" having a place for everything, and keeping 
everything in its place," that it is found of suffi- 
cient extent for the purposes used. Here, after 



being registered — which process states the num- 
ber, name, dimensions, character, etc., of each 
engine about to be built — the master of con- 
struction lays out the designs, and the draughts- 
men set to work preparing the plans, etc. 

It is claimed by them who ought to know, 
that the system employed here (which is origi- 
nal with the chief of the department) is superior 
to all others known. It is carried out by a 
scries of printed blanks some six in number ; 
and we would like to present transcripts of 
them In full, but as they would occupy much 
space and would only be of value to a portion 
of our readers, we hnvo concluded to merely 
mention their purport. One of 
these blanks is the Order qf Omr 
rfrwftcn ; and when filled up pre- 
sents the specification, number of 
engines ordered, diameter and 
stroke of cylinder, gnage of track, 
diameter of the driving and truck 
wheels and their axles, the guides, 
tho dimensions of tho frames 
of the work and materials ordered 
at the different shops, the name of 
thecompany for whom ordered, day 
of the month the boiler was re- 
ceived in the finishing shop, day 
the engine was tried, the day it 
was finished, remarks, etc. An- 
other blank gives, beside a portion 
of the above, the bearings of the 
driver, truck, and tender axles, 
centers of the drivers, diameter 
and throw of eccentric and throw 
off eccentric, rock-arm centers 
and cut-off rock-arm centers, 
guides, cut-off link centers, reverse 
shaft bearing, height of truck cast- 
ing, dome, diameter of breeches pipe, pump-arm 
centers, center of cylinder, distance between 
frames, centers of cut-off spanner books, piston 
rods, eccentric hooks, centers of lifters and lifting 
links, eon. and coupl. of rod stubs, cross hrarR 



shackle pins, bottom of st ch. 
to center of t. r., height of 
steam chest, centers of truck 
wheels, tumbes, etc. The 
blank for the foundry bears 
the order for the number of 
cylinders, cylinder flanges, 
heads and glands ; steam 
chests, covers and glands; main 
and cut-oft* valves; pitta 
rings, beads and followers; 
cross heads, followers ; pumps, 
pump glands, caps, and air 
chambers ; rock arms, da cut- 
off, do. bearers, da bearer caps, 
da bearer's tail-end ; guidt 
braces, cylinder bed plate; 
dome, ring, and dome ; oone 
and couc scat | breeches pipe 
ami pipe flanges; throttle 
valve, do. seat and pipe; smoke 
box plates, front and flanges ; 
brackets for guide brace, do. 
for pump ; cut-off shaft bear- 
ers, counter da, reverse da ; 
do. da lifting arms ; main ec- 
centrics, da straps ; cut-off 
eccentrics, da straps ; driving 
wheels, da da boxes ; truck 
wheels, da da boxes and pedestals, and truck 
frame bearers ; center pin eyes ; collars for 
truck axles ; foot plates ; grate bars, and rings ; 
whistle seat ; blow-off cock handle ; band hole ; 
sand box, da valves ; bell frame, yoke ; 
spring pockets and pedestals ; front and hind 
drag blocks, etc. The above enumeration will 
give the attentive reader a perfect idea of the 
whole system ; each department, beside being 
furnished with the plans and specifications, is 
presented with the orders in which the exact 
sixe and dimensions of the most minute article 
is given in detail as above enumerated ; and a 
mistake in the smallest degree becomes almost 




a whril Liini. 
an impossibility. Another Important feature 
In this registry Is, that It enables the master of 
construction to tell at all times the amount of 
material used, and what it is used for. Of 
course there art many engines built on tile tame 
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principle, and of the same sixes, although for 
different roads. Out of the sixty-four orders 
daring the present year, there have been eleven 
different styles of construction only ; but as a 
general thing, there hi always more or lean 
alteration in the detail, each party ordering 
having their peculiar notions — all of which 
makes work for the civil engineers. While in 
the construction shop we learned the following 
significant facta. 

The whole number of locomotives constructed 
at these works, up to the day of our visit, was 
right hundrtd and m ; of which number on* hun- 
drtd and ttvmtttn were on foreign account, hav- 
ing been shipped to the following countries — 
England, France, Austria, Prussia, Italy, Bel- 
gium, South America, Cuba, etc Except in a 
■ingle instance of one engine only, the Norria 
Works is the only establishment In the New 
World that has furnished motive power for 
their elder brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

The time required for tho construction and 
delivery of a locomotive, is thirty day*, although 
as will be perceived before wc finish this paper, 
it has been done in this establishment in a much 
shorter time. The orders are issued simultane- 
ously to the different shops, where wc will now 
follow a set — commencing with the rocKNrr, 
which is situated on Morris street, immediately 
in the roar of the last mentioned building ; It 
is sixty by seventy-two feet square, with an L 
fifty by twenty-five feet ; there arc two cupolas, 
numerous cranes, and every facility for the 
rapid and perfect production of the work, 
among which we observed an apparatus for 
cooling cylinders and car wheels ; the blast is 
furnished from the main engines in the machine 
shop. Although care is taken in selecting all 
the raw materials consumed, none but the 
best Lmgtmmp and Sallyann charroal (old I4a*t 
iron is used for the cylinders or car wheel.*. 
On the opposite side of tho yard, is the hbass 
wcKWit. in which not only all the castings 



used of that metal are made, bnt also the bells. 
Tho castings made here, owing to the materials 
selected, and the skill of the master workman, 
arc exceedingly perfect, and thus the firm have 
been enabled to obviate difficulties that were 
formerly troublesome. 

Prom the foundries we proceed to the hoiijeb 
Hiiop, situated on the south-cast corner of Fair- 
view and Seventeenth, It is eighty by a hun- 
dred feet square, and the center peak fifty feet 
high. This boiler shop is one of the new addi- 
tions to tho works, and is not only in construc- 
tion especially adapted for the purpose, 
but it is also fitted and furnished with 
each and every tool or appliance that can 
be suggested to expedite and perfect this 
Important branch of tho manufacture — 
among which are shears that chip iron 
boiler plates half an Inch in thickness, 
with as much facility as children cut out 
their paper dolls ; heavy punches and 
drills that make the boles for the rivets, 
with tho same ease that a shoemaker 
punches boles in a pair of gaiters ; largo 
rolla'for bending plates, and other power- 
ful machines for bending flanges, eta, etc. 
Our interior sectional view gives a good 
idea of this shop. The order from the con- 
struction shop, is immediately followed 
with the plates for the boilers to be built. 
Only the very beat of Buckley's improved 
charcoal boiler plates ore used, and these 
are tested in the most thorough manner. 
Those plates coming in contact with the 
fire, are of an increased thickness, and one 
of the first processes they pass through is 
a testing with tho hammer, after being 
laid out in Inch squares, to make It 
almost certain that any flaw or other 
imperfection would be discovered. Some 
of the principal hands in the boiler shop, have 
l>c«n employed there twenty years, and even 
among rival craftsmen, the superiority of one 
or two of them is universally acknowledged. 



Again, scarcely a rivet lehead- 
ed, except under the supervis- 
ion of the master workman i 
these regulations carried eat 
In the most minute workings 
of the shop, will at on oo ex- 
plain the causes of admitted 
excellence of the boiler work 
from this establishment. 

Adjoining the boiler shop 
on Seventeenth stmt, is the 
twhe so of, a building thirty by 
a hundred feet The pritforo 
of constructing the tanks, Is 
about tho same as the beBers ; 
ol course, excepting the thJak- 
ness of the plaice, sad the I 
tag which would here be i 

flUOUS. 

On the north-east earner 
of Hamilton and Seventeenth 
streets, is the thxjjeb. suor, 
sixty-eight by a hundred met, 
and three stories high, A fair 
idea of its internal appearance 
cau be formed from oar en- 
graving. It will be ob- 
semd, that power-tools of 
all suitable kinds, hare also 
been adopted hero; bnt much of the work 
of tho tender is perfected in the other shops, 
and is brought here and put together. The 
second story of this building, is the patteux 
shop ; a portion of the room is also used for tho 
construction of Uto engineers' houses ; here, an 
before, wo find the usual quantum of power-tools, 
such as saws, planes, boring, morticing, and 
other machines for wood work. 

The whole of tho third story of this building, 
is occupied for the storage of patterns, which 
are arranged with, the same precision and eya- 




A BULIISO PIERS. 

tern, that characterize all the operations of the 
firm. Immediately In the rear of the tank 
■hop, and between the tender and boiler shops, 
in a separate building, is a stationary engine of 
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fifteen horse-power, which drives the look La all 
the shop* just mentioned. 

The main umcimmn's shop. Is situated on 
the north-eMt corner of Fairvicw and Seven- 
teenth street*, and will be readily recognized 
In either of the outside views from the number 
of chimney*. It is 116 by 15S feet square, and 
the largest smithy we have yet visited. There 
are fortytiglu smith-ores in this shop, at some 
of which six men arc employed ; and In that 
portion where the frames and other heavy work 
are forged, there are never less than four men to 
an anviL There are also cranes to each of the 
above, and throe largo trip hammers. Tho 
power for the machine tools, and the blast for 
the forges and furnaces, Is furnished from the 
main stationary engine in the machino shop 
adjoining. In the yard, is tho apparatus for 
tiring wheel*. For which, only the Low Moor 
iron is ufwd here. There are two furnaces, one 
straight aud the other circular. The straight 
bars are first heated in the former, and placed 
on tho bending machine, which leaves them in 
the form of a half circle ; two of these are 
welded together, and thus the tire receives its 
circular shape. When the tiring commences, 
the tires are heated in tho round furnace, and 
at the proper time are removed to the forming 
machine, where, by a contrivance in which the 
lever, wedge and screw are most successfully 
combined, they receive their ycrfai circular 
shape in tho process termed *' forming." While 
hot, they arc placed around the iron wheel. 
There being a quarter of an inch play, they are 
then plunged in a vat of cold water, and when 
cold the adhesion of the tire to the wheel Is so 
perfeet. that the wheel and tire has tho appear- 
ance of one solid piece. 

The steam iumnca mi or, on the southwest 
corner of Hamilton and Seventeenth streets, 
Is 100 feet long by 60 wide. Hen will be 
found two of Nasmith's Patent Steam Ham- 
mers, one weighing 2,000 lb*., that can strike 
a blow eqnal to 2| tuna, and the other weighing 
4,300, the heaviest blow of which is equal to 
74 tana, Notwithstanding tho Immense weight 
of the hammers of these enormous engine*, they 
are so completely under the command of the 
engineer, and so perfectly can he regulate the 



power of tho stroke, that he can crack a down 
of hickory nuts in succession without cna&ing 
one oi them, or Increase the power of the blow 
to its greatest capacity, at pleasure. The 
engine of the large hammer is 65 horse-power 
— that of the smaller one, 25 horse-power. 
There arc two heating furnaces that burn 
anthracite coal, with three doors each, the blast 
for which is furnished from a stationary engine 
in this shop of 15 horse-power. The steam 
that works the hammers is obtained from a 
large upright Sue boiler, six feet In diameter, 
and twenty-six feet high ; the flu;; being three 
feet in diameter, thus giving a water surface 
of eighteen Inches. The iron made hero is of 
the best and toughest description, 
and is at once forged Into axles, 
frames, and tho other heavy parts 

of locomotives — there being always 

an extensive demand for tho former, 
when tho firm havo time to make 

more than required for their own 

use. The quality of the forging* is 

the result of experienco ; only the 

best raw material Is used, and 

the weight of tho hammers is not 

sufficient to crush the Iron, and thus 

debar It of some most important 

qualities. There are also nine 

smiths' forges in this shop, at which 

scrap iron is piled. Piling Iron is 

tho welding together of all the 

small pieces, and with the aid of the 

steam hammers they are wrought 

into now bars. 
The principal tucniKX <»a roosu- 

ino shop Is tho large three story row 

of buildings on the south-east cor- 
ner of Morris and Seventeenth, 

extending 166 feet on the latter 

and 153 feet on the former streets, 

with an extension of 106 fevt 



here. In the yard is the engine house, 
which contains a large stationary en- 
gine of 70 horse power, which furnishes 
the motive power for the machine shop 
(except Hie rear extenatoo), the blasts 
for the blacksmith shop and the foun- 
dry—to the latter by a subterraneous 
passage under Seventeenth street. This 
is a superior engine, aud, would 
space permit, we would like *» da- 
■eribe it* rjroportions, aa ra exami- 
nation we found it worked with great 
ease and precision. It was made on 
tho premises. The finishing is carried 
on in the several floors of this extensive 
range, throughout the whole of which 
large numbers of sturdy artisans will he 
found exercising their bodies and brains 
daring the tan working hours of each 
day, from Monday Homing to Satur- 
day night ; their operations Involving 
the nee ofmany distinct o! asses of work- 
ing apparatus— of nearly all of which 
there are a large number of duplicates. 
The met cannot be disputed,tbat theNorriaWorks 
contain the largest and most valuable collection 
of machino tools In this, or perhaps any other 
country. Onr artist is of much benefit to us in 
describing this portion of the works, a* by his 
aid, we are enabled to give views of sections of 
tbo different apartments and many of the 
most valuable machines — among which ma- 
chines wo enumerated the following : On the 
first floor, four large wheel lathes ; two of the 
largest class of planing machines, on which the 
engine frames, cylinders, bed-plates, steam- 
chest and like work is planed ; one pair of cylin- 
der boring machines, tbo working of which, by 
tho way, needs a little explanation. This pro- 
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parallel to the first ; tho whole rango being 45 J cess, does not consist, as the name seems to 1m- 
feet deep, Thht is ono of tho most important 
departments of the whole works, for although 
the locomotive is put together In the erecting 
shop, all tho principal machinery of the en- 
gines, after being formed in tho foundry and 
blacksmith shops are perfected and finished 



ply, In boring a cavity through a solid piece of 
metal, but in giving a perfectly circular form 
and smooth surface to that which has already 
been formed by casting. The motion of a pis- 
ton in a cylinder, to i smooth and air-tight, 
requires that the internal surface of the cylin- 
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der should be rigorously true ; and as this ex- 
actitude canuot be produced by casting, it U 
attained by subsequent boring : the cylinders 
arc placed horizontally, and tbe boring Instru- 
m*aU consist of Are cutters arranged in a cir- 
cle, the intersections being filled with wood, 
which revolves within the inner surface of the 
cylinder, thus producing a perfection of finish. 
The planing machines are intended to produce 
the same effect apon a fiat surface as a boring 
machine on a cylindrical surface — that is to 
make it perfectly level and smooth : slotting 
and shaping engines are modifications of the 
latter with different ways of working in the 
more intricate situations. But once more to 
our enumeration : Three boring mills for wheel 
boxes, etc. ; three slide lathes fur axles ; an 
axle cutting machine for key-ways ; targe slot- 



great portion of the smaller and lighter wnrk. 
is finished complete. In the main finishing shop 
there are 1,948 feet of line shafting, putting in 
motion Ml pulleys ; they in turn giving mo- 
tion to the same number of counter-shafting 
and pulleys. We also counted over ZOO vice* 
attached to the benches. In tho extension 



building the whole of the first floor Is occupied 

as the WHirt rook, and contains one radial buildings, each three stories in height, 179 by 



give some of his lady friends an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him in his working 
clothes. Attached to tho extension 
building is an engine hoiiie, which con- 
tains a stationary engine of twenty- 
five horse power, and which works the 
tools lust enumerated. The basement 
story of the main finishing shop is 
the beam snxNiNo shop in which there 
are four lathes ; one of them spinning 
up diameters of six fecL The heads 
of jacket^, cylinder beads, do. coven, 
check doOdome do. — in fact all the 
spun ornaments are made here ; and 
In an adjoining apartment, the iron, 
brass and copper tulwe for tbe boilers 
are made. These tubes arc tested with 
a hydraulic pump of immense power ; 
they are also hammered on all the 
joints whilo under the pressure of 
the water. Attached to the finishing 
shop is a forge shop where all the tools 
are sharpened : some of these are so 
large and heavy that a trip hammer 
is employed to great advantage— in fact, 
saving the service of two men. Tbe 
two lower stories of the large building 
on the south-west comer of Seventeenth 
and Morris streets, are occupied for the 

XXOKAVtXfl, PAOiT, AND GMNMTO&K 

tutors ; but the great extent of oar arti- 
cle, will not allow us to describe them 
In detail. One large apartment is called the 
8UKST-IROS 8HOP,where tho smoke-stacks, wheel- 
covers, engine-jackets, and all work of that 
kind Is done. 

We will now visit the krecttxo biioph, which 
are situated on the northwest corner of Humillon 
and Seventeenth streets. They cover a space 
of 179 feet by 130 feet, and consist of two 



drill, a large slide lathe, and a compound planer 
with a revolving tool box, all of which were 
manufactured by the celebrated Whitworth ; 
but we must confess tbe work done on them is 
no better than that done on most 
of the other apparatus, which was 
made by the Messrs. Norris on the 
premises. There are also here 
four largo elide lathes ; two of 



50 feet in plan, and separated three-fourths of 
their length by an open passage-way 30 feet 
wide. 

In each of these buildings are 12 tracks, run- 



ting machine for slotting pedestals of frames, tho largest class planing mu- 



sic. J six heavy drill presses, under which tbe 
frames, etc., are drilled ; there are other tools 
we mode no note of. On this floor all the hea- 
viest portions of tho engines are put in readi- 
ness for the erecting shop — even to the trucks 
thut support the forward ends of tbe locomo- 
tives. The second floor contains seventeen 
hand lathes ; fourteen slide lalh.js ; four large 
chuck lathes ; four <);~ll presses ; a largo hoist- 
ing machine, capable of raising an engine 
finished, etc., etc. On this floor, the guides, con- 
necting and'conpling rods, valve gear in all its 
connections, rock-arms, valvs rods, spanner- 
hooks, and many other smaller parts, are finished 
ready for the erecting shop. On tho third floor 
there are thirteen large slide lathes ; eighteen 
band lathes ; twelve screw cutting engines ; six 
"drill presses ; three slotting engines ; one per- 
forator, used on tbe headings of the smoke 
stacks ; one gear cutting engine, and other ma- 
chines of less note. On this floor the pistons, 
pumps, eccentric hooks, tho throttle lovers, and a 




chines ; one large wheel lathe ; 

one wheel quartering machine ; 

one wheel drawing machine, for 

drawing tbe wheel on the axles ; 

one large chucking lathe, for fac- 

ing and boring truck wheels, etc. 

The upper story of tbe extension 

is called the plakino room, and 

contains more machinery than we 

ever saw in tho same space ; we 

counted thirty-two planing ma- 
chines ; four drill presses ; one sha- 
' ping engine ; one screw-cutting 

machine ; one compound planer ; 

and six slotting engines. One 

of the latter Is of mammoth dimcu- 
' sions, and at the very moment the daguerreotype I nlng across the width of tbe building, and upon 
. was taken for our sketch, the junior partner of which, in each building, as many locomotives 
' the firm was busily enguged in glvkg the en- may stand. In the building, which is devoted to 

gineer some orders, and as the likeness could be putting together the various ports of tbe en- 

rcadily recognized, we requested tho artist to in- gines, there are water pipes, traveling hoisting 

elude it in his drawing, which, by-the-by, will | apparatus, and imoke-jacks over each track, so 



planing maciiinx wrrn ltEvoLvrxo tool box. 
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that an engine may be filled, rained, and fired up 
on any track in the building Opposite each 
track, in each building, a large door open* into 
the open 50 feet space. A permanent track 
down- the whole length of this space, or 
upon which Is a stout truck, 30 feet 
(equal to the width of the court), and 
on which is a transverse truck of adjustable 
guago. The truck may thus be moved so as to 
I opposite to any track of one building, after 
may be run out upon it, to be 
i any track of the other building. If 
} , »n engine can also be changed from 
one to another track of the tame building. 
One of these buildings Is dcToted wholly to 
putting together the heavier parts of the engines, 
setting the tubes, " firing up," and testing the 
engines, etc., while tho other is occupied for 
painting and trimming the engines, and for box- 
ing their machinery for transportation. In the 
is also a heavy track-scale, 
i which any engine may be weighed, with or 
without steam, and entire, or on each pair of 
wheels. These arc the only works to our knowl- 
edge, having scales for weighing locomotives. 
With the number and variety of engines built 
here, and by constant weighings, the amount 
and distribution of weight, in any plan of engine, 
can always be foretold with great accuracy. 
This saves many disappointments and embar- 
rassments, otherwise likely of occcurrence in 
delivering engines having more or less weight, 
or a different distribution than that stipulated 
in the contracts. 
Tho whole of the different portions, whose 
iescribed. Is finally 

9 locomotive is not "one and undl- 
l j*» it is a thing of many porta, each of 
which require most accurate shaping, smoothing 
and adjusting before it is brought into connec- 
tion with the rest. The reception of the mate- 
up'' proceeds in about 
here :— First, the boiler Is 
levelcd-the frame Is 
set and fastened— the braces are set and fast- 
ened—the check and whistle stands are rivited 
fast— set tho cylinder— then the rock arms and 
pedestals— the boiler flues put Id— the driving 
boxes arc put up, and laid out for boring— the 
center pin set— the driver and the guides are 
set— pumps put up— next, the 
t on and 



of 

of. 



rod and valves— the 
steam pipes- the throt- 

valve — the 
supply pipes 
— the wheels — tho ec- 
centric hooks — the 
connecting rods— the 
valves set— and the 
whole of the working 
part, being now about 
together, steam is rais- 
ed, and after •• giving 
her a good blowing 
out," to get rid of dirt, 
etc., the cylinder heads 
are screwed on and the 
working of the new 
engine thoroughly tes- 
ted. At these times 
the senior proprietor Is always present On 
the occasion of our visit we witnessed the 
trial of a flrst-class engine then building 
for a western railroad Among the other 
superior qualities of this locomotive, there 
was one that greatly exceeded anything 
the kind we had before seen or beard 
While under full headway 
of the engines was suddenly reversed, and in 
fire ttrondt from the time the lever was applied, 
the driving wheels were revolving backward 
at their utmost speed. On stating this fact 
to a well-known practical engineer, a few 
days since, he seemed to rather doobt its truth. 
At the same time he remarked, that " do bolter 
could stand the shock." We assured him that 
If such was hU opinion, the boilers built by the 
Messrs. Norris must be superior to all others, 
as we had positively witnessed the above 
experiments, not only (met, tut, at lead, a 
faife ours* of half on hour, and 
we should not have made a 
in regard to it, hod not the 
nled by such eminent authority 
alluded to. After the trial 
run across into the opposite shop, where the 
remainder of the " setting-up," painting, 
adorning, etc. is rapidly proceeded with, 
and in a few days she is ready for shipping ; 
which latter is readily accomplished here, as 
immediately over the entrance, between the 
two shops, is a hoisting apparatus, by the 
aid of which six men are enabled to raise and 
load a locomotive of the largest class. The 
close vicinity of the Reading railroad, tho 
track of which runs within a hundred yards 
of this shop, affords a ready means of tran- 
sit to the most distant points. 

[On the corner of Nineteenth and Wil- 
low streets, the company have a building 
and lots— the whole premises being 125 
by 114 feetr— which borders on this road. 
It is used Tor the shipment of locomotive*, 
storage of iron, coal, and other raw ma- 
terial.] 

About fourteen men can at the some time 
be profitably employed in the " setting up" of 
a locomotive, which process generally requires 
about fifteen days. At these works, it is often 
accomplished In a much shorter period. On 
one occasion, an engine was tried the fifth day 
after the reception of the boiler, and early on 
the fifth day after trial, "it was m rouU for Its 



destination. The upper floors of these last 
buildings axe now being fitted and arranged 
■ an addition to the machine or finishing 
shops, the power for which is located in an 
adjoining building on Falrvicw street, 200 by 
by 2A4 feet square, and now occupied by a new 
and elegant stationary engine of one hundred 
horse power. This engine has five large cylin- 
drical boilers, 33 Inches In diameter and 42 
feet long, with all the modern improvement*. 
It has already been tested, and found in capital 
working order. As will be observed on the 
outside views, the bell that calls this commu- 
nity to and from labor, is on the top of one 
building of the erecting shop. Throughout the 
whole works, the Schuylkill water is diffused 
for oil necessary purposes, and in all the prin- 
cipal apartments there are hydrants with three- 
inch butts and several lengths of hose to match. 
In the principal machine-shop, there is also a 
fire-engine ; these general precautions, with a 
good and efficient night and day watch, render 
little risk of catastrophe from fire. As the full 
time of ten hours is made, winter and summer, 
the whole year round, most of the shops are 
filled with pipes and other apparatus for burn- 
ing gas. In all the *hops the utmost attention 

nothing has been spared ; and without hesita- 
tion, we pronounce it not only much tho larg- 
est, but the most complete in its arrangement* 
and detail of any manufacturing establishment 
we have yet visited, and no doubt the most 
perfect locomotive-building works extant. 

The amount of bands at present employed 
number between six and seven 
although two years ago— that is, in 
during which the Messrs, Norris mode c 



fact been de- W 
ty as the party \ 

the engine 1* . \ 
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This amount may appear small \ 
bet of engines finished Is tokelPinto account ; 
but the great amount of machtne tools must 
not be forgotten, and the problem will bo 
readily solved. One of the rules is, that at 
least one-fonrth of the employed are appren- 
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tices, which system has been found of decided 
advantage on all ride* — so much to the commu- 
nity, that there are always more applications 
for the berths than the proprietors can receive. 
Tho apprentice* have every opportunity, not 
only for mechanical, but mental culture. Of 
course there is no need of instructing them In 
the first branches of a general education. Our 
glorious common school system has obviated 
this necessity, and we lose the opportunity that 
our English brethren of the press have of eulo- 
gizing Mr. A or Mr. B. because he cugagca a 
master to give bia apprentices, each evening, 
an hour's instruction in the lower branches of 
education. In tbo Norria Works, the. appren- 
tices are regularly instructed in each and every 
branch of tbo department they undertake to 
learn ; they arc also taught drawing and civil 
engineering, and aro encouraged In advancing 
themselves by stimulating rewards. Nor has 
this system been fruitless : the beads of some 
of the principal shops, and many of tho best 
workmen, came to the establishment in their 

learning to bold the file straight ; and, as one 
remarked to us, " they are to the manor born." 
We also understood that over thirty of the 
apprentices of tho Norria Works are in the 
engineering department of tho United States 
Navy. Taken as a whole, the operatives are a 
superior class of the community, and. as a body. 

i of Philadelphia are justly proud of 



who were ever 
to obey his 
In our perambulations 
through the various 
principal workshops 
and manufactories of 
our great and prosper- 
ous country, may «c 
ever meet with the 
courteous treat m c n t 
and intelligent answ ers 
that we in every case 
received from the ope- 
ratives in tho Norri* 
Works. 

We present tho fol- 
lowing rcsuino of the 
latter part of our arti- 
cle ; to which is com- 
bined the qualities 
claimed for the Nsrris 
Of over 
built hero, all. 



with very few exceptions, were outside con- 
nected. The outside connection was first suc- 
cessfully adopted at these works, and was, for 
many years, the leading feature of the Norris 
engines. Most of tbo other builders, until 1840, 
• t '42, used cither the '• full," or « half-crank " 
; upon neither of which plans could 
capacity of engine, or the same com- 
pactness and simplicity of construction, be 
obtained, as with the outside connection. The 
valuable principle of the distribution of the 
weight of the engine was recognized at a very 
early day at tboso 
Tho Norria 



works. 
Works 
the vcr 
of engines with cou- 
pled drivers, and con- 
structed the first ten- 
wheeled engines ever 
built They were also 
among the very first 
to apply the separate 
cut-off yalve, to 
which application 
they have consistent- 
ly adhered to the 
present lime. The 
construction of tho 
engines now building 



rings, brazed ou the outside*, at each end. 
This gives a uniform opening on the inside of 
the tube, and also a tetter thickness for making 
the joint of the tube in the rube-sheet. It dis- 
penses also with thimbles, thus leaving the 
draft unobstructed. The fastening of the cyl- 
inders is made upon the frame, and upon a 
stout cast-iron bed-plate, resting upon the 
frame, and forming the bottom and Oat sides of 
the" moke-bOX Without great weight, this 
gives a very permane 
so than when the cylinders are ) 
to the frame, and to the I 
of a square smoke-box. 

The frames, as well as the axles, equalizing 
levers, center-beams, and other heavy forged 
parts, arc made at the works : 
iron. The frames have tbeir 
truss-braces welded in, as parts of one and the 
same piece. The truck frames arc forged 
throughout as a single piece, the frame not 
only being forged square, but the ] 
braces being forged solid thereto. 

Many of tho truck wheels used at 
works, aro of a peculiar pattern, not in use 
elsewhere, and which ensures equal and simul- 
taneous contraction in cooling, immediately 
after being cast The wheel is solid and of the 
spoke form, the spokes being connected with 
the hub in such manner as to leave oval own- 
ing* near the outside of the hub, and in the 
line of each spoke. These openings arc cored 
out of the casting, the cores being of Iron, 
coated with clay, by which the beat is absorbed 
from the hub as fast aa cooling goes on in the 



To prove this assertion, wo regret we bo briefly described 
have mislaid a small article from one of the as follows : -Outside 
Philadelphia journals, which spoke of the op- connected — passenger engines having four drl 
pearancc. etc., of the operatives of tho Norris vers and a truck ; level cylinders. 
Works, at the funeral of their former worthy The boiler, for the largest class of engines, Is 
employer, the late Octavlus A. Norris, Esq. of the largest possible diameter to bo admitted 
On that day, tbey turned out eleven hundred 
strong, and, says our cotomporary. " a finer or 
more noble-looking body of men wc never saw." 
Although, a member of the Ancient Order of 
Free and Accepted Masons, who wished to 
inter the remains of the deceased according 
to their solemn rights and customs : still, they 
were forced to comply with the dying request 
of their brother, and resign them to his profes- 
sional co-laborers. As requested by the de- 
ceased, his palls were borne by the foremen ot 
the several shops, and next to the Immediate 




It contains, usually, for tho 16-inch cylinder 
engines. 160 two-Inch copper tubes, 11 feel 
long. The furnace is made of the greatest pos- 
sible width, by the use of the thin edge-frame 
and by placing the single driving spring on 
each side of tho engine, on the outer crown of 
the fire-box. A greater width of furnace Is 
thereby attained than by any other builders, 
the dimension of width being considered to be 
much more influential than those of length or 
depth in the producfion of 
Tho tubes, usually of 



rim. Tho coating of clay around the cores 
prevents actual chilling of the Iron. 

The running machinery of the engines is very 
simple Bnd strong. Tho rock arms, lifting 
nd all other parts or the valve motion, 
are of wrought-iron, forged very stout The 
tires of the driving * heels arc exclusively of 
Ix>te Moot trtm, bent and welded at these works. 
The tires arc so accurately bent to the circular 
form, as to fit the wheels closely at every point 
without boring, thus avoiding tho expense of 
boriug, and the loss of iron thereby. 

There arc several leading principles observed 
in the administration or these works, which 
appear calculated to insure tbeir highest effi- 
ciency, and the best quality in their 
One is the i 
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quarters in a mannrr that will 
lasting impression. IIU kindness in cawa 
of sickness, etc., is proverbial, and during 
the whole of last winter, when ail manu- 
facturing (and more especially of this 
clam) Buffered bo much from the general 
depression of the time* — purely on 
account of his employees, he continual 
operations at the works almost as usual ; 
the bands being engaged in making tools 
for tho extended premises, or on a few 
unordered locomotives that were readily 
disposed of in the spring. At least Osm 
evening a week be calls a "cahin.'t 
meeting "of tho beads of all the different 
shops or departments, during which a 
general businesss discussion is held on 
i they then stand, and how each 



SECTION OF TUB KKECT1NO SHOP, 



not only of the engines, but as far as possible, 
of the materials also of which they arc com- 
posed. All the forged work, tires, tubes, 
spring*, brass and iron castings, chilled wheels, 
and other parts, often purchased outside of 
other works, arc here made In the best manner, 
and with the aid of every fixture to be found in 
the establishments supplying separately each of 
is th 

of machinery for 
In theso works, a smaller proportion of the men 
arc engaged in hand-work than in any other 
similar establishment in the country. This cir- 
cumstance is due to the fact that the tools are 
adapted, in a special manner, to the execution 
of each portion of the work, and that each class 
of tools is specially appropriated to distiuct 
portions of the work. Another is tho entire 
Independence of the different departments of 
the works from each other. Hardly any two 
distinct branches of lulxir arc carried on 
together in the same apartment ; and, at the 
same time, there Is the utmost facility for all 
• communication between the separate 
In tho materials used for the 
is used wherever practl- 
, and to the exclusion of cast-iron. Ham- 
arcoal-iron is used for the boilers ; 
thick braziers' copper is used exclusively for 
the tubes, and tough tcrap u 
taut forging*. 

The amount of materials consumed at 
works is considerable. As some of the princi- 
pal items— 1,100 tuns of boiler and tank iron, 
1.000 tuns bar Iron, 1,700 tuns pig Iron, and '.'00 
tuns of copper and brass, is consumed in a sin- 
gle year. At the present time the aggregate 
weekly amount of wages is $5,600 ; sometimes 
this amount Is greatly increased. The time of 
the operatives is taken by the watchmen, four 
i day. The working week of six days 
m Thursday evening. To which time the 
are paid the following (Friday) after- 
oon. Tbey are paid during working hours, 
<x in thtir cum (on*. 
In regard to the quality of the products of 



the Norris Works, there certainly can bo bul 
one candid opinion. In every particular, they 
arc not only fully equal to those of any other 
locomotive builders, but. in some Important 
points — not the least rnluablo of which is their 
simplicity of construction, great power, and 
durabily— the Norris locomotives still maintain 
their original reputation of being the most 
perfect and effective extant. The causes of this 
superiority have been fully explained In this 
article. It is the intention of the proprietors 
to use their undivided exertions to still main- 
tain their time-honored reputation, " Excel- 
sior." 

Tho present capacity of tho whole works, 
when fully manned, would enable the delivery 
of a finished locomotive every second working 
day in the year. Now that the general com- 
mcrcit.1 depression is past, prosperity and 
bountiful crops are visible on every aido, anil 
as the proprietors of these works have full 
confidence In the rapid advaneo of our flourish- 
ing country, arrangements have been already 
made to Ml further increase the producing 
power of the establishment. 

The sole proprietors of these extensive works 
are Messrs. Richard Norris, and his son II. Lati- 
mer Norris. The senior proprietor is snperin- 
tcndcnt-ln-chicf, and unless detained by illness, 
or absence from the city— which is seldom the 
case, can almost always be found at the establish- 
ment during working hours. It would no doubt 
be impossible to meet a person more eminently 
qualified than be is to fill the important and re- 
sponsible position he holds. To bis superior capa- 
citles is added the peculiar gentlemanly manners 
and winning ways so pleasing to all who come 
in contact with him. Even the poorest laborer 
employed In tho works, can readily approach 
his principal ; and the courtesy received is of 
tho same quality as that given to a railroad 
president who comes to order a dozen locomo- 
tives. Still, if occasion requires, and their 
duties are neglected, or not properly performed, 
let the party be master workman or tho com 
-, ho is sure to hc< 



the 

Mk In fact, the whole system of 
these works are most comprehensive and 
effective ; for no matter how insignificant 
the branch, the operatives employed 
in it are euro to hava their work, at 
least once in each day, come under the 
immediate supervision of the principal. In the 
general superintendence of this mammoth 
concern, the efforts of the senior are ably sec- 
onded by bis son and partner, and also by bis 
brothers, Septimus and James A. Norris, Esqrs. 
The former is mostly engaged in the financial 
department Mr. S. Norris, who is a thoroughly 
educated, scientific, practical, civil 



The reputation of this latter gentleman, both in 
this country and in Europe, places bim In the 
front rank of his profession ; of which fact we 
have abundant evidence in the superiority of 
his efforts. 

Wc neglected to mention that the business 
department of this great establishment is in 
one of the large three story buildings in Seven- 
teenth, between Fairvicw and Morris streets, 
next to and adjoining the construction, engrav- 
ing and olber shops in that row. The lower 
for the offices of the porters, watch- 

als used in the manufactory. Up stairs, are 
the counting and consulting rooms, private 
office of the proprietors, etc Ilerc, as in all 
the departments, everything Is arranged in the 
most busincss-liko and thorough manner. — 
Those who wish to visit these truly extensive 
works— which are one of tho great lions of the 
city— can be taken within a block of them by 
the Fainnount omnibussos, which pass all tho 
principal hotels on Chestnut street 

We cannot close this extended sketch without 
returning our acknowledgments to the proprie- 
tors and their master workmen generally 
(among tho latter, more especially Messrs. 
ilarbcrger and Sheppard, foremen, respectively, 
of the machlno and erecting shops), for the 
many courtesies, and the vast amount of prac- 
tical information wo received during our brief, 
but truly pleasant and Instructive visit to the 
Norris Locomotive Works.' 



• Wo wonUI slao r*torn i 
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no annwer. It falls back la iU turn upon histo- 
rical experience, and even from that source 
gathers only presumptive evidence. 

We have Been that, from a consideration of 
the extreme coses of long life to bo found upon 
record, Hallcr bad concluded that the extraor- 
dinary limit of life approached to two centuries, 
Buffou reached the same conclusion by a differ- 
ent progress. " The ordinary life of a horse is 
twenty-Ore yean ; but there is a cane on record 
of a horse of the Bishop of Metx which lived 
flfty years, or double tho ordinary length of a 
horse's life. The same should happen in other 
species, and therefore In the hnman species," 
says Buffon. Man, he concludes, may lire to 
double the ordinary length of human life. 

In aid of this analogical argument of Buffon, 
M. Flourens brings further facta. Tho camel, 
which has an ordinary life of forty or fifty years, 
has lived to a hundred. Tho lion, which lives 
commonly to twenty, may live to forty, and 
even to sixty. Dugs have lived twenty, twenty- 
throe and twenty-four years, and cats eighteen 
to twenty. From all these cases united he con- 
cludes — in regard to mammifvrous animals, to 
which our accurate knowledge is at present con- 
fined—'- that it is a fact, a law— in other words 
the general experience in regard to that class 
— that then extrtiijrxltrujry lift may be prolonged to 
double the length of their ordinary life ; that is 
to say, the extreme possible limit of human 
life is measured by ten times the period of 



' Ihut in certain. 



The moral gains,' 



» A first century," be adds, «' of 
and almost a Bccond— a half century at least— 
of extraordinary /i/V." Such Is the perspective 
which science opens to man. It is true that 
science offers this great fund of life to us, more 
in the poailblu than tho actual — j>Ua in poae 
qnam in ortu, to speak after the manner of the 
ancients ; but were it offered to us in the actual, 
would the complaints of men cease? Begin 
by telling me," said Micromcgus, " bow many 
senses the men of your globe, have?" — "Wo 
have seventy-two/' answers the Inhabitant of 
Saturn ; " and we complain every day of the 

smallness of the number.'' **I don't 

doubt it," said Micromegus, " for on our globe 
we liave nearly a thousand, and we arc still tor- 
mented with vague desires." 

Second : But an old age thus protracted — 
a life continued to the full period of one century 
only, arc they worth struggling for, are they 
worth living for, are they worth having when 
they comet Solomon speaks of them as " evil 
days," as years In which a man shall say, " I 
have no pleasure in them." And be dcscrilies 
the infirmities of the period, as the "dny in 
which the keepers of the bouse shall tremble, 
and the strong men bow themselves, and the 
grinder* cease, because they are few, and those 
that look out of the windows Khali be darkened, 
.ind the doors hhall be shut in the street*. . . . 
ami all the daughters of music shall be brought 
low . . and fears shall be in the way, and the 
almond tree shull flourish, and the grasshopper 
shall be a burden, and desire shall foil." 

The frailties of extremis old age are truly 
pictured in the figurative language or Solomon 
Physical strength declines as old age advances : 
this fact is unquestionable. But for this dV-clim 
of strength, doe* old age bring with it no com 
l ? " Tho physical loses," says Cor- 



Comoro dinato 



says Cloero. " More than the physical loses," 
says Buffon. "A noble compensation," says 
Flourcn*. " It makes one wish to become old," 
says Montaigne. "And then how advantageous 
to live long," adds Cornaro ; " for if one is a 
cardinal, be may become pope as he grows older ; 
if he occupy a distinguished place In a republic, 
he may become Its chief ; if ho bo a learned 
man, or excel in any art, he may excel in it 
still more." 

We might quote the praises w 
lavishes on old age. But seeing him bear so 
joyously his many years, wo almost identify 
bim at ninety-five with old age in person, and 
feci as If be were only sounding tho praises of 
the ancient Cornaro himself. 

Cicero, on the other hand, wrote of old age 
when ho was still too young. His praises read 
sweetly, and contain mnch truth ; but it is the 
composition wc admire, as much as the senti- 
ment it embodies. We reflect that Cicero, in 
talking of old age, was still far from the period 
when he might speak of It from experience. 
Do was only composing a themo which be bad 
set himself as a task. 

But at seventy years of age, Buffon, who 
regarded himself as si ill young, wrote— not of 
set purpose, but incidentally, and among bis 
other writings— concerning old age. Wc listen 
as to the true and genuine homage of one who 
stands on the confines of both periods, and feels 
himself entitled to speak freely of each — when, 
in contrasting his own state with that of younger 
men around him, be says,—" Every day that : 
rise In good health, have I not the enjoyment 
of this day as immediately and fully as you 
have T If I conform my movements, my appe- 
tites, my desires, to the impulses of ft wise na- 
ture alone, am I not as wise and more happy 
than you t And the view of the past, which 
awakens the regrets of old fools, offers to me, 
on the contrary, the Enjoyments of memory, 
agreeable pictures, precious images, which arc 
worth more than your objects of pleasure ; for 
they arc pleasant, these Images, they are pore, 
they call up only amiable recollections. The 
iuuuietudcs, the chagrins, all the troop of sad- 
nesses which accompany your youthful enjoy- 
ments, disappear in the picture which repre- 
sents them to me. Regrets ought to disappear 
In like manner ; they ore only the lust flashes 
of that foolish vanity which never grows old. 

" Let us not forget another advantage, or at 
least a powerful compensation, which contri. 
butes to the happiness of old age. This is, that 
the moral gains more than the physical low* 
In fact, the moral gains everything ; and if 
something is lost by the physical, the compen- 
sation is complete. Some one asked the philo- 
sopher Fontcnelle, when ninety-five years of 
age, which twenty years or his life he regretted 
the mostT 'I regret little,' be replied; 'and 
yet the happiest years of my life were those 
between the fifty-fifth and the seventy-fifth- 
lie made this confession in good faith, and bis 
experience arose out of these sensible and con- 
soling troths. At fifty-five years, a man's for- 
tune is established, his reputation made, consi- 
deration is obtained, the state of life fixed, 
pretentions given up or satisfied, projects over- 
thrown or established, the passions for the most 
part calmed or cooled, tho career nearly 



pleted, as regards the labors which every nmn 
owes to society ; there are fewer enemies, or 
rather fewer corlous persons who are capable 
of injuring us, because tho counterpoise of 
merit is acknowledged by the public voice." 

"The spirit increases in perfection," says 
Cornaro, " as the body grows older." It be- 
comes fitted for new duties and exercises of 
mind ; for the development of the hnman f&c- 
culties is not simultaneous, it is snccesnve. 
Those which rule at one period, become sobor- 
at another. " In youth," says Flourens, 
" the attention is quick, lively, always on tlw 
alert, fixes itself on everything, but reflection 
is wanting. In manhood, attention and reflec- 
tion arc united, and this constitutes the strength 
of manhood. In old age, attention lessens, but 
reflection Increases ; it is tho period in which 
the human heart bends bock on itself, and 
knows itself best" 

"Tho old man," says M. Bevcllle Parise, 
"smiles sometimes; ho very rarely laughs. 
Goodness, that grace of old age, is often found 
under a grave and severe exterior, for the first 
comes from the heart, and the second from the 
physical being, which has become weak. Pa- 
tience is the privilege or old age. A great ad- 
vantage of a man who has lived long to, that 
be knows bow to wait. In the old man, every- 
thing is submitted to reflection." 

Thus old age has its pleasures, it appears, 
and its compensations. It Is by no means the 
unenjoyablo period wc are apt to fancy it. For 
its calm and reasonable pleasures, wise men 
praise it above the other periods of life. It is 
surely worth living for, therefore. It is eves 
worth sacrificing the pleasures of youthful ex- 
cess, if by so doing wc can hope to reach and 
live through it But if it begin only at seventy 
— the natural termination of manhood, accord- 
ing to M. Flourens— bow few ever do reach It.' 
und of these, again, how few have left them- 
selves in a condition to taste its peculiar enjoy- 
ments and compensations I 

Third: But if old age be an enjoyable t*- 
riod of life— if it be really worth living to, and 
living for, it is worth caring for, when reached. 
It is to be reached, as we have seen, by living s 
sober life ; it is to be reached in good health, 
by a reasonable obedience to the rules of It*- 
si us. But when this green and worthy old sge 
is attained, bow is it to be nursed and specially 
upheld ? 

With ft view to this special end, M. Reveille 
Parise has laid down four simple rules. 

The rasr Is to hum Hon, to bt old. There is 
very much In this rule. " Few people know 
how to be old," was one of the sayings of 
Rochefoucauld ; and the philosophy of this 
knowledge is expressed by Voltaire in the 



" Qui n'» pss ftspril de son 

D» too tfo » tons k» maJhron." 

The Bltcoxn rule is to know <mat{f urlL Both 
of these precepts are more philosophical than 
medical, and yet both lie at the basis of a rac- 
cesrful medical management, at the period 
when age and ill health are so likely to conjoin. 

The Tiiran rule Is to make a tmtalUadjw/ntut 
of t»e dady hfr. Good physical habits produce 
health, as good moral habits produce bappi- 
noos. Old men who do every day the ssis* 
thing, with the aao 
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relish, live forever 1 "One can scarcely lie- 
llcve,*' say. Reveille Parise, "how for a little 
health, well treated, will carry us." And " the 
rale of the sage," says Cicero, "Is to make 
use of what one has, and to act in everything 
according to one's strength." 

And the fourth rule is, to attack every malady 
at %U beginning. In youth, there is a reserve of 
force — a dormant life, aa it were, behind the 
visible acting life. The Qrst life being In dan- 
ger, this second life comes to its aid— and thus 
youth rallies aAcr much neglect or ill usage, 
aod still lives on. But old ago has no such 
reserve life. Every ailment of age, therefore, 
must be taken up quick and cut short, if the 
single, unsupported, cosily enfeebled life Is to 
be surely upheld. 

By following these fundamental rules, and 
the practical precepts as to diet, exercise, tem- 
perature, etc. which M. Reveille Parise 
from them, can we prolong life? No; we 
not, by any art, pnlong life, tn the sense of 
making it imi*k the limit prescribed by the con- 
stitution of man. But we shall be able to live 
an entire and complete life — extending our 
days as far as the laws of our individual consti- 
tution, combined with the more general laws 
which regulate the constitution of the tpeda, 
will admit of. 

The subject, as we have sketched it, seems— 
indeed, really is— complete in itself. And yet 
speculative question* rise up in connection with 
it, some of which awaken doubts as to the main 
conclusion at which wo have arrived. Grant 
that human life may naturally extend to a hun- 
dred years, or even to a century and a hair, 
then we naturally say to ourselves,— were men 
really to live so long as this, and other animals 
in proportion, how thickly peopled the world 
would become I If births greatly exceed deaths 
sow in civilized nations, living at a state of 
peace, bow would it be were men to live usually 
to a hundred years, with health and vigor in 
proportion ! This reflection did not escape the 
great Button— great in genius and in capacity 
or speculation, but limited, like the time in 
which he lived, and often erroneous, in bis 
knowledge of facta. Tie met the objection it 
embodies, with a now and brilliant hypothesis. 

"The total quantity <^ life on the Globe," be says, 
"u atmiyt the mme. Death, which seems to 
destroy all, destroys nothing of that primitive 
life which is common to all the species of or- 
ganized beings. . . . God, in creating the 
Brat individuals of each species of animal and 
vegetable, not only gave form to the dust of 
U» earth, but rendered It living and animated 
by including in each Individual a greater or 
smaller number of active principles, of living 
organic, molecules, indestructible In their na- 
ture, and common to all organised beings. 
These molecules pass from body to body, and 
serve to maintain and cootlnuo the life, or to 
oourub and enlarge the body of every indivi- 
dual alike ; and after the dissolution of the 
body, after its destruction, even its rednction 
to adieu, these organic molecules, upon which 
death has no power, still survive, pass into 
other beings, and bring to them nourishment 
aiwl life. Every production, every renewal, 
every Increase by generation, by nutrition, by 
development, supposes then a preceding des- 



of these organic molecules which never multi- 
ply, but which, always existing in equal num- 
ber, keep nature always equally alive, the 
earth equally peopled, aod always equally tv- 
spluudeut with tho flrsl glory of Mi in who 
created it.'' 

Who, after reading this passage, will deny 
to Buff on the prafcc both of genius and elo- 
quence? No wonder he has charmed and cap- 
I tivuted so many generations of admiring read- 
' erf, and persuaded them to receive his poetical 
imaginings as the dogmas of true science. 

The entire doctrine of Buffon, that the quan- 
tity of life on the globe is fixed, is a pure spec- 
ulation. His organic molecules nro a second 
still moro cthcriol imagination, devised to ex- 
plain tho possibility of the first Except as a 
curious hypothetical notion, wherewithal to 
while away an idle hour, we would dismiss the 
first not only from our books, but from our 
thoughts. It can scarcely, in any way. be con- 
nected with the positive knowledge of our time. 
The second speculation Is only to be numbered 
with the vain fancies, antiquated, though fine, 
which abound so much in the purely poetical 
physical philosophy of past centuries. 

And yet there Is a charm In this poetical phi- 
losophy which makes us regret, while we de- 
miss it. We cannot help admiring the specu- 
lators or the olden time, as men of finely-gifted 
minds. And we envy them those happy hours 
of creative Inspiration, when, by their midnight 
lamps, or beneath the shade of academic groves, 
they built up poetical worlds, and by imagina- 
tive methods constructed and regulated all 
their wheels. 

It is, no doubt, owing to feelings of this kind 
that the great views of Button, the substance of 
bis eloquence, possess still the power to charm 
and influence If. Flourcns, " I reject " he 
says, " the organic molecules of Buffon, as I do 
the monads of Leibnitz They arc only phi- 
losophic, expedients fow removing difficulties 
which thoy do not remove, I study life in 
neither of these, but in living beings them- 
selves ; and from this study I learn two things 
— first, that the number of species has been 
continually diminishing ever since animals have 
existed npon the globe ; and, second, that the 
number of Individuals In certain species baa 
been, on the contrary, continuolly increasing. 
Tho result of these contrary actions Is, that 
taking everything Into account, the total quan- 
tity of life — by which I understand the total 
number of living beings— remains in eBcct, as 
Bufion bos said, very nearly the some." 

Tamed down into plain English, the eloquent 
imaginings of Buffon, as interpreted and under- 
stood by M. Flourcns, amount simply to this, 
that the number of indirutiial living Unvm anting 
at one time on the /ace of the earth ha* alaxryt been 
very nearly the tame. Out of a purely specu- 
lative assertion like this, what good can be ex- 
tracted ! Does it really throw any light upon 
paUeontological history, or derive any con- 
flrmntion from such chapters of this history as 
have yet been written ? Does it enable us, in 
any degree, to understand better the Divine 
plan and procedure in the past, as it is record- 
ed in the rocky strata— or In the present, as 
seen in the supposed progressive increase of 
the human raco? 

Nevertheless, M. Flourcns, in the hook before 



us, sets formally to work to prove his two pro- 
posi lions. 

" That species are always lessening in num- 
bers,*' he says, " is evident from the fact that 
several species are known to have become ex- 
tinct in comparatively recent times. The dodo 
has become extinct since the Portuguese first 
visited the Isle of France, in 1545. The primi- 
tive types of nearly all our domestic animals— 
tho ox, the horse, the camel, the dog— are all 
extinct Immediately before the historic period 
the mammoth and the mastodon disappeared, 
leaving the elephant as the sole existing gigan- 
tic quadruped. Before these, again, the mega- 
therium, the dlnotheriom, and how mauy 
others! 

•• To take a special example. Not less than 
forty species of pachyderms are known to have 
lived on the soil of Franoe, and of these the 
only one that now remains, is the wild boar ; 
and of nearly a hundred species of ruminating 
animals, only the ox, the stag and the roebuck. 
Finally, M. Agassis reckons not less than 
twenty-five thousand species of fossil fishes all 
lost, while we know only five or six thousand 
living fishes — and of extinct shells forty thou- 
sand are reckoned in a fossil state." 

These facts arc admitted, but the conclusion 
which M. Flonrens hastily draws from them, 
is not admissible. 

Since life first appeared npon the earth, he 
says, species have always gone on diminishing. 
But of this assertion, the facts he bos advanced 
are no proof whatever. It is an undisputed 
fact in palaeontology, that species, and even 
genera, have from time to time disappeared from 
the surface of the globe. But it is equally un- 
disputed that new species and genera have from 
time to time made their appearance — man him- 
self, so far as we know, being among the last. 
New forms constantly succeeded the old. And 
who shall say that any one of those epochs 
iu which life most abounded, the nnmber of spe- 
cies or genera was really less than in another f 
Who con even, with a chow or reason, say — . 
taking all species or living things together— 
that there are fewer genera, or species, on tho 
earth at this moment-in air, land end water- 
than at any former geologic era he could name? 
All that can be safely said i*. that man, as the 
dominant species, is gradually subduing and ex- 
tirpating some hundreds of other species in the 
present era, and that the individuals of his own 
species, and of a few useful domestic animals, 
ore at the same time Increasing somewhat In 



But in this latter Increase Is there anything 
more than an imaginary compensation for tho 
other forms of life that are lessened or extir- 
pated T Is there in it any evidence or a system 
or compensation having been in existence in 
more ancient geological epochs? There is 
nothing or the sort. The imaginary taw of 
Buffon is rendered in no degree more probable 
by the conjectural modifications of M. Flour- 
cns. All we can admit at present is, that the 
quantity of life upon the globe at any one time, 
and the forms in which this lire manifests 
itseir, are dependent upon the will of the Deity. 
To what general laws He has subjected this 
total quantity and these forms, we < 
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Do these speculations as to the quantity of 
life upon the globe, interfere in any way witb 
oar reasonings and conclusions as to the natural 
and possible length of human life ? Not in the 
least. As an abstract result of physiological 
Inquiry, it has been rendered probable that 
from ninety to a hundred years is the natural 
length of an ordinary human life. As a special 
and individual positive result, affecting each of 
ns to whom this information is given, it has 
been rendered further probable that, by leading 
a moderate and sober life, any of us may attain 
this length of life in comparative health and 
comfort. As to what would happen on the 
face of the globe, were* all men that live so as 
none shonld fail to reach this great age — as to 
bow the people would multiply, and what 
would become of them, — these are questions 
which do not concern us as individuals anxious 
to live long— which, were we all to begin In- 
continently so to live, could scarcely cause 
anxiety for generations to come, and which wc 
may confidently leave to be answered by the 
All-WWOBEB.— Madheood. 
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We point, with no little satisfaction, to the 
present number of our Magazine. Heretofore, it 
has been generally conceded that we have kept 
fully up to nil the prolific promises of tho pros- 
pectuses and other advertismcnts of our pul>- 
lishcrs ; but we think the whole reading pnblic 
will agree that this time we have fairly out- 
done all these, and that the U.vttkd Statics 
Maoazixk, at least in artlstical execution, is 
quite equal "to any similar publication ever 
issued, at any price. The original engravings 
In this number cost over twelve hundred dol- 
lars, and on account of Uio unusual length of 
one or two of the articles, to give the usual 
amount of variety, it was determined to append 
a ScmjcMKNT of sixteen pages, thus entailing 
an extra expense of one thousand dollars more. 
We make this increased exertion, because we 
are daily receiving substantial evidences that 
our efforts are appreciated by a discerning pub- 
lic Even since our last Issue, the subscription 
list has gained thousands, and, ere many months, 
wc feel confident of announcing the fact, that 
our circulation is the largest ever obtained by 
any periodical on this continent Such is the 
natural result of producing the best article at 
the lowest price. We (ball continue our efforts 
with renewed vigor, and trust that ws shall 
always be able to give the fullest appreciation 
of our motto—" Onward." 



RKor-KHixos. — However true it may have been 
in Shakspere'a time that " all the world's a 
stage," its entrances and exits havo greatly 
changed since. Shakspere, junior, if we have 
one among us, may say now that all the 
world's a school, and the men and women 
merely scholars. At all events, all our courts, 
churches, theaters, oyster saloons, and "well 
to do" domestic households, as well as aca- 
demies, colleges, and institutions generally, 
have to be let out now-a-days about the first 
of August for a vacation. For four long 



weeks, we— town-con lined editors and other citi- 
zens— must gounwhipt of parsons, pedagogues 
and justice. Not a joke is to be had at Burton's, 
not a reproof from Beecher, not a bivalve of 
Florence, while terms are so heated as to make 
such indulgence nnwholsome. But bleas the 
dog-star! be has had his day, and the vacations 
arc over. The daily papers are now full of 
announcements of " reopening*" — reopening of 
the schools, theaters and churches— reopen- 
ing of the courts — reopening of political cam- 
paigns — reopening of the treasury to the City 
Hall thieves— reopening of Briggs' question : 
"where was Matscll bornr"— and tho reopening 
of oysters. " The summer is ended, the har- 
vest is past, and" Well, the balance of the 

statement is too terrible for publicity — so we 
betake ourselves to ashes and an early repent- 
ance. 

«■■■■'■■ 

Is the April number of tho Uxtteo States 
Maoazxkk, It was our good fortune to place be- 
fore our numerous readers the first modern 
printed transcript of the Ancient Phoenician in- 
scription disinterred near Sidon, in Syria, on the 
19th of January last. In the July issue, we pre- 
sented tho partial translation which had been 
accomplished under the auspices and through 
the influences of members of the Oriental Society, 
at Talc College. Since that time, a perfected 
and (said to be) literal translation has been 
made by the joint exertions of several distin- 
guished scholars, most of whom have acquired 
reputations for their knowledge of Oriental 
literature and languages. This last translation 
has been published in pamphlet form, as an 
extract from the journal of the Oriental Society. 
Through the kindness of a friend who presented 
us with a copy, we are enabled to place it be- 
fore our readers. 

Among tho many communications we have 
received on this eubjsk, is one from the Bev. 
Isidor Kalisch, Rabbi at Cleveland, Ohio, who 
advances a learned dissertation on the Phccni- 
cian and Hebrew languages, and concludes with 
a translation of about one-half of the inscrip- 
tion, and a promise to forward the remainder 
In time for our next issue. This translation 
differs most materially from the one presented 
by the Oriental Society, and we may conclude 
to publish it when the whole has been received. 

While on this subject, in justice to the enter- 
prise of our publishers, we must correct a mis- 
statement in the " Journal of the Oriental So- 
ciety." The transcript of the Phoenician in- 
scription, published in the April number of this 
Magazine, was not from the lithograph of the 
Albany Institute, but from the original manu- 
script of Dr. Van Dyck. Neither was it en- 
graved on wood, as by that process it could not 
have been prepared in time for the issue. It 
was prepared and presented in the shortcut spacf 
of time, regardless of expense, and as the United 
States Maqazixx was the first medium of pub- 
lishing It to the modern world, tho Oriental 
Society should not endeavor to rob h of its 
well-earned laurels. But read tho lost transla- 
tion, as published in their "Journal." 

TRAXHLATION. 

1. In the month Bui, in the year fourteen, the 
13th anniversary of the king, King Asb- 
munyyer, king of the Sidoniana, 

2. sou of King Taboith, king of the Sidoniana, 



spake King Ashmnnyyer, king of the Sklo- 
nian», sayiug : 

3. 1, son of the molten sea-god. have received 
a wound from the hand of Mitbumbenel ; I 
am dead, and am resting in my sepulcbcr 
and in my grave, 

4. in tbe place which I built My curse to 
every kingdom and to every man : Let 
him not open my resting-place, and 

5. let not a son ofliars seek that 1 destroy a 
son of liars, and let him not remove the 
sepulcbcr of my resting-place, and let him 
not take 

6. the fruit of my resting-place [or] the cover 
of the resting-place where I sleep. Yes if 
men speak to tbee, hearken not to thine 
entievr. Any kingdom or 

7. any man who shall open the cover of my 
resting-place, or who shall remove the 
eepukner of my resting-place, or who shall 
take the fruit of my 

8. resting-place, let them not have a resting- 
place with the shades, and let him not be 
buried in a grave, and let them not have a 
child, and let it go ill 

9. because of them, and let the holy gods 
terrify them, even the kingdom with the 
ruling prince ; wholly cutting 

10. them off, even the kingdom or that man 
who shall open the cover of my rating- 
place, or who shall remove 

11. my sejuilcber. Neith shall know of that 
matter. Yea, a man that slayeth tbev 
shall have no dwelling In peace. Good is 

12. the judgment from on high I Behold In 
life, as 1 was resting beneath the sun. 1. son 
of the molten sea-god. received a wound 

13. from the hand of Mitbumbenel ; I, the 
king, am dead. I, Ashmnnyyer, king of 
the Sidonisns, son 

14. of King Taboith, king of the Sidoniana, 
grandson of King Ashmnnyyer, king of 
the Sidon ians, and my mother EmaahtorcUr, 

15. priestan of Ashtoreth, our lady the queen, 
daughter of King Imanvycr, king of the 
Sidoniana, behold wc built the temple 

16. of tbe gods, the temple of justice, by the 
sea — and justice is tbe support of the stars 1 
There shall tbey be worshipped ; and we 

17. who have built a temple for the peoples, 
behold our guilt shall be diminished there- 
by, and there shall my children worship. 
And wc who have built temples 

18. to the god of the Sidonians, in Sidon, the 
land of tbo sea, a temple to Baal-Sldou, 
and a temple to Ashtoreth tbe glory of 
Baal, to us Lord Milcom givcth a city 

19. the desire and l>eauty of the earth, our 
glorious delight, which is in tbe dwelling 
of our deity, to stretch out the furtrtwtH 
which I havo made ; and they have been 
constructed 

20. on tbe border of tho land, to strengthen all 
the Sidonisns for ever. My curse to every 
kingdom and to every man : Let him not 
open my cover, 

21. and not remove my cover, and let him not 
take the fruit of my resting-place, and not 
remove the sepulcher of my resting-place. 
As for them, those 

22. holy gods shall humble them ; and they 
shall cut off that kingdom and the man 
that slayeth, that it may be ill with them 
for ever. 

»■■»■■ m 

Massacre on' the Cam pen axb Amor Rail- 
road. — Since the lamentable catastrophe at 
Korwalk some two years ago, there has been 
no railroad slaughter, in magnitude, to be com- 
pared to the fearful one that occurred on the 
29th August, on the Camden and Amboy rail- 
road. It was our misfortune to hav* been a 
passenger on tbe train from New York — tbo 
one to get out of whose way tbo doomed train 
was backing at a tremendous speed — when the 
unfortunate occurrence took place. We were 
on the spot almost immediately ; and should 
we live to witness our centennial birth-day. we 
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eradicate (torn our memory tho hraxt-reudtng 
scenes and incidents that were there presented 
to our view. Although come threo weeks ho. 
since that dreadful day, still tho most 
icurrenco b as vividly picturod in our 
, as if it had occurred this very morning. 
Ob I may the Great Giver of all good debar us 
of ever being compelled to witness a similar 
scene of agony and wo ; for under tho deep 
afflictions that were presented on every side, 
the sternest and stoutest of our sex quailed and 
softened, and their oppressed feelings could 
only find relief at nature's fount— a flood of 



As has been generally published, the Imme- 
diate eanse of this calamity was the cars being 
i off the track by running over a pair of 
i while they (the cars) were being backed 
at a fearful speed, to escape collision with tbo 
train coming In the opposite direction — tbo lat- 
ter having tho right of way — and the other, of 
course, being where they should uol have been. 
But tho recklessness of railroad managers and 
employees, and more especially those connected 
with the road in question, has become prover- 
bial, and we fear that the only true remedy for 
this great existing evil, Is to at once adopt the 
British system, and pass the most stringent 
laws, by which the perpetrators, who, by care- 
lessness, recklessness, or incapacity, are the 
prime causes of theso wholesale murders, shall 
be at once indicted for manslaughter, or, in ex- 
cuses, for wilful murder. There is no 
for the continual repetition of these 
butcheries. That accidents will occa- 



sionally occur, must be admitted; but that 
ninety out of every hundred of these catastro- 
phes, which aro constantly occurring on rail- 
roads, are caused by the ruckleameas or inca- 
pacity of those who are intrusted with their 
management and direction, is a fact beyond 
cavlL Bow long this state of things will exist, 
depends solely on tho body politic. If the 
whole people would pause for a moment, or a 
few days, and look to the safety of their lives 
with as much avidity as they, each other day, 
look to the accumulation of the Almighty Dol- 
lar, no doubt measures would be adopted which 
would effectually prevent a large majority of 
similar cases in future. 

On the day of the occurrence of the sad affldr 
above alluded to, we were much startled by the 
quick, shrill sound of the steam-whistle that 
signalises for the immediate and strong appli- 
cation of the brakes, and denotes danger ahead. 
Before the motion of the cars fairly ceased, we 
were out, and running ahead, as, from the plat- 
form, wo had observed the overturned car- 
riage and knew from this it was quite probable 
that something serious bad happened. The 
first objects that attracted our attention were 
the mutilated horses : but casting our eyes for- 
ward, the Immense wreck, with the fortunate 
survivors, or such as could extricate themselves, 
just crawling forth from tho crumbled mate, 
were opened to our virion. Almost frantic 
with excitement, we rushed forward, and the 
drat person wc met, after passing the family of 
Dr. Hetneken (the persona who were in the 
carriage), was a tall, fine, gentlemanly-looking 
young man walking toward us, on the bunk ; 
bo was l<ar< bcaded. and his apparel much soiled 
with sand and dust " What In 



sir?"' asked we. " Oh, don't ask me, sir ; ask 
some of the rest," he replied. "Are you hurt, 
sir ?'' we again inquired. " I — I think not— not 
much. I shall feel better, presently." Think- 
ing we would be of more service in tho ruins 
below, we left him. 

We afterward learned that the individual 
we had interrogated was the much lamented 
young Jngersoll, of Philadelphia. Bis case 
was a most remarkable one. After disengaging 
himself from the wreck, he ascended the bank, 
walked to the house on tho roadside, and took 
a drink of water ; then walked to tbo cars of 
tho other train, and proceeded to Bordentown, 
and, after telegraphing to his relatives, he pro- 
ceeded to a friend's house, and soon after 
expired. 

As we descended tho bank, immediately be- 

wood, metal and human beings. In our first 
attempts to aid in rescuing the latter, our stepa 
had to be taken with caution, without which 
one could scarcely move to the right or left 
without treading upon the mangled forms ol 
the bleeding victims. Here, there, and every- 
where, were weak womeu and children— aye, 
and stout-hearted men, too — mashed, bruised, 
cut, mangled, mutilated, in almost every con- 
ceivable form ; and the large number who 
were not killed outright, required immediate 
assistance. * Wo never will forget the pa- 
tient endurance that was exhibited on all 
sides. We had intended to particularizo cer- 
tain cases, where the bright side of human 
nature was most conspicuous ; but we find this 
course impossible. Never was witnessed a 
more patlcut, pain-enduring, self-sacrificing 
company of martyrs, than tho unfortunate vic- 
tims of the Camden and Am boy murders. We 
will not dwell further an these harrowing 
details. The subject has been so thoroughly 
discussed and elaborated on by the public 
pren generally, tha^ven these purse-proud 
monopolists, who were the real cause of the 
destruction of HeetU-ng/U valuable lives and the 
wounding of at least one hundred of our fellow 
citizens, will yet bo made to feel tho full effects 
of their cupidity. 



ities, have already given it an ascendancy among 
the ch ief publications of the day! Although we 



Oca Mrchaxioal axd Ma xot a ctcbin o Artt- 
CLBfL-rAmong all civilised nations, next to the 
agricultural, the mechanical and manufactur- 
ing interesta are most Important to (be whole 
system of domestto economy. Notwithstanding 
the favorable geographical position of the king- 
dom of Great Britain, except for the superiority 
of tho productions of her mechanics and arti- 
zan», the great commercial supremacy, which 
•toe so long maintained would never have been 
achieved. The industrial and inventive talent 
of our country has been rapidly developed" 
during the last thirty years ; and, as has been 
aptly remarked, though yet In its early man- 
hood, Its strides have been of such gigantic 
dimensions ax to far outstrip, in many Instance*, 
the similar efforts of any other nation on the 
planet we Inhabit. The careful fostering of 
these Interests should be the aim of each indi- 
vidual ; and feeling the due weight of this preg- 
nant fact, we some time ago commenoed the 
series of illustrated papers which have since that 
time become one of the most attractive features 



felt confident there 
Instructive Information to embody In articles 
of this kind, we must confess we were not pre- 
pared for the universal commendation with 
which they have been received, and tbo avidity 
with which they are perused by all whose scope 
they come within. Theso demonstrations have 
been most grateful to our feelings, 
determined us to extend the 
of the different processes of manufacture of the 
present age aro described and illustrated. 

In order to present these papers In the most 
advantageous and instructive form, we shall, as 
heretofore, from time to time visit the most 
celebrated and stupendous establishments In 
the United States, always taking those in their 
respectivo lines having the best reputations for 
the quality of their products, as the subject of 
our thesis. By this means and the aid of valu- 
able historical data that has been months in 
the course of compilation, we shall undoubt- 
edly be enabled to complete our series in a 
that will add an extensive page in the 
of the country and the I 



Am. Etrofts T ii hashed. — While Rachel la 
among us enjoying a:i unexampled dramatic 
triumph, half a dozen live Yankees are in Paris 
astonishing princes, potentates and peoplo in 
a very different field of contest. "All the 
world," as the Parisians say, went some thirty 
miles out of Paris, the other day, to witness a 
trial of mowing, reaping and thrashing ma- 
chines. The* Paris correspondent of the " Tri- 
bune " gives a circumstantial and Interesting 
account of the strife, of which the following is 
the result : — 

The thrashers were tried before the mowers 
and reapers. Six men were set to thrashing 
with flails at the same moment that the differ- 
ent machines commenced operations, and the 
following were tho results of half an hour's 
work : — 

Sx tlnuhm with ItaOj 80 Htm of vhrat. 

Pltt"» American Thrasher MO " 

(taTloD'n FJvli«h Thr»»h«r...llO " " 

IhiiKSr'a Frrnrh Thmrkmr 240 " » 

Hn»t'« Bclg«m Tuxmubt 1M " «' 

In regard to Pitt's machine, the - Monltenr " 
says : — 

" Pitt's machlno has therefore gained the 
honors of the day. This machine literally 
devours the sheaves of wheat ; tbo eye cannot 
follow the work which is effected between the 
entrance of the sheaves and the end of the 
operation. It is one of the greatest results 
which it is possible to obtain. The impression 
which this spectacle produced upon the Arab 
ohirfs was profound." 

The " Moniteur" might have added that tho 
effcet was no loss wonderful to the Prince Na- 
poleon, who returned twice to the machine, and 
declared that It was " frightful to look at I " as 
it must have been to all those who never before 
saw a genuine, fast American thrasher. 

The machine of Dunoir Is used almost exclu- 



sively in France, but already the demand for 
Die Buffalo machine is so 
doubt it will supersede all < 



the 



. great, 
others. 



that without 



The most refined and elegant people in the 
world, It seems, stand defeat with equanimity, 
when it comes in the field of unmitigated htird- 
fistcd labor; but when wo invade tho realms of 
the fine arts and drawing-room life with our 
appliances and improvements, it is quite ano- 
ther affair, and their blood is up directly. The 
" correspondent goes on to say that- 
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A decision which has just been made in favor 
of one of the two American pianos in the Exhi- 
bition will, no doubt astonish the French 
peoplo more than the performances of the 
machines of which we have iust been speaking. 
The French people, with their limited knowl- 
edge of the half-civilized people of America, 
pretend to comprehend how it is possible for 
. them to excel in the invention of filch lalior- 
saving machine* an a sparse population and a 
narcity of bands compel them to invent; but 
that America, should send over hero a piauo 
which could take a premium over the three 
hundred fine French pianos in the Exhibition, 
is a problem which they cannot understand. 
They Imagined that they furnished the United 
Stales with nearly all the pianos they required, 
and that in consequence it was an industry not 
yet developed there, and that the people were 
not capable of excellence iu that branch. No 
award of the juries, therefore, will bo received 
with more surprise than this. I take this occa- 
sion to npaut what I have stated on a former 
occasion, that at the end, when the juries come 
to make their awards, the United States will, 
as at London, come off with honors of which 
they may well be proud. 

Our European brethren may as well faco the 
tnuaJc It has been evident all along that 
sooner or later they must, and here they arc 
all up standing before the fact that wo arc not 
only great on a base-wood whistle or a pump- 
kin-vinc fife, but that a piano is no less our 
forte. Our huge elephantine gen Ins is equili- 
brated with both immense tractile and the most 
delicate tactile powers. It Is equal to uproot- 
ing the tallest oaks, and the picking up of the 
little acorns from which they grow. The dawn- 
ing conviction of this fact upon all minds 
across the water, and the wide, staring, aston- 
ished eyes consequent thereon, al 
amusing and highly gratifying. 



What thb Loxdos Times has Owe.— It was 
the " Times,'*' a* the leading organ of the press, 
which hurried the feeble and wavering Govern- 
ment into the Crimean expedition, without 
sufficient kuowlcdge of the place, and with inn 
denuate preparation for its capture. It was the 
•• Times " which previously hod bullied the 
Ministry, anxious to gain public favor, into tbe 
appointment of Lord Hardiugo as successor to 
the Unko or Wellington, Instead of Lord Rug- 
Ian, who was far better qualified for the busi- 
ness duties of commander-in-chief at home, 
and thus led to his being sent to the East at a 
time of life when he was unequal to active and 
energetic service. It was the " Times " which, 
through its being under the influence of certain 
great capitalists involved in financial affairs at 
Vienna, deluded this country with the treach- 
erous alliance of Austria. The "Times " has, 
throughout the war, irritated the Americans 
maligned the Italians, discouraged the roles, 
and done all in its power to alienate the Hun- 
garians, the noblest people of Europe, with a 
warlike population twice that of England in the 
great war of Chatham. To claim merit now 
for saving the remains of the army before 
Sevastopol, is what might be done by iboeo who 
first scuttled a ship, and then boasted how 
many lives they saved from the wreck.— Irfie- 
rary Gtttttle. 

Powerful paper, that "Times." It " bullied 
Iho Ministry," did it? Well, things do work 
curiously in this world. The Ministry bullied 
the " Times" in hundreds of Instances when it 
was a baby ; and now it Is tho Government 
that whimpers, and coaxes, and gets bullied. 
Wonder if Queen Vic. and the Ministry hadn't 
better abdicate in favor of tho " Times," and 
drop all pretense at sovereignty and rule. 
But the "Times" ought to be ashamed of irri- 
Uling the Americans— that's naughty. We'll 



sympathise with the Russians, Mr. "Times," if 
you don't stop " plaguein on us." 

Plaix Talk— The St Louis" Intelligencer," 
in a powerful articlo on Kansas affairs, has the 
following remarkable passage, which looks as 
if some soldiers, in the shock of battle, were 
getting sorry that they enlisted : — 

Between these fires, Missouri Is leading on 
her languid existence. St. Louis is retarded in 
a most woful way. Our railroads creep at 
snail's pace. Wo build ten miles while other 
Western States build one hundred. In every 
department of life we feel the paralysis. In- 
stead of bounding forward, buoyant, strong and 
rejoicing, we sit with dull eyes and heavy 
spirits, and listen to the tick of a death-watch. 

" These are the bitter fruits of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise — a wicked and wrong- 
ful deed — that will yet bring a hell of bitter 
self-reproaches to its authors. Missouri did not 
demand that repeal. The South never asked 
it. Atchison solicited it, and in a moment of 
political insanity, tho South consented to the 
wrong, and made tho wrong her own. This was 
the suicide of slavery. 
"Every step since taken has deepened tho 
ng and enhauced the danger." 



Uu iTtx.— We are old play-goers. There are 
few artists, lyric or otherwise, of any note, 
that we have not seen. On leaving the theater 
or the opera after having witnessed the perfor- 
mances of so-called great artists^onr illusions 
had completely vanished, and nothing remained 
but disappointment. Those repeated disap- 
pointments bred within us a distrust In all his- 
trionic celebrities. The name of Rachel had 
long been familiar to us ; her praises bad lieen 
hymned by the united voices of tho European 
press, yet our former experience had rendered 
us distrustful and fully prepared to be dieap- 
pointed — we went to see the Great Tragedienne. 

What a surprise I No sooner bad Rachel 
come upon the stage, in the classic costume of 
Camitle, than we felt that wo were in the presence 
of Genius. Without sfcaking a single word 
she hod electrified the house— every being In 
it ; those who did not understand French as 
well as those who did, waited in dead silence 
and with parted lips, the first sound of her 
voioe. And when she had spoken, how that 
voice made your every fiber thrill! The majesty 
of her mein — the wonderful expressiveness of 
every feature— the manner in which she wore 
the costume, every fold of which hung as ar- 
tistically as if molded by the hands of the 
great sculptors of antiquity— the perfection of 
every gesture, and tho studied correctness of 
every intonation produced such a powerful and 
dazzling effect, that one left the theater in rap- 
turous amazement at tho genius whose flctiti- 
could thus wake up tbe feelings of 



are, generally, artists of merit Rat unfor- 
tunately for them the towering talent of Rachel 
neutralizes their best efforts ; for when she is on 
the stage, one has eyes and ears for her alone. 

Tbe performances of the Rachel company 
have been attended by an audience of the most 
superior kind. All that New- York contains of 
notabilities, in the Press, tbe Bar, in Literature, 
and in Art, may be found nightly at tbe Metro- 
politan Theater. We are happy to see 
New York has properly understood and i 



tho age, and we are sure that her visits to the 
other cities or the Union will be a repetition of 
her success in New-York. 

»■■•■■« 

Haritjh ExncftxrNATin. — Progress does, on 



But it is useless to attempt to describe a ta- 
lent which is as much above description as it is 
above criticism. Mademoiselle, Rachel must be 
writ. The effect of her acting cannot be ima- 
gined ; It must be felt. No comparison with 
any celebrity of tho present day can give even 
an approximative idea of her astonishing his- 
trionic powers. She stands among the glorious 
few, whoso lips have been touched with the 
sacred firo of Genius and whose portion is im- 
mortality. 

Mademoiselle Rachel's sisters arc excellent 
■d the other members of tbe troupe 



the whole, advance ; justice, in Its 
march, will tread down wrong ; good is in eter- 
nal conflict with evil, and evil In the end must 
inevitably yield. We New Yorkers, and espe- 
cially " the strangers within our gates," have 
lately seen au interesting example of this power 
of good over evil. A terrible wrong, which 
the patient and defenseless emigrant to oar 
shores ha* fur years cuffuri^l, hie* just been bro- 
ken up and abolished. The arrangement by 
which our Castlo Garden is appropriated as a 
landing place for emigrants, where they are 
entertained hospitably, furnished with all infor- 
mation which it is important for them to know, 
and forwarded to their respective destinations 
hy safe and expeditious routes, is working 
most admirably. We shall hear very little 
more of spurious tickets, boarding-bouse extor- 
tion and the brutality of runners. These mon- 
sters, who have for years lived by the licensed 
robbery of their victims, for a few evenings 
after its opening for the reception of emigrants, 
gathered around tho Garden and let off 
discontent in marches, speeches, blatant 
cannon and music ; but they attracted no sym- 
pathy beyond their own shameless circle and 
soon gave up the effort. They are now looking 
for other congenial employments, or betaking 
themselves to other ports, where they hope to 
renew their nefarious operations. A score or 
more of them sailed In a late steamer for Cali- 
fornia, and others have gone to European pqft*, 
where they hope to commence their impositions 
upon emigrants at the start ; but in this they 
will undoubtedly be foiled, for, even if the 
authorities do not disturb them, the emigrants 
will have them at a disadvantage upon their 
own trnfi. 

Tbe liquor interest Is another deatruclKe 
business that dies hard; but tbe brains are 
already out and in the inflexible course of things 
it must go. Its adherents may fight, girdle 
shade trees, burn buildings, buy judges, editors, 
lawyers and legislators, call conventions, make 
speeches and pour out their money like liquor, 
yet its legion of opponents aro driving them 
into closer and tighter corners, and it is finally 
fated that they must surrender. This nuisance, 
too, must be abated and there Is np help for it 



Ms. Wiu-llm B. Astor has presented to tbe 
Trustees of the Astor Library a lot of land 85 
feet front and the same depth of tbe present 
lots adjoining the same, on which to erect a 
largo addition to tbe present fine building. This 
isai 
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Wb were In that mood in which a man gene- 
rally finds himself after having partaken of an 
excellent dinner, when our young friend, Dkmo- 
CRTTtS, Jr. (who, by the bye, has lately adopted 
a ■ long-tailed blue," and seems to bare serious 
intentioiM of raising a whisker) got upon bin 
legs, according to the traditional custom of 
after-dinner speakers, to reply to some compli- 
mentary remarks we bad let fall with regard to 
him. n« seemed greatly moved ; but whether 
it was by tbe good things in which he had plen- 
tifully indulged, or by our eulogy, wo cannot 
positively say ; however, we incline to the 
more charitable supposition. He spoke in his 
i picturesque and characteristic style of the 
i of tbe human race, of the grand intel- 
lectual struggle going on between the two hem- 
ispheres— served up the American Eagle with 
aUJcinds of sauce, complimented us in eloquent 
terms on the Immense popularity of the Unit™ 
Status Maoaxlne, and expatiated on the glo- 
rious mission or instruction, amusement, and 
refinement which we (including himself) had 
undertaken. He would have gone on — heaven 
knows how long ! — had he not been Interrupted 
in the middle of a classical quotation, by a son- 




our artist, who Invariably takes his nap after 
dinner. Warned by this involuntary interrup- 
tion, that be was, as orators say, trcspitsning 
on our valuable time, he hastily summed op, by 
informing us that he had bad another visit from 
the Muses, toe result of which was a poem, 
which he intended for tho pages of the Maga- 

Being in that state of friendship with all 
mankind which accompanies a healthy diges- 
tion, we pledged our word that Democritua* 
effusion should be published in our next num- 
ber, and our somnolent friend, Phidias, after 
shaken, like a bottle of medi- 
; to illustrate it 
A few days after the abovo" event. Deuiocri- 



tns entered our sanctum, and presented hi* 
MS., which turned out to be tho following 
eccentric production, which we present to our 
that, with their usual good 
they will do justice to Mr. Dcmocri- 
tos. It is our opinion, however, that be is, like 
tho generality of poets, a little queer in 
his upper story— perhaps, more so than tbe 
generality, and that is saying a great deal. But 
let him speak for himself. 

TBE AOK: 
A I'ROOltKBSIOXfAI, RIIATSODT. 



Prat, lend me a hand, oh ye M 
While I run up a foolscap page 
In praise of the wonders, both great 
Of this 'tarnal fast-going age. 

II. 

We're fly in' at such a confounded pace. 
The moon will soon find we've passed her 
Old Earth must give up his 
Or twirl it a darad sight faster. 

HI. 



And warn't we, 
And their rate of 
We might be knocked Into all 

IT. 

But we know how to keep her on the track 
And nt lightning speed we can snatch 
The dollars and dimes that lie on the rood, 
Without oven a 



V. 

The Telegraph was thought to be ' 
But a couple of years ago ; 
Now, even old ladies, in these fust days, 
Consider it awfully stow. 



VI. 

Our friend, Mrs. Partington, but t'other day 
The •' wire pullers " sent to " Old Scratch," 
'Cos they wouldn't forward her 1 
In n t> Icgrnoliic despatch. 



VII. 

When a railroad was fnlly i 
Folks ktck'd up a mighty great I 
Mayors and Aldermen gi 
And their feats were sung in bad rhyme. 
VIII. 

On Irrra firma, to lay down the rails. 
Is at present, but mere child's play 

Is what suits tho men of our day. 




IX. 

An ugly old chap, in the days gone by, 
With bis long. amiffy nose and cane, 
Grim-visaged and thin stood by your 
And only 
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Hate Nutans mourn* her worshipper. 
And celebrate" his obsequies : 
Who any, tall cliff, and cavern lone. 
For fh* departed Bard make wu } 
That mountains weep la crystal rlB ; 
That flowers to tears of balm dtetO ; 
Throogh his loved grow that brwie* sigh, 
And oaks, In deeper groan, reply | 
And rivere teach their rushing ware 
To murmur dirgci round ale genre. 

It 

Not that, In tooth, o'er mortal am 
Those thtaga htsjitmnta can mourn } 




But that the stream, the wood, the gate, 
is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those, who, else forgotten long, 
Lived in the poet's faithful song, 
And, with the poet's parting breath, 
Whoso memory feels a second death. 
The Maid's pale shade, who wails her lot. 
That love, tone love, should be forgot, 
From rose and hawthorn shakes the tear 
Upon the gen He Minstrel's bier : 
The Phantom Knight, his glory fled, 
Mourns o'er the field be beap'd with dead ; 
Mounts the wild blast that sweeps amain, 
And shrieks along the battle-plain 
The Chief whose antique erownlet long 
Still sparkled in the feudal song, 
Now, from the mountain's misty throne. 
Sees, in the thanedom once his own, 
Bis ssbes undistinguish'd lie, 
His place, his power, his memory die ; 
His groans the lonely caverns nil. 
His tears of rage impel the rill : 
All mourn the Minlrel's harp unstrung, 
Their name unknown, their praise unsung. 

m. 

Scarcely the hot assault was staid, 

The terms of truce were scarcely msdc. 

When they could spy, from Brnnksome's towers 

The advancing march of martial posers. 

Thick clouds of dust afar appear'd, 

And trampling steeds were faintly beard ; 

Bright spears,' above the columns dun, 

Glanced momentary to the sun; 

4nd feudal banners fair display'd 

The bands that moved to Branksome's aid. 

IT. 

Vails not to tell each bsrdy clan, 

From the fair Middle Marches came ; 
The Bloody Heart blazed in the van, 

Announcing Douglas, dreaded name* 
Vails not to tell what steeds did spurn* 
Where the Seven Spears of Wedderburne, 

Their men in battle-order set ? 
And SwintanlaM the Isnee la rest. 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence's Plnntagenet* 
Nor list 1 say what hundreds more, 
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From the rich Mere and Lammormore, 
And Tweed's fair border*, to the war, 
Beneath the crest of old Dunbar, 



steep mountain glittering far, 

■till, "A Home! a Home!'" 



Now squire and knight, from Br 
On many a courteous message went ; 
To every chief and lord they paid 
Meet thanks for prompt and powerful aid ; 
And told them,— bow a truce wan made. 
And how a day of light was ta'en 
Twixt Musgrave and stout Delorane ; 

And how the Ladye pray M them dear. 
That all would stay the light to Bee, 
And deign, in love and courtesy, 
To taste of Branksome cheer. 
Nor, while they bade to feast each Scot, 
Were England's noble Lords forgot. 
Himself, the hoary Seneschal 
Rode forth, in seemly terms to call 
Those gallant foes to B rank some Hall. 
Accepted Howard, than whom knight 
Was never dubby, more bold in fight ; 

More lamed for stately courtesy : 
But angry Doc re rather < 
In his pavilliontoi 



VI. 

Now, noble Dame, perchance you ask, 
How these two hostile armies met ? 
Deeming it were no easy task 

To keep the truoo w 
Where martial spirits, all on fire, 
Breathed only blood and mortal ire. — 
By mutual inroads, mutual blows, 
By habit, and by nation, foes, 

They met on Teviot's strand ; 
They net and sate the 
Without a threat, without a 

As brothers meet in foreign land : 
The hands, the spear that lately grasp'd, 
Still in the mailed gauntlet clasp'd. 

Were interchanged in greeting dear ; 
Visors were raised, and faces shown, 
r a friend, to friend 



> the jolly bowl about; 
With diee and draughts some 
And some, with many a merry 
In riot, revelry, and rout. 
Pursued the fool-ball play.' 

vn. 

Yet, be it known, had bugles blown. 

Or sign of war been seen, 
Those bands, so fair together ranged, 
Those hands so frankly interchanged, 

Had dyed with gore the green : 
The merry about by Tcviot-eido 
Had sunk in war-cries wild and wido, 

And in the groan of death ; 
And whingers, now in friendship bare. 
The social meal to i 

Had found a bloody i 
'Twixt truce and war, such sudden change 
Was not infrequent, nor held strange, 

In the old Border-dsy f 
But yet on Branksomo's towers and town. 
In peaceful merriment, i 

The sun's declining ray 



. vi ' -..s-~ 



v 




vm. 

The blithesome signs of wassel gay 
Decay 'd not with the dying day ; 
Soon through the latticed windows tall 
Of lofty Branksomo's lordly hall, 
Divided square by shafts of stone, 
Huge flakes of ruddy lustre shone ; 
Nor less the glided rafters rang 
With merry harp and beakers' clang : 
And frequent, on the darkening plain, 
Loud hollo, whoop, or whistle ran, 
As lands, their stragglers to regain, 
Give the shrill watchword of their clan ,-» 
revellers, o'er their bowls, proclaim 
or Dacre's conquering name. 

EX. 

Less frequent heard, and fainter still, 

At length the various clamours died : 
And you might hear, from Branksome hill, 
No sound but Teviot's rushing tide ; 

sentinel 

tell: 



save, where, through the dark profound, 
The clanging axe and hammer's i 

Rung from the nether lawn ; 
For many a busy hand toil'd there, 
Strong pales to shape, and beams to so 



Margaret from hall did soon retreat, 
Despite the Dame's reproving eye 

Nor mark'd she as she lea 
Full many a stifled sigh ; 

For many a 

To win the flower of Teviot's love, 

And many a bold ally. — 
With throbbing head and anxious 
All in her lonely bower apart, 

In broken sleep she lay : 
By times, from silken couch she rose ; 
While yet the 
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Of all the hundreds Mink to rest, 
First woke the loveliest and the bent 

XI. 

She gaxed npon the inner court, 

Which in the tower's tall shadow lay ; 
Where coursers' clang, and stamp, and snort. 

Had rung the livelong yesterday | 
Now still as death ; till stalking slow,— 

The jingling spurs announced his I 
A stately warrior pass'd below ; 

But when he raised his plumed 
Blesaed Mary ! can it be ? 
Secure, as if in Ousenam bowers, 
He walks through Brankaome's 1 
With fearless step and free. 
She dared not sign, she dared not speak- 
On ! If one page's slumbers break, 

His blood the price must pay 1 
Not all tho pearls Queen Mary wears, 
Not Margaret's yet more precious tears, 

Shall buy his life a day. 

XIX 

Yet was his haxard small ; for well 
You may bethink yoa of the spell 

Of that sly i 
This to his lord he did I 
And made him seem, by glamour art, 

A knight from hermitage. 
Unchallenged thus, the warder's post, 
The court, unchallenged, I 

For all the vassalage ; 
ButO! 

Could blind fair Margaret's azure eyes t 

She started from her scat ; 
While with surprise and fear she strove, 
And both could scarcely master love— 



XHL 

Oft have I mused, what purpose bad 
That foul ) 
Tol 

For happy love's a heavenly i 
And by a vile malignant sprite 

In such no joy is found ; 
And oft I've deem'd, perchance be thought 
Their erring passion might have ' 

Borrow, and sin, and i 
And death to Cranston'i 
And to tho gentle Ladye bright, 

Disgrace, and loss of fame. 
Bat earthly spirit could not tell 
The heart of them that loved so well. 
True love's the gift which God has j 
To man alone beneath the heaven : 

It is not fantasy's hot fire, 
Whoso wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 
With dead desire it doth not die . 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link," the silken tie, 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can Mnd^- 
Mow leave we Margaret and her Knight, 
To tell you of the approaching fight. 

v nv. 

Their r .rning blasts the bugles blew, 
The p. pe's shrill port" aroused each clan ; 




The trooping warriors eager ran: 
Thick round the lists their lancce stood, 
Like blasted pines in Ettrkk wood ; 
To Branksome many a look they threw, 
The combatants approach to view, 
lany a word of boast, 



XV. 



In armor sheath'd from top to toe, 
Appcar'd and craved the combat due. 
The Damo her charm successful knew, 1 * 



XVI. 

When for the lists they sought the plain 
The stately l^adye's silken rein 
Did noble Howard bold ; 




For now arose disputed claim. 
Of who chould fight for Dcloraine, 
'Twixt Harden and 'twizt Thirlestaiue : a 

They 'gan to reckon kin and rent, 
And frowning brow on brow was bent ; 
But yet not long the strife— for, lol 
Himself, the 1 
i it i 



And much, in 

Of feats of arms of old. 
Cotttly his garl> — his Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er his doublet, shaped of bull, 

With satin slash'd and lined ; 
Tawny his boot, and gold his 



talkd 
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l Made, by marcbmen felt, 
i a broad and studded belt ; 
, in rude phrase, the 
Called noble Howard, Belted 

xvn. 

Behind Lord Howard and the Dame, 
Fair Margaret on her palfrey came, 

Whose foot-cloth swept the ground : 
White wan her wimple, and her veil, 
And her loose locks a ehaplet pale 

Of whitest rose* bound ; 

The lordly Angus, by her side, 
In courtesy to cheer her tried ; 
Without hUi aid, her hand in vain 
Had strove to guide her broider'd rein. 
He deem'd, the shuddcr'd at the sight 
Of warriors met for mortal fight j 
But cause oT terror, all unguesa'd, 
Was fluttering in her gentle 1 



XVIII. 



An English knight led forth to view, 
Scarce rued the boy hi* present plight, 
So much he long'd to ace the fight. 
Within the lists, in knightly pride, 
High Home and haughty Dacrc ride ; 
Their leading staffs of steel they wield, 
As marshals or the mortal field j 
While to each knight their care asslgn'd 
Like vantage or the sun and wind." 
Then heralds hoarse did loud proclaim. 
In King and Queen and Warden's uame, 

Thai none, while lasts the strife, 
Should dare, by look, or sign, or word, 
Aid to a champion to afford, 

On peril of his life; 
And not a breath the silence broke, 
Till thus U 



«XOUKH HKRALO. 

'• Here standcih Richard of Muagrave, 
Good knight and true, and freely born, 

He sayeth tbaMVilliam of Deloraine, 
Is traitor false by Border Uwa ; 

This with his sword he will maintain. 
So help him God and his good cause P» 

XX. 

8CWTTIKII 

■ Here standeth William < 
Good knight and true, or noble strain. 
Who aayetb, that foul treason's stain, 
Since be bore arms, ne'er soil'd his coat ; 
And that, so help him God above, 
He will on Musgrave'a body prove, 
He liee moat foully in his throat"— 



" Forward, brave 
Sound trumpets !" 



to the fight! 



" God defend the right!"'* 

Then. Teviot I how thine echoes rang, 
When bugle-sound and tnimpet-clang 

And in mid mist, with shield poised high, 
And measured step and wary eye. 
The combatant* did close. 




ail 



XXI. 

Ill would it suit your gentle ear. 

Tc lovely listeners, to bear 

How to the axe the helms did sound. 

And blood pour'd down from many a wound ; 

For desperate was the strife and long, 

And either warrior fierce and strong. 

But, were each dame a listening knight, 

I well could tell how warriors fight ! 

For I have seen war's lightning flashing, 

Seen the claymore with bayonet clashing. 

Seen through red blood tho war horse daahirg. 

And acorn 'd, amid the reeling strife, 

To yield a step for death or life.— 

xxn. 

'Tis done, 'tis done I that ratal blow" 
Has stretch 'd him on the bloody plain ; 

He strives to rise— Brave Musgrave, no I 
Thence never shall thou rise again I 

He chol 

Undo the visor's 
Unfix the 



That hall'd the conqueror's victory, 

He raised the dying man ; 
Loose waved his silver beard and hair, 
As o'er him he kneel'd down In prayer ; 
And still the crucifix on high 
He holds before his darkening eye ; 
And still he bends an anxious ear, 
His faltering penitence to hear ; 

Still props him from the bloody eod, 
Still, even when soul and body part, 
Pours ghostly comfort on his heart, 

And bids him trust in God ! 
Unheard he' prays ; — the death pang's o'er I* 
Richard of ] 



XXIV. 

As If exhausted in the fight, 
Or musing o'er the piteous sight. 

The silent victor stands ; 
His leaver did he not unclasp, 
Mark'd not the shoots, felt not U 

Of congratulating bands. 
When lol strange cries of wild 




And give him room for life to gasp !— 
O, bootless aid!— haste, holy Friar," 
Haste, ere the sinner shall expire ! 
Of all his guilt let him be shriven 



XXHI. 
In haste the holy Friar I 
His nuked f,«.t win dvnl with nil. 

Aa through the lists he ran ; 
Unmindful of the shouts on high. 



Mingled with 

Among the Scottish bands; 
And all, amid tho throng'd array, 
In panic haste gave open way 
To a half-naked ghastly man, 
Who downward from the castle ran | 
He cross'd the barriers at a bonnd. 
And wild and haggard lookM 

As dizzy, and in pain ; 
And all, upon the armed ground. 
Knew William of Delor^hie 
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Each ladye sprang from seat with speed ; 

"And -who art thou," they cried, 
■ Who hast ibis battle (outfit and won T "— 
His plumed helm was soon undone — 

" Cranstoun of Tevlot-side 1 
For this fair prize I've fought and won,"— 
And to the Ladye led her ion. 

XXV. 

Full oft the rescued boy she kiss'd, 
And often prew'd him to her breast ; 
For, under all ber dauntless show, 
Her heart had throbb'd at every blow ; 
Yet not Ixird Cranntonn deign M she greet, 
Though low he kneeled at her feet. 
Me lists) not tell what words were made. 
What Douglas, Home, and Howard, said— 
—For Howard was a generous foe— 



And how the clan united pray'd 

The Ladye would the feud forego, 
And deign to bless the nuptial hour 
Of Craastoun's Lord and Tevlot'e Flower. 
XXVI. 

She look'd to river, look'd to hill, 
Thought on the Spirit's prophecy, 



Then broke her silence stern and still,— 

"Not you, but Fate, has vanquish 'd me; 
Their Influence kindly stars may shower 
On Tcvlot's tide and Dranksome's tower, 
For pride is quell'd, and love is free." 
She took fair Margaret by the hand, 
Who, breathless, trembling, scarce might stand ; 

That band to Craastoun's lord gave she : — 
"As I am true to thee and thine, 
Do thou be true to me and mine i 

This clasp of love our bond shall be ; 
For this is your betrothing day, 
And all these noble lords shall stay. 
To grace It with their company."— 

xxvn. 

All as they left the listed plain, 
Mnch of the story she did gain ; 
How Cranstoun fought with Deloraine. 



And of his page, and of the Book 
Which from the wounded knight be took j 
And how ho sought ber castle high. 
That morn, by help of gramarye ; 
How. in Sir William's armour dlght. 
Stolen by his page, while slept the knight, 
He took on him the single light. 
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But half his tale he left unsaid, 
And lingcr'd till he join'd the maid. — 
Cared not the Ladye to betray 
Her mystic arts in view of day ; 
But well she thought, ere midnight came, 
Of that strange page the pride to tame, 
From bis foul hands the Book to save, 
And wnd it back to Michael's grave.— 
Needs not to tell each tender word 
'Twixt Margaret and 'twlxt Cranstoun'* lord ; 
Nor how she told of former woes. 
And how her bosom feU and rose, 
While he and Musgrare bandied blows.— 
Needs not these lovers' joys to teU : 
One day, fair maids, you'll know them well 

X XVII I. 

William of Deloraine, some chance • 
Had waken' 1 from his deathlike trance ; 

And taught that. In the listed plain. 
Another, in his arms and shield. 
Against fierce Musgrave axe did wield. 

Under the name of Deloraine, 
Hence, to the field, unsrm'd, he ran, 
And hence his presence scared the dsn, 
Who held him for some fleeting wraith, 10 
And not a man of blood and breath. 
Not much this new ally he loved, 
Yet, when he saw what hap had proved, 
He greeted him right heartilic : 
He would not waken old debate, 
For he was void of rancorous bate, 

Though rude and scant of courtesy ; 
In raids be spilt but seldom blood, 
Unless when men-at-arms withstood, 
Or, as was meet, for deadly feud. 
He ne'er bore grudge for stalwart blow, 
Ta'en in fair fight from gallant foe : 
And so 'twas men of him e'en now, 

When on dead Mnsgrave hi' look'd down ; 
Grief darken'd on his rugged brow, 
Though half disguised with a frown ; 
And thus, while sorrow bent his head, 
His foeman's epitaph he made. 

«• Now, Richard Musgrave, Ileal thou here! 

I ween my deadly enemy ; 
For, If I slew thy brother dear, 

Thou slew'st a sister's son to me ; 
And when I lay in dungeon dark, 

Of Naworth Castle, long months three, 
Till ransom 'd for a thousand mark, 

Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee. 
And, Musgrave, could our fight be tri<\l, 

And thou wert now alive, as I, 
Xo mortal man should ns divide, 

Till one, or both of us, did die : 
Vet rest thee God ! for well I know 
[ ne'er shall find a nobler foe. 
In all the northern counties here, 

Thou wert the best to follow gear ! 
Twas pleasure, as we look'd behind, 
To see how thou the chase could'st wind, 
Cheer the dark blood-bound on his way, 
And with the bugle rouse the fray ! » 
I'd give the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive again."—" 

XXX. 

So mourn'd be, till Lord Dacre's bond 
Were bowning back to Cumberland. 
They raised bravo Musgrave from the field. 
And laid blm on bis bloody shield ; 
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On levelled lances, four and four, 
By turns, the noble burden bore. 
Before, at timet, upon the gale, 

Behind, four priests, in sable, stole, 
Sang requiem for tbe warrior's soul ; 
Around, tbe horsemen slowly rode ; 
With trailing pikes the spearmen trode ; 
And thus tbe gallant knight they bore, 
Through Liddesdale to Leven's shore ; 



And laid Mm in his father's 



i harp's wild notes, though faush'd the gong, 
The mimic march of death prolong ; 
Now seems it fur, and abw a-near, 
Now meets, and now eludes tbe ear ; 
Now seems some mountain side to sweep. 
Now faintly dies in valley deep ; 
Seems now as if tbe Minstrel's wall, 
Now the sad requiem, loads the galr* 
Last, o'er the warrior's closing gmw.^W 
Rung the full choir in choral stave. 

After doe pause, they bade him tell, 
Why he, who touch'd the harp so well, 
Should thus, with Ill-rewarded toil, 

When the mtfre generous ! 
Would well requite his skilful 1 

The Aged Harper, howsoever 
His only friend, his harp, was* dear, 
Llk'd not to bear it rank'd so high 

r: 



High was I 
Tbe Bard i 



I be loved so dear ; 
i sound, as thus again 
timed his minstrel strain. 



(1.) Ori#. -Spmr Xtad, stare the column, dan." 

(X.) The chief of tab potent raca of heroes, stoat Uw 
data of Uw poem, wan Archibald Uougtaa seventh Karl of 
Angus, a man of groat courage and activity. The Bloody 
Heart was the well-known cognisance of the heuae of 
Douglas, assumed from the time of food Lord James, to 
whoee fare Robert Brace committed hit heart, to be car 
tied to the Holy Land. 

(S) In the First Edition « 



The lines on Wedderburne and Swtnton were Inserted 

In the Second Edition. 

<«.) Sir David Home of Wedderbura. who era. alaln in 
the fatal battle of Hodden, left aerea poem by bte wife. 
Isabel, daughter of Huppringle of (lalashfers (now Pringlc 
of Why than V). They wars called the Hevsn Hpeara of 
Wedderburne. 

(t.) St tbe battle of lasagne, la France, Thome., Duke r,f 
" I to Henry V , was unhumed by Mr John 



Swtnton of Swtnton, who distinguished htaa by a coronet 

set with precious stone*, which he wore around hie hel- 
met. The family of Hwinton I. one of tbe moat ancient in 
Scotland, and produced many celebrated warrior.. [See 
the Battle or rjWjdon^HUL Sir W. Scott we. • 



r».) The Earl, of Home, •< the descendants of the Don 
hart, ancient Karl, or March, carried a lion rampant, erg 
ant , but, a. a dUfereaee, chanced the eolor of the shield 
from gules to rest. In allusion to Ureeulaw, their ancient 
possession. The. slogan, or war cry, of this powerful 
Dually was "A Borne I A Home:'' It wae anciently 
placed in an eecrol shore the crest. The helmet I. 
armed with a Hon « head erased galas, with a cap of .tale 
gules, turned up ermine. 

The Hepbarn., a powerful family in East Lothian, were 
u.ually in close alliance with the Horn*.. The chief of 
this clan was Hepburn, lord of HaUea ; a family which 
terminated In the too moons Earl of Both well . 

fj .) The foot-ball was anciently a eery (arorlte sport all 
through Scotland, but especially anon the Border.. Sir 
John Oannichael of Chrmichael, Warden of the Middle 
Marches, waa killed in 1000 by a band of the Armstrong*, 
returns* from s toot-ball natch. Sir Robert Carey. In his 
Memoirs, mention, s irrrat meeting;, appointed by the 
Scotch rider, to be held at Kelso for the purpose of play 
lag at mot-ball, but which terminated In an incursion 
upon England At present, the foot ball la often played 
by the inhabitants of adjacent parishes, or of the opposite 
hanks of a stream. The victory Is contested with the ut- 
most fury, and very serious accident, hare some lime* 
taken place In the struggle. 

(*.) Notwithstanding the constant war. upon the Bor 
dora, and the occasional cruelties which marled the mu- 
tual inroad., the Inhabitants on either side do not appear 
to hare sprarded each other with that violent anil per 
sonsl auOo*lty which might hare been ex period. On the 
contrary, nke the outposts of hostile armies, they often 
carried on something reaembun** friendly Intercourse, 
even in the middle of hoeUlities ; and it is evident, from 
various ordinances against trade and intermarriages, 
between Krigtish and SoottUh Borderers, that the govern - 
of both countries were jealous of their cherishing 
a connection . Froieaart says of both nation. . 
on tbe one party, and Scottee on the 
" men of wares ; for when they meet, 
a harde fight without sparyngi). There is no boo 



lig. The Border 
;es of merchandise 
est bloody scenes, 
i text. They 



[trace) between them, as long as spears, swords, a. 
■Tagger., will endure, hat lay on echo upon niber , « 
whan they be well beaten, and that the one party hath 
obtained Use victory, they then glory rye so in tbeyre 
dedes of artniea, and are so joyful], that such as be taken 
they shall be ransomed, or that they go oat of tbe folds ; 
so that shortly echo of them is to content with other, that 
at their depart rage , eurtyelye they will say, (sod thank 
yon." — Berntrt )roisftsrt, rot. U. n. 
meetings ni trace) which, although puv 
anil merriment, often witnesju*! the m 
may serve to illustrate the description 
are vividly portrayed m tbe oil ballad of Reidaquair.— 
[See MmdrAy. vol IL p. Is,] Both parties came armed 
to a meeting of the wardens, yet tbey intermixed fsarlo.s 
My with each other m mutual sports and 
urse, until a casual fray arose : — 
there nought hut bow and spear, 
And every man pulled oat a brand." 
In the 29th stanm of this canto, there Is an attempt to 
sx press some or the mixed feeling, with which the Bor 
dcrers on each side were led to regard their neighbors. 

<*.) Patten remark.. * an bitter censure, the disorderly 
conduct or the English Borderers, who attended the Pro 
lector Somerset no his sxpedltiim sxat 'st Scotland- "A. 
we wear then a selling, and the tents a setting up, amors* 
all things els conunendshln in our whole journey, one 
thing seemed to us an intolerable disorder and abuse : 
that whereas always, both in all tonnes of war, and in all 
cam pes of armies, quietness sndstiluess, without nols, I. 
principally in the night, after the watch is set, observed. 
(I node not reason why,) our northern prlkers, the Bor- 
dcrer.,uotwith»tandyng, with great enorroltie, (a. thought 
me.) and not unlike (to be playn) unto a nsasteriess 
bounde bowlylrsr in a hie way when he hath lost him he 
waited upon, sum hoopynge, .am whlstlyng, sad most 
with crying, A Berwyke, a tVrwykc I A Fenwyke, a Fen- 
wyke I A Hornier, a Bolrnsr I or so otherwise a» thetr 
captains names were, never lin'de these troublous sod 
dangerous noyses all the nyghte kings. They said they 
did Tt to Bud their captain and fellow. ; but If the srsal- 



dlers of oar ootber countrcy. and shsres had used tbe 
sxme maner, la that case we should oft tymss had Ike 
state of onr camps more like the outrage of a diuotste 
huutyag, than the quiet of a well ordered army*. It is. 
last of war, la mine opinion, that might right well t» 
left. I could rehearse causes (hut yf I take it, they are 
better unspoken than uttred , unless the fsut wear sun 
to be amended) that might sltew the! move alwvss men 
peral to our armis, bat in their one nrgfat'. so dungs, 
than they shew good service (as some sey) in a boose 
vyage."— Apest ValttU'l Fragment*, p. T». 
00.) This has Is not in the First Edition. 
(11.) In the First EdKion," the silver cord. - 
•'Tea. love, indeed, is light from heaven ; 

A spark of that Immortal fire 
With angels shared , by Alia given 
To lift from earth our low desire," etc 



piece of I 



to the bag 



m a 

pipes. 

(IS.) It I 

representative of the Scott* of Thl rlestane, was Lord 
tenant of Selkirkshire (of which the author was Sheriff 
depute) st the time when the poem was written ; lbs 
competitor tor tbe honor of supplying Iwto n ln s 1 . pises 



st noticed that the late Lord Napier, tin 
ord Ueu 




" At the last words, with deadly blows, 
Tbe ready warrior, fiercely close." 
(17 -) The whole .cane of the d uel , or judicial combat, w 
conducted according to the strictest ordinances of ohiral 
ry, and delineated with all the minuteness of an ancient 
romancer. The modem reader will probably n r,d It raihsr 
• ; all but the^ concluding Jtauras, »U 



' in ruia— J a rata 1 haste, holy 



loftier i 

(IS ) First Edition, 
Friar." 

(19.) Orif.—" Unheard he prays ; — 'It. e'er, fit 

s*er/ M 

(90.) The spectral apparition of s living person. 
fU.) The lands, that over Ouete to Berwick forth de 
hear, 

Hare for their blason had, tbe snafiie, spar, sad 
spear. Priy ABiitm ftong 1A 

(23.) The pursuit of Border marauders was toUowed by 
the injured party and his friend, with blood hounds sad 
bugle-horn . and waa called the kat trod. He was en tilled, 
if hi. dog could trace the scent, to follow the breeder. 
Into the opposite kingdom ; s privissrs which often occs 
slimed blood.be>! . Fa additioa to what has been said of 
the bloodhound, 1 may add that the breed was kept up by 
the Baccleuch msoily on their Border estates till wlthla 
the eigbteeath century. A person was alive in the nsSB- 
ory of man, who remembered s Mood-bound being kept 
at FJdlnhupe, In l.ttrick Forest, fur whi.ee maintensoce 
the tenant had an allowance of meal. At that time the 
sheep were always wstebed at night. I' pan one oceaiius, 
when the duty had allien on the narrator, then s bed, be 
became exhausted with fatigue, and feU asleep upon a 
Suddenly he was awakened " 



tread of homes, and saw five men, well mounted sad 
armed, ride briskly over tbe edge of the bin. They 
stopped and looked at the greek ; but tbe day was toe tu 
broken Ui admit the chance of their rsit,in.- »'-i sf saSSI 
off. One of them, in spite, leaned from his horse, and 
condng to the shepherd, seised film by tbe t*elt he wore 
ruund his waist ; and netting hi. foot upon hi. body, 
pulled It till It broke, and earned It away with blm. They 
rode off st the gallop ; and. the shepherd giving tbe ahum, 
the blooiihouna was turned loose, and the people ia the 
neighborhood alarmed. The marauders, however, escaped, 
notwithstanding a sharp pursuit. This cirri 
serves to shew bow very long tbe license of the 1 
continued in some degree to manifest itself. 

(23 ) The style of the old romancers has been very see 
eeaafully imitated In the whole of this scene ; and the 
speech of fteloraine, who, roused from his bed of sickness, 
rushes Into the lists, and apostrophises his fallen sonar, 
brought to our recollection, ae well from the pecuQsr 
turn of expression In its commencement s. in the toot of 
sentiments which It conveys, same of tbe fw 
ticma of the Jforf A rresir — (Vi/ioal Jirrvcsr 



greens of existence, which look the same in all 
seasons and weathers, and shelter, while tbey 
gladden us upon our terrestrial journey. The 
best mirror is an old friend, for he best reveals 
us to ourselves, in spite of what our vanity and 
enemies declare ; that while we contemplate 
our own image, we may reflect back the same 
favor, sincerity. The pretended friends of reli- 
gion are those artificial fireworks which keep 
up a startlins; explosion, to arouse the specta- 
tor to contemplate their brilliancy— all their 
pretensions are artificial, shallow, and tbev 
require professional attestations to n udor their 
conduct noticed. Hut tbe real friend of reli- 
gion is silent generally in his professions ; but 
like the heavens above him. he shows forth the 
glory of God. Piety is the tongue of hi« soul, 
and when that is silent there is I 
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LITTLETON EIBEL'I RACE; 

OS, UQCUK TUB TOOT OBIT. 

One morning In the spring of the year 1787, 
as the ran was climbing the eastern horizon, 
and shedding the light of iU countenance upon 
an elevated ridgo of land in the State of South 
Carolina, which divided Great and Little Rocky 
e recks, a party of several men were pursuing 
their way along the road which led over the 
ridge and down into the valley below, past and 
beyond the charred and blackened remains of 
what had been a church creeled by the early 
comers, and which had been burnt by the Brit- 
ish the summer previous to the date of oar 
story. 

They were all mounted, and from their anas 
and accoutre menu, one might be led to sup- 
pose they were bent on some warlike expedi- 
tion, as every man of them bore a rifle, and 
some carried tomahawks and knives in their 
belts. Their actions, however, indicated a dif- 
ferent intent, as they wore carelessly saunter- 
ing along, without any apparent fear of, or re- 
gard for danger, or anything else, except the 
contents of a canteen, which their leader bore 
•lung on his shoulder. This, at Intervals he 
passed from one to nnoiber of the party, and, 
in the interim, amused himself and his com- 
panions, by singing vociferously snatches of 
love and martial songs, and occasionally wind- 
ing a blast upon a small horn which he carried. 

Proceeding in this manner, they reached the 
brow of the bill , when costing his eyes down 
into the valley, Littleton Esbel— that was the 
name of the leader of the Americans — discov- 
ered a troop of British dragoons, who, attracted 
by the so mid of the horn, were charging at 
full speed up the road toward the spot where 
they stood. With a presence of mind which 
characterized him under all circumstances, 
Esbel turned to his comrades, and shouted In 
thunder tones, " halt I" and proceeded to de- 
ploy, by word of command, a large body of 



LITTLBTOK ISRlL'l RACE. 

troops, at the same time, in an under tone, 
directing his friends to moke themselves scarce, 
which they lost no time in doing. 

The dragoons hearing the commands given, 
and fearing that tbey might be in the presence 
of a large party of the rebels, came to a halt, 
and prepared to receive the expected charge. 
Meanwhile, Esbel, who bad been duittnr 
first to one side of* the road, and then to, the 
other with great activity, now stench jftfl rth' 
woods on the left, and diMppcorojHbr a 
time from sight. In a few momenta, however, 
tbey heard his horn in their rear, and discov- 
ered that, taking a circuitous route around 
their right flank, he had struck the road about 
two or three hundred Jards In that direction, 
and was now making the most contemptuous 
gestures of defiance at them Perceiving at once 
the trick which had been played upon them by the 
wily rebel, they wheeled and started in pursuit. 
This was just what Esbel desired ; he knew that 
the animal he strode was the fleetest in all Car- 
olina, having now for his owner many a gallon 
of whiskey, and having been selected by him 
for his speed with a view to some such contin- 
gency as the present. He knew every inch of 
the ground as well as he knew his own name, 
and, with reckless daring, he determined to 
havo some sport with the dragoons. With 
consummate impudence be awaited their com- 
ing until they were within a hundred and fifty 
yards of him, when, gi^ng " Butterfly" the 
spur and the word, he started, pursued at full 
speed by the whole troop of red coats. This 
was fun to Esbel, and he enjoyed It to the 
utmost ; cheering, shouting, and giving the 
Indian war whoop, occasionally turning toward 
his pursuers, and making defiant (restores to 
excite and irritate them, which they returned 
by firing their pistols at him. lie took good 
care to keep out of range, howevo-r, taking core 
to prewrve a distance of about one hundred and 
fifty yards between him and bis pursuer* \ and in 



Una way they passed over a mile or two of the 
road, and were approaching the ruins of the log 
church. Now, Littleton's history exhibited many 
Incidents which indicated the possession of hat 
slight conscientious feelings, and he was seldom 
actuated by religions sentiments ; yet as he 
had passed the heap of charred logs which 
nuu'k.ed'Ae spot where had stood the humble 
edilice.^MifcUd not help recalling to mind tho 
lost aerraon which be had heard preached 
therein ; and the words of the minister — " the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong," struck him as being peculiarly 
applicable to his present position. How did he 
know but some, trifling accident — the stumbling 
of his horse, the simplest mischance?— might 
place him' at the mercy of his enemies, and be 
well knew, from the fate of some of his neigh- 
bors who hod fallen Into their bands, what to 
expect should he be taken. This thought 
troubled him exceedingly, as he pursued Us 
headlong career, and be concluded to end the 
race, and place the creek between him and his 
enemy. The thought that his canteen had well 
nigh been the means of placing him in their 
power, also bad It* effect upon his mind, and 
he vowed never to touch liquor again, should 
ho now escape from his pursuers. Turning 
from the road soon after passing the church, he 
took his way along a bridle path, which led him 
Into the house of a Widow Anderson (whose 
husband was killed at the attack on Steele's 
party at Neely's), and thence down to and 
across the Rocky creek. The widow heard the 
sound of his horse's hoofs on the stones for 
some time before he rode into the door-yard, and 
when he did so, she was at the door, with one 
of her little ones by the hand, and accompanied 
by her adopted daughter, to see who it was who 
was in such haste. Her faithful dog, too — who, 
since her husband's death, was almost her sole 
protector— stood ready to welcome or attack 
the comer, whoever he might prove to be. 
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When lie came in sight, thus was. surprised to 
see Esbel, and knew there wan some mischief in 
the wind, for Littleton Esbel and mischief were 
synonymous. He reined up hi* panting steed 
at the door, and. In answer to her salutation 
and enquiry as to the causa of bin haste, be 
replied by saying, " I've chased fifty red coat* ; 
no, I'm not right there — I mean I've led them a 
race like a pack of fool*. Butterfly 's carried me 
nobly in this race, and I would have had them 
at my heels all day to keep tbem out of more 
business; bat as I passed the burnt mectlug- 
house, I thought of what the minister said the 
last time I heard him preach there, about the 
race nut always being to the swift, and it made 
me feel sorry, so I concluded to leave the fel- 
lows, for fear I should bring myself into a 
scrape. I was with a party of boyn from our 
neighborhood, and we like to been caught like 
a fox in a trap by these dragoons, and all 
through that blamed canteen" (handing it to 
her, he continued) ; " so I've made up my mind 
to let whiskey alone till tho war's over, at any 
rate. So take tho old canteen and keep It till 
I call for it. I've got some all-fired good stuff 
In it yet, and I bate to part with it, but need* 
most, yon know, and''— hero he was cut abort 
by the sound of the approaching dragoons, 
and gathering up his reins, be put spurs to hU 
beautiful animal, which had been pawing the 
ground with impatience during his colloquy 
with the widow, and remarking, " here they 
like tho hounds after a fax, but I'll 
i 'em yet,"-i>c gave Butterfly the word, 
and was out of sight in a moment bashing 
down toward the creek, he forded its rocky 
bed, and turning up the course of the stream, 
ascended a hill, from whence he could have 
a full view of the ground be had passed over, 
as well as of the ford. Looking in the direc- 
tion of the house, he saw the leader of the 
troop in conversation with the widow, and 
from his angry gestures, be surmised that she, 
being anxious to screen and aid his flight, was 
equivocating In her replies to the questions of 
the dragoon, and was being threatened in con- 
sequence. In a moment his horn was at his 
lips, and be wound a blast which rang and 
echoed through the woods and dells, and having 
the desired effect of calling attention to himself. 
As he was now plain in right from the house, 
the red cots were in pursuit immediately, but, 
coming to the crook, they could no! readily 
find the ford, and tho time lost here gave 
Esbel so great an advantage that they relin- 
quished the chase, and he escaped. Returning 
to tho house, they made particular inquiry 
after parties of rebels whom they had heard 
were organising in that neighborhood, and one 
of which they supposed they had so recently 
surprised. Of course tho widow could not— or, 
at least, did not— give them the desired infor- 
, and they returned to their camp, none 
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Esbel was a frequent visitor at the widow's 
afterward, but whether from the fact that he 
had eschewed whiskey, or that he was ashamed 
to ask for it, be never spoke of the canteen. 
Let us give him the benefit of the doubt, and 
that his last race had, at least, the 
of curing him of his great vice, and 
• be became a better man. 



Turn, of all the ages, is the most remarkable 
for new inventions. Old industrial methods, 
and the rude tools of ancient handicraft arc 
passing away, and new processus, original de- 
vices, and curious machines that hare no sweat 
upon their brows are taking the place of the 
toiling perspiring workers of the past ages, or 
are putting the hand-workers into the position 
of head-workers, and making them guides, 
overseers and thinkers. 

As machinery is breaking up old habits of 
industry, and heaping wealth upon society 
through more active channels, so old views of 
life, philosophy, politics, human rights, and 
the fitness of things, are changing, disappearing 
and giving place to new thoughts through 
clearer mediums, and better adapted to the age 
in which wc live. One of the untenable dog- 
mas of the post, and even of this age. is — Society 
everything aud the individual nothing ; the in- 
terests of society are paramount, those of the 
individual subordinate ; the State must always 
bear sway, the subject must forever yield ; 
society is the holy of holies, the individual 
common and unclean. This doctrine, so uni- 
versally maintained, so long used as an oppres- 
sion and an impediment in the way of indi- 
vidual progression, is discovered to bo false, 
and is evaporating In tho sunlight of the new 
timet. The other extreme— the individual is 
everything, society nothing, Is just as untenable. 
The truth lies between. Society bos the right 
of freedom from individual encroachment, the 
individual has the right of unimpeded growth 
and development, and an unlimited field for tbe 
exercise of all his faculties. The idea of ad- 
vancing the interests of society by cramping 
and suppressing the individual, is as wise as to 
attempt to promote the health of the human 
body by clipping, confining and pnnishing its 
individual members. Both need freedom of 
action, and will have it, or the whole body 
must sicken and die. Man is the great master 
of this planet He has the power »o do very 
nearly what he pleases with it— to make it a 
Heaven of happiness or a nell of horrors. 
Hitherto, by the design of tho powerful few, 
but against the opposition of the weak many, 
be has succeeded admirably in making it the 
latter ; but it cannot be eternal. Change and 
compensation will some day come. Man was 
placed here specially to subdue and beautify 
the earth, to develop and ennuble It Nature 
and all her forces are made subjec t to him— a 
bard subject to lie sure, but yet sulyect, and one 
well worth the ruling. Man is destined to be 
rich, strong, wise aud beautiful. He is to uncer- 
tain nature's laws, conquer all her forces, dis- 
cover all her secrets, ascertain all her capacities 
and prove his superiority by compelling her to 
yield all fruits and grains, and all natural 
wealth, to beautify and enrich his home, to 
clothe his person, to harden aud encrgixe his 
frame, to please his eye and gratify his appe- 
tite. If all men were thus wise and well, our 
so-called society would be something very dif- 
ferent from the present, which is made up of so 
large a proportion of leeches and non-producers. 
The weakest in such a society would be still 
strong enough to vindicate his rights, and the 
would be wise enough to see that 




every oppression of the individual must inevi- 
tably recoil upon their own beads. To vindi- 
cate tbe individual against society, to lift him 
above tbe possibility of social and governmen- 
tal encroachment, and to render absolute self- 
government possible, many causes are operating, 
and tbe chief of these is the unexampled de- 
velopment everywhere given to the genius of 
invention. 

There have been inventions so vast, so pow- 
erful, so expensive that no individual could 
control or use them. It has taken all the 
strength that can be gathered from chartered 
companies and associated effort to carry them 
into practice. Wc have tbe various inventions 
that make up the stupendous activity, and 
buzz, and whirl of our factories of cotton, and 
woolen, and iron, which employ hundreds of 
workmen in a single series. We have telegraphs 
that stretch beyond even State, not to say 
individual, proprietorship. We have railways, 
and lines of steamers, and all tho equipment of 
locomotion, which no one man alone ha* yet 
been able to own and manage on the largest 
These are well— even indispensable; 

liberations who own them 
the individual, yet, on the 
whole, tbey increase his power, indirectly, by 
affording their products or their conveniences 
to him cheaper than ho could produce then 
himself, even if he could produce them at all. 
According all honor to these and other great in- 
ventions, yet we hail with the highest pleasure 
all those discoveries and inventions that go 
immediately into the bonds of the Individual, 
and tend directly to increase his power. 

Sometimes even the simplest application of t 
law in mechanics produces the mightiest re- 
sults. The cutting of a screw or tho adjust- 
ment of a wheel, may create a revolution in a 
whole branch of mechanics. Even so obvious 
an Invention as the wheelbarrow, now only 
some two centuries old, doubled every digger 
in the universe, and made him twice as valua- 
ble to himself. The rifle, revolver and gun- 
powder, elevated the Individual several degrees 
in power, and equalized the weakest with the 
strongest They wore especially felicitous ap- 
pliances for the patriot, revolutionist, pioneer 
and backwoodsman. 

The agriculturist has been tbe specially fav- 
ored recipient of the discoveries of genius, and 
his position and power, no longer than half a 
century ago, bear no comparison to bis re- 
sources to-day. Even so simple an instrument 
as the threshing flail, was an improvement on 
the practice of " treading out the corn " with 
horses and oxen. Many a winter's day has the 
writer of this article, pounded the floor of his 
father's old barn, and thousands of sheaves has 
he " knocked about the head,*' as If they bad 
been the concentrated pate of Bunsby," and 
he was shelling out tho grains of garnered 
"wisdom." Tbe only threshing machine be 
knew, a quarter of a century ago, was the 
dreaded birch that peeped ominously out from 
an inaccessible upper shelf, and it was as spt 
as any way to be applied to his own back, if be 
bod not come up to the customary standard of 
a fair day's flailing. But tbe threshing machine 
came at last, tho bid hickory flail was turned 
into sled-stakes, and a winter's threshing for 
the individual was driven Into a i 
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" for planting 
With thi< Itm- 



Thea came the "Cultivator, 
and scattering the seed a-fleld. 
. a man 

• that used to occupy the •' old man," and 
nil his boys a week. Here, again, the individ- 
ual w ns wvcral times intensified. 

But harr est as well an seed-time must hare 
its labor* abridged. The grain-cotter's cradle 
i than trebled the effective force of the har 
hoae labors before were only 

* Crowned with tbo tickle and the wheaten aaeaf." 

Its reign, however, was not enduring, for 
fart upon the heels of the cradler came the 
Reaper," which shares the farmer's Held of 
grass or grain as clean as a barber would share 
his face, and in about the same time. This, 
perhaps, is the must important of all the con- 
trivances which inventive genius has placed In 
tho hands of the fanner : It reinforces bis work- 



Where once it wai desirnhl e to select a build- 
ing spot near some stream or spring, now 
wherever the rural dweller plants his house, 
he seta borers and excavators at work, taps 
tho planetary rotundity, whose watery bowels 
might be considered dropsical, were not tho 
oat- gushing streams so clear, and cooling and 
healthful ; and if they need some coaxing to 
come forth, if old mother earth wont " give down 
without banting" — why, be draws her bosom 
with pumps of tho gentlest and most approved 
The " drawer of water" now bears 
I part of the burden put upon him of an- 
cient days. 

Portable grist-milLi are a]*o getting them- 
selves invented and perfected, so that the grain 
frrower can torn his own crops Into flour and 
meal. This will take away much of the power 
of the millocrat and speculator, and increase 
The portable saw-mill, of which we 
al in a late number, is destined to 
be not only an Important civilizer in the wil- 
derness, but an immense individualizer. It is 
a new right arm added to the power of the 
pioneer In whatever business he removes to new 
fields to open up. His first necessity is a shel- 
ter, and this saw-mill walks up to the fallen 
trees, and individualizes the piles of boards 
that Ue stored away in all their trunk* 

Even woman's sphere of industry, small as it 
la Is invaded by this inexorable march of 
The churn and the washing- 
1, and 
i many 
fold. 

We know a gentleman who is perfecting a 
new and cheap printing and stereotyping mate, 
rial. We heard him remark one day that one 
of its most Important usee might be to furnish 
the European revolutionist with the means of 
printing editions of revolutionary tracts, circu- 
lars and proclamations ; and then by imme- 
diately destroying tho materials (which are so 
cheap that It would be little or no loss), leave 
no trace by which the origin of the incendiary 
documents could be discovered. That will be 
amplifying the power of the individual against 
the government 

The great pivot, however, of all inventions 
is the steam engine. It has exercised the 
largest and happiest influence upon the pro- 



advance his power to an almost un Imagined 
extent. At first, when tho steam engine went 
mostly into the hands of great ship-owners, c 
ton millers and railway kings, it was thought 
small advantage would come of it to the indi- 
vidual. But as its use and improvement pro- 
gressed, its complex and ponderous proportions 
became greatly reduced, and consequently Its 
cost soon came within the means of smaller 
proprietors ; till, now, an eight and ten horse- 
power engine can be bought for a less sum than 
many sporting characters and Fifth Avenue 
Potipbars pay for a span of blood-horses. 
They are built strong and effective, yet light, 
compact and portable. Many a forehanded 
farmer can employ them with some approach 

of mechanics they are indispensable. 

Yet with all these strides to tho pinnacle of 
individual power, there is still much to be done 
for the individual in the field of invention. We 
hare space to hint at only one. If some genius 
would give him the " wings of a dove," and 
make his locomotion independent of tickets, 
taverns and toll-gates, so that be might frown 
down alike on forests, mountains, rivers, ra- 
vines, and frontier officials, the power of tho 
individual would be rendered almost godlike. 
The principle, no doubt, exists in nature, and 
only awaits the bidding or genius to come forth. 
In Europe especially, snch a discovery would 
shatter ttutu quo into the most multitudinous of 
flinders. It would enable the individual to defy 
the passport system, which is so important a 
pillar In the support of European despotism. 
Instead of yielding obsequious obedience to 
laws that require him to ask some mayor, to 
apply to a minister of the interior to get per- 
mission of the supremo tyrant for him to visit 
his grandmother in the next commnne, be could 
take wings some line evening, join the muster- 
ing squadrons In the upper air, and drop mis- 
siles and explosives on the beads of L'Kmjvrntr 
and all tho cohorts he could gather to his de- 
fense. Tbo frontier would be too vague and 
undefined a line to be guarded, cnstom-houHc 
officials would be nowhere, and smuggling and 
free trade everywhere. 

The individual is everywhere governed too 
much. Rings and rulers In all countries op- 
press him with unreasonable social restrictions, 
and grind half the life ont of him, by the imposi- 
tion of taxes for the support of a government 
that, in other directions, smothers the other half. 
One great remedy against such tyranny is the 
attainment of individual wealth, and a neces- 
sary condition to that Is access to machinery 
and a share in its profits. This will some day 
come, and the destiny of the individual man 
will then be more nearly complete. Great is 
the Individual, and invention Is his prophet 1 



Link art thou 'twlxt um sod I 

Ittoaaad mlsJetry Is this* ; 
Unto thee t punr is giren 
To renew UiU heart of mlno — 
|'i sarins lore renew— 
> truth and holy trust ; 



TO A HABK. 
sr iimiiia oiui b»itu. 




Tis a ploaaure. Utile one, 

On thy atnloM hrow to look ; 
Lifc to do, and nothing •tono— 
i In thy book I 



Hothen may sot know on earth, 

Half the deep aad holy epell 
Wrought by Infant Irani and mirth. 

Meaning! atnuigo that few may tett. 
Deeper grow* the motker'a eye 

With it* look of lovo and prayer — 
Botleet duty, promptings high 

MingW with uuiWrtml faro. 

Caretae tboa u bloenoow wild 

Growing In the light of heaven ; 
Toon, a meek and tru*iiu„- chiLJ, 

Faith Uke thelni to the* la gireo : 
And for thee I will not tear. 

In the peril* that await — 
Thought and will, the prayer tap tw 

Arm tbt i>m\£ fur any fate. 


RAVIHO THE 



Run the lives of Boone, Kenton, the 
and their compeers, and say, infidel, if thou 
canst, that God in his Providence raised them 
not np to subdue and coDquer the land for the 
use of the white man. How else can we ac- 
count for that indomitable courage, that deter- 



whioh marked the length and breadth of their 
career. To them war was a pastime, and sul- 
fering, danger and privation the accompani- 
ments of their dally life. Fear, they knew not ; 
and when danger fled before the approaching 
footsteps of innumerable settlers, they pursued 
it even to Its strongholds. Possessed of the 
cunning, sublety and artifice of the Indiana, 
they had all the energy and resource of the 
pale face, and it is not a wonder that the for- 
mer succumbed, and retreated step by step 
toward the setting son, until the " places that 
once knew them rhall know them no more for- 



To protect themselves from the inroads of 
the Kavnges, and for the safety of their wives 
and children, the. early settlers in Kentucky 
built forts, or, as they were called, stations, 
which generally coneinted of a group of cabins, 
forming the four sides of a parallelogram, with 
the roofc pitching inward. At the corners 
were four Mock houses, projecting beyond and 
over the line of the cabins, which block houses 
were two stories in height, the second stories 
being some eighteen inches larger every way 
than the first, with loophole* In the floor to 
fire through at an enemy, should be have gained 
a lodgment under the walla. Such ai 
was Boonesborough, the scene of 
thrilling and soul-stirring incident It 
erected in April, 1776, by Daniel Boone, and 
located on the fouthcrn bank of the Ken- 
tucky river. It was the first fort built in that 
region, and its erection excited the fears of the 
who were highly incensed at the rapid 
of the whites into their beautiful 
bunting grounds, which feeling was still fur- 
ther increased by the British, who had forts 
north of the Ohio, and offered them bribes for 
every xealp or prisoner they took. Such beiug 
Boonesborough was besieged on 
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await their return ; and toward the coast did 
the old man and his young companion pro- 
ceed. 

As they drew near the Rand bills which 
bound in that part the mighty bed, wherein 
the oceau, lately so calm, wan now raging, the 
sounds of many voices fell upon their oars- 
men calling out and giving orders, women 
screaming, and sailors vociferating words of 
encouragement and bope ln-tbeir own peculiar 
technical phraseology. Then the flapping of 
soils and the rattling of cordage was heard ; 
i Father Michel and Henri reached the 
they found, as they had anticipated, 
that a ship had ran aground, and that all 
tut man efforts were being made to save the 
crew. Dot bow powerfully excited were 
Pierre's feelings, bow great his admiration, and 
bow dread his alarm,— when he was told, in 
answer to a few hurried inquiries, that three or 
four gallant young men had put off in a small 
boat to carry a rope to the ship, and that hi* 
own son was of the party. Indeed, it was in 
compliance with Albert's representations, and 
in his own boat, that this daring achievement 
was attempted. 

" Oh 1 why was I not here In time to join 
htm!" ejaculated Henri Alvimar, who enter- 
tained a strong friendship for the brother of 
his beautiful Pauline. 

" No V cried Father Michel impressively ; 
" it would be too severe a blow, were tboae 
dreadful waves to engulf all our hopes at the 
same Instant 1" 

Pierre scarcely knew what he said ; but 
Henri immediately fancied that an allusion to 
bis attachment for Paulino was Implied— 
although that attachment bad not as yet been 
formally revealed ; — and, feeling grateful for 
the sort of acquiescence in bis suit thus con- 
veyed, be pressed the old man's hand warmly. 

At that moment a shoal of welcome arose 
from the crowds that stood along the shore, 
and, that multitude suddenly giving way, 
Albert hastened forward bearing a female form 
In his arms. His father wait instantly by his 



" Father," said Albert in a hurried tone, "an 
elderly gentleman— her father, perhaps— im- 
plored me to save this poor girl : she Is Insensi- 
ble — she has fainted ; — take charge of ber — 
convey her home— you and Henri can carry 
her between yon — while I return and superin- 
tend the measures necessary to save the crew 
of yonder vensel." 

With these words he yielded his burden to 
those whom be addressed, and harried Wk 
again to the strand. 

No longer consulting those selfoii fears for 
bis child which had led him to the coast, 
Pierre immediately returned home with Henri, 
bearing betweeu thorn the lifeless form of the 
young female, whom Albert had brought from 
the distressed vessel in his boat On their 
arrival at the cottage, the stranger w con 
signed to the care of Paulino, who placed her 
in bed, and administered the proper restora- 
tives to call ber back to life. In a short time 
the young lady — for snch she evidently was — 
her eyes and gazed in astonishment 
her. A few words made her compre- 
her safety ; and sbo then inquired, in a 



Pauline was about to reply in the words of 
promise and hope, when the door opened, and 
an elderly gentleman rushed in, exclaiming, 
" My child ! Josephine — my dearest child !" 

We shall not dwell upon the affecting details 
or this meeting after the dread porils which 
they had just escaped: but, after observing 
that through the gallantry of Albert Michel 
and his comrades in the dangerous enterprise, 
the whole of the vemel's crew wan saved, we 
shall proceed to pnt the reader In possession of 
those few facts concerning the two strangers, 
which they themselves communicated to the 
inmates of the cottage. 

It appeared that the gentleman, whose name 
was Tascber, and his daughter — a beautiful 
girl of only thirteen years of age — had sailed 
from Martinique, a French island in the West 
Indies, some weeks previously, and that stress 
of weather bad compelled the captain of the 
vessel to run for Liverpool. There she was 
detained for repairs ; and M. Taschcr, with bis 
daughter, being anxious to proceed to France 
as quickly as possible, hastened to Dover, 
where they embarked on board the hoy bound 
for Calais. The storm overtook the vessel at a 
about five miles from Calais : the 
leavored to run for the harbor, but, 
overshooting the mark, got aground on the 
sands to the north of the pier. Albert, who 
bad landed from his own excursion before the 
storm commenced, had observed the distress of 
the vessel in the distance, and remained on 
shore to watch its maneuvers. He stayed until 
its dangerous predicament aroused his energies 
to action ; and through the instrumentality of 
himself and a few other young men whom he 
persuaded to embark with Mm In his frail boat, 
the whole crew was saved. 

M. Tascber, his daughter, and servants, 
remained that night at the cottage : but in 
order to allow the young lady as much time to 
repose as possible, after the alarms and fatigues 
«be had experienced, be determined not to 
commence his journey to Paris until the after- 
noon of the ensuing day. While he proceeded 
Into the town of Calais to make the necessary 
arrangements for a vehicle and horses to be 
ready at the time proposed, Pauline pa.-»-<] a 
few agreeable hours with her new friend. 

T§e young lady possessed a most beautiful 
person, and an amiable disposition. She played 
on the harp, and sang with exquisite taste and 
feeling ;— as she walked, her light form, mod- 
eled with the most exquisite symmetry, was the 
very personation of grace ;— and the tones of 
her voice were the most melodious ever heard. 
She was passionately fond of flowers, and 
jrladly axwnted to a proposal made by Pauline 
to visit the little garden adjoining the cottage. 
After having examined, with true botanic taste, 
the various products of the little enclosure, 
Mademoiselle Tascber was about to enter the 
house once more, when a gipsy woman ap- 
proached the railings to demand charity. 

" I will have my fortune told 1" ejaculated 
the sprightly girl ; and before Pauline could 
utter a word by way of remonstranoe, she had 
already yielded ber hand to the old sybil over 
the railings, saying at the same time, " Do you 
discover anything extraordinary in my des- 
tiny ?" 



" Yes, much of happiness, and some misery," 
was the reply, accompanied by a solemn shake 
of the head. 

" You take care not to commit yourself, my 
good woman,' - said the young lady. " I could 
utter the samo prediction relative to any one, 
without much dread of its being falsified by the 
issue of events." 

" You will pass through much misery, and 
will then be happy for a period," continued 
the gipsy, not heeding these remarks ; " your 
life will then once moi 
melancholy." 

'• Again I cannot say 
are very Bapient," observed . 

" Stay, then— upon your own bead be it ! " 
said the sybil solemnly. " Yon will be married 
soon — that union will not be bappy— yon will 
become a widow— you will marry again— and 

-and " 

" And what t " demanded the young lady. 
"And you will become Queen of France!" 
added the old woman. 

The young lady withdrew her hand hastily 
from the gipsy's grasp, and, uttering an excla- 
mation of mingled joy, alarm, and surprise, 
turned toward Pauline to ascertain what impres- 
sion this declaration had made upon ber. Made- 
moiselle Michel smiled ftlntly— for she did not 
altogether approve of the freak ; and her young 
companion, having presented a silver coin to 
the old prophetess, retired with her kind host- 
ess, into the cottage. 

At three o'clock that afternoon H. Tascher 
and his daughter took leave of the family of 
Pierre Michel. But l>cforc they departed they 
manifested their gratitude toward the inmates 
of the cottage to the utmost of their power. 

" To you, gallant youth," said M. Tascher, 
addressing himself to Albert. " are my daugh- 
ter and myself indebted for our lives. Accept 
this ring as a token of my esteem— my friend- 
ship—my gratitude. Nay— reject not my offer : 
it is not intended as a reward— for nothing 
could adequately remunerate valor like 
yours: it is only a pledge of permanent re- 
gard." 

" On those conditions I accept the gift," said 
Albert ; and he pressed with warmth tbe hand 
that placed a ring of immense value upon hia 
finger. 

" Mademoiselle," said M. Toucher's daughter 
to Pauline, on her side, " allow me to leave 
some token of my gratitude and esteem with 
you also. You know," she added, laughing, 
and In a whisper, " that I am to be Queen of 
France ; and then you shall not I* forgotten. 
In the meantime this chain "—and she loosened 
one from her neck as she spoke — " must express 
my attachment toward yon, and link our hearts 
forever in the bonds of friendship." 

"You also, then, must keep a token to 
remind you of me," said Pauline ; and having 
left tho room for a few moments, she returned 
with a bracelet, which she clasped upon her 
new friend's wrist, receiving the chain around 
ber own neck at the same time. 

The word "farewell" was then uttered on 
both sides ; and M. Tascher departed with his 
daughter, leaving behind them at the humble 
cottage the most favorable impression upon all 
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their nature. Pierre Michel ru pleased with 
the open-hearted disposition and boneat frank- 
new of M. Tascher ; while Pauline felt hcrtelf 
deeply interested in thu beautiful daughter of 
nan. lint on hia part, Albert expe» 
nablc admiration of the young 
lady who had just taken her departure, which 
appeared to grow the more impassioned as be 
pondered upon her attractions. Every word 
she had uttered In his bearing during her short 
■toy at the cottage— the softness of ber hazel 
i of her dark brown bair— 
the grace* of her sylpb- 
like form, were all treasured in his memory. 
In a word, he was deeply enamored of Made- 
moiselle Tascher : it was a love assuredly 
formed at first sight — but not the less sincere 
nor the less profound on that account ; . and 
from the moment she quitted the humble cot- 
tage with her father, to enter the vehicle that 
was to convey her to Paris, Albert grew daily 
more and more melancholy. 

And what was M. Tascncr! This question 
frequently intruded itself upon Albert's mind — 
for he often reflected, in his visionary musings, 
upon the claims which be might assert in aspir- 
ing to the hand of her whom be loved, at some 
future period. M. Tutcbcr had been but little 
communicative relative to himself or his cir- 
cumstances. The few particulars before re- 
corded, and a word which had dropped from 
his lips, intimating that he was a widower, 
were all that Albert knew concerning his 
history. j 
" Still," thought the young manV *' be is h 
gentleman — his manner* and demeanor prove' 
that : he is well educated— a fact evidenced by 
his conversation ; and hv is wealthy — for he 
travels with the circumstance and appendages, 
and in tbo stylo of a man of property. No — I 
may never hope for an alliance with his family 
— 'twere presumption to indulge longer in the 
chimera !'' 

But the unhappy youth did indulge in the 
chimera, and pursued it, and cherished it, and 
nursed it, and allowed his imagination to feed 
upon it, until there were moments when the 
bright vision seemed to be realized— when the 
object of hia affection, grown to womanhood, 
accompanied him with smiles to the altar — and 
when all the fond aspirations of his youth were 
crowded with felicity and success. Alas! It 
was indeed but a vision : weeks and months— 
and even years rolled by— and no tidings were 
heard of M. Taacber or his daughter. Al- 
bert's cheek grew deadly pale, and his eyes 
unnaturally bright; but, although frequent and 
argent were the tender inquiries made by his 
father and sister relative to the cause of his 
altered appearance, he retained tbo secret in 
hia own bosom. 

Three years passed away, and Albert was 
now twenty-two. It was at this period that M. 
Alvimar, the old notary, died, leaving behind 
him considerable property, to which Henri, who 
was formally engaged to be married to Pau- 
line, was the sole heir. As soon, however, as 
the funeral obsequies were performed, Henri 
was compelled to visit Paris, to receive certain 
eums of money which were due to him by vir- 
tue of his late father's will. Pierre Michel, 
who had for a long time observed with pain 



possesion of his son, and Who vainly endeav- 
ored to ascertain the cause, Imagined that 
change of scene might produce some beneficial 
effect ; and he accordingly proposed that the 
two young men should proceed to Paris in each 
other's society. Henri gladly accepted his 
young friend aa a companion ; and in the 
month of June, 1779, Albert Michel aud Henri 
Alvimar set foot in Paris for the first time. 

France at that time was a volcano, prepared 
to burst forth, and startle tbo world with its 
convulsion. The extravagance, the dissipation, 
and the luxury of the French court were at its 
height There— amid the crowds of gallantry 
and beauty that thronged the gilded saloons of 
the Petit Trianon or Versailles, moved Marie 
Antoinette, the most charming and profligate 
Quoen in the World ; jherejwre the voluptuary 
MWpai; the profound 1 and philosophic Tur- 
got, the subtle Malcshcrbce, aod the elegant De 
Vergennea. There also was the Duchess of 
Bourbon Penthievre, better known aa the Prin- 
cess dc Lamballe, who was subsequently put to 
death by the outraged populace in that Revo- 
lution on the brink of which the splendid 
court was havering. All that was most refined 
of the •jWvalry, the talent, and the beauty of 
France, was concentrated arouud tho throne 
of Louis XVI. and his beauteous wife. It 
was the most brilliant epoch of the reign 
of the old regime ; and probably pleasure was 
more sought after, and nigh birth and elegance 
of manners the more valued, because were 
already heard the distant murmurs of that 
dread fxplosjop of 'popular fury which was so 
righteously and eo gloriously to sweep away 
throne and altar — rank and riches? 

Albert hud undertaken the journey to Paris 
under the impression, and with the earnest 
hope that he should encounter Mademoiselle 
Tascher. Thus, wherever ho wcnU-whatover 
publio sights or exhibitions he visited, his mind 
constantly dwelt .<upon the one unforgotten 
idea — that 'of again beholding her whose Image 
dwelt In his bosom. Henri A 1 vimar had par- 
ticular business to attend to, and was usually 
occupied throughout the day with the matter* 
which had .called him to Paris; and thus 
Albert was left to wander about by himself, 
examining the countenance of every well- 
dressed female he saw either on fool or in her 
carriage, In the hope of meeting the one that 
he most wished to see. 

One afternoon Albert was sauntering In the 
vicinity of the Palais Royal, when ho was sud- 
denly aroused from a deep reverie into wbioh 
ho had fallen, by the rapid tramp of cavalry, 
and in another moment a detachment of the 
royal guards passed by. In the midst was the 
Queen's carriage, and her majesty waved her 
handkerchief from tho window to the few 
worthless sycophants who welcomed her with 
The gorgeous vehicle 



jnuwed on ; and three or four others containing 
the nobles and ladies of her majesty's suite fol- 
lowed immediately behind. Albert watched 
the glittering cavalcade with mournful plea- 
sure ; for the charm* of the young Queen 
excited the generous compassion of his 
chivalrous soul, although his heart had been 
bestowed upon another. Just as tho last 
carriage in the royal train whirled past 
him, one of its occupanto-a lady elegantly 



attired — leant forward for a moment; and 
Albert instantly recognized that countenance 
which was ever present in his memory. 

He uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
joy ; and, without reflecting for a moment 
upon the indiscretion of which he was guilty, 
darted through the crowd after the carriage 
with the speed of a hunted deer. In a few mo- 
menta— such was the haste with which he 
rushed onward— he was alongside the vehicle ; 
when a gentleman in a brilliant military uni- 
form, aud with a star upon hia breast, who was 
sitting next to the idol of Albert'a heart, sud- 
denly thrust his head from the window, and 
exclaimed in an abrupt manner, " Move off, 
fellow!" 

Albert stood paralysed In the midst of the 
street ; the cavalcade whirled out of sight, and 
he was exposed to the rude jesting of the crowd 
that had witnessed his singular behavior. But 
tkt, to gain a glimpse of whose countenance 
ho had thus exposed himself to insult, had not 
seen him. He returned more melancholy than 
ever to the hotel where he and Henri were 
staying. 

He felt convinced that it was not M. Tascher 
who had spoken to him so abruptly from the 
window of the carriage. Could Mademoiselle 
Tascher have married ? aod was he her husband 
who bad ordered him to move off, and called 
him fdlatt 1 At all events she was In the royal 
train, and, even if still un wedded, was far 
above the reach of his presumptuous hopes. 

Urged by that infatuation which invariably 
prompts the lover to seek to throw himself in the 
way of the object of his affection, even when an 
impassable gulf appears to exist between bim 
and tho chance of happiness, Albert wandered 
all day, and throughout a considerable portion 
of the night, about the precincts of the Tuil- 
erics, at which place the Royal Family was 
then staying. Again he obtained a glimpse of 
the loved one— ju%as, lounging back in an 
open barouche, she was whirled beneath the 
archway* h ading into tho Plaoo do Carousal, 
on ber way to the royal presence. There was 
a gentleman by her side — the same who had 
called him fdUne; and this gentleman again 
beheld Albert gazing earnestly upon the lady 
seated by his side ; but the lady saw not ber 
admirer. The gentleman fixed a scowling 
plauoc upon the young man, from whose view 
the coach almost immediately afterward dls- 
ptured. 

"This is a visit of ceremony, and will be 
brief," thought Albert ; "I will wait here until 
tbey leave the palace." 

An hour and a half passed away, and Albert 
remained at hia post Presently the well-known 
baroucho made its appearance ; and this time 
its female occupant cast her eyes by accident on 
hero. Hcinstantly raised hi* hat ; she 
bim, and uttered a cry of joy, while 
her checks wore suddenly flushed with the glow 
of pleasure. Albert was about to advance 
nearer, when ber companion — the cross gentle- 
man before noticed— ejaculated, in a voice ren- 
dered tremulous with rage, " Back— back — fel- 
low 1 We do not know you— back 1" 

The lady cast a glance of mingled surprise 
and indignation at her companion, while 
Albert, embarrassed and discomfited, knew not 
in which way to take this 
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Bat ere ho bad half made up his mind bow to 
act the barouche drove rapidly away ; and the 
guard at the gate* of the palace, who bad wit- 
nessed the whole proceeding, commanded the 
young lover to retire. Abashed and oonfowd, 
Albert did not even think of Inquiring of the 
bystanders the name of the gentleman who 
accompanied the lady In the elegant barooehe ; 
but he returned to his hotel more wretched 



On three or fnur 
qnent to the hut-mentioned one, did Albert 
encounter her whom he had known a* M»de- 
molaelle Taseher. Each thne was (he accom- 
panied by her rode male companion ; and each 
time wo* ha unable to obtain one moment's 
conversation with her. She always bowed to 
him with a kindness-it might almost be said 
with a sisterly warmth of manner; and be 
companion as Invariably appeared to be as 
indignant with her for bestowing that conrteey, 
as with Albert for receiving it. Neither on any 
of those occasions did Albert think of making 
of the bystanders as should 
am his suspense relative to the 
i of her whom be loved, and the nature 
of her connection with the rude gentleman by 
whom he was invariably insulted. 

Six weeks had thus passed away since the 
arrival of Henri Alvimar and Albert Michel in 
Paris ; and at the expiration of that time the 

him thither. A day was accordingly fixed 
upon for their return— In spite of Albert's anx- 
iety to procrastinate tbo moment when ho must 
qnit Paris — perhaps forever : for Henri on bis 
part was anxious to seek once more the spot 
inhabited by his much beloved Pauline. The 
day of departure dawned, and the hour arrived 
-but Albert was not true to his appointment. 
Henri proceeded to his friend's chamber, 
where he found that Albert's olothes were duly 
packed up. ready for the journey. An Inquiry 
of the porter at the entrance of the hotel made 
him acquainted with the met that Albert had 
sauntered out only half-ao-hour previously, but 
not with the air of a person who i 
any particular business. Henri 
waited — and his friend did not return. The 
entire day passed — the morrow dawned, but 
with it came not young Michel. Henri now 
grew alarmed, and feared that some accident 
might have overtaken the absent one. He 
visited the Morgue, or receptacle for dead 
bodies found in the river or elsewhere : he pro- 
ceeded to the various hospitals ; he called 
upon the magistrates ; he made inquiries of 
the police — but nowhere could he obtain the 
slightest trace, nor hear the most remote 
tidings of him whom he sought He passed a 
week in these fruitless researches ; and then 
with a heavy heart he took his departure from 
Paris. 

It were vain to attempt to describe the grief 
of Pierre Michel, or the anguish of Pauline, 
when Henri arrived at the cottage in the Bass- 
Vllle, and communicated the extraordinary 
disappearance of Albert For some time the 
old man was determined to proceed to Paris, 
and make personal inquiries after his dear son : 
but Henri overruled this desire, assuring him 



trace of him or bis fate, bad been left uneasayed. 
Conjecture as to the cause of that strange dis- 
was rain : never was mystery more 
The grief of the bereaved ones 
was therefore the more acute ; for they 
declared " that they could bear their loss with 
fortitude, and resignation were they acquainted 
with the details ; but that the horrible uncer- 
tainty which surrounded the circumstance only 
increased the sorrow it occasioned, by allowing 
free scope for the most dismal apprehensions.'' 
Sometimes imagination would picture to itself 
that the last one bad been foully murdered ; 
at another time, the idea would occur that he 
had committed suicide, either in a moment of 
mental aberration, or through the same cause 
which produced the melancholy that was unac- 
counted for to a fund father, an adoring sister, 
and* a faithful friend. 

But all conjecture was vain : two years 
pni<«cd away, and no tidings were received of 
the lost youth. Pauline then allowed herself 
to be persuaded to reward Henri for his con- 
stancy and long tried affection, by bestow- 
ing her hand upon him: but tbo bridal 
was darkened by the thought that he who 
hould have also been there, and whoso pre- 
sence would have completed the felicity of 
the day. was not in his place by bis sis- 
ter's side ; and the. old man wept, and Pau- 
line's tears fell freely, and Henri's countenance 
was also moistened with the crystal drops of 
sorrow, as the priest pronounced that blessing 
which gave Pauline a fond husband, and Henri 
a loving and tender wife. 

And what a valuable helpmate was Pauline 1 
Untutored in the various arts of polished lift) 
that so often disguise the true aspect of the 
heart, she cultivated a thousand of those name- 
less domestic graces which throw a halo of 



til I seek my lost Albert Do not attempt to 
dinuade me from my purpose — I am resolved." 

Neither Pauline nor Henri attempted to rea- 
son with the old man ; and on the following 
morning he took his departure for the capital 
of France. On his arrival there, his first care 
was to institute all the inquiries which prudence 
could suggest : but the result was completely 
unsatisfactory. From the moment Albert had 
left bis hotel, as before related, a few : 
previous to his contemplated depa 
Henri, no trace of him remained. The old 
man, though weighed down by grief, still felt 
thai he had performed his duty — that he hod 
done all that human nature, in such circum- 
stances, could devise or accomplish. Thus, 
after a fortnight's search, he was almost inclined 
to renounce his fruitless errand, when a cir- 
cumstance occurred to prevent his meditated 
return to his peaceful abode in the vicinity of 
Calais. 

The evening before his intended departure, 
he endeavored to divert his mind from the con- 
templation of the dreadful bereavement be had 
sustained, by a walk in the delightful gardens of 
the Tuilcries. Fatigued at length with his 
ramble, he threw himself upon a seat shaded by 
the grateful foliage of the trees which oversha- 
dowed it, and sank into a deep reverie. Sud- 
denly a voice fell upon his cars — a voice so 
sweet and melodious, that he could not I 
it ; for he knew it to be that of I 
lady whom, with her father, his lost son Albert 
had rescued from shipwreck on the coast of 
Calais. 

He started up and beheld a lady and gentle- 
man walking past the place where he had been 
d. Sho was young and beautiful — and he 
was some years older, with a fine military air and 
commanding demeanor. At that moment the 



light and love wherever they are seen. Neat, «P ,rin B n ?* of tbe "> Mo « ma M } u P on « ielr 



simple, and beautiful was her ordinary attire ; 
and on Sundays and holidays she was decorated 
with a simple ornament of jet and gold — a 
mimic dove, suspended from her neck, and dal- 
lying with every throb of her heart— a fit etn- 
as bent upon I blem of tbe purity and innocence that reigned 
waited, and | within. The present given to her by her friend 
of the moment. Mademoiselle Taecher, was 
kept in her little work-box, and regarded only 
as a memento of promised and unrealised fel- 



whieh prudence or ingenuity to-morrow i 
view to discover eotne| i 



Months again passed away after toe Union of 
Henri and Pauline ; and still there were no news 
of Albert One evening Father Pierre was scal- 
ed at his cottage door thinking of his lost son. 
and looking listlessly upward to the beautiful 
serene sky. But the mind of the old man was 
not tranquil, nor at peace. Something within 
told him that his son stiU lived, and urged him 
to seek after the lost but still dearly beloved 
youth. He then suddenly— and for the first 
time — blamed himself for his apathy In not 
seeking him whose strange disappearance he 
deplored. He was still at Calais — and his son 

and sixty miles! Was it right that he— tbo 
father — should linger there? 

Urged by these reasonings the old man start- 
ed up, hastened to the dwelling of his son-in- 
law and daughter, and said, "My children, 



countenances ; and Father Pierre immediately 
recognized the features of her who was indebted 
to his son for her life. But tbe geutlcman with 
whom she was walking was not her father; 
and she leant upon his arm with all the ease 
and familiar reliance— if we may use such a 
phrase— of at least a near and dear relative. 
Perhaps be was bcr husband T thought Fa- 
ther Pierre ; at all events, she would, doubt- 
less, be pleased to meet with him who had ac- 
corded ber and her sire the rites of hospital- 
ity on that memorable night of storm and ship- 
wreck. He accosted her, made a low bow, and 
was about to address her. when she Instantly 
recognized him, grasped his hand with warmth, 
and saluted him by his name. She then made 
kind and anxious inquiries after bis family — 
adding, " 1 am sadly to blame, M. Michel, for 
my neglect — my unpardonable ingratitude in 
not writing, If It were only one word, to my 
dear friend, Pauline ; but, since my arrival la 
Paris, I have not had a moment to call my 
own." 

She sighed as she uttered these words, as If 
the real reason of her silence were of a more 



; I depart for Paris. I Khali 



" Madam," said Father Pierre, " I thank you 
for your kindness and condescension ; but I 
was foolish to suppose that either myself or 
family could dwell In your memory or that of 
your father. I have seen enough of your gay 
citrof Paris to he fully aware that Its pleasures 
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and enjoyments are of no common order, and 
that thu fashionable world in not the sphere In 
which sweet sympathies can be supposed to 
dwell for any length of time. Relatlre to my 
family, madam, my answer* are soon given. 
My daughter la married to the yoang man 
whom yon saw at our humble abode, and is 
happy in that union. My pod——" 

He stopped short, and the tears poured in a 
torrent from hU eyes. 

" Your son !" echoed the lady ; "can any evil 
have happened to your son ?" 

" He has disappeared, madam — most myste- 
rioasly disappeared," answered the father, sob- 
bing Us he spoke. 

'• Disappeared— impossible ! " cried his fair 
querist 

"He visited Paris, madam," continued the old 
man, " two years and a half ago, and he never 
returned home. It is to seek him that I am 
now in this city, from which I intend to depart 
to-morrow morning, my researches having all 
proved unavailing." 

"Disappeared!" again ejaculated the lady, 
who had received this announcement with the 
most unfeigned surprise : " disappeared, do you 
say! and about that time — about two years 
and a half ago I Speak— M. Michel— speak 1" 

" It is as yon say, madam," returned the old 



"Ah I now I comprehend it all ! " cried the 
lady, a flush of crimson suddenly overspread- 
ing her countenance : then, taming toward her 
companion, she said in a tone of bitter Irony, 
but still cf deep emotion, " Viscount, yon can 
probably acquaint this old man — this nnhappy 
father — with the place in which ho may find his 
son! " s 

She disengaged her arm from that of her 
companion as she spoke, and cast upon bim a 



glance which seemed to penetrate bis soul — for 
he quailed beneath it. 

" My son— my son !" cried the old man, join- 
ing bis bands together in an appealing manner : 
"what know you, sir, of my son T Oh! tell 
mo — keep me not In suspense— what know yon 
of my son ?" 

" Your son — your son " stammered the 

Viscount : for of this rank the individual really 
was. 

"My son — my dear, my only son. Albert 
Michel !" added the old man, wild with mingled 
grief, suspense, and hope. 

« Albert Michel !" muttered the Viscount 
between his teeth, while he compressed his lips 
together with rage : " do you ask me about 
Albert Michel ?"— then, after a moment's pause, 
be added, " Old man, where do you reside ?" 

Father Michel named the inn at which he 
was staying. 

" To-morrow, by mid-day, you shall bear 
from met" said tho Viscount in a low but 
decided tone ; and taking the lady's band, he 
led her hastily away from the spot where thin 
conversation had taken place- 
Father Michel fell upon the seat, exclaiming. 
•' Thank God 1 I shall again behold my son ! 
He is not dead — be will be restored to me f " 

He sank into a reverie as delicious as that 
from which he had originally been awakened 
was painful ; and it was not until a sentinel 
warned him that the gardens were about to 
close, that he recollected where be was, or 
thought of tho necessity of retiring. 

That night he scarcely slept a wink ; and on 
the following morning he was np at an early 
hour. How heavily bung the time upon his 
bands until the clock struck twelve : he thought 
the sun would never gain its meridian point. 
At length the wished-for moment came : and 



now his heart beat with all the varied emotions 
produced by hope and suspense. Five minutes 
elapsed — and a footstep ascended the stairs 
leading toward his room. Father Pierre hur- 
ried to the door ; and an elderly man, dressed 
in deep black, entered the apartment 

" Your name is " began the stranger in 

a mild and pleasing tone. 

■ Pierre Michel," Immediately answered tho 
anxious father. 

H I thought I was not mistaken," said the 
other. "I presume you are acquainted with 
the object of my visit V 

" To lead me to my son — to tell me news of 
him whom I have sought with so much perse- 
verance !" exclaimed Michel. 

" Then follow me," said the stranger ; and 
he led the way Into the street, where a chaise 
was waiting. 

Pierre Michel and his guide entered the vehi- 
cle, which immediately drove away at a rapid 
rate through the streets leading toward the 
eastern extremity of Paris. 



C I A r T 8 R II. 

In order to pursue the thread of this narra- 
tive properly, it will now be necessary to 
return to Henri Alvimar and his beautiful wife 
Pauline. During tho absence of the old man 
in Paris, they looked anxiously each day for 
the arrival of the mail with the letters from 
Paris ; and on two or three occasions their 
anxiety was relieved by the receipt of news 
from him in whoso safety they felt so deep an 
interest* At length, all tidings ceased, ami he 
returned not home. Day after day passed — 
weeks (lew away -and be neither came nor 
wrote. Henri could not help associating the 
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mysterious disappearance of the son with that 
of the father ; And he resolved to devote him- 
self to penetrate tho mystery which, by match- 
ing away two members of a family, had left the 
others In a state of such dreadful suspense. 
Pauline, whose grief knew no bound*, implored 
her husband to allow her to accompany him in 
the meditated search aftewsj|pa? whom she no 
tenderly loved ; and this desire was complied 
with. Tbe7 repaired to Paris ; and, having 
installed themselves in a comfortable, but 
secluded lodging, entered in their turn upon 
those inquiries and researches, in the success of 
which they seemed to have embarked all their 
a the remainder of their 



Were we to dwell upon the numerous mea- 
sures adopted by Henri Alvimar to obtain 
some clue to the brother or father of his be- 
loved wife, we should far exceed our limits in 
this episode. We most therefore mm up in 
one word the result of several years of unwea- 
ried research and persevering inquiry; we 
must in ono sentence dispose of tho incidents 
of a considerable section of human life ; and 
in the most concise manner possible, we must 
record the simple fact, that seven years passed 
away since the moment when Ilenri and Pauline 
arrived in Paris, and that at the expiration of 
this interval they appeared to be no nearer to 
their object than on the day when they first sot 
foot in Paris together. 

During all this long sojourn in the metropolis 
of Fraucc, Pauline bad led a most retired and 
secluded life— seldom quitting her own domes- 
tic hearth, and though not surrendering herself 
np to a wild and frantic grief, still imbued with 
a profound melancholy, which her devoted hus- 
band's tenderness alone softened down, and at 
times arrested. Henri had at first been mnoh 
aw aj from home, prosecuting his inquiries with 
a perseverance and energy which deserved 
success; but ho gradually relaxed from this 
ardent application to the one grand object : 
not that he grew cold or callous ; but because 
he was compelled at length to admit the utter 
inelllciency of his means to penetrate a mys- 
tery which seemed as insurmountable as that 
of futurity itself. Ho also saw the necessity 
of devoting more of bis time to Pauline ; and 
thus this fond couple knew no wish for society, 
hut seemed happiest when compelled to trust 
only to each other for consolation or pastime. 
They formed no acquaintances, frequented no 
places of amusement, and abstained from ap- 
pearing in public as much as possible. The 
mysterious event, into the secret of which they 
could not penetrate, had imbued their minds 
with a certain superstitious dread of evil when 
they were separated ; and this sentiment was 
also a bond tending to link them almost insep- 
arably together. 

It was probably this species of superstitious 
feeling— a sentiment for which they often 
blamed themselves, but of which they could 
not divest their minds— that induced Henri to 
propose a new plan for tho solution of tho 
mystery which enveloped the fates of Pierre 
and Albert Michel. At tho epoch of which we 
are now writing— and which, tho reader will 
remember, was that when France stood upon 
the eve of her flint revolution— the name of 
egan to be famo 



in Paris. This remarkable 
at that period only seventeen or eighteen years 
of age — had just commenced that profession of 
soothsaying which she since prosecuted with 
such unrivalled success. During her youth, 
several remarkable prophecies which met with 
an exact fulfilment, attracted the attention of 
the Parisians toward her; and the moment she 
publicly announced her determination to devote 
to the general benefit a gift which she deemed 
to have been conferred upon her by heaven, 
her residenco was crowded with tbo fashion, 
the nobility, the wealth, and the learning of 
Paris. Implicit faith was placed in her predic- 
tions ; and as she was a woman of remarkable 
penetration, she was often enabled to deduce 
correct opinions from the combination of cer- 
tain antecedent circumstances. Thus, by mak- 
ing herself previously acquainted with the 
characters and deeds of those who consulted 
her, she was emboldened to predict of the future 
according to the pant ; and as men, as well a- 
nations, prepare their own dastlnies by their 
own conduct and passions, it was not very dif 
ficult for a woman of profound observation, 
infinite tact, and acute judgment, to forcsco the 
paths into which the natures of particular 
individuals were certain to conduct their foot- 
steps. She was, moreover, an excellent politi- 
cian, wcU versed In tho history of all nations, 
and skilled in reading the depths of the human 
mind beneath the outward polish, hypocritical 
gloss, or conventional bearing which those who 
visited her were accustomed to assume. Then, 
again, sliu bad another circumstance in her 
favor ; the mind of the Individual upon whom 
her predictions made an impression like that of 
a religious awe, subsequently viewed every- 
thing through the mirror of the new light 
opened to it, and shaped its thoughts according 
to the destiny to which it believed itself to be 
tending. These thoughts modeled the actions 
of the individual In their turn ; and thus the 
very presages which issued from the lips of the 

very springs of action that conducted men or 
women onward to the goal to which it was 
predicted that they should arrive. 

The more gloomy became the face of politi- 
cal affairs, the more confidently did Mademoi- 

ing the coming revolution— the destruction of 
the existing organisation of society — the ruin 
of altars, and the horrors of the guillotine. 
She knew that the day of popular supremacy 
would be that of retribution ; and that the 
proud oligarchy which baa so long trampled 
upon the most sacred rights and holy privileges 
or the people, would be at once the objects of 
vengeance and fury. She accordingly prophe- 
sied of streams of blood, and crowded prisons, 
and exiled nobles, and slaughtered priests, 
ruined thrones and dismantled churches, and 
the leveling of all ancient superstitions along 
with all ancient abuses. In a short time she 
was looked upon as a Pythoness, on whose 
tongue truth alone might dwell ; and wealth 
poured in upon her from all sides. 

Such was the person whom Henri felt 
inclined to consult ; and Pauline immediately 
assented to the proposition. It will be recol- 
lected that in her childhood, at the little cot- 
tage near Calais, she had not approved of the 



freak of the volatile Josephine 
allowed her fortune to be told to her by an old 
gipsy ; but she was now so for altered by the 
superstitious influence exercised upon her mind 
by the mysterious presentiment of a family 
danger, which (ho constantly entertained, that 
the felt something akin to her own feelings in 
the religious awe which accompanied the con- 
sultation of Mademoiselle Lenormand. The 
proposal was therefore no sooner made by her 
husband, than she conjured him to carry it into 
execution ; and that same evening did they 
proceed to the dwelling of the sorceress. 

They were admitted into an ante-room by an 
old woman, whose back was bo bent with the 
weight of years, that they could scarcely obtain 
a glimpse of her countenance. She did not, 
however, foil to scrutinize the visitors from 
beneath her shaggy eye-brows ; and to the fea- 
tures of Pauline her glances were upraised for 
wnw moment*. The anteroom was only dimly 
lighted ; and up™ shelves around were placed 
<-kulb<, fluffed alligators, lizards, snakes, and 
glaM jars containing reptile* of all kinds prc- 
kt\ ed in spirit.* of wine. The wall.? were bung 
with hlncl;, and n coffin Flood upon a table in 
tho middle. The faint luster of a silver lamp 
did little ruore than render this h orrible spec- 
tacle just dimly visible to the eyes ; and the 
old hag with her crooked back and her sable 
garments, teemed the presiding genius of ono 
of the chambers of tho Palace of Death. Pau- 
line felt alarmed, and clung to her husband's 
arm for support ; but he implored her in a 
whisper to take courage, and nerve herself to 
arrive at the issue of tho adventure. 

Meantime, the old bag left the visitors in the 
ante-chamber of horrors, and glided into an 
adjoining apartment, the door of which, also 
covered with black cloth, moved noiselessly 
upon its hinges. The very silence of that place 
seemed to be that of the tomb ; and Pauline 
and Henri, apparently under the Influence of 

other in the lowest whispers. At length the 
old woman returned with a message that Mad- 
emoiselle Lenormand was at present engaged 
with the Viscountess of iteauhamais, but that 
she would receive the new visitors in a few 
minutes. This interval was passed in silence ; 
and at length a silver bell tinkled behind the 
black drapery. The old hag now beckoned 
Henri and Pauline to follow her into the 
next apartment; and in another moment 

sorceress. 

This second chamber was hong around with 
sable drapery, like the first. At the further end 
stood a table, covered with a cloth of the fame 
somber hue, and upon which, globes, old black - 
letter volumes, a small orrery, an bour-guur, 
a large sheet of parchment covered with hiero- 
glyphics, a basin full of eggs, and a email 
coffee-pot boiling over a spirit-lamp, were 
plaoed. The room was as dimly lighted as the 
other ; but there were no symbols of 
piled around. Upon a stage behind the 
stood Mademoiselle Lenormand, dressed in deep 
black, wearing a huge sable turban upon her 
head, and with her long, jetty, luxuriant hair 
flowing wildly over her naked shoulders. Her 
commanding figure was drawn up to its foil 
height, and her large dark eyes beamed with 
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unnatural luster ; In bar right hand she wared 
a long black wand, and her left hold a tmall 
volume open, to which she from time to tine 
referred. 

Two chain 1 were placed by the old hag, who 
nerved as attendant, near the utile; and she 
then withdrew. Henri and Pauline seated 
themselves, upon a sign from the sorceress ; and 
n passed without a word being 
-Mademoiselle Leoormand continuing 
to wave her hand and refer to her book upon 
the raised dau. At length, she looked earnestly 
toward the visitors, and exclaimed — '' Henri 
Alvimar, what wonldst thou with me I Pau- 
line, speak — fear not I" 

The two visitors were rendered speechless by 
hearing themselves thus addressed by a person 
whom they had never seen before, and they 
made no reply. 

"Wherefore are ye silent ?" continued the 
sorceress. "Are ye surprised that I should 
namo ye by your names T What faith would 
ye accord to my predictions, were I unable to 
penetrate into all your family secrets— to tell 
you all that has already happened to you — and 
thus the more appropriately connect the chain 
of the past with that of the future? And first 
let mo speak of the pledges of friendship given 
to ratify vows never redeemed — a chain to the 
neck of Pauline Michel— a bracelet to the arm 
of Josephine Tascher— a ring on the finger of 
the lost Albert ?" 

" True— O God ! it is all true t " murmured 
Pauline, " But Albert— oh I what of Albert T 
and my father— my dear father?" 

alive 1" solemnly answered the 



ing the Aon at the tame time with steps increas- 
ing in speed, in unison with the exaltation of 
her voice ; until at length she strode backward 
and forward like a tigress in her den, while her 
manner grew wild, her eyes dilated with 
apparent frenzy, her bosom heaved convul- 
sively, and her naked white arms waved over 
her head, brandishing the book and the wand, 
and giving her the air of an inspired Druidess, 
or of 




"Alive! 

Pauline. "But tell me more— any, shall I see 
them again?— will they ever be restored to 
me? — arc they in health, in happiness ? — and 
why, oh I why this long separation — this fearful 
and mysterious disappearance ?" 

" The hand of Provldenoo will, by his wise 
means, restore you to each other," said Mad- 
emoiselle Lenormand. "Hark! bear yon not 
that cry for vengeance? listen to those distant 
murmur* which are approaching nearer and 
every instant t They grow louder, 
change Into intelligible 
• into loud voices— and now, 
now those dread shouts proclaim vengeance, 
and death, and liberty! Hark again! hear ye 
not the din of the artillery, and the sharp crack 
of the musket 1 fails not the roll of yon drum 
on your ear? Is your soul unmoved by the 
braving of those war trumpets? Hark once 
9! the battering-ram is striking the wall ; 
again— there— there, with each 
stroke the huge stones shake and totter. And 
now the conflict begins — it is hand to hand, and 
foot to foot ; on, on go the assailants like a 
whirlwind! Tis done. See yon crowd of 
trembling and pallid beings— amongst them 
are faces that are familiar to you— there, there 
hi your father, and there also is your brother !" 

The sorceress had commenced this harangue 
In a low tone, which imitated the distant mur- 
murs of a multitude ; then, aa she seemed to 
witnewt each progressive incident to which the 
' voice grew louder, and her utter- 
rapid ; her eyes rolled, and she 
rapidly, pac- 



Henri and Pauline gaxed and listened with 
breathless attention ; and when the sorceress 
concluded her remarkable address, accompany- 
ing each sentence with the befitting gesticula- 
tion, and pointing toward the further end of 
the room, as she exclaimed, "There is your 
father! and there also is your brother ! "-the 
startled Pauline turned round to sec if they 
were not really there. But the eyes of the 
sorceress, appeared to lie glaring upon vacancy : 
and Pauline, whose nerves were worked up to 
the highest pitch, experienced a sudden reac- 
tion, which threw her, minting, Into hor hos- 



Madcmoiselle Lenormand instantly flung 
aside her wand and her book, and hurried far- 
ward to administer aid to Madame Alvimar. 
Taking a bottle of some powerful essence from 
the table, she applied it to Pauline's nostrils, 
and immediate signs of life were the result. 
In a few momenta Pauline was perfectly 
restored ; and the sorceress then seated herself 
at the table covered with the Implements of 
her art 

She took an egg and broke It Into a wine 
glass ; she then cut the yolk with a penknife, 
and watched the yellow commingling with the 
white for some minutes. She next filled a large 
cup with coffee from the silver urn over the 
spirit-lamp ; and then she poured the recking 
liquid into a flat silver dish. There she watched 
the motion of the bubbles, the course which 
the current took in turning round and round, 
of the white foam upon the sur- 



feel the slightest 



" Pauline," she exclaimed, when these pre- 
parations were complete, " in what month were 
you born ?" 

The question was answered ; and the sorcer- 
ess then inquired — " What is your age ? What 
color do you prefer in regard to dress ? What 
Is your favorite animal? To which animal 
have you the greatest antipathy? Which 
flower do you love best ? " 

To all these inquiries Pauline replied in a 
trembling tone, and when she had answered 
them, she said, " But, if you arc about to tell 
me my future fete I would rather not listen to 
the narrative. If it be happy, I shall be rest- 
less until the period of felicity arrive ; if mis- 
erablc, I should be anxious to quit this world 
In time to avoid the inauspicious epoch." 

Mademoiselle Leoormand seemed annoyed by 
this observation — for she pushed the 
taining the egg away from her with 

" But," continued Pauline, after a 
pause, and willing to efface any cause of dis- 
pleasure, " should your art extend to the power 
of giving me some information more precise — " 

"Concerning your father and brother?" has- 
tily ejaculated the sorceress: " no, no ! I have 
said enough! that inspiration has left me. 
Ilsve you no other Mend— none in whom you 



"Ah !" said Pauline, a sudden reminiscence 
flashing through her mind, "you spoke ere now 
of one who vowed eternal friendship to me, in 
our days of girlhood. I feel an Interest in 
Mademoiselle Josephine Tascher ; a curiosity— " 

" That interest and that curiosity shall be 
satisfied,'' said Mademoiselle Lenormand. "You 
shall sec the lady of whom you speak, and be 
thus convinced that she is happy and in health. 1 ' 

Mademoiselle Lenormand directed Paulina 
and ber husband to withdraw to the further 
end of the apartment, so as to lie as distant as 
possible from the extremity where the table and 
doit stood. They obeyed her commands, their 
breasts being the prey of the moat lively sus- 
pense, and fraught with the most profound awe. 
Vainly did Henri struggle against the supersti- 
tious feeling which was gradually gaining a 
more complete ascendancy over him. Mean- 
time the sorceress ascended the dau, waving her 
wand mysteriously, and muttering words whose 
import the anxious spectators could not under- 
stand. Suddenly a portion of the black dra- 
pery overhanging the stage gave way, and 
revealed what appeared to be a small chamber, 
about twelve feet square, and yet more nearly 
resembling a picture seen in a mirror. Upon 
the sofa in that mysterious boudoir, was seated 
a lady, elegantly attired, with a coronet upon 
her brow. She raised her head the moment the 
drapery fell ; and Pauline immediately, reoog- 
nized the countenance of that same Josephine 
from whom she had received the chain In 
pledge of friendship. And upon that iady's 
wrist was the bracelet whfch had be«n given in 



The vision — if such it were— lasted only for 
a moment; the drapery was as suddenly ex- 
panded again over that bright and luminous 
picture — or reality (whichever it might have 
been) — and Pauline, uttering a scream of ter- 
■ r herself Into her husband's arms. 

; " my art can do no more I" 
Henri threw his pnrse upon the seat which 
he had just abandoned, for he knew that the 
sorceress accepted payment for her services ; 
and with his own mind a prey to the most con- 
flicting opinions, he bore his wife from that 
abode of mystery and wonder. 

When Alvimar and his wife sat down next 
day, coolly and quietly to discuss the events of 
the preceding evening, their marvel and bewil- 
derment Increased only with conjecture. Henri 
possessed a strong mind, and he was unwilling 

full extent, but still there was no room for 
placing faith In a part, and rejecting the 
remainder. She certainly was acquainted with 
them and their history ; and she had declared 
that the venerable Pierre and Albert were still 
alive. This statement be was inclined to 
believe, because she was evidently well In- 
formed with regard to the past events of the 
Michel family : but how reconcile with all pre- 
conceived opinions the affair of the apparition? 
To convey information In respect to the life 
or death of persons was within the attributes 
of mortal power ; but to summon to a certain 
spot the effigy — all animated, war 
—of a being dwelling elsewhere, at I 
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of any particular Individual, was a proceeding 
calculated to disturb even those minds which 
were prepared, by previous education or expe- 
rience, to place reliance upon any wooden, 
however tuperatltioun, however unnatural. 

As is usual in such caeca, all the discussion 
and conjecture In the world led to no satisfac- 
tory rceult ; st one moment both Ilenri and 
Pauline were inclined to believe in the associa- 
tion of the sorceress with Invisible powers; 
while at another, they looked upon the whole 
proceeding as a well-combined fraud and 
imposture. Time, however, wore on, and the 
dangerous aspect of political affairs would have 
driven Alvimar and his wife away from Paris, 
back to their abode in the Bassc-ViHc of Calais, 
had not a secret and indestructible hope that 
Mademoiselle Lenonnand's prophecy would be 
in some way or other fulfilled, retained them 
in a city which was about to be the scene of tbc 
mewt extraordinary popular ebullition which 
the world haa ever yet beheld. The measure of 
regal iniquity had arrived at Its full ; the peo- 
ple could no longer tolerate the state of bond- 
age in which they lived ; and the Revolution 
commenced with the storming oi the Bastille, 

It was 11 [Kin that eventful day when this ter- 
rible fortress was attacked by the Parisian*, 
that Henri Alvimar was returning from the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, whither he bad been 
upon business of some importance. On that 
day the adamantine bars of the most formida- 
ble prison In the world were rent hy the popu- 
lar will, as Samson mapped asunder the cords 
of the Phoenicians ; the secrets of that dread 
castle were displayed; the dark dungeon of 
slavery was illuminated by the torch of popu- 
lar vengeance I The words or the prophetess 
were fulfilled to the letter ; the drum beat— 
the trumpet brayed— and the cannon roared ; 
the royal troops fought like demons against the 



Captive* of twenty, thirty, forty year?-- aye, 
even of half a century — and prisoners of only 
a year, or a few days — came forth from their 
dread abode, scarcely daring to believe that 
they were really free. But suddenly amid 
the crowd of captives, two men have recog- 
nised each other — an old one. with a long 



remembered, that Alvimar and Pauline were 
hitherto unacquainted. Tbc old man's history 
corroborated the idea that some motive con- 
nected with M. Taschcre daughter. Josephine, 
had led to the confinement or father and son, 
in the most horrible of prisons ; but in what 
way they could have committed an ottetm- cal- 



white beard covering his breast, and a younger culated to draw down upon them such a dread 



lnoen»ed people j but the citizens prevailed 
then, as they have prevailed since in France, 
and as they will prevail ever, because they 
possess tiie true courage, inspired by the noblest 
feelings— feelings of honor, of patriotism, and 
of glory, which seem, alas I to be unknown 
elsewhere! 

Yes, the words of Mademoiselle Lenorniaud 
were fulfilled. Alvimar, entangled amid the 
crowds pressing onward to aid in the attack upon 
the Bastille, and aware that all endeavors to 
extricate himself would be useless, became 
resigned to the necessity which forced him to 
witness, if not to take part in tho glorious 
achievement ; and he was hurried on toward 
the principal gate, just nt the moment when 
the popular banner waved upon the wall — a 
of Freedom's victory. The gate was 
and in a short time the captives 
obtained their release. Some of them rushed 
into the streets with tho looks or madmen, 
anxions once more to gaze upon the houses, 
the people, and the vehicles — and yet doubting 
whether they were not in a state of somnam- 
dream in their own dreary c*lls ; 
forward timidly to the gate, and 
then drew back, alarmed at the appearance of 
a great crowd ; here, one danced for joy — 
there, another seated himself upon a stone and 
wept : never was seen such a strange display of 
various reelings and emotions, all produced 
bya 



man, with a bliick beard curling ehort upon liW 
chin ; they have uttered cries of surprise and 
joy— the people have formed a circle a 
them-thcy exclaim, the one, " My father I" the 
other, "My son!"— and they have fallen Into 
each other's arms. And then, almost at the 
same moment, another Individual darts like 
lightning from the ranks of the spectators 
of this affecting scene, and claims a share In 
the old man's embrace, and in tbe younger 
one's joy. Thus was it that Henri Alvimar met 
Pierre Michel and Albert once more ; thus was 
it that the father and son suddenly found that 
they had languished for years in the nine 
prison-house, without knowing that one was 
near the other ; and thus, in a word, was it 
that the prophecy of the sorceress was fulfilled ! 

Oh t who shall describe tho joy and delight 
which prevailed in the dwelling where tbe 
entire family were soon united once more? 
Pauline ran from father to brother to embrace 
them again and again ; and Henri was never 
wearied of demonstrating his affection toward 
the old man, and his sincere friendship for his 
brother-in-law. But at length tbe fervor of 
awakened and renewed passions became mel- 
lowed down to tranquil happiness and ineffa- 
ble contentment ; and then commenced ques- 
tions and explanations on all sides. 

It appeared that on the day when Albert was 
to have returned with Henri Alvimar to Calais, 
he made the necessary preparations for his 
departure, and finding that he had a leisure 
half-hour still to dispose of, walked out to take 
a parting survey of the magnificent palace and 
tho beautiful gardens of the Tuileries. While 
vttm on his way thither, be was stopped by 
two men dressed in plain clothes, who inquired 
if his name were Albert Michel, and whether 
he had not accosted a lady on several occasions 
In her barouche. He immediately replied in 
the (ifflrmative ; they stated that the lady In 
question desired an interview with him, and 
that they were to condnct him to the spot 
where she was waiting for him. He suffered 
himself to be persuaded to step into a carriage, 
although he at the moment could not help 
entertaining a distant suspicion that some 
treachery was Intended ; and in this manner 
was he conveyed to the Bastille. There he had 
languished until the day of its destruction in 
the year 1789— unaware that his father shortly 
afterward became an inmate of the e&mo hor- 
rible prison — ignorant of the crime for which 
be was incarcerated, unlem, indeed, it were 
connected with the lady, whom he had known 
as Mademoiselle Josephine Taecher — and left 
in a most terrible state of incertitude with 
respect to his family and his own future fate. 



cmrtu m. 
Tme narrative of Father Michel recorded 
the preliminary circumstances which led to bis 
and with which, it will be 



penalty, they were at a loss to determine. The 
years of their captivity had been passed in pri- 
vation and misery, mental and bodily ; tbc vig- 
or of Albert's mind was destroyed, the strength 
of his constitution undermined, and the gener- 
osity or his disposition perverted. His cheek 
wore the mark of disease, and his brows low- 
ered with hatred upon mankind. To bis family, 
i i was true, he was affectionate and tender ; but 
when he spoke of the world, his lips c 
his hand was clenched, and 
ened. His heart was, however, the 
ward one being— unchanged in its love for her— 
unaltered in respect to that maddening paw-inn 
which had devoured blm in secret, and preyed 
upon his vitals I He breathed not a word rela- 
tive to the existence of that undying flame ; it 
was his secret— he conceived that he bad suf- 
fered on account of it— and again he deter- 
mined to recommence his search after the ob- 
ject of his love. He determined to throw 
himself at her feet and implore her hand, if she 
were still unwedded — or to seek an explanation 
of the past, and then take leave of her for ever, 
if her heart were no longer at her own dis- 
posal. 

Tbe old man had suffered much less by his 
long Incarceration than even his son. The feel- 
ings of old men arc not so acute nor so violent 
as those of tbe young, and produce lees effect 
upon the physical constitution. He was now 
verging toward four score years ; but he was 
still hale and hearty ; and restoration to his 
family speedily wiped away from his mind the 
most poignant impressions created by his pain- 
ful captivity. All were unanimously of opin- 
ion that the late misfortunes bad arisen from 
some secret cause connected with those whom 
Albert renctied from tho waves, at the risk of 
his life, and who had received tbe hospitality 
of the cottage in the Basse- Yille ; and all, save 
Albert, expressed their conviction 
wisest and most prudent course wax to 
to that tranquil home— •Car from a i 
which teemed with so many perils. Albert 
declared his intentiou or remaining in Paris to 
take part in the great struggle which be saw 
approaching; In vain did bis father command, 
Henri remonstrate, and Pauline implor - 
young man was unmoved, and 
refused to sacrifice his own wishes to the will of 
bis friend* It was therefore determined that the 
entire family should prolong it* eojoura in 
Paris ; and a convenient house was taken in 
the Boulevard du Temple. 

Although many incidents be crowded into 
this narrative, it is necessarily hurried and i 
densed ; and with the rapidity of the 
of the magic lantern, or tbe shifting of the 
scenes on the stage, do we skip from scene to 
scene, and from date to date. We must now 
again solicit our readers to suppose an interval 
of four years to have pajwed away ; and in 
that time the contemplated changes had been 
nil effected. The righteous wrath of the peo- 
ple, so long enslaved 
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had commenced its sway and wu still proprr^ 
log ; the awful retribution, bo insanely pro- 
voked, fM sweeping onward in its giant course. 
The house of the Bourbons hud been plunged 
into mourning — a king and a queen had per- 
ished upon the scaffold — and tho Reign of Ter- 
or had succeeded the ryimt of monarchy. Fa- 
ther Michel** family was still in Paris — Albert 
bent constantly on his Tain and fruitless 
search after Josephine; and Henri and hi* 
wifo living contented and happy In each other's 
society. 

One morning Albert was wandering along 
that -quay of the Some which is overlooked by 
the terrace of the Tuileries, when the con- 
demned cart approached, ou its way to the guil- 
lotine in the Placu de la Concorde, close by. 
Urged by a natural feeling of curiosity, Albert 
stood aside to mark the fatal vehicle proceed on 
Its melancholy journey j but bin interest was 
speedily enlisted In the freight which the cart 
bore — for among the condemned one* he re- 
cognized, to his anfeigncd wonder, the stern- 
lonking gentleman who accompanied M. 
Tascher 'a daughter, Josephine, on former 
occasions, and who had uttered those memora- 
ble words, " Back, fellow — back !" He was 
also the same, be It remembered, who waa with 
that lady on the day when Pierre Michel en- 
countered her in the gardens of the palace, and 
when the rcstoratiou*of Albert was promised 
but as the mare to entrap the old man into 
captivity. 

Albert followed the cart, but could not catch 
the prisoner's look. The unhappy man never 
raised hit eyea off the missal which he held in 
his hand ; and when he suffered himself to be 
bound to the fatal plank, he glanced neither to 
the right nor to the left, In a few moments 
after that portion of the ceremony, he had 
ceased to exist. 
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Albert inquired the name of the individual 
who had just suffered. 

" Alexander Viscount de Beanbarnais," was 
the answer. 

" Was be married T" asked Albert 

" Yes — and has left ft widow and two chil- 
dren. The Viscountess is in the prison of the 
Magdelonettes, and is most probably reserved 
for tho some fate." 

" Do you know the maiden name of bis wife t" 
demanded Albert of his informant. 

" Mademoiselle Tascher," was the reply. 

" I thought as much— I thought as much!" 
murmured Albert to himself ; and dafhins 
through the crowd, he hurried onward as 
quickly as possible to the hospital or prison of 
the Magdeloncttcs. 

lie inquired of the turnkey If the Viscountess 
dc Beaubamais was confined there, and learnt 
that she was. He essayed to obtain access to 
her, but failed. Day after day, however, did he 
walk beneath the windows, and endeavor to ob- 
tain a glance of her countenance through the 
dark bars of iron which fenced them. But no 
— his hopes remained unsatisfied , though his 
perseverance continued the saro<\ At length 
the constancy of his visits to the vicinity of the 
prison became noticed by the gaolers ; and in- 
formation was sent to the Committee on Public 
Safety. In those times the most trifling act was 
sufficient to create alarm; and Albert's pertina- 
city, in endeavoring to obtain a means of com- 
munication with the Royalists was sufficient to 
effect not only his own ruin, but that of all his 
family. One night the house in which tbey 
dwelt was surrounded and entered by the sol- 
diers of the Republic ; and all were arrested. 
Pauline was immediately despatched to the 
hospital of the Magdeloncttcs, that being the 
receptacle tor female prisoners In those times ; 
while her father, husband and brother were con- 



signed to the Luxembourg. Thus in one mo- 
ment did mlsfortnne again enter upon the 
domestic hearth of that unfortunate family, and 
Bweep away all those hopes of peaeu and happi- 
ness In which the inmates bad indulged 

Albert had informed his relatives that Vis- 
count de Bcauharnals had perished npon the 
scaffold— that his wife was the daughter of M. 
Tascher, and that she was a prisoner In the 
Magdelonettes. PauUnc was therefore pre- 
pared to meet her on her arrival at that 
place of detention ; and the moment she al- 
tered the room to which female prisoners were 
consigned, she recognised the Viscountess 
among four or five ladies who were also 
captives there. Madame dc Beaubamais threw 
herself Into the arms of Madame Alvlmar ; and 
the two friends, thus so singularly united again, 
wept copiously upon each other's bosom. 
When the first effusion of feeling was some- 
what passed, Pauline narrated all that had 
occurred since the day when tbey parted 
upward of fifteen or sixteen years previously, 
at the white cottage in tbe Basse-ViUe ; and 
tears of the kind-hearted Josephine fell fast, 
when she heard all that the family of the 
Michcla had endured. "It Ii now my tarn to 
give you certain explanations,'' said sho, 
" which will nil np some of the gaps In. your 
narrative, and account for much which as yet 
remains dark and mysterious to yon. My 
name, as well ynn know, was Josephine Rose 
Tascher de la Pagerie ; and I waa born at St. 
Pierri, in the Island of Martinique. My mother 
died when I was young ; and I accompanied 
my father to Prance in 1776, my hand having 
been previously betrothed to Viscount Alex- 
ander de Bcauh anuria. It was upon the occa- 
sion of my arrival in France that I bad the 
pleasure to form your acquaintance, and should 
have been overjoyed to cultivate your friend- 
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ship, as promised, but for the reasons which I 
will now explain. I found my husband—for 
yon most know that I bad no time allowed 
to obtain an insight into his character during 
a period of courtship — a man of stern but 
honorable character, attached to all the preju- 
dices of rank and birth, and so jealous or his 
fair fame that be considered every one he met 
inclined to filch him of it, or injure it in some 
shape or way. Thus he was the most misera- 
ble husband upon the face of the earth, and 
he would have rendered mo the most wretched 
wife, had not the natural volatility of my cha- 
rac ter prevented me from taking his behavior 
on all occasions in a serious light He was 
the most jealous man in existence— alas ! he 
is now gone to a better world I — and God 
knows be had many virtues and brilliant 
talents to counter balance his defects. His jea- 
lousy would not permit him to allow me out 
of his sight. He had beard of the circum- 
stance of your brother Albert having so nobly 
saved my life at the risk of his own, and of 
the Interchange of gifts which took place be- 
us all, and he immediately conceived 
that Albert was chivalrous enough 
to assert a claim to my heart Pardon me 
mentioning this fact-it may argue vanity on 
my part, but it is necessary to my narrative. 
Indeed, it explains the motives of my silence— 
the reason th»t I was never enabled to write a 
line to you to renew my gratitude for the hos- 
pitality which I experienced at your hands. 
My father stayed not in Paris, and I was with- 
out a friend whom I could instruct to commu- 
nicate with you. The Viscount insisted upon 
all correspondence being broken off in that 
quarter ; and what could I do I I was com- 
pelled to submit to the decree, however unjust 
—especially as almost immediately after our 
marriage, he conceived certain fears prejudicial 
to his honor, but as false and unfounded as cal- 
umny coo Id be. He appealed to the tribunals, 
and a reconciliation was effected between us. 
It was immediately after this circumstance that 
your brother met us in Paris ; my husband's 
fears all returned with new strength ; I will 
not insult you by even alluding to the accusa- 
tions he made against your brother in regard 
to myself; suffice it to say, that he 
used his influence with the king to obtain 
a ttttrt it each*, and your brother was con- 
fined to the Bastille. Of this I was unaware 
until some time afterward I met your father in 
Paris, and he mentioned the extraordinary dis- 
appearance of his son. The troth instantly 
Dashed to my brain ; and my suspicions were 
corroborated by the changing brow and quiv- 
ering lip of my husband. I boldly desired him 
to restore the old man his son. He promised 
to do that act of justice ; and as God is my 
judge 1 1 believed that be had fulfilled his word. 
Ob, Pauline t could I have supposed that be 
would have accomplished such a deed of black 
and horrible treachery 1 Alarmed that the 
hints already given to your father relative to 
the Viscount's knowledge of the place where 
Albert was confined would lead to an investi- 
gation that would set the youth of whom he 
was so absurdly jealous, once more at liberty, 
and thereby give occasion, if the tale got 
abroad, for his friends to laugh at him for his 
i, he preferred to 



poor old man to an endless imprisonment rather 
than make him happy by the restoration of his 
son ! Oh, Pauline, you must hate me for bav 
ing been connected with such a man 1" 

"Hate you !" ejaculated Madame Alwinar : 
'• ob, say not that word ! Rather let mo com- 
misscrate your unhappy position. But be of 
whom you speak is now no more— let his faults 
bo buried with him. I freely forgive him for 
my part for all the anguish he has been 
the means of producing to myself and those 
who are dear to me.'' 

"Amiable disposition!" exclaimed Joseph- 
ine, pressing her friend's hand. But let me 
clear up the next mystery which occurs In your 
own narrative ; I allude to that of Mademoiselle 
Lenormand." 

"The apparition of yourself!" cried Paul- 
ino. "Can you explain that also?" she 
demanded in amazement 

"I can — and most satisfactorily, too," an- 
swered Josephine, with a smile. " You must 
know that I and Mademoiselle 
have been excellent friends ever 
appeared In the world as a soothsayer. 
You will probably remember that on the 
morning of my departure with my dear la- 
mented father from your hospitable abode 
at Calais, a gipsy told my fortune over the 
garden railings T" 

" I remember the incident well," said Paul- 
ine. She prophesied that you would be queen 
of France." 

" And she prophesied truly," returned Jose- 
phine, with solemnity while she drew herself up 
to her full height, as if she were already in- 
vested with regal authority. '• But to the point 
Conceive my astonishment when I found that 
same gipsy in the service of Mademoiselle 
Lcuormand, but with a stoop — real or affected, 
I know not which — that did not allow me imme- 
diately to recognise her." 

" Oh, a light breaks in upon mc," cried 



' The day you and her husband called to 
consult Mademoiselle Lenormand," proceeded 
Josephine, " the old hag whispered in her ear 
who you were, and she had already heard from 
' me the whole tale of the rescue from shipwreck, 
and tho interchange of presents. I was with 
her all tho time when you and M-Alvimar called, 
yet it was not until after you were gone that 1 
was aware you were the visitors to whom I 
allowed myself to be shown in the little magic 
boudoir which Mademoiselle Lenormand has 
had secretly built with a thick plate glass in 
front, in communication with her mystic apart- 
ment" 

"Then It was no apparition l" exclaimed 
Pauline. " Oh, how foolish, how blind have not 
I and tny husband been!" 

" Not at all," said the Viscountess. " The 
delusion was excellent — and your own fears 
and the superstitious awe you experienced in 
such a place, helped to complete it Doubt- 
less, you fancied you saw my form reflected in 
some magical mirror, as Lord Surrey bei.tld 
that of his beauteous and absent Gcraldim V 

" But what motive could have Induced Mad- 
emoiselle Lenormand to practise such a 
tion?" inquired Pauline. 

"Several motives," 
"In the first place, she is 



skillful in the black art, and will always step 
out of her way to produce that impression ; the 
opportunity on that occasion — the coincidence 
of yon and me being there at the same moment 
—was too good to be lost She, doubtless, 
thought that next day the news would have been 
all over Paris. Then, again, she is fond of money, 
and she expected that such a grand display of 
power would elicit a noble donation. Lastly, 
I was well dressed on that day, looked pretty, 
and was more than ever in her good graces ; so 
I suppose she felt proud in displaying me. 
Then, as for ber prophecy about your father 
and brother, which seems to have been ful- 
lillcrf, she mo.it probably guessed where they 
mre-or. nt nil ivmts, imagined thnt they 
were in captivity in pome royal fortress. Nev- 
ertheless, she is a wonderful woman ; and," 
lidded Josephine, sinking her voice to a Miletnn 
»r.d mysterious whisper, "has 
prophecy ottered hy her old sybil i 
I hl.aU be Queen of France." 

.-xureely were these won 
gaoler entered the room, and proceeded to re- 
move the flock bed and bedding allotted to 
Mixdsme de Beauhaniais." 

" What is the meaning of thlsT' demanded 
the Duchess d'Aigoilloa, who was one of the 
prisoners present 

"I am only going to give the 
to an other captive," answered the 
brutally. 

" How to another f* asked the Duchess. " Is 
Madame de Beauharnais to have a better V 

" Oh ! ah — a better indeed !" said the gaoler, 
with a laugh. " No, no— she don't want a bed 
here any more ; she is going to another place 
to-day, and to the guillotine to-morrow !" 

" The guilotine !" ejaculated Pauline, throw- 
ing herself Into ber friend's arms. " Oh .' no ! 
Impossible — impossible 1" 

The other ladies gathered around the Vis- 
oiuntess in deep and solemn silence>^Vut the 
tears that trickled down their checks, and their 
bands clasped in prayer, showed how sincerely 
they fell for their companion. 

" No — I shall not die to-morrow !" suddenly 
exclaimed Josephine ; " I shall not die yet — 
it is impossible. The prediction must be ful- 
filled. I am to be queen of France I" 

"Your ladyship had better then appoint 
your household at once," said the Duchess d' 
Aiguillon, somewhat impatiently. 

" True — I had forgotten to do so," returned 
Josephine, mildly, and without appearing to 
entertain the least apprehension that her fate 
was indeed already sealed, as her companions 
feared, nor yet in a tone of bravado or banter, 
she proceeded thus : — 

" You, my lady of Aiguillon, will take the 
situation of Mistress of the Kobe* ; you, 
Madame Alvimar, will become First Lady of 
the Bed-chamber." 
Thus did she continue to distribute situations 
her fellow-prisoners, who all prayed 



under the impression that fear bad turned her 
brain. Tho gaoler tied up the bedding in a 
bundle, and was about to leave the apart- 
ment with it upon his shoulder, when the door 
was suddenly flung violently open, and Albert 
aud Henri Alvimar 
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" There 1" exclaimed Jose- 
phine ; " I (ball yet be Quran 
of Franco I" 

And Robespierre had fallen ; 
for th is was the 9 th of Therroiilor, 
and all the prison* of the capital 
were thrown open. 

A week after this incident, 
Pierre Michel, Albert, Henri and 
Pauline dined with the Viscoun- 
tess de Beaubarnaia, at her tem- 
porary residence in the Rue de 
Lille, Faubourg St. Honore. It 
was a happy party ; and ereu 
upon Albert'* countenance there 
waa a smile of hope and content- 
ment. In the course of that even- 
ing he contrived to have a few 
momenta' conversation with Jose- 
phine alone ; and to her pro- 
found astonishment be revealed 
his passion. He spoke of the fer- 
vor of that love which had alone 
sustained hia mental courage 
during hia long imprisonment, 
and which, nevertheless, had un- 
dermined hia health simultane- 
ously: — he pleaded his cause 
with an energy and an eloquence 
which at one time appeared to 
make a deep Impression upon the 
lady ; but at length he heard hia 
doom pronounced — the flat waa 
declared — she did not love him 
— and where she loved not, she 
would not wed. She, however, 
expressed the most lively inter- 
est in all hia proapecta and pro- 
ceedings, and the most sincere 
friendship for his sister. For the 
rest of the evening Albert re- 
mained gloomy and thoughtful ; 
and when he took leave of Jose- 
phine in the evening, he pressed her hand with 
convulsive force, whispering In a hoarse and 
gutteral tone, at the same time, " Farewell, 
Madame — you will never see me more." 

Josephine had been too much accustomed to 
the dissipation, the gallantry, and the empty 
compliments of the infamous court of Louis 
XVI. to attach any very great deal of import- 
ance to this species of menace on the part of 
Albert ; she considered it rather the * words of 
course' which every polite and well-bred man ut- 
tered to a lady whose love he had not succeeded 
In gaining, or from whose lips no avowal had 
been wrested ; and she only smiled — but 
sweetly as Josephine alone could smile— as she 
bade him farewell. Her parting words with 
Pauline upon that occasion were, " Remember 
my dear friend, In a short time I shall call npon 
you to enter on your functions of my chief 
Lady of the Bed-chamber. 

" Father," said Albert to Pierre Michel, that 
evening, as they walked away from the hospi- 
table mansion where they had been entertained. 
" I have no longer any inclination to remain 
In Paris; let us return home without delay. 
I long for my boat and sea exercise once 
more," 

" It shall be aa you say, my dear son," re- 
plied the old man ; and accordingly on the 
following morning they all commenced their 




RIOIIL, 

journey back again to the Basse- Ville of Ca- 
lais. 

The remainder ot this narrative may be 
summed up in a few words. The father and son 
returned to the cottage — and Henri Alvimar, 
with his amiable wife, to their own abode clone 
by. But Albert never launched his boat from 
the shore of Calais again. Never more waa it 
given to him to tempt the dangers of the deep 
— never more to push his frail bark over the 
curling waves, A deep, an Inconsolable mel- 
ancholy took possession of his soul, and defied 
all the powers of man to eradicate it — because 
inaccessible to all sympathies ; and In a few 
months it hurried its victim to the tomb. He 
died at the white Cottage, and on his death-bed 
he acknowledged that he was the victim of his 
attachment to her whom he had first seen with- 
in its walls. His remains were laid in the sub- 
urban cemetery ; and his father waa Interred 
by his side a few weeks afterward. Pauline 
communicated the fatal news to her friend, the 
Viscountess of Beauharnai*. who terminated 
her reply in the following manner : — " I ad- 
mired your brother, Pauline, for his noble and 
generous heart — his truly manly nature, and 1 
felt grateful to him as the savior of my life. 
But I knew that he waa not destined to be King 
of France — and I am to be the Queen. Par- 
don this observation, and do not set It down 



as levity on my part I have abed tears at 
your brother's death— and am Incapable of 
either ingratitude or indifference." 

How accurately were all the prophecies and 
the presentments relative to the exaltation of 
Josephine fulfilled — or more than fulfilled — 
for she became not Queen, but Empress ; not 
the wife of a King, hut the wife of the Emperor 
Napoleon I In 1804, the imperial purple 
adorned the shoulders of herself and her beroio 
husband ; and the principal lady in attendance 
upon Josephine was Pauline, the Countess of 
Alvimar. 

llCHEL. 

Oil the 24th day of March, 1820, this great 
artiste who has since brought tears to kingly 
eyes, and set throbbing kingly hearts, was born 
in a poor country Inn, in Switzerland. Her 
parents bore the name of Felix, and belonged 
to the Israelitlsh permission ; they endeavored 
by peddling through the country to eke oat a 
precarious subsistence for themselves and their 
little ones. 

The history of the early years of the trage- 
dienne's life, is one of poverty and privation. 
For ten years, the Felix family wandered weari- 
ly through Germany and Switzerland ; during 
thla period, their life was one of unceasing toil 
and daily struggles with adversity. At last, 
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they directed their stops toward Lyon, where 
they nettled down, and remained until 1830, 
when they resolved to try their fortune in the 



Daring the first days of their sojourn in ParR 
fortune did not smile very brightly upon them. 
Dy utilising the talents or industry of every 
member of their l.ttle family, they managed to 
procure themselves an humble lodging, and to 
chase away the demon of hanger. Sarah, the 
elder sister of our heroine, sung in the cafe* 
and public places, accompanying herself on the 
guitar and assisted by Rachel. It was, proba- 
bly, during one of those ringing excursion*, 
that tho two young girl* had the good fortune 
to attract the attention of M. Eticnne Choron, 
the founder of a musical institution in Paris. 
SI. Choron, was struck by the extraordinary 
voice of the little Rachel, then only twelve 
yean old. With the instinct of an artiste, he 
saw the rays of Genius, Imperceptible to the 
Tulgar, beaming tram her large dark eyes. He 
Immediately Invited her to join hit) class, and 
hisi offer was thankfully accepted. 

After she had remained a short time under 
his instructions, M. Choron, saw with regret, 
that the sonorous and thrilling voico oT his 
young pupil was far better adapted for Dccln- 
tban for Song. He accordingly intro- 
, her to M. Pagnon Saint Aulaire, a dis- 
tinguished profrtwor of declamation, and In- 
duced him to accept her as a pupil. 

Up to this period, Rachel's education had 
been sorely neglected, owing to the great pov- 
erty of her parents, who were unable to afford 
their child those advantages, which, without 
wealth, it is so difficult to procure in Europe. 
Unceasing assiduity in her studies, however, 
soon made up for the want of instruction dur- 
ing the earlier yean of her life. In the midst 
of the trials of poverty, she studied with an 

girl of her age. Sho was ably seconded by her 
professor, who did all in his power to foster the 
nascent genius of the young Rachel. 

M. Saint Aulaire, exercised his pupils in the 
histrionic art in a hall he had hired for the 
purpose in the Rue St. Martin. Her powerful 
voice and extraordinary scenic aptitude, soon 
caused Rachel to be remarked among her fel- 
low students. Here it was that the director of 
the Comidle Francaise, saw her for the first 
time in the role of lknmont, in which she has 
since become so celebrated. M. Jousliu, was 
electrified by the dramatic power, and the pure 
and elegant diction of this young tragedienne 
of fifteen. He immediately procured her ad- 
mission to the Conservatoire. This was in 



The manager of the Theatre du Gymuosc. 
happening to assist at a performance in the 
Salle Chanterelnc, saw Rachel in the part of 
EnphU, in Racine's Iphigeut m Aulide. His 
admiration of the juvenile wonder knew no 
bounds ; he engaged her for his theater, at a 
salary of three thousand fruacs a year, with a 
promise of an annual increase if she were suc- 
cessful. A piece entitled, " La Vendeeune." 
wa> written expressly for her, but was indiffer- 
ently received by the public. After a short 
poriod. the piece was withdrawn, and the young 
debutante fell back into a temporary oblivion, 



from which she was soon to burst forth In all 
the effulgence of her genius. 

Rachel was not daunted by the coldness with 
which her first efforts were received by the 
frequenters of the Gymnasc. She sought the 
acquaintance of M. Samson, a comedian of high 
merit, and a witty and elegant writer. Samson 
at once recognized the dramatic intelligence, 
and rare natural gifts of the young actress. 
With tho generosity of a true artiste, he gave 
her advice and encouragement, and was instru- 
mental in procuring her uu engagement at the 
Theatre Frances. In June, 183S, tho bills of 
that theater bore the name of Mademoiselle 
Rachel, and on the twelfth of that month, she 
made her first appearance on that stage, hal- 
lowed by so many souvenirs, and rendered 
celebrated by the many bright geniuses who 
have trod its classic boards. 

The play chosen for Rachel's dehut, was 
" Horace ;" Rachel as OamHU. The attendance 
was a poor one ; literary and artistic Paris was 
out of town, enjoying a summer ramble through 
the fields, or lying larily on tho sand, looking 
at the waves by the sea-side. The well known 
Dr. Veron, in his Metnoira d'ym Bourgtvit dt 
Paru, says that there were only five persons in 
the orchestra boxes ; tho doctor being one of 
the five. In the other parts of the house, there 
were about two hundred inveterate play-goers, 
who would endure a temperature trebly tropi- 
cal, rather than miss a first appearance, and 
for whom a revolution In art is a much more 
serious affair than a revolution in politics. 
Though an hour before, they had mourned the 
hard fate that imprisoned tbem in the heated 
city at such a season, the fortunate two hun- 
dred soon thanked heaven, that they were there 
to hail the dawn of the tragic luminary. After 
a few representations, notwithstanding the 
silence of the journalists, Rachel had achieved 
an unprecedented triumph ; she had conquered 
Paris, and a golden rain began to flood the 
treasury of the Com&iic Franchise. 

The enthusiasm or the Parisians was carried 
still higher, by the manner in which Rachel 
rendered Iltnmone, EnptaU, Monune, etc, and 
her delineation of Btaant, in Bqjant, was a 
brilliant success, though a distinguished critic 
had sworn her failure In that part, and had 
plied his powerful pen to work her downfall. 
The terrible truthfulness with which she inter- 
preted the consuming love, the frenzied passion, 
the deep despair of 1'htdrt, scaled her reputa- 
tion as the greatest tragedienne of the age. 

Now it was that fortune began really to 
smile on the young actress. Artistic honors 
and golden louis were showered upon ber. 
She had resuscitated and vivified Corncille 
and Racine, whose magnificent creations had 
lain In the dust of libraries for the want of an 
interpreter. She had created a new school of 
tragic declamation ; high dignitaries had com- 
plimented her on having saved the French 
language from ruin, and the aristocratic mis- 
tresses of the most brilliant saloons in Paris, 
disputed each other the honor of entertaining 
the once poor little street singer, now become 
a great artiste. > 

(n 1840, Rachel revisited Lyon, the scene of 
her early trials. Her success in that city was 
immense ; when she was about to depart, the I 
corporate authorities presented ber a magnifl- 1 



cent crown of massive gold, valued at six 
thousand francs. Daring the same year, she 
appeared In two new characters : routine and 
Merit Stuart She visited the principal cities of 
France, and was everywhere received with the 
sumo enthusiasm. In May, 1841, she made ber 
first nppcarance in London, where ber recep- 
tion was most Battering; her performances 
were nightly attended by the i 
of the English metropolis. 

But of all her triumphs, tin 
was in 1848, when she worked the Parisians 
into a wild frenzy of patriotism, by her thrill- 
ing cry of, 

"Aax ariMS, eitoyns 1" 
in the stirring refrain of the national hymn of 
France— tho Marseillaise. The effect of ber 
singing the immortal song of Rouget de 
Lisle, is indescribable ; she nearly set all 
Paris mad. 

Mademoiselle Rachel's firct appearance in 
modern drama, took place in 1849, in Adritnne 
Lttmnrtw, a piece written for her, by Meters. 
Scribe and Legouv*. Her success was wonder- 
ful; the Parisian, besieged the doors of the 
theater, and fought like demons to obtain ad- 
mission. Rachel's triumph, in this character 
was the more flattering, as certain individuals, 
incited by personal pique or professional jea- 
lously had industriously spread the rumor, 
that her talent was confined to the interpreta- 
tion of classic tragedy, and that conscious of 

drama. 

We find in the " Contemporains,' * the follow- 
ing iuteres! ing episode of Kaiind's profi-iViuniil 
tour through the interior of France, during 
the autumn of this year. While traveling 
through Normandy, she made a few hours stay 
iu a small village that lay on ber route. While 
there, she happened to remark a little peasant 
hoy busily engaged in the rending of a book, 
which seemed to have an all-absorbing interest 
for him. She wont toward him, and asked the 
title of the book. 

" Tho life of Arondino, Mademoiselle." re- 
plied the boy. 

"What ["cried she, " Are those the works 
that are given yon as premiums ? What a 
Khame! What will the reading of such trivial 
works bring you to? Read Corneillc, my 
child, read Racine. Have yon not got their 
works V 

" No, mademoiselle." 

"I will send them to you. What Is your 
name ?" 

" Armand Le Brun, mademoiselle." 

" Very good ; in the meantime, hen is 
wherewith to buy books for the present." And 
the Actress Insisted on the young peasant's 
acceptance of two louis. " As to Cornell!* and 
Racine," added she, " it shall bo my business 
to sec that they are sent to you." 

Three months pawd away, and no books bad 
yet arrived. The little peasant no longer 
hoped for the fulfillment of the fine lady's 
promises. But amid all the fatigue of travel- 
ing, rehearsing and performing. Rachel did not 
forget her promised present to the little coun- 
try boy, and tho latter was agreeably surprised 
one morning, when ho received two splendid 
volumes, elegantly bound and richly gilt. His 
name was in gilt letters on the cover, and on 
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the fly leaf, was written in the handwriting of 
the tragedienne : — 

44 7b Armand Lt Brvn, ml/i my anal icuhtt 
far Ms future meant in life. R ai w e t ." 

In 1650, Rachel visited Berlin, where she 
was loaded with honors by the King of Prussia. 
She played, in 1861, a second engagement in 
London, which was even more successful than 
the first. In 1892, rise performed before the 
Kmperor and Empress of Russia, the King and 
Queen of Prussia, from whom she received 



with a visit, and she made her Kppcaranco in 
the Russian capital, in December, 1863. Dur- 
ing her engagement, she was treated with the 
most distinguished favor by the Imperial fami- 
ly, and created an unwonted enthusiasm iimoug 
the Russian nobility — an enthusiasm which was 
demonstrated by an almost fabulous pecuniary 
success. In Austria, Holland and Belgium, as 
elsewhere, thu history of the great actress's 
various professional tours, is one of Mowers, 
wreaths, pearls, diamonds, and universal sp- 



Rachel has, of late, been rather unfavorably 
looked upon by certain circles in Paris. Some 
of the literary celebrities of the present day 
cannot forgive her for being insensible to then- 
glory, and preferring, to their productions, the 
masterpieces of Corneille and Racine., They 
accuse her of being behind the age in which 
■be lives, and of refusing to be the interpreter 
of the genius of the present century. Others, 
as we have before remarked, proclaim her inca- 
p:ici ty for Comedy and Modern Drama, notwith- 
standing the many proofs she has given of the 
incorrectness of their assertions. They say 
that tho worst passions of the human breast, 
such as hatred, jealousy, revenge, etc, are alone 
those which As can portray ; she can excite, 
say they, in her auditors, horror or fear, but 
she cannot touch their hearts with tender emo- 
tion, nor bring a tear of compassion to their 
eyes. Those who bave seen Rachel in " Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur," will be able to appreciate 
those calumnies at their true value. Madcmol- 
, the Illustrious predecessor of 



Rachel, was already in her time a prey to such 
attacks. This great tragic actrpFH was charged 
with inability to portray any other feelings 
than thusfl of tenderness and seusibfllty, until 
she forever silenced injustice by the fearful 
energy with which (he gave expression to the 
fiercer passions In the character of " Pbedre." 
There is another fruitful source of envy and 
dislike, in the fact that Rachel is rich. As Is 
usually the case with every great artiste, her 
enemies have increased in proportion to her 
fame and wealth. Many of her fellow artists, 
not daring to impugn her talent as an actress, 
have had recourse to the pitiful revenge of 
maligning her character as a woman, represen- 
ting her as sclftsh and avaricious. The presence 
of Madame Ristori, in 1'aris, was taken hold of 
as a means of wounding Mttdemoisolle Rachel's 
artirtic pride by proclaiming her Inferiority to 
the Italian actress. Tho injustice of such state- 
ments, is shown by tho facts that the styles of 
acting of the two artistes are so different, that 
no comparison between thorn Is possible ; and 
taht the Italian press, which mast be supposed 
to he a better judge of Italian theatricals than 



the few Parisian feuilletonists who have under- 
taken to mile tip Ristori, jokes over tho Juror 
created by the fair Turin eso, in particular cir- 
cles of the Parisian world. Rachel's proposed 
visit to the United States, was also eagerly 
seized upon as an opportunity of giving vent 
to, that jealousy, which is found in the lower, 
and sometimes penetrates to the higher strata 
of the artistic and literary world. The French 
government made the trans-Atlantic tour, an 
affair of state, and threatened Rachel with a 
heavy line, and even with severer punish- 
ment if she persevered in her design ; and it 
was not without difficulty, that a reluctant 
acquiescence was at last obtained from the Min- 
ister. A portion of the French Press denounced 
the American trip In no measured terms. 
Rachel was accused of being actuated by mo- 
tives of cupidity, and not by a desire to con- 
tribute to the advancement of Art. She was 
charged with speculating, in foreign lands, on 
the reputation that had been made In France, 
and /or France ; as if a talent such as Rachel's 
should bo the exclusive property of any single 
country. Tho great Talma himself, one of the 
brightest glories of the French stage, went to 
England, in 1817, and there gave a certain 
number of " Dramatic Evenings." Genius like 
that of Talma and of Rachel belongs to human- 
ity ; to the cause of Art in every clime. 

It is unnecessary for us to recapitulate the 
incidents of Mademoiselle Rachels representa- 
tions in Paris, on the eve of her departure, or 
to mention the cnthusiastlo manner in whiob 
she was received in London, on her way to this 
country. The Daily Press has quite recently 
laid those details before our readers. 

We have nothing to do with the petty scan- 
dal which circulates in the Parisian world of 
art and letters with regard to the great trage- 
dienne. We might repeat anecdote after anec- 
dote, which, no doubt, would be eagerly read at 
the present moment, when Mademoiselle Rachel 
occupies such a conspicuous place in the public 
mind ; but her artistic career is all that con- 
cerns us, and we would not become the echoes 
of personal malignity, nor would we, though It 
were in our power to do so, sacrilegiously tear 
aside the curtain which hides the private life 
of an artiste from the public gaze, to satisfy a 



Mademoiselle Rachel has been singularly 
favored by nature. It is rare to And so many 
natural excellencies united in the same person. 
Her face is eminently classical ; every feature 
is chiselled with exquisite delicacy. Her eyes 
are large, dark, piercing and expressive ; her 
voice resonant, powerful and sympathetic. 
She is above the middlo height, and though 
slightly, is beautifully formed. Her port is full 
of grace and majesty, and she possesses a mar- 
velous intultlvcness of gesture and Intonation. 
She is In the prime of life, and notwithstanding 
the exceeding delicacy of her physical organ- 
ization, and the exhaustion which ensues after 
some of her thrilling impersonations, we hope 
that the will be able to devote many years to 
the elevation of ber art, and that many glorious 
triumphs arc still reserved for her. Though 
she has, already, conquered two hemispheres, 
earned for herself Immortality, and perhaps, 
become a millionaire, her fame Is not yet 
arrived at 



The Theater, bowerer, is not the only scene 
of Rachel's triumphs; the perfect artiste is 
also a most accomplished woman of the world. 
In a drawing-room, she is ever distinguished by < 
the elegance and polish of ber manners, and 
the refined tone of her conversation ; at the 
promenade, she is recognized by the taste dis- 
played In her toilette, which is ever remarkable 
for Its chaste yet rich simplicity. Many an 
aristocratic and titled daitie, for whose educa- 
tion thousands have been lavished, and whose 
forefathers date from the times of the Merovln- 
giens, would give half her ancestral roll to pos- 
sess the Intuitive grace an 
with which this child of poverty and 
has been gifted. 

Mademoiselle Rachel lias, also, proved her- 
self a good daughter and a kind sister. Her 
family have shared in the fruits of her success. 
Her glory as an artiste, has not deadened aflec- 
tion within her breast nor blinded her to her 
filial and fraternal duties. Her brother and 
sisters, whatever may be their merit, owe 
everything to ber ; for it was by the light ber 
transcendent genius shed^upon them, that their 
humbler talents were discovered. In all that 
has been said in ber praise, there is no fact 
which redounds more to her credit, than that 
of her cherishing, in the day of her prosperity, 
the parent that susta'ned her In the cloudy days 
of her childhood. 

We are happy to see that the confidence of 
Rachel, and of those who ore entrusted with 
the management of ber affairs, In the discrimi- 
nation of our people and their alacrity to 
recognize and worthily recompense true talent 
has not been misplaced. Nowhere bos her 
reception been more enthusiastic, or her triumph 
more complete than in the great Metropolis 
of the Western World The plaudits which 
greeted her on ber first appearance before an 
American audience, must bave richly compen- 
sated her for the fatigues and anxieties she bad 
undergone during her voyage. The audiences 
which nightly applaud her, composed as they 
are, of tho beauty, talent, and fashion of the 
Empire City, prove to her that her genlns is 
appreciated as it deserves to be. 

The great actress's visit to the United States, 
is destined, we think, to have a most beneficial 
effect on the American stage. It will lay the 
germ of a correct taste In the minds of our 
people. The result of the enterprise will be a 
great blow to the lower literary cliques of 
Paris, who prophesied Rachel's failure in 
America. It was certainly a bold project, and 
one involving considerable risk, to cross the 
Atlantic, to play Classic Tragedy in a strange 
land, and in a language foreign to the mass of 
Its people. By undertaking such an enterprise, 
Mademoiselle Rachel has merited our grati- 
tude ; she has inscribed her name on the 
brightest page of our theatrical annals, and 
made an era in the history of tho Dramatic 
Art In the United States. Crowned by the Old 
Continent, as the tragic muse of the present 
century, Bhe comes to add to the wreath that 
binds her classic brow, the fresh flowers of the 
New World. 

A Si milk.— A writer on swearing says that an 
oath from a woman's lips Is unnatural and 
incredible ; and he would as soon expect a bul- 
let from a rose bud. 
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At a worthy accompaniment to our portrait 
and biography of Rachel, we deemed it would 
not be out of place to present a sketch of one 
of our own gifted countrywomen, who, like the 
great French Tragedienne, has alio obtained 
the most brilliant plaudit* on both aide* of the 
Atlantic For although our present heroine 
has renounced the land of her birth, and 
avowed her determination of ending ber dayp 
in a foreign clime ; still, we think her nation- 
ality too firmly engrafted to admit of this con- 
summation, and predict that she will yet 
return and linger among the scenes of her 
early vicissitudes and triumphs. 

Charlotte Cushman was bom in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 23d of July, 1816. She was 
the eldest of fire children left dependent on 
their mother, by the decease of their father, 
while Charlotte was yet a child. This task the 
mother performed with an unshrinking heart 
and a firm trust in " the widow's Cod.'' She 
gave her children an excellent education in all 
the solid branches of learning, and instructed 
them also in those accomplishments which were 
to fit them to appear in society on a footing 
with children who had more pretensions, from 
the wealth and education of their parents. 
Charlotte inherited from her mother an excel- 
lent voice and taste for music ; this was taken 
advantage of, and her musical abilities culti- 
vated, to the utmost extent of her means, as It 
was early determined that she should adopt the 
profession of a teacher of the divlno art Her 
first public performance was with the choir at 
the chapel where her mother's family worahi|>- 
ped, and where the extraordinary tone and 
quality of her voice immediately attracted 
marked attention. On visiting some wealthy 
relatives In New York City, about this time, 



they were so mnch pleased with her accom- 
plishments and personal attractions, that they 
wished to adopt and provide for her. Thic. 
however, being opposed by her mother, Char- 
lotte returned to Huston. Soon after this, Mr*. 
Wood, the great English vocalist, hearing her 
sing, was captivated with her rich, contralto 
voice, and at once invited her to sing in con- 
cert. Mrs. Wood was so much pleased with 
her exertion*, that she, as did also other emi- 
nent professors, advised the novitiate to go upon 
the stage, a proposition that met with a stout re- 
sistance, on account of the religious scruples of 
the remainder of Miss Cnshman's family ; but, 
having a natural inclination for the drama, she 
determined to overcome all obstacles, and after 
a rigid preparation, she made her " first appear- 
ance " at one of the theaters of her native city, 
on the 8th or April, 1835, as the Ootmtmt Al- 
nwrmi, in the " Marriage of Figaro." Her 
reception was quite favorable. The play was 
repeated five or six nights In succession, all 
agreeing that practice alone was wanting to 
secure her a high position as a successful vo- 
calist 

The following year, Miss Cushman accom- 
panied Meatier, the composer, to New Orleans, 
as prima donna in a series of concerts he was 
about to give there. Her friends predicted a 
brilliant and flourishing tour to the young 
debutante, and cherished hopes of future cele- 
brity. These hopes, although afterward more 
than realized in another sphere, were doomed 
to disappointment at this time. The change ot 
climate from Boston to New Orleans, and inju- 
dicious measures adopted in the management of 
her voice, was fatal to the latter, causing Its 
loss altogether. This was a terrible blow, and 
to a person of less moral courage, would have 
been utterly overwhelming. But our heroine 



was composed of better material ; the had 
alto Inherited a portion of her mother's invin- 
cible energy and perseverance, and so far was 
Charlotte from despair, that her misfortune 
only stimulated her to increased exertions in 
another line of her profession. 

As we have previously mentioned, her tastes 
were dramatically inclined, and she had fre- 
quently expressed an ambition to try her pow- 
ers in the higher walks of tragedy. Aloue, in 
a strange city, without friends or pecuniary 
means, she determined on immediate action. 
The first person she applied to was Barton, the 
tragedian, who was at that time acting as stage 
manager of one of the theaters in the Crescent 
City. " Fly to the stage," was his first response ; 
"you bavo parts that will place you in the 
foremost rank.'' From this moment her destiny 
«•-•> fixed. Unbeknown even to her relatives, 
she at once commenced a severe course of read- 
lugs, under the tuition of Barton, who was so 
well satisfied with her histrionic powers that he 
advised ber announcement ere her first course 
of studies was completed. During the month 
of February, 1836, on the occurrence of his 
benefit, Barton had the pleasure of introducing 
her as Lady Mntkdk. l'oor Charlotte encoun- 
tered innumerable difficulties in preparing for 
this trying position ; and she will, even now, 
glow with excitement when she recounts the 
various straits she was put to in procuring a 
suitable wardrobe for the occasion ; but finally 
all was accomplished, and wilh a determination 
to succeed, the fair debutante left the green 
room with a firm step at the coll of the promp- 
ter's belL Except Barton alone, none had con- 
fidence in ber success ; in fact, many had come 
purposely to witness "the failure.'' These latter 
were disappointed. Although not quite equal 
to her taint in vocaliam, her d£but in tragedy 
was far from being a failure, and the most in- 
veterate of the croakers readily admitted that 
she only needed study and experience to reach 
an exalted position in the temple of the tragic 
muse. Miss Cushman performed one or two 
other porta before the close of the season, and 
then left New Orleans, to return no more, until, 
crowned by fame and fortune, the appeared at 
the bright particular " star " upon whose success 
depended, In a great measure, the manager's 
hopes of an entire season. 

On her way borne, and while passing through 
New York, she was offered an engagement by 
the late Mr. namblin, at the Bowery Theater, 
where she appeared, first in September, 1836, 
as I -ulw MatbtiA ; but, after a week or two, 
during which she was rapidly rising in public 
favor, she was taken ill of a fever, and before 
►he was so far restored as to take ber place once 
more on the boards, the theater was burned to 
the ground and ber entire wardrobe destroyed in 
Ikames. Thus, on her recovery, she was forced to 
commence the world anew. She now joined 
Dinneford's company, and appeared in succes- 
sion in Albany, Buffalo, Detroit, and other 
Western cities. Returning, in the fall of 1837, 
•he was engaged by the late Edmund Simpson 
to perform divers parts, her contract binding 
her as "walking lady" — "general utility 
woman," etc And most useful she appears to 
have been, at during the next two years she 
acted almost every night the theater opened, 
in comedy, tragedy, farce or vaudeville, per- 
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old women, young 

I and nigh comedy ladies, 
1 melo-drama, In which latter, 
as Jfanty Syka, in "Oliver Twist," she Is said to 
have made one of the most happy hits of her 
early experience, and ono that, in a great 
[ the foundation of her furore fame. 

rcrc arduous in the 
extreme during this long engagement, still the 
apprenticeship was in the very best school, and 
a mo«l excellent and profitable our fur her. 11* 
the company was formed of a galaxy of native 
and foreign actors, nearly all of whom were of 
marked ability in their respective lines. Her 

the 

most Industrious in acquiring too details of 
" stage business *' and other requisites for supe- 
riority in her profession. She had also iwcoinc 
acquainted with many of the leading dramatic 
celebrities of that day, among which were the 




Vcstris. Charles Mathews, and others, all of 
whom bad expren*<i approbative remarks on 
the superiority of her exertions. 

After the close of her csignfiement at the 
Park, she performed at Philadelphia, where she 

i in the theatrical 
i to her wreath of 
triumphs. Upturning to New York, she played 
at the old National Theater, that formerly 
rtood on the comer of Leonard and Church 
streets. On its destruction by fire, Mws Cush- 
man being out of an engagement, accepted the 
of Mr. Simpson* and in 1840, she 
at the Park Theater, but <U«tt*w. 

as tho. " leading actress ;" having thus, after 
nearly six years of constant toil and study, 
reached the jroal of her ambition, occupying 
[ position of leading actress, of tbo fir*t 
i continent From that time for- 
nt 

of 

sailed on ber. As soon iw the bccuine settled 
m New York, she sent for her mother and Bit- 
tern, and has since been the head and principal 
support of the family. About this time, also, 
i married Rioter, -whose worthless husband had 
r, came to live with the family, and 
Charlotte's responsibility and 
anxiety. Sorrowing, yet not depairing, Char- 
lotte turned the task of fitting ber sister (who 
had retaken her maiden name. J>ar»h ('nHliman). 
tor tne stage, and then of bringing her out. 
which she anccessfully did at Philadelphia. 
Since that period they have played together in 
numerous pieces with great success. 

From 1840 to 1844, Miss Charlotte Cushman 
played " star " engagements in nearly all the 
principal cities of the Union, and was on all 
aides greeted as the leading tragtdiavu, so far 
aa the New World was concerned. In the last 
mentioned year, she sailed for Europe. Her 
name and fame had preceded her ; and almost 
I mined iately on her arrival in London, she 
received numerous offers of engagements. Her 
first appearance before a London audience was 
at the Princesses Theater, on the 13th of 
y, 1845. The character chosen for the 
was Burnett, In Ml Union's tragedy of 
" Fazio." Her success on this occurrence was 
triumphant in the extreme. Her engagement 
which was for eight nights only, was at once 



extended to tigkty night,, during which the 
excitement continued, our heroine being called 
before the curtain to receive the compliments 
of the audiences at the end of each perform- 
ance. Having concluded ber engagement at 
the Princewes, and achieved for herself a vic- 
tory which placed hor on the proudest pinnacle 
of theatrical fame, she turned her attention to 
the interests of her sister, who was still per- 
forming in Philadelphia — she entered into an 
engagement with Mr. Webster, of the Hay- 
market Theater, to bring out her sister there 
as Julul, herself to be the Jtamen. Tho result 
was, the sinters appeared in this tragedy for 
thirty nights,— the curiosity of the public to 
witness them increasing with each performance 
—the critics pronouncing Charlotte's perform- 
ance of the love-sick Romeo the only true repre- 
sentation of the character ever seen upon the 
English *tagc. From 1-oruion, tho two Musics 
Cushman made a tour of the Province*, visit- 
ing the capitals of Ireland and Scotland ; their 
reputation everywhere confirmed by public 
opinion, obtaining fortune as well as fame by 
their travels. 

Miss Cushman remained in Great Britain, 
nntil 1849, winning golden opinions throughout 
the kingdom, and realizing by her exertions a 
handsome independence for life. During tho 
fall of the last mentioned year, she returned to 
her native land, and early In 1850, sho reap- 
peared before an American audience, at the 
Broadway Theater, in New York city. Her 
reception was, of course, most brilliant, but 
no more than she bad a right to expect from 
her countrymen, after having achieved such a 
splendid conquest in the Old World. Sbo then 
commenced a professional trip to the principal 
cities of the Union, her course everywhere 
being marked as that of a great statesman or 
warrior on a 



After performing . engagements in all the 
principal cities, and having reached the highest 
point of fame in her profession, she resolved to 
retire from the stage, and announced her inten- 
tion of purchasing a villa on the banks of 
Lake Como, in Italy, where she pnrposed to 
end her days. She made her last appearance 
before an American audience at the Broadway 
Theater, on the evening of tho 15th of May, 
1852. Tho play selected for the occasion was 
'• Guy Mannering," in which she performed her 
great character of Meg Merrilir*. At the close 
of the performance, in obedience to the call of 
tbo audience, she was led forward by Mr. 
Barry, the stage-manager, where she made her 
adicn in the following words, highly character- 
istic of tbo independent and self-reliant spirit 
of the speaker : — 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, — I will not indulge 
In the cant of saying that this call was unex- 
pected, or that I have como entirely unpre- 
pared for It The custom of actors addressing 
audiences is, I believe, ' more honored in the 
breach than the observance.' In olden times 
it was punished by forfeits or Ones. I may 
seem and be antediluvian in my taste, but, for 
the take of all concerned, I could wish the old 
fashion restored. For myself. 1 have but little 
to say ; and if you find it not at all to the pur- 
pose, I mutt beg of you, in your kindnetx and 
courtesy, to think that it's pretty well for a 



woman, especially one ' unaccustomed to pub- J markablc. 



lie speaking.' On the 8tb of April, 1835, then 
eighteen years of age, under the direction of 
tho gentleman at my side (Mr. Barry), my first 
and last manager, I launched my tiny craft 
upon the sea of public opinion. In a course of 
alternate storms and calms, which has known 
no retrogression, but which has ever been on- 
ward — your approbation, among tho earliw^ 
breezes that filled my sails — I have met many 
land rats and water rata (pirates I mean), 
cruisers under false colore, mermen and mer- 
maids, rock*, shoals and quicksands. I had no 
compass but the examples of those gone before 
me — no pilot, save perseverance ; but, with 
hope at the prow, a steadfast will at the helm, 
under the protection papers of an honest pur- 
pose, I have, after a seventeen years' voyage, 
come safe Into the port of friends' esteem, with 
the colors of Independence nailed to the mast 
bead. My labor has been earnest, Incessant. 
The world little knows the labor of such a life, 
for nono but an actor can know an actor's toiL 
In the public I have ever found a generous 
master. I believe you will award me the cre- 
dit of having proved myself a faithful servant. 
For all those now struggling as I once strug- 
gled I ask of you the same approbation which 
cheered and encouraged me to the attainment 
of that proud professional and social position 
which I now enjoy. Allow me, then, to bid 
you a respectful and thankful farewell." 

In the following month sho returned to 
Europe, and after a short respite, during which 
she resided with her sister, Mrs. Muepratt, in 
Liverpool, tempted by the liberal offers of 
managers and a love for her profession, she 
again took tho stage and acted a series of 
engagements with her usual eclat. It was her 
good fortune, on her first visit to London, to 
form an extended and brilliant connection 
among the highest and most learned in the 
bud. On her return those friends again flocked 
around her, and the associations were of to 
pleasant a character that she resolved to forego 
Jber intention of proceeding to Italy, and to 
make the great capital of the British Empire 
her future borne. To consummate this determi- 
nation, she leased an elegant house in one of 
the principal streets, where she hat since resid- 
ed, giving weekly toireet, which are attended 
by large numbers of the aristocracy and lite- 
rati from various parts of the Continent. Miss 
Cushman occasionally still continues to appear 
in public; during tho last summer she hat 

favorite characters at the Haymarkot Theater, 
In London. There have been of late several 
rumors of her return to this country, but we 
think these announcements are premature, as 
we understand from a relative that the illness 
of her sister would prevent it at present at all 
events. We confess, as Americans, wo are Justly 
proud of Miss Cushman. as we recognise in her 
a near approach to our ideal of the great purity 
of art, aid in which she Is undoubtedly one of 
the noblest representatives. There is a natural 
brradth and (rrandeur in ber mind which enablea 
her to adopt enlarged views and cope with them 
successfully ; hence her impersonation of cha- 
racter Is strongly drawn In clear and broad out- 
line, with a fullness of finish that gives it that 
extraordinary completeness for which it is re- 
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Srxci the new* or the safety of the 
Atlantic, in 1851, perhaps no event baa occur- 
red that caused such general demonstrations of 
•Joyousness and satisfaction, m were experienced 
on Thursday, the 11th ultimo, by the arrival of 
the intrepid Dr. Kane, and most of hi* brave 
companion!), who left us something over two 
years since, on the hopeless errand of finding 
none traces of the lamented Sir John Franklin 
and his unfortunate companions. Although 
thin lout expedition of Dr. Kane's has been 
benefit in a scientific point of view, still we 
. we represent universal public sentiment, 
e express the hope that It closes the 
catalogue of these forlorn journeys of privation 
and death. 

Arctic expeditions have been numerous for 
over two centuries. Even on this side of the 
Atlantic, one was fitted out as early as the year 
1750. But after all, what great practical re- 
sults have been arrived at by themT Whom 
have they benefitted T The long mooted problem 
of a northwest passage has been solved ; other 
important geographical facts have been ascer- 
tained and charted ; vast sums of money have 
been expended, and hundreds of valuable lives 
sacrificed : still no man can point to a single 
issue that will aid one jot or tittle in the ame- 
lioration of the human family, unless, probably, 
these facts may lend to the future discontinuance 
of these useless projects. There arc numerous 
fields to open and explore in every department 
of science and economy, and the most exalted 
ambition, for fame and fortune, can be gratified 
by persevering labor in occupations of much 
less danger, that also afford the happy consci- 
ousness of being of service to our fellow men. 

The published accounts of the Incidents of 
this last expedition are interesting In the ex- 
> ; and wo have taken great pains to select 



next stopping point Here they obtained 
the aid of Christiansen, who Is well known 
in the annals of the Arctic. They took on 
board twenty Esquimaux dogs, and alter re- 
maining two or three days, departed for Uper- 
navik. On their way tbey were becalmed for 
sonic time within sight of Sanderson's IIoop. a 
prominent headland south of ITpernavik. The 
cliff is about three thousand feet high, and can 
be seen at a distance of a hundred miles. This 
cliff is noted also for an extensive looncry 
which is on it They arrived at Upernavik 
during the last of July, and obtained Mr. Peter- 
sen, who bad been with Capt Penny, as inter- 
f 1 prefer for the expedition, and for the purpose 
of managing the dog-sledging. From Uperna- 
vik they pushed on to the north, meeting with 
no Ice until tbey had proceeded considerably 
north of the Devil's Thumb. Tbey expected to 
encounter ice in Melville Bay, but had a very 
fortunate passage, being detained therein only 
abont two weeks, when they made the open 
water, and had a good run thence until the 6th 
of August, when tbey entered Smith's sound 
with no prospect of ice, and sailed on until 
they reached Littleton Island, in latitude 78= 
20', which Is the highest point reached by Capt, 
Inglefleld in 1852, though he did not land there. 
The expedition landed at the island and erected 
a cairn, in which were deposited letters, in hopes 
that Capt Inglefleld, on his return, would find 
them and convey them to England, to be for- 
warded thence to America. Their most import- 
ant object, however, in landing at Littleton 
Island, was to deposit provisions and a large 
metallic- life-boat, which, In case disaster should 
overtake their vessel, they might be able to 
reach, and by it make their return to Green- 
land. 



BISTORT or Tin KjLXE BXPEMTtOX, 

The expedition left New York, May 31, 18.' 
The first port made was St Johns, Newfound- 
land, where the expedition was shown every 
attention by the governor and Inhabitants, who 
afforded them facilities for obtaining articles 
required for the expedition. They obtained 
there eight Labrador dogs for use in sledging 
in the snow, and were visited while there by 
the officers of the army and navy. They took 
aboard also all the beef they could obtain, and 
tmtrltJ it After remaining two days they took 
their departure, and about the 4th of July 
arrived at Fiskenacs, a settlement in a southern 
part of Greenland. Gov. Laming, at this point 
received them with great hospitality, and afford- 
ed them every facility in the purchase of furs 
and cider-down. At this point they took on 
board a male Esquimaux, who was to hunt for 
them. From Fiskenaca they proceeded next 
to Sukkertoppen, so called from the resemblance 
of a mountain in the vicinity to a sugar-loaf. 
This place present* many beauties of Arctic 
scenery. They found a few Danes there, and 
obtained from them an abundant supply of 
reindeer furs and sealskin coats. I'roeven, a 
place fifty miles south of Upernavik, was the 



Finding the ice to the north completely im- 
penetrable, they were forced to attempt a tem- 
porary passage along the coast, where the 
rapid tides, running at tho rate of four knots 
an boor, with a rise and fall of sixteen feet, 
had worn a temporary opening. In a few days, 
a chance presenting itself, they pressed on by 
means of warping, and made that day about 
fifteen miles, passing three small islands or rocks, 
none of which exceeded a hundred feet in dia- 
meter. The penetration of the pack-ice was 
with many obstacles. The vessel 
with every tide, and but for her ex- 
treme strength, would not have been able to 
sustain tho shocks of tho Ice. She was twice 
on her beam-ends, and onoe on fire from the 
upsetting of the stoves. Some Idea of this 
navigation may be formed from the fact of her 
losing her jib-boom, best bower anchor, bul- 
warks, beaido about six hundred fathoms 6f 
warping-line. Afterward, being compelled to 
return to these three Inlands by reason of lying 
in an exposed position, tbey afforded them a 
sort of shelter. A gale came on subsequently, 
which parted the hawsers with which they were 
moored to the rocks, and they were driven to 
sea. The gale was blowing heavily, and they 
were placed in considerable danger, as they 
were running before the wind, amid icebergs 
and large pieces of ice, one of which struck the 
vessel's quarter and stove In bcr bulwarks. 
They escaped further danger, and again made 
for the north as fast as tbey could, by means of 
warping frequently close in shore. They were 



subjected to n heavy nip south of a point which 
corresponds in description to Stafford Head, 
but fortunately escaped any damage. Abont 
the 10th of September, found the expedition 
with bay Ice forming about them pretty thick, 
in latitude 78° 87'. llere they found a deep 
bay running between two headlands. In this 
bay they found a good harbor, and mooreil their 
ships. This formed their first winter harbor 
in the winter of '53 and '54. 

On the southwest side of the bay were three 
Islands, about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore. On the background was a terrace of 
sand. The cliffs at these headlands are from 
seven to eight hundred feet in height. Uiouph 
the land back is lower. The vessel was moored 
to some granite islands. The rocks in that 
region are composed of granite and limestone, 
with a small stratum of another formation be- 
tween the two. The formations— called by the 
Danes the ice-font — which are caused by the 
repeated contribution* of ice winter after win- 
ter, occasioned by the rising and falling of the 
tide, were very common here. The ice-font 
occasionally forms to the thickness of from 
twenty to thirty feet. After the vessel was 
moored, Dr. Kane started in a boat with a party 
to examine tho leo north. Tbey left their boat 
about ten miles north of the ship, and then pro- 
ceeded on foot The party returned in about a 
week, having made a good many for. 
when tbey commenced making active 
tions to go into winter quarters. A ' 
comfortable house was built over the dock, ex- 
tending from forworn of the stern to the far end 
of the galley. Stoves were put up, and com- 
munications were made between the steerage 
and cabin, and the men were transferred from 
the forecastle to the hold, where comfortable 
quarters were made for them. The galley was 
put below. A party went forward and e*tal>- 
llshed a caekt about a hundred miles distant, 
uikI returned. Darknew gradually came upon 
them, and with the exception, of a few short 
journeys within a scope of thirty miles, the 
operations for the ■ 



anything whatever. It will be perceived that 
the year in this latitude Is divided into four 
portions, two of which are alternate day sjiU 
night, each of two months' duration ; one of 
four months, with the sun below the horlxon 
during the entire twenty-four hours ; and one 
of four months with the sun continually in 
view, revolving in one < 
—as Tennyson says, 



On August 22d the party lost the son alto- 
gether. It went at a dip below the horizon 
for the first time, and the nights began grad- 
ually to increase—grow longer — until October 
22d, when — having tho day previous just 
raised his face above the horizon— the son 
vanished again, and did not honor them with 
his c miles for four months more. At II o'clock 
for two or three weeks there was considerable 
twilight, but this was soon lost, when for three 
months tho twilight was very inconsiderable. 
The moonlight days and nights were 
fully bright The vast expanse of i 
ice with its millions of mirrors reflecting the 
silvery rays of the nwon, produced a brilliancy, 
beauty, and grandeur wholly inconceivable to 
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those who never have nude an excursion to 
these region*. These Illumined scenes were 
generally edged by black, "craggy, and barreo 
rocks, which added to the myiterious sublimity 
of the whole. 

The first winter which this expedition expe- 
rienced, is remarkable for being one ef the 
severest and the longest in darkness ever ex- 
perienced by civilised man. When the cold 
began to increase it was 10° below zero early 
In September, and as the season advanced, 
although it proved to be a much milder winter 
than many described by the natives, 48°, 60=, 
and even 60° below wsro was recorded. Early 
In November, If not on the last of October, at 
a temperature of 49^ below zero, old Monon- 
gabela whisky was converted Into ice. One of 
the officers slept out one night on an excursion 
party, when a bottle of whisky froze under his 
head. The mean annual temperature was 6° 
below sero. The scurvy was readily controlled, 
bat the most fearful as well as moat novel 
feature of this winter was a tetantu or lockjaw, 
which defied all treatment It carried away 
fifty-seven of their best sledge dogs, and was 
altogether a frightful scourge. The operations 
of search commenced as early as March. The 
first parties under the personal charge of Dr. 
Kane, crossing the ice at a temperature of 67° 
below aero. The loss of their dogs obliged 
them, as an only alternative, to adopt this 
early travel ; many of the party were frost- 
bitten, and underwent amputation of the toes. 
Dr. Kane and his party followed and charted 
Greenland toward the Arctic with a coast line 
pointing due north, until a stupendous glacier 
absolutely checked their progress. This mass 
of ice rose in a lofty precipice five hundred feet 
high, abutting into the sea. It undoubtedly is 
the only barrier between Greenland and the 
Atlantic, and an effectual barrier to all future 
exploration. This glacier, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of felling bergs, was followed out to sea 
by means of sledges ; the party rafting them- 
selves across open water spaces on masses of 
ice. In this way they succeeded in traveling 
eighty miles along its base, and traced it Into 
a new northern land. This glacier is, we be- 
lieve, the largest ever discovered by any navi- 
gator. This new land thus cemented to Green- 
land by protruding Ice waa named Washington. 
Tbo large bay which intervenes between it and 
Greenland bears the name of Mr. Pea body, of I 
Baltimore, one of the projectors of the expe- 1 
The Newfoundland dogs which tbey| 
tin carrying bur- 
dens; six of them would draw a burden 
varying from five to eight hundred pouniK 
at a dog trot of four miles an- hour. They 
would travel thirty miles a-day for seve- 
re! days in succession. These dogs, however, 
were not adapted to this climate, and the first 
winter only two of them survived. Moat or 
them died In convulsions, apparently suffering 
from lockjaw. 

In the month of March, the party was visited 
by some Esquimaux, of whose existence In that 
region Dr. Kane was not before aware. They 
came in sledges drawn by fine large dogs, evi- 
dently of a very superior breed ; these dogs 
would make a journey of sixty miles a day for 
several weeks, carrying a single man, and in 
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curiously formed ; 
made of hundreds of pieces or 
together with strings made of the 
large seal. A few of them were made of wood. 
There can scarcely be a people less dependent 
upon the assistance ot civilised men than these 
Esquimaux. To be sure they have their nieces 
of iron in their harpoons, bnt even their lances 
arc formed of the sharpened horns of the uni- 
corn. In many respects these people present 
the lowest form of humanity. Their notions of 
religion arc exceedingly crude, and resemble 
those described by Parry in his voyages as 
belonging to the Labrador Esquimaux. Tbey 
are utterly regardless of all honor except in a 
very few Instances, in which cases tbey ap- 
peared to bo anxious to obtain articles of use 
and value. Tbey are incorrigiblu thieves, and 
live as much on raw as on cooked flesh, which 
they cat voraciously and enormously. What 
chance they have of Heaven is a question fur 
theologians. They have no kyacks. Their 
principal support is the walrus, the bear, and 
the ank (a small bird which swarms in the 
Arctic regions); occasionally they catch seals, 
unicorns, and sometimes even, though rarely, 
white whales. All their fishing has to be car- 
ried on in the cracks of the ice. They have a 
silky suspicion of a beard, which distinguishes 
them from the Labrador Esquimaux, and they 
are generally smaller, though there are among 
them some remarkably fine specimens of srv- 
ages. The race seems to be decaying and dis- 
appearing ; it is supposed that there are not 
more than a hundred of them from Cape York 
to Littleton island,nome five or six hundred 
miles. These Esquimaux visited Dr. Kane's 
party, and a trade was opened with them. 
They romained only for a day or two ; nothing 
more was seen of them during the Spring. 

The range of the sledge journeys may be 
understood from the met that the entire circuit 
of Smith's sound has been effected and its 
shores completely charted. But the real dis- 
covery of the expedition is the open Polar sea. 
The channel leading to these waters was 
entirely free from Ice ; and this mysterious 
feature was rendered the more remarkable by 
the existence of a belt of solid ice extending 
one hundred and twenty-five miles to the south- 
ward. This sea verifies the views of Dr. Kane 
as expressed to the Geographical Society before 
his departure. Tho lashings of the surf against 
the frozen beach of Ice was impressive beyond 
description. Several gentlemen with whom we 
have convened speak of the matter as one of 
peculiar interest An area of three thousand 
square miles has been seen entirely free from 
ice. This channel has been named after the 
Honorable J. P. Kennedy, late Secretary of the 
United States Navy, under whose auspices tbo 
expedition was undertaken. The land to the 
north and west of this channel has been charted 
as high as 82° 30/ This is the nearest land to 
the Pole yet known. It bears the name of Mr. 
Henry Grinnell, the founder of the enterprise. 
The extreme severity of the previous season 
made It evident that the brig could not bo lib- 
erated before the winter set in. She was fast 
imprinoacd In a large field of Ice ; the provi- 
sions though abundant, were not calculated to 
resist scurvy ; and the fuel, owing to the sever- 
ity of tho previous winter, was deficient in 
((uantitv. Under these circumstances Dr. 
Kane, with a party of volunteers, made an 
attempt to reach the mouth of Lancaster sound, 
In hopes of meeting the English expeditions, 
and thus giving relief to his associates. Passing 
in an open boat over the track of Baffin's 
travel, and riding out a heavy gale, they found 
an uninterrupted barrier of ice, extending in one 
great horse-shoe from Jones's to Murchison's 
nounds, and were forced after various ettapt* 
to return to the brig. 

During the winter which ensued they adopted 
the bnblta of the Esquimaux— living upon raw 
walrus meat and surrounding themselves by 
walls of moss. In spite of these precautions 
the scurvy advanced with steady progress, but 
by the aid of a single team of dogs Dr. Kane 
succeeded in effecting a communication with a 
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southward, and by organising a hunt relieved 
the party. At one time every man of the ex- 
pedition except Dr. Kane and Mr. Ronsall was 
confuted to his bunk with scurry, but by a 
providential Interposition the party escaped 
without a death. The great belt of ice made 
it clear that no relief expedition from tho south 
could reach the party In time to prevent their 
Imprisonment by a third winter, which, with 
their deficiency of fuel, would have proved 
most disastrous, if not fatal. Under these cir- 
cumstances Dr. Kane determined to abandon 
his brig and attempt to escape to the south by 
boats and sledges. In accordance with this 
view they left the brig on the 17th or May, the 
temperature at that time being five degrees 1 
below zero. They crossed a belt of ice eighty- 
one miles in diameter, dragging their boats 
behind them and carrying fonr of their sick 
comrades by means of a dog sledge. After 1 
traveling three hundred and sixteen miles, with j 
thirty-one days or constant * exposure, they 
reached Cape Alexander and e mbarked in open 
water. Their guns supplied them with < ' 



food, no stores being carried in the boats ex- 
cept powder, breadstufls and tallow. From 
Cape Alexander they traveled southward, some- 
times over Ice, sometimes over water, shoot- 
ing either duck or seal, and collecting eggs 
enough to keep tho party in good condition. 
At Cape York they broke up their spare boats 
and eledges for fuel, and left the coast putting 
out into the open sea of Melvillo bay. and 



steered for the North Danish settlement* of 
Greenland. Here they at last providentially 
lauded on the Cth or August, in vigorous 
health, after a travel or one thousand three 
hundred miles, and eighty-one dayaof constant 
exposure. From Upernavik, the largest of 
these settlements, tbey took passage in a 
Danish Bailing-vessel for England. By great 
good fortune they touched at Disco, where tbey 
were met by Capt Hartstcln's expedition. The 
searching expedition had found the ice of 
Smith's sound still unbroken, but having com- 
municated with the Esquimaux had beard of 
the departure or Dr. Kane, and bad returned. 

The expedition has to mourn the loss or 
three of its members, two of whom perished by 
lockjaw, and one from abscess following the 
amputation of a frozen extremity. These were 
Christian Ohlesen, acting carpenter; Jefferson 
Baker and Peter Schubert ; all of whom were 
volunteers. 

The following list comprises the names of 
the members of Dr. Kane's party : — 

Dr. Kane, United States Navy; John W. 
Wilson, Amos Bonsall, Dr. J. J. Hayes, Au- 
gustus Sootag, Henry Goodfellow, George 
Stephenson, William Morton, Thomas Hickey, 
Henry Brooks, Boatswain U. S. N. ; James 
McGarry, George Riley, William Godfrey, 
Charles Blake, and George Whittle. 



Oat Paxosuiao Vixw of SaviSToroL. — Of 
course, the nnwt important question of discus- 
sion at the present day, Is occasioned by tho 
stirring events of the war in Europe, and from 
its being the seat of. perhaps, the greatest mili- 
tary transactions that evt 
planet, the peninsular of the 
rendered classic ground ; and we are all most 
anxious to get as perfect an idea as possible of 
its position, formation, etc., eta. The view on 
our cover (facing tho title-page), was taken by 
an artist who, since the Dosabardment of Sevas- 
topol, spent some eight months on the ground, 
and Is by far the most perfect and understand- 
able that has yet come under our observation ; 
which fact will be readily admitted by tho*w 
who examine it It was engraved for Wells' 
new pictorial map of the seat of the European 
War, andwasninushedby Mr, Parsons, the puh- 
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nationalities that make up our 
aro too clowly Intermixed to 
allow of the stirring good old-fashioned style 
of border warfare. The forays. Incursions and 
guerrilla conflict* of clans and tribes aro for 
us no more : nevertheless, the march of civ 11- 
iiation and humanity ha* not left us wholly 
without resource*. Religion and color yet 
remain with us as glorious fields for combat 
and quarrel. The Celt and German, with dog- 
ged ohetinacy, insist on remaining Catholic. 
The negro, thoagh a pattern (Protestant con- 
formist, with unaccountable persistency will 
continue to be black. The former wc permit 
to keep our corner groceries, produce our cab- 
bages, dig our canals, and manage our kitchens ; 
but we endeavor to deny them the privilege of 
the ballot, under penalty of the bullet The 
latter, we allow to block our boots, wait at our 
tables, hold our horses, razor oar faces, and 
bring up the rear of our marching militia, with 
shouldered banners or wreathed and riddled 
targets. We like the negro well enough in the 
performapco of these and similar functions, 
even though It brings bin in tangible contact 
with our persons ; but there are two or three 
things we won't stand from him an instant — we 
won't ride with him in car nor coach — unless he 
drives ; we won't sit with htm is audiences, 
and especially, we won't worship with him in 
the same church— unless he kindles the Ores, or 
occupies a book pew in the corner. We are 
not bound to the same heaven with him, and of 
oourae, he has no business to travel the same 
journeys with us ou earth. These regulations, 
separating us from the negro, wo have main- 
tained for years with Mcdo-Perato severity ; but 
when the esclusiveness of even China and 
Japan are giving way, how can we expect our 
own to be lK-yond encroachment 

The negro in growing restive under these 
social restrictions, and with reference to one of 
them is this city, he has resolved to see for 
whether " the great gulf fixed," is so 
He Is bound to ride in the 
same cars with us, and pay his " Bp " just as 
" white folks " do ; and in vindication of this 
determination, several akirmiiihes have taken 
place between him and the railway official*. 
Colored women have been knocked down In 
the can and dragged out upon the street ; and 



railway companies, Bud favorably 
in our courts. Every week or two, the cars on 
our Sixth avenue are stopped, and crowds col- 
lected to eject a darker colored passenger than 
the Kentucky jackasses are willing to draw. 
Sometimes, however, owing to sympathizing 

in. and the colored hero reaches his up-town 
home Is good company. At other times a des- 
perate struggle ensues, and the negro is 
obliged, per force, to "walk jaw bone'' — no 
allusion now to the jackasses ; they decline 
his company. 

Bat seriously, this sqsesmiriiness on the part 
of white people is very silly, to say the least 
Those white i-k ins must be of the most gossamer 
thinness which are thus liable to damage by 
the mere presence of dark skins In church or 
car. Those white souls looking down ou blacks 
must be woven of the 



be so fretted and disturbed at mere jogging and 
jackawdng over the rolls together. People 
who expend so much critical judgment on hair 
and hides ought to betake themselves to a tan- 
nery and done with it. Such nicety of discrim- 
ination ought Dot to !<e lost to the world ; and, 
since they do not like the favor of the negro, 
the next beat thing to curry would be the skins 
of beast*. In the settlement of this question, 
as of so' many, others, there Is nothing like 
leather.^ ^ 

That all 'thl»r however,' is" mere whim and 
prejudice, unsanctioned by nature, is evidenced 
by the fact that no such feeling exists at the 
South, where the colored race forms so large a 
proportion" of the population. - There, black 
and white children grow up together almost as 
equals ; 1 and, whatever other disabilities the 
the black.-i suffer under, their color is made no 
ground of reproach ; and there is certainly no 
reason why it should be different here at the 
North. Even considering the negro to bo a 
mere chattel, or something less than man, on 
the low ground or " cruelty to animals " the 
white race ought to abandon its exclusive pre 
tensions, and, in the matter of transit from one 
end of this great city to tne other, permit the 1 
weary negro who has honestly and faithfully 
served as porter, <or jras^Jt, or craftsman of 
some kind "down town," to reach hfai borne at 
night In the distant suburbs of "up town," 
where the high rents of more central localities 
drive him. The way is long and wearisome, 
the pavements are peculiarly blistering to feet 
that have already tramped since daylight, the 
hour is late, supper is waiting, wife and chil- 
dren peep out expectantly, and the five pence 
fare is just as willingly forthcoming from his 
pocket as from that of the " true prince " of no 
color whatever, and It is sheer persecution ami 
malignity to compel bis toll-worn frame to 
protract its labor yet longer so needlessly. 

In truth this self righleouHnesii is the scourge 
of the age — this saying to another, white or 
block, " I am better than thou ; obey thou 
me "— " I am more intelligent ; acknowledge 
my power '' — " I am more moral ; take my 
counsel for thy rule of conduct " I have the 
true religion ; accept thou my faith and wor- 
ship my God." All this Is the last of the 
tyrannies, which also the march of progress 
and humanity will in due time drive to it* own 



Fiucs Loth.— Since our last issue, this city 
bos been in an excitement on the above subject 
only equalled by the &I1 of Sevastopol and 
the arrival from Arctic regions of Dr. Kane. 
It Is charged by the daily press that a secret 
society of gentlemen and ladles, numbering a 
thousand or more, meet together in this city 
twice a week, with two or three hundred 
always in attendance, and that this society 
preach and practice the stout abominable doc- 
trines with reference to marriage and the rela- 
tions of the sexes. It is confessed that the 
leaders of the society are gentlemen and ladies 
of high intellectual attainments, well-known 
authors, and aide writers, and that most of the 
members are persons of culture, taste, and ele- 
gant and pleasing manners. 

The " Dally Times,'' of this city was the first 
to make the disclosure. It published two long 



articles on the Kulyect, one devoted to the 
spread of the Free Love theory throughout the 
country at large, and the other to the history 
and developments of the society in this city. 
With reference to the latter, it says- 
Bow IT CxXX ABCKT. 

It is hardly two years since the system found 
an effective organization in this city. A gen- 
tleman who is very well known as an acute 
and able writer, a linguist, and a man of much 
general information, was the pioneer. He 
opened his bouse— invited his friends of kindred 
sympathies— prepared refreshments for the 
intellectual whose " attractions" drew them 
toward him — his lady, a woman of elegant 
maimers, presided at these sotrees, with grace 
and dignity — it was a select circle. In time it 
grew and strengthened — as all such affairs will 
grow and strengthen. New York was favorable 
to its development— philosophy found its ex- 
pression, and Passional Attraction its end. At 
first it was intended that tbe body should have 
a jwrrly political btaring. Measures were token 
to accomplish this end. Even clergymen were 
brought iato it We could name these gentle- 
men if it were necessary. They would proba- 
bly not be greatly obliged to us for doing so. 
In* time, however, both clergy and " flock" 
decided that to popularise was better than to 
revolutionize. Hence, all things having had 
due weight, it was finally resolved to enlarge 
the sphere of v opcrations — to remove to larger 
quarters — to open the doors of a place by 
means of regulations, rather than to continue 
meetings in, private residences, through the 
agency of Bintple, peisousl Invitations. Being 
resolved upon, it was accomplished. 

Regular times of meeting are set apart At 
first it was only one day in the week. Now, 
it is twice a week. Presently, it will be every 
evening— so they mar. The beginning and the 
middle of every week, summer included, are 
tbe periods when the congregations go up, 
under the existing arrangements. The hour of 
opening is 8 v. u. Tbe assembly disperses at 
11. There Is nothing during oil this interval 
that will offend the sight Those who may 
have conceived tbe most repulsive pictures of 
midnight orgies or licentious privilege, would 
find, it tbey entered the rooms of the Club, 
that there Is nothing to repel the most delicate 
observer. Whatever there may l>e in the theory 
which binds these people together, there in, it 
must be said, nothing to the outward view 
which differs from the scenes of an ordinary 
family party. 

Soon after the " Times' " expos*, the '• Tri- 
bune" came out one morning with ten columns 
of communications and editorial devoted to 
the subject We can find room only for tbe 
following statement : — 

UtSTORT OF THE FREE -LOVE SOCHTT. 

This soclctv, or as it calls Itself, the Progres- 
sive Union Club, has grown out of an org 
tion devised by certain social theo 
ing Messrs. Stephen Pearl Andrews, Albert 
Brisbane, and others, who gave it the appella- 
tion of The Leagflv. It was designed by them 
as a secret political order, which was to obtain 
power and place after the manner of the mod- 
ern Hindoos, and then regulate tbe affairs of 
commerce and tbe price of com on the basis of ' 
" Cost the limit of Price but, before getting 
their machinery in running order, they noticed 
the waning fortunes of the Know-Nothings, and. 
being nil philosophers, wisely concluded that 
secret political parties were not quite tbe thing 
after all, and so abandoned it or laid it on the 
table ; while, for the time being, some of them, 
led by Mr. Andrews, betook them wives to 
the consideration of Pawional Attraction, ^ 
or Free Love. Tbe League which yet exists, 
and as far as possible endeavors to extend 
its organization and influence, is still much 
more of a secret society than the Club, and 
very little is known of its doings by those 
who arc not members. Occasionally, the Chief 
hcues a bulletin, of which wc give n sample 
below, and which is so general and vague in its 
• 
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Dkmocritcs entered oar sanctum the other 
day, took off a pair of immense worsted gloves, 
Miit to him by his excellent mother, placed 
his " Rocky Mountain " on one desk, and lifting 
up his coat-tail, turned his back to the stove, 
and looked fixedly at us with the air of a man 
who wishes to enter Into conversation. It was 
evident that he was bursting with impatience 
to give vent to what was brewing in his extra- 
ordinary brain. 

"Well, Democritns," said we, In order to 
give him an opportunity of letting off the steam, 
'■ what's in the wind to-day?" 

" Any amount of dust, sir,'' said he, " as is 
always the case In New York when it blows.'' 

We explained to him that the expression was 
a figurative one, and was intended to elicit some | 
of his original remarks on matters in general. 

» Well, sir," mid Democritns, " I have been 
takin a philosophical promenade In Broadway.*' 

" A philosophical promenade in Broadway," 
cried we ; « it Is about the last place wo should 
have thought of finding Philosophy strolling." 

"Sir," rejoined Democritus, " I always find 
a fruitful subject for study in man. I find ser- 
mons in the tailor's sighs, and books in the 
Broadway gutters." 

" Hem, Shakspcare— disguised," said wo. 

"I have been reflectln," continued oar 
philosopher, " on extremes Into which man i* 
driven by what Is called Fashion, and the 
immense power of tailors at the present day. 
A philosophical tailor, sir, must often lay down 
his gooce to shake his sides with langhin at 



the wonderful changes he makes the other 
goose go through in the space of a year." 

We ventured to doubt the philosophical 
tendencies of tailors in general, but without 
noticing our interruption, Democritus proceed- 



" One day, sir," said he, " it hi the fashion to 
have everything wide — wide pants, wide skirts, 
wide sleeves, wide-brimmed hats and wide-toed 
boots; bang! Snip issues his decree, and the 
fashionables are immediately cut down by half; 
we have narrow pants, narrow skirts, narrow 
sleeves, narrow-brimmed hats and narrow-toed 
boots. Another change, and wc have every- 
thing high ; higb-hccled boots, high shirt col- 
lars and high-crowned hats; then the fashion 
thing up ! turoed-up collars, tnrncd- 
up sleeves, turned-up brim", turncd-up tu^x, iind 
everything except turned-np noses." 

Wo could not help thinking that if ever 
turned-np nonce came into favor, Democritus 
would be In the height of the fashion— but wc 
didn't say so. 

Our young friend seemed to notice the pass- 
ing smile on our features, but he went on with- 
out making any remark. 

" Then, sir, they turn everything dam ; then 
come short skirts and short sleeves, and again 
long skirts and 
rom*, sir," said 
sarcastically at us. 

Wc said nothing— but we foil that 
tus had hit us— on the nose. 

" continued he, « arc still 



more the sport of their milliners. I am inca- 
pable, sir, of entering into all the intricacies of 
the load they carry on their delicate backs, and 
which they call drat. Just look at them at 
present ; since the new oh-no-we-nevcr-mcntiou- 
'em-to-ears-polito came into fashion, they seem 
like so many well-dressed demijohns taking an 
airin on the shillin side of Broadway." 

Our disciple Verigreen, hinted that the shape 
of bonnets and the height and stiffness of col- 
lars were generally looked upon as more 
important than the Eastern question. 

" Starch is not stiff enough for 'em," said 
Democritus. "A down-east inventor, seein the 
difficulty, is about to take out a patent for a 
which for height and stiffness will be 
lassed. The collar is of tin, painted 
white, will protect the wearer from the wind, 
hide him from the public gaze if he desire It, 
and cut down considerably his washerwoman's 
bills. The inventor calculate* that the savins 
made by our fashionable clcrkB on this item 
would in a few years be sufficient to purchase 
the Island of Cuba, and honorably end oar 
Spanish difficulties." 

Verigreen hinted that the sum might be 
applied to a more worthy end. 

Democritus sensibly replied that it was time 
enough to talk about that when we had the 
money. 

" However," he continued, " great care is ne- 
cessary in the employment of the new invention, 
and it might be dangerous for our City Fathers, 
who are ohlige*d to swallow immense doses of 
certain fortifyiifttaffs to enable them to fulfill 
the arduous du#s of their office. Should one 
of them, on retumin borne at night, fall into 
:m Aldermanie trtabutt, the new patent collar 
might act as a guillotine made easy, and leave 
as a corporate body, without a head, which 
would be a dismemberment most deeply to be 
deplored." 




" But, Democritus," said we, " while you 
have been engaged in philosophical contempla- 
tion, we hope you have not forgotten the 
Muses." 

" I guess not, sir," said Democritus, suddenly 
lowering his high-flown language to the habitual 
simplicity of his conversational style. He 
brought forth from the depths of his capacious 
pocket % roll of manuscript, and throwing him- 
self into the attitude of Webster's full-length 
portrait, solemnly handed It to us, saying, 
" There you arc, sir." 

We unrolled the MS., and found the. follow - 

iug:- 
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a thoi-coxio errcsios. 



There once lived two food lovers, 

'Way oat west, as I've been told: 
The lady, a fair Buckeye gal, 

The gent, a Hooater bold. 
Unlike the generality 

Of love-scrapes here below, 
The streamlet of their jx eeion 

Did very smoothly flow. 

IL 

The lady had consented j 

The swain was in great glee ; 
Dreamed of the joya of wedlock, 




But joy is never perfect. 
As soon our hero paw. 

And Fortune's ever ready 
To touch ns on the " raw." 

m. 

Some days before the weddiu 
Was fixed to come about. 

Unto his singly-blcscd friends 
He gave a great ■ blow out.'' 

The fare was most invltln — 
Cold turkey, duck and | 



i fried In their j 

rv. 

With various other dishes 

That I cannot specify, 
But any bill of fare you take, 

What's lackin I II supply. 
Twas midnight when our lover. 

Toward his dwcllin took his way, 
Communin with the moon and stars, 

And with the Milky Way. 
V. 



The port and the < 
Strong coffee and Madeira, 

Had rather turned his brain. 
Strange sights up in the heavens 

Now took him all aback ; 
He noticed that the Milky Way 

Had got a double track ; 

VI. 

The Great Bear and the Little 

Round in a 1 
And Venus 

Were danc in 



Absorbed in observation, 

He'd have passed the night away, 
Had not a friendly awnin-post 

Stood just right in his way. 

vn. 

Thus brought down from the 1 

Un-ce-re-mo-ni-oua-ly, 
He cast a look about him, 

To see where he might be. 



Where his lady-love i 
He looked up toward 1 
OfherhelovedsowclL 
VIII. 

Her lamp was still a-burnin, 

And now oar hero sold, 
" 'Tls just the very minit 

For a little serenade." 
Ho squatted on the sidewalk, 

His love-ditty ho began ; 
Their beds the neighbors quitted, 

And to the "winders » ran. 
IX. 

They wondered whence proceeded 

Such a lamentable cry, 
And thought some love lorn pussy 

Was drawln her last sign. 
The dogs and cats, that hunger 

Or love kept out all night, 
Supposin 'twas some coo 

In an unlucky plight, 

X. 



Came a-trottin, all i 
And, lifting up their mu 

They all joined in the song. 
Wearied, at last, with slngin, 

Not seein his Buckeye dear, 
Our Hoosier pulled the door-bell, 

And begged her to appear. 
XL 

His voice, disguised in liquor, 

She didn't seem te- know, 
And too politely told him 

To a certain place to go. 
The lover now grew furious, 

And still his ire grew sore, 
AVhen she had barred, and bolted, 

And doubly locked the door. 




XII. 

But Love, who laughs at loc 

Can't be locked out or in, 
And with a kick our 

A panel flyin in. 
But quick as is the lightnin, 

The leg within was " boned, 
He felt his "foot was In it," 

And piteously he groaned. 
XIII. 

But oh ! his dismay, 
When be heard his love say 
With a fiendish » 



" Fetch the two-banded saw ! 
I'll sco that this leg 
Shall no more budge a peg I" 
The saw was soon adjusted, 
But being a little 



While the maiden still 
Laughin fiercely as she 
In demoniac glee l 
threw down the saw, and I 
As being the easiest way to dispatch it ; 
She cut right and left, determined to chop it, 
ard his home desired him to hop U 
XIV. 

Some friends by chance a-passin, 

Kindly bore him to his bed, 
And there he lay next mornin 
Turnln over in his head 

To supply the leg he'dloat; 
For 'twas a useful I 

id a trifle coat. 

XV. 



Tapped softly at nisi 
And Ills false one's waitin-maid 
Ijtfd a package on the floor. 
It was a weddin present 

From his love — a leg of cork. 
Most fashionably molded 
By an artist of New York I 
XVI. 

You think, no doubt, good 

If to you it had been sent, 
Both the present and its bearer 

Out the winder would have v 
But I make no doubt whatever 

That were you in his place, 
You'd have acted just exactly 

As he did in this 



He gladly took the "I 

As any sane I 
For the limb that had 

Was a vulgar txa or wood ! 
The couple soon were married. 

Were happy and grew stout, 

I leave you I 
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Who never to himself bath Mid, 
This is my own, my native land I 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him bnrn'd. 

As home his footsteps be hath turn'd, 
From wandering on a foreign etrand t 

If each then breathe, go, mark him well ; 

For bim no Minstrel rupture* swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 

Boon diem hie wealth ae wish can claim ; 

Despite then titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 



Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 



O Caledonia I stem and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child I 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of mj sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knlta me to thy rugged strand! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Sceme aa, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of ilL 

By Yarrow's streams still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feci the breeic down Ettrick break, 

Although it chill my wither d check ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone,* 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 

m. 

Not like mel to Bmnksome Ball 

The Minstrels came, at festive call ; 
Trooping they came, from near and far, 
The jovial priests of mirth and war ; 
Alike for feast and fight prepared, 
Battle and banquet both they shared. 
Of late, before each martial clan, 
They blew tbclr death-note in the van, 
But now, for every merry mate, 
Hose the portcullis' iron grate ; 
They sound the pipe, they strike the string, 
They dance, they ret el, and they sing, 
Till the rude turrets shake and ring. 

IF. 

Me lists not at this tide declare 
The splendour of the spousal rite, 

How muster 'd in the cbnpel fair 
Both maid and matron, squire and kaigtii ; 
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Mo lists not tell of owches rare, 
Of month's green, and braided hair, 
And klrtles furred with miniver ; 
What plumage waved the altar round, 
How rpure and ringing chainleU Bound ; 
And hard it were for bard to (peak 
The changeful hue of Margaret's check ; 



V. 

, the Ladye high 
Chapel or altar came not nigh ; 
Nor durst the rights of spousal grace, 
So much abe fear'd each holy place. 
False danders these : — I trust right well 
She wrought not by forbidden spell ; 
For mighty words and sign* have ] 



Yet scarce 1 1 

■ with such dangerous art 
i for faithful truth I say, 
The Ladye by the altar stood, 
Of sable velvet her array, 
And on her head a crimson hood, 
i pearls embroider'd and entwined, 




VL 

The spousal rites were ended soon ; 
T was now the merry hour of noon, 
And in the lofty i 



Steward and squire, with heedful haste, 

Marshall'd the rank of every guest ; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there, 

The mighty meal to carve and i-haro : 

O'er capon, heron -shew, and crane, 

And princely peacock s gilded train > 

And o'er the boar-head, garnish 'd brave,' 

And cygnet from St. Mary's wave j» 

O'er ptarmigan and venison, 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rove the riot and the din, 

Above, beneath, without, within 1 

For. from the lofty balcony, 

Bung trumpet, shalm. and psaltery: 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaffd. 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laugh 'd; 

Whispcr'd young knights, in tone more wild, 

To ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high porch'd on beam, 

The clamour joln'd with whistling scream, 

And flapp'd their wings, and shook their bells, 

In concert with the stag-hounds' yelk. 

Round go tho the flasks of ruddy wine,' 

From Bordeaux, Orleans, or the Rhino ; 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all U mirth and revelry. 



VII. 

The Goblin Page, omitting »UU 



Strove now, while blood ran hot « 
To rouse debate and jealousy j 
Till Conrad, Lord of Wolfenstein, 
By nature fierce and warm with wine, 
' in humour highly croas'd, 
I steeds his hand had lost, 
High words to words succeeding still, 
Smote with his gauntlet stout HuntbJU f 
A hot and hardy Rutherford, 




Whom men call Dickon Draw-t 
He took it on the pages saye, 
Hunthill had driven these steeds i 
Then Howard, Home, and Douglaa 
The kindling discord to compose ; 
Stern Butherford right little said, 
Bnt bit his glove,' i 
A fortnight thence, in Inglewood, 
Stout Conrade, cold, and drench'd in blood, 
His bosom, gored with many a wound, 
Was by a woodman's lyme-dog found ; 
Unknown the manner of his death, 
Gone i 
But < 

That Dickon wore a Cologne blade. 




And he, as by his breeding bound. 
To Howard's merry-men sent it round, 
To quit them on the English side, 
Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 
"A deep carouse to yon fair bride 1" 
At every pledge, from vat and pall, 
Foam'd forth in floodB the nut-brown ale ; 
While shout the riders every one ; 
Such day of mirth ne'er cheer'd their clan, 
Since old Buccleuch the name did gain, 
When in the cleuch the buck was ta'cn. 




VIII. 

Tho dwasAarho fear'd his master's eye 
Might h^Kul treachery espie, 
Now sought the Castle buttery, 
Where many a yeoman, bold and free, 
Bevell'd as merrily and weU 
As those that sat in lordly scllc. 
Watt Tinlinn, there did frankly raise 
The pledge to Arthur Fira-the-Bracs 



And swore it should be dearly bought 

That ever he the arrow drew. 
First, he the yeoman did molest 
With bitter jibe and taunting jert ; 
Told how he Bed at Solway strife, 
And bow Hob Armstrong cheer'd his wife ; 
Then, shunning still his powerful arm, 
At unaware* he wrought him harm ; 
From trencher 
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Dasfa'd from his lips his can of beer ; 
Then, to bis knee sly creeping on, 
With bodkin pieroed him to the bone : 
Tho venom'd wound, and festering joint, 
Long after rued that bodkin's point 
The startled yeoman swore and spurn'd, 
And board and flagons overturn 'd. 
Riot and clamour wild began ; 
Back to the hall the Urchin ran ; 
Took in a darkling nook his post, 
And grina "d and mutter'd, " Lost I lost 1 lost ! "• 

X. 

By this, the Dame, lest further fray 
Sboald mar the concord of the day, 
Had bid the minstrels tune their lay. 
And first stepp'd forth old Albert Graeme, 
The minstrel of that ancient name ;>° 
Was none who struck the harp so well, 
Within the land Dcbateable ; 
Well friended, too, his hardy kin, 
Whoever lost, was sure to win ; 
They sought the beeves that mado their broth, 
In Scotland and in England both. 
In homely guise, as nature bade, 
His simple song tho Borderer said. 

XL 

ALBERT OB-MA." 

It was an English ladye bright, 

(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,'*) 

And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 
When he shone fair on Carlisle wall ; 

But they were sod ere day was done, 
Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the snn shines fair on Carlislo wall ; 

Her brother gavo but a flask of wine, 
For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

And be swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all 1 

XXL 

That wine she had not tasted well, 
(Tho sun shines fair on Carlislo wall,) 

When dead, in her trua love's arms, she fell, 
For Love was still the lord of all I 

He pieroed ber brother to the heart, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall I 

So perish ail who would trno love part, 
That Love may still be lord or all I 

And then he took the cross divine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

And died for ber sake In Palestine, 
So Love was still the lord of all. 

Now all ye lovers, that faithful provo, 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall,) 

Pray for their souls who died for love, 
For Love shall still be lord of ail 1 

XIII. 

As ended Albert's simple lay. 

Arose a bard of loftier port ; 
For sonnet, rhyme, and roundelay, 

Rcnown'd in haughty Ilcnry's court : 
There rung thy harp, unrivsil'd long, 
Fltztravcr of the silver song ! 




The gentle Surrey ,ovcd bis lyre — 

Who has not heard of Surrey's fame t« 
His was the hero's soul of Are, 
And his the bard's immortal name, 
And his was love, exulted high 
By all the glow of chivalry. 

XIV. 

They sought, together, climes afar, 
And oft, within some olive grove, 
When even came with twinkling star, 
They sung of Surrey's absent love. 
His step the Italian peasant stay'd, 

And deem'd, that spirits from on high, 
Round where some hermit saint was laid, 

Were breathing heavenly melody ; 
So sweet did harp and voice combine,' 4 
To praise the name of Geraldinc. 



When Surrey, of the deathless lay, 

Ungrateful Tudor's sentence slew t 
Regardless of tho tyrant's frown, 
His harp call'd wrath and vengeance down, 
He left, for Naworth's iron towers, 
Windsor's green glades, and courtly bowers, 
And faithful to his patron's name, 
With Howard still Fltztraver came ; 
Lord William's foremost favourite he, 
And chief of all his minstrelsy. 

XVI. 

^TTZTRAVKB. 11 

T was All-soul's ove, and Surrey's heart beat 

high; 

He heard the midnight bell with anxious start, 
Which told the mystic hour, approaching nigh, 




XV. 

Fititraver! O, what tongue may say 
The pangs thy faithlul bosom knew. 



When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 
To «hnw to him the ladye of Mb heart, 
Albeit, betwixt them roar'd the ocean grUn; 
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Yet so the sage bad hlghl to play bU part, 

That be should see her form in life and limb, 
And mark, if still the loved, and still she 
thought of bim. 

xvn. 

Dark was the vaulted room of gramai-ye. 

To which the wizard led the gallant Knight, 
Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hallow 'd taper shed a glimmering light 
On mystic Implements of magic might ; 

On cross, and character and talisman, 
And almagest, and altar, nothing bright : 

For fltful was the lustre, pnle and wan, 
As watchlight by the bed of some departing 



XVIII. 

Bat soon, within that mirror, hugo and high, 

Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 
And forms upon its breast the Earl 'gun spy, 

Cloudy and indistinct, as feverish dream ; 
Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 

To form a lordly and a lofty room, 
Tart lighted by a lamp with silver beam, 

Placed by a couch of Agra's silken loom, 
And part hy moonshine pale, and part was hid 
In gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair all the pageant-but how pasring fair 

The slender form, which lay on couch of Ind ! 
O'er her white bosom stray 'd her hawl hair, 

Tale her dear cheek, as If for love she pined ; 
All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined, 

And, pensive, read from tablet eburnlne, 
Some strain that seem'd her inmost soul to find I 

That favour'd strain was Surrey's raptured 
line, 

That fair and lovely form, the Lady Geraldine. 
XX. 

Blow roll'd the clouds upon the lovely form, 

And swept the goodly vision all away— 
So royal envy roll'd the murky storm 

O'er my beloved Master's glorious day. 
Thou jealous, ruthless tyrant 1 Heaven repay 

On thee, and on thy children's latest line, 
The wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 

The gory bridal bed, the plunderd shrine, 
The murder 'd Surrey's Mood, the tears of Ger- 
aldine 1 

XXL 

Both Scott and Southern chiefs, prolong 
Applauses of Fltttraver'a song ; 
These hated Henry's name as death. 
And those still held the ancient faith.— 
Then, from his seat, with lofty air. 
Rose Harold, bard of bravs St Clair ; 
8t Clair, who, feasting high at Home, 
Had with that lord to battle come, 
Harold was born where restless seas 
Howl round the storm-swept Orcsdes; 
Where erst St Clalrs held prinoely sway 
O'er isle and islet, strait and bay ; — 
Still nods their palace to Its fall. 
Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall I— '• 
Thence oft be mark'd fierce l'entland rave, 
As if grim Odin rode her wave ; 
And watch'd the whilst, with visage pale, 
And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 
For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child. 



XXII. 

And much of wild and wonderful 

In these rude isles might fancy cull : 

For thither came, in times afar, 

Stern Lochlin's sons of roving war. 

The Norsemen, truin'd to spoil and blood, 

SkiU'd to prepare the raven's food ; 

Kings of the main their leaders brave. 

Their barks the dragons of the wave." 

And there, in many a stormy vale, 

The Scald hail told his wondrous tale ; 

And many a Kunic column high 

Had witnessed grim idolatry. 

And thus had Harold, in his yoath, 

Learn 'd many a Saga's rhyme uncouth, 

Of that Sea-Snake, tremendous curl'd. 

Whose monstrous circle girds the world ;" 

Uf those dread Maids, 1 * whose hideous yell 

Maddens the battle's bloody swell ; 

Of chiefs, who. guided through the gloom 

By the pole death-lights of the tomb, 

Ransack'd the graves of warrior's old. 

Their falchions wrench'd fnrm corpses hold," 

Waked the deaf tomb with war's alarms, 

And liade the dead arise to arms t 

With war and wonder all on Same, 

To Roslln's bowers young Harold came, 

Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 

He learn 'd a milder minstrelsy ; 

Yet something of the Northern spell 

Mix'd with the softer numbers welt 

xx in. 

UABOLIr. (a) 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

Nu haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay. 

That mourns the lovely Rosabclle (6) 

— " Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew 1 
And, gentle ladye deign to stay ! 

Rest thee in Castle Raveneheucb, (<•) 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

" The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch (rf) and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 

Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

• Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed (c) round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Ravensheach : 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day?" 

" Tis not because I-ord Llndesay's heir 
To night at Koslin leads the ball, 



But that my ladye- mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

'Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesey at the ring rides wcU, 
Btit that my sire the wine will chide, 
If 'tis not flll'd by Rosabclle."— 

O'er Roslin, all that dreary night, 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
'Twos broader than the watch-fire's light. 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glarr-d on Roslin 's castled rock. 

It ruddied (/) all the copwe-wood glen ; 
"T was seen from Dryden's groves of oak, " 
And seen from cavern 'd Hawlhoroden. 

Seem'd all on Are that chapel proud. 

Where Koslin 's chiefs uncoffin'd lie, 
Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy («,) and altar's pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. (A) 

IUazi^i battlement and pinnet high, 

IS lazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 
So still they blaze, when fate Is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. 



(ii ) The third sang U Intended to repreeent that wild 
■tyle of composition which prcTntted among the bards of 
thr Northern CnoMmot, somewhat softened and adorned 
by th« Minstrel'" residence in the South. We prefer it, 
upon the whole, to either of the two former, sod •hall 
gtre It entire to our readers , who will prohabtj be itrurk 
with the poetical eSeet of the dramatic form into whlrb 
It la thrown, ami of the indirect dearript inn hy which ere- 
ry thing Is moat exprwaatrely told, without one word ot 
distinct narrutire. — Jaatarr 

fb.) This waJ a family name In the bona* uf PC Oalr. 
Henry St. Oalr, the eecond of the line, married Roaabelle, 
fourth daughter of the Earl of St rati] erne. 

p.) A loams and ■trocar castle, now ruinoaa, situated 
betwtit fflialdy and Dynarl. on a »teep era*, washed 1<y 
Uw Flfta of Forth. It wm» conferred on Sir William Bl 
Clair. ai a alight compensation for the earldom of Orkney, 
by a charter of King Jame. ID, da ted in 1*71, and (■ now 
the property of Sir James 8L flair Erakine (now Karl ot 
Roaalyn). repreeeotaUia of the family. It was long a 
principal residence uf the Barons of Rrelin. 

ft) /nek, late. 

,«.) Meat Ma r ian - A wst s iroud roU'd'' 



i/ ) Fir* />«Me>_ It tmUmA," etc.. 

(o ) Aral Kditicn— * Doth vaulted crypt/' ate. 



<a.) The beautiful chapel .<f Roalln U atiU is ' 
preecrratlon. It waa (bunded In 1440, by WilanJB St. 
flair, Prince of Orkney. Duke of Oldenbuiwh, Karl of 
Caithneee and Strnthrrne, laird St. Clair. Lord Xldoae- 
rlale, Lord Admiral of the Srottkh Sraa, Lord Chief Joe- 
Uco of Scotland. Lord Warden of the three Marches., Baron 
of Roarln, l'entland, Pen Hand moor, etc., Knight of the 
Cockle, aad or the Carter (aa i. afllrmeir). High Chancel 
tor, Chamberlain . and lieutenant of Scotland This lofty 
penon, whose titles, aays Oodacrofl, might weary a 
Spaniard, built the caatlr of Rtwlln. where he raided In 
princely ardeodour, and founded the 'ha pet. which la in 
the moat rich and florid atyle of Cothle erchlw 
Among the prafaaa oarrlag oo the pillars aad 1 
the rose la frequently Introduced, In allualonto thai 
with which , howerer, the flower has no connexion ; Oka 
etymology being Roaallnnhe, the promontory of the Una, 
or water- tall. The chapel It said to appear on are prrri- 
osa to the death of any of fait deeretvdanta. Thla aupar- 
atltlon, noticed by Steaer In hia reentrant 9nHa, aad 
alluded to In the text. is probably of Norwegian derl ra- 
tion, and may hare been imparted by the Earb of Orkney 
into their IMhian domlnlona. The tomb lira of Iks 
north are mentioned in most of the Sagas. 

The Barrma of Roalln were barred in a raall beneath 
the chapel Hour. The manner of their Interment la Una 
doacribed by Father Hay la the MS. history already 
quoted >— 

"Sir William Sinclair, the father, waa a lend man. Be 
kept a miller's daughter, with whom, it la alleged, be 
went to Ireland ; yet 1 think the canee or hie retreat was 
rather waaioaed by the Preabyteriane, who rexed him 

•adlT, becauee of hia religion being Roman Catholic. MS 
eon, Sir William, died during the Uoublea, aad was 
Interred In the chapel of Realm the very same da? that 
the battle of In. n bar waa fought- When my good father 
waa burled, hia fi. «. Sir William'.) eorj.«» wined to ja 
entire at lire opening of the care ; but when they came 
lo touch hia body . It fell Into dust. Ho waa lay ing to hia 
armour, with a red relret cap on hia bead, on a flat 
•tone ; nothing waa ■polled except a piece of the white 
furring tlial went round the cap. and answered to too 
hi oiler part of the head, i*" ' 
after the aama manner, l_ 
in v good rather, waa the flr»t t™.. 

against ihe aentlroent. of King Jamea the Seventh, who 
waa then In Holland, ami fereral other neeaoaa wall 
reraed In antiquity, to whom mi mother would not bear* 
en, thinking it beggarly to be buried after that manner 
The great expense* ahe waa at In bur ying b er hatband, 
occasioned the sumptuary seta which wars axaoo ta tan 
following parhament." 



All hU predeeeaeoca were buried 
In ll.rir armour: late Roalina, 
8r.t that waa buried in a cflln. 
King Jamea the Serenta, who 
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XXIV. 

80 tweet was Harold's piteous lay,* 9 

Scarce mork'd the guests the darken'd hull, 
Though, long before the sinking day, 

A wondrous abode involved tbem all : 
It was not eddying mist or fog, 
Drain' d by the sun from fen or bog ; 

Of no eclipse had sage* told ; 
And yet, as it came on apace, 
Each one could scarce his neighbor's face, 

Could scarce his own stretch'd hand behold. 
A secret horror checkM the feast, 
Aid ohill'd the soul of every guest ; 
Even the high Dame stood half aghast, 
She knew some evil on the bloat ; 
The elflah page fell to the ground, 
And, shuddering, matter'd, " Found 1 found 1 
found 1" 

XXV. 

Then sadden, through the darken'd air 

A flash of lightning came ; 
60 brood, 10 bright, to red the glare, 

The castle teem'd on flame. 
Glanced every rafter of the hall, 
Glanced every shield upon the wall ; 
Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone, 
Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 
Full through the guests' bedazzled band 
Resist less flaah'd the levin-brand, 



And Bird the hall with smouldering smoke, 
As on the elvish page it broke. 
It broke, with thunder long and loud 
Dismoy'd the brave, appal I'd the proud,— 

From sea to sea the lorum rung ; 
On Berwick woll, and at Carlisle withal, 
To arms the startled warders sprung. 
When ended was the dreadful roar. 
The elvish dwarf was seen no more t*> 



XXVL 

Some heard o voice In Branksome Hall, 

Some sow a sight, not teen by all ; 

That dreadful voice was beard by some, 

Cry, with loud summons, " Gtuhx, coke !" 
And on the spot where burst the brand, 
' Just where the page had flung him down, 
Some saw an arm, and tome 0 bond, 
And some the waving of a gown. 

The guests in silence proy'd and shook. 

And terror dimm'd each lofty look. 

But none of all the astouish'd train 

Was so dismoy'd as Deloralne ; 

His blood did freeze, hit brain did born, 

Twos fear'd hiB mind would ne'er return ; 
For he was speechless, ghastly, wan, 
Like him of whom the story ran, 
Who spoke the spectre-hound in Man." 

At length, by fits, he darkly told, 

With broken hint, and shuddering cold, 
That be hod teen, right certainly, 

A thape vilh amice urapp'd around. 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 
Like pilgrim from beyond the tea ; 

And knew — but how it matter'd not- 

It was the wizard, Michael Scott. 

XX VII. 

The anxious crowd, with horror pole, 
All trembling heard the wondrout tale ; 

No sound was made, no word was spoke, 

Till noble Angus silence broke ; 
And he a solemn sacred plight 

Did to St Bride of Douglas moke," 

That he a pilgrimage would toko 

To Melrose Abbey, for the sake 
Of Michael's restless sprite. 
Then each, to case his troubled breast, 
To some bless'd taint his prayers address'd : 
Some to St Modon mode their vows, 
Some to St Mary of the Lowes, 
Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle, 
Some to our Lodye of the Isle, 
Each did his patron wltnett moke, 
That he such pilgrimage would take, 
And Monks should sing, and bells should toll, 
All for the weal of Mlchoel't toul. 
While vows were to'en, and prayers were 
proy'd, 

'Tit said the noble dome, dismoy'd, 
Renounced, for oye, dork magic's aid. 
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XXVIII. 

Nought of the bridal will I tell, 
Which after in short space befell ; 
Nor how bravo sons and daughters fair 
Bless'd Tcvlot's Flower, and Cranstoun'B heir ; 
After such dreadful scene, 'twere vain 
To wake the note of mirth again. 

More meet it were to mark the day 
Of penitence and prayer divine, 

When pilgrim-chiefs, in sad array, 
Sought Melrose' holy shrine. 



Beneath the lctter'd stones were laid 
The ashes of their fathers dead ; 
From many a garnish 'd niche around, 
Stern saints and tortured martyrs frown'd. 

XXX. 

And slow up the dim aisle afar, 
With sable cowl and scapular, 
And snow-white stoles, In order due, 
The holy Fathers, two and two, 

In long procession came ; 
Taper, and host, and book they bare, 




XXIX. 

With naked foot, and sackcloth vest, 
And arms enfolded on his breast, 

Did every pilgrim go ; 
The standers-by might hear uneath, 
Footstep, or voice, or high-drawn breath, 

Through all the lengthen'd row : 
No lordly look, nor martial stride, 
Cone was their glory, sunk their pride, 

Forgotten their renown ; 
Silent and slow, like ghosts tbey glide 
To the high altar'B hallowed side, 

And there they knelt tbem down : 
Above the suppliant chieftains wave 
The banners of departed brave j 



And holy banner, flourish'd fair,' 

With the Redeemer's name. 
Above the prostrate pilgrim band 
The mitred Abbot stretch'd his hand, 

And bless'd them as they kneel'd ; 
With holy crone he signed them all, 
And pray'd they might be sage in hall, 

And fortunate in field. 
Then mass was sang, and prayers were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead ; 
And bells toll'd out their mighty peal, 
For the departed spirit's weal ; 
And ever in tho office close 
The hymn of Intercession rose ; 
And far the echoing aides prolong 



Tho awful burthen of the sung, — 

Dim ILK, DIES IIXA, 
SOLVKT S.rfM M IX KAVIIXA ; 

While the pealing organ rung ; 
Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 

Thus the holy Fathers sung : — 

IIYMV FOR THE PEAK. 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner's stay T 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 

When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
When louder yet, and yet more dread. 
Swells the high trump that wakes the deadt 

Oh 1 on that day, that wrathful day. 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Thou the trembling sinner's stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away I 

Hcxh'd Is the harp— the Minstrel gone. 
And did he wander forth alone t 
Alone, in Indigence and age, 
To linger out his pilgrimage T 
No s— close beneath proud Newark's tower,* 4 
Arose the Minstrel's lowly bower ; 
A simple bat ; but there was seen 
The little garden hedged with green, 
The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean, *» 
There shelter'd wanderers, by the blsxe, 
Oft heard the talc of other days ; 
For much he loved to ope his door, 
And give the aid he begg'd before. 1 
So pass'd tho winter's day ; but still, 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill J* 5 
And July's eve, with balmy breath, 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 
When throstles sung on Harehead-shaw, 
And corn was green on Cartcrhaugh,*" 
And flourish'd, broad, Blackandro's oak, 
The aged Harper's soul awoke 1 
Then would he sing achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry, 
Till the rapt traveler would stay, 
Forgetful of the closing day ; 
And noble youths, the strain to hear, 
Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 
And Yarrow, as he roll'd along. 
Bore burden to the Minstrel's song." 



(1.) The ll» "Stmiat «f bad," etc., was not to the 
Flml Edition. 

A) A merlin, or sparrow-hawk, waa artoaUy carried 
1,, la'lio. of rink, a. a klroo *m% ^ Urn* of peace, the 
oc.n.tant attendant of a knight or heron. *o Latham am 
JliWrv Ooderrult relatce. that wb*n Mary of l»rrajoe 
«a« regent, ,b» premed Uielarl or Ang»» to admit a 
royal garrieoo tot.) hU Ck.Ue of TantalUm. To thi. he 
relumed do direct anmw ; bat, as If S safkWj Matai » 
torn-hawk, which Ml on his wrUt and which be ni 
**dtog dorin*- the *«•'< •r**eh. h* eieWimed ''Tho 
dsrilTln thU gwdf gtede, she wttt n« rr be ML — 
Bmrnfi Hilary °/ t»* f 0"»J*"< 17 «. •* £ ft 

131 Barclay complain, of lh« common and InOeceal 
practice of bringing hawka and hound. Into ahnrehaa. 

(SJ Tho reacock. It U well known, was coulder*.!. 
during tho tfmee of chiialrr, not merely a. en ejquuite 
delicacy, but M a dl»h of peculiar .edemnity . Art" o""R 
rourud, It waa again decorated with tU plumago, ao.1 a 
•pong*, dipped In lighted .plriU of wine , wa. placed to it. 
bill Wn*n It we. introduced on day. of grand IWtiTaU 
it wa« tbo nignal for tho ndeentnroo. knight, to take 
upon them vow. to do some deed of ebJTaliy, " bc-fure tho 
peacock and tho ladiea " 

(4 J The boar' ■ head to abo a umat <U»h of Ml 
aiifrndur. In Scotland It wa« ennvrtlme. «nrround«l with 
little l*nner., delaying the color, an. I •f M " m V^\ 
tho baron at wboee board It waa aerrotL— VvikaUM I 
UiMmy, vol L p. M 
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A.y Iter* an often flight* of wil 
Mar;'* Lake, at th* bead or tlx ni«r 
Wordsworth's ) arrow VuitnL 

(4.) The Rutherford* of licmthill were aa ancient raw 
of Border Laird*, whose nam** occur in history, some 
times a* defending the frontier against th« knglutb, *»«- 
times at disturbing tbc peace of their own country, 
i Draw the ^rword wa* *on to the ancient warrior, 
I In tradition the Cock of HunthUl. remarkable for 
iff into battle nine eons, gallant warrior*, air sons of 
Use ancient champion. Mr. Rutherford, late of New 
York, in a letter to the editor, *oon after these snug* were 
Brat published, quoted, when upwards of eighty yean old, 
a ballad apparently the *ame with the Raid of the Keid- 
bat which apparent!/ la lost, except the fallowing 



I Rutherford he wa* fu' stoat, 
With all hi* nine aoo* him about, 
Tie brought the bvtl* of Jedbrught out, 
And beuldly (ought that day." 
(T.) To bite the thumb, or the flora, seems not to hare 
mm>ii considered, upon the Border, a* a gesture of con- 



been considered, upon 

tempt, though ao used by flhakspcarc, but a* a pledge of 
mortal reTenge. It ia yet remembered, that a young gen- 
tleman of Tevlotdale, on the morning after a hard drink- 
ing bout, obaerred that he had bitten hi* glove. He in- 
atantly demanded of hi* companion, with whom he had 
quarrelled ? and learning that he had bad word* with one 
of the party, insisted on instant satisfaction, aaserting, 
that though he remembered nothing of the dispute, yet 
i be never would hare bit hi* glore unless he 
'unable Insult. He fell in tin. 
r Selkirk, ia 1TH. 

(S. The person bearing this 
was an Elliot, and resided at 
Ha occurs in the list of Border riders , in 

(9 ) The appearance and dree* of the company aseem- 
hlod in tbe chapel, and the description of tbe subsequent 
feast, in which the hound* and hawk* are not the least 




polish of the Italian poetry, and is Tery baatifully written 
in a ataoaa resembling that of I 

ilii ) The chief* of 
pi rates ; assumed the title of 
Ships, tn the instated language of the* 
t'-'"i"! 'li" wrpoute "f IV ...cat. 

(t:.) The .yormsmnandV, or Hoako of the Ocean, whuee 
folds surround the earth , is one of the wildest Actions of 
the Edda. It wa* very nearly caught by the god Tbor, 
who want to fish fur ft with a hook baited with a bull's 
head. In the battle betwixt the evil demons and the di- 



. initio, of Olio, which Is to prrwdo 
twilight of the Coda, thi, rJoak- is 



to act at 



part. 



(li.) Theeo were the ralryriur, or Selectors of the 
Slain, despatched by Odin from Valhalla, to chooee those 
who ware to die, and to distribute the cootaat. They are 
weE known to the English reader, aa Gray •» Fatal SU 

ten. 

(It.) The northern warrior* were usnallr entombed 
with their arms and their other treasures. Thus Angan- 
trr. before coinnisncing tho du.d in which ho was slain, 



bef..re Commencing tho duel in which ho was slain, 
dated, that if ho fell, his sword, Tyrnng, ahould bo 
Kl with him. His daughter, Herror, atterward* took 
am hi* tomb. The dialogue which passed betwixt 



taUons of those author*, from whoa* rich but unpolished 
ore Mr.Soott aas wrought much of his most exquisite image. 

ubM io 



ml personage* of the drama , are again happy liul- 
of those authol 




A society, such aa that 
' with 



indices, and 
in lt«df •urn- 



Earl of Jfon- 

.yanni, 




■ to hare 

l of spouUnei>ua <li«>rder ; but the goblin | 
la wed Introduced, aa applying a torch to this mas* of 
combustible*. Quarrels, highly characteristic of Border 
nuuners. both In their oauae asd lb* manner In whkh 
they are *npport«<l, ensue, a* well among the lordly 
gue.t*. aa the yeomen assembled in the buttery.— CWff. 
col ioreine, 1S06. 

f 10.) John Orahame, aeoond son of ifoli 
feat*, commonly airrauoed John eniA Ur 
upon some displeasure risen against hint ■ 
with many or his clan and kindred into the English !W- 
den, in tbe reign of King Hear/ the Fourth, when they 
seated themaelTea ; and many of their posterity hare con- 
tinned there *rer ainca. Mr. 9andford, speaking of them, 
any* (which indeed was applicable tn meat of the Border- 
er* on both aide*) , " They were all stark mo** trooper*, 
and arrant thieve* : both to England and Scotland out- 
lawed ; yet sometimes connived at, because titer gare in- 
telligence forth of Scotland, and woukl raise 400 buna at 
any Urn* upon a raid of the English into Scotland. A 
aaylng ia recorded of a mother to her son (which is now 
become proverbial), UitU, AeusVy, kuuffk't i Uw not ; that 
as, the hurt piece of beef eras in the pot, and therefore it 
eras high Urn* far him to go and (etch more "— /istrndssc- 
fios> In ike History a/ (weaVrlaad. 

Tte residence of the Gtcbks being chiefly in the De- 
be lea ble Land, ao called because It wa* claimed by both 
*, their depredation* extended both to 
I , with impunity ; far aa bath war 
m the proper subjects of their own 
r Inclined to demand reparation for their i 
from the opposite ofneen, which would hare been an 
acknowledgment of his Jurisdiction over them.— See a 
long eorrespneelenesi an this subject be t w ixt Lord laser* 
an.: tho English Privy Council, In Introduction to Wisfw-y 
of ('Hasucrhmd. The Debate-able land was flnally di sided 
betwixt England and Scotland, by commissioners ap- 
poiated by both nation*. (Sea various note* In the Min- 
atrebyj 

(II j It I* the author's object. In these songs, to exeat- 
fdifr the dUferent styles of ballad nxrralir* which pre- 
Tailed in this island at different period*, or In different 
oonditloa* of society . The first ( Auanrre) I* conducted 
axpoa the rude and simple model of the old Border dkt lea, 
stud produce* It* effect by tit* direct and concise nam: ire 
of a tragical occurrence — Jamurr. 

(12 ) Thin harden is adopted, with some alteration, 
from an old Scottish aong, beginning thus : — 
" fine leea'd her back against a thorn, 
The «uo ahlnes fair on Carlisle wa'; 
a«*t mere she ha* her young babe bom, 
And the lyon shall be lord of a'." 
(13,) Tbe gallant and unfortunate Henry Howard, Earl 
rjf Sumy, was unquestionably Uie most accomplished 
cavalier of his time ; and his Monnet* display beauties 
which would do honor to a more polished ago- He whs 
beheaded on Tower hill In lesVfl ; a victim to the mean 
Jealousy of Henry VIII. , who could not bear ao brilliant a 
character near bis throne. 

Tbe sung of the suppose,! bap] is founded on ao Incident 
■aid to have happened to the Earl in hi* travel*. Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, the celebrated alehenust, shewed him, in 
■'- {-glass, the lovely tieraldln*. to whoso service he 
iled his pen and his sword. The vision repre- 
acr aa indisposed, and reclining upon a couch, 
her loror'a verses by the light of a waxen taper. 
I.) Fir* A. '..'v. — " So sweet (Mr korp owl rosea 

a.) The^seMod^soog, that ^pjfjff^^f^ 



an pern*' 
adorns 



her and Angaatyr'a spirit on this occasion" ha* been often 
translated. The whole history may be found In tho Her- 
varar-Saga. Indeed, tbe ghost* of the northern warriors 
were not wont tamely to suffer their tombs to be plun- 
dered ; and hence the mortal heme* had an additional 
temptation to attempt such adventure* ; for they heal 
nothing more worthy of their valour than to encounter 
dura! being*. Arrtkolsna* Im ocusau coni/wtyiuz 
i, lib. : cap. o, 10, u, 

CJO 1 " I obeerr* a groat noetic climax, dealgned, doubt- 
leas. In the two hut of these song*, from the first." — 
Axsaranrajta. 

(21.) " Tfa* Goblin Pag* I*, In our opinion, tho capital 
deformity of the poem. We liave already said the whole 
machinery la useless • but the magic studies of the lady, 
and the ruled tomb of Michael Scott, giv* occasion to ao 
much admirable poetry, that we can on no account coll 
sent to part with them. The page, on the other hand, ia 
a perpetual burden to tho poet, and to the readers ; it ia 
an undignified and improbable fiction, which 



i none ouier* ; lor lie would try If It 
After having talked in a very repre. 
no time, he snatched op the key*, and 
ard-rooni. In some time after bia do- 



th em, he waa 



dler* endeavored to dlssaado him ; but the mote they 
said, the mora resolute he seemed, and swore that he de- 
sired nothing more than that tit* JfosuA* Doog would 
follow him as it had don* other* ; for ha would try If It 
were dog or devil. Aft — 
bate manner for some 1 
went out of the guard I 

partura, a great noise waa baud, but nobody haul the 
b.d.ln**a to aee what occasioned it. till the adventurer 
returning, they desnanded tbc knowledge of him ; 
loud and not.y as ho had bean at leaving tl 
loiw become sober and silent enough : for lie wa* I 
heard to apeak more ; and though all the time he lived, 
which waa three days, he aas entreated bv all who caln* 
near him, either to apeak, or If ha could not do that, lo 
make •«» sign., bv which they might understand what 
had happened to him, yet nothing intelligible could be 
got from him, only that by tha distortion of his limbs and 
features, it might be gu eased that be died in agooiaa more 
than is common In a natural death. 

4 ' Tho JfaauAs Vnog wa* , however, never altar neon ha 
the castle, nor would any one attempt to go through that 
pasaag* ; for which reason it waa closed up and another 
way made. This accident happened about three aoo re 
years since ', and I heard it attested by aeveral, but espe- 



cially by an old soldier, who assured me he had aarn it 




posing of the deatinie* of mortal* ; ha rather appears to 
us tn be an awkward sort of a mongrel between Puck and 
Laiiban, of a a rrilo and brutal ilimim-, ai.-l |haj|M in hi. 
powers to tbe Indulgence of petty malignity, and the in 
fliettoo of despicable Injuries. Beside* this objec- 
tion to hi* character, hi* existence ha* no support 
from any general or established superstition. Fairies and 
devila, ghosts, angels, and witches, are creature* with 
whom we are all familiar, and who excite in all classes o: 
mankind emotions with which we can easily he made to 
sympathise. But the history of Gilpin Horner was never 
heiiaved out of the village where he ia said to have made 
hi* appearance, and has no claims upon tbe credulity of 
those who were not originally of his acquaintance. There 




mighty earls, 

afterwards to suit the taste of the cottager* among whom 
he begged hi* bread on the Border. W* entreat Mr. 
Scott lo enquire Into the grounds of thi* suspicion, anal 
to take advantage of any decent pretext he can lay hold 
of for purging the * Lay ' of thi* ungraceful intruder. — 
[See Introduction, p. 36.1 We would also mar* far a otso 
warranto against the Spirit* of tb* River and tbe Moun 
lain ; for thodgh they are come of a very high lineage, 
we do not kuow what lawful business they could hare at 



(33.) Till* was a favourite aalnt of the honae of Dong- 
las, and of the Earl of Angus ia particular ; aa we learn 
from tho following passage : — "The tjueen-regent had 
proposed to raise a rival noble to the ducal dignity : and 
discoursing of her purpose with Angus, h* answered, 
' Why not, madam f we are happy that have such a prin- 
ces*, that can know and will acknowledge men's sorrier*, 
and Is willing to recompense It ; but, by tbe might of 
otOod,' (thi* was hi* oath when he was serious and in 
anger ; at other time* it waa by St. Bryde of Douglas,) • If 
bo be a Duke I will bo a Drake I*— So she desisted from 
prosecuting of that purpose."— Goiwcnorr, vol. 11. p. 181. 



-the vale unfold* 



Rich grove* of lofty stature, 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature ; 
And, rising from time* lofty groves, 

Behold a ruin hoary. 
Tho .battered front of Newark', tower*. 
'"■ In Border atory. 

od'* ojwnlng bloom, 
to stray in ; 
For manhood to enjoy hi* strength 
And age to wear away In, etc. 

Toswrom'i Tom— ritiltd. 
(H.) BowhIU I* now, a* has been mentioned already, a 
seat of the Duke of Uuceleuch. It stands immediately 




below Newark Hill, and above the junction of the Yarrow 
and the Kttriek. For the other places named In the text 
the reader is referred to i 
of the Scottish Border. 
«*•) OtV — And grvain seoeeej V rtm on Osckwhsagh. 

fx? ) Tbe large aju o ts Ho na w* have mad* from Ibis slsurola* 
porm mull have coortiu-H oar rfwder* 1nst It shound* eqwsllj 
with pocuesl aocrle-tioo, ami with rtreunulsacss curlews to 
th* antiquary. Tbes* are farther Ulnetratea la repine* and 



lose who are connected wlih «eot- 
m their hlaSMT. The aelhor has 
_ I Uie versincalkm of the poem w:tli arral i.e-jroieel. and 
»**»< hap ; .? effect, IT be bad slmed st the Krare sod slslely 
d«r.ce of lie eolr, or any of our mors regiilsr nveaenres. It 



lsnposstbl 
i ss Watt TSniinss, BtaHt 

ah nuncs. or lo liavs »r-^ksn o( 



J *n, I' 



tAavo*. A i oav, 
he /y^e-arssev. 



-f]'.,l-U-wnin the Isle of Man, 

ia surrounded by four churches, now ruinous. Through 
on* of these chapels there waa formerly a passage from 
the guard-room of the garrison. Tills wa* closed, it is 
said, upon tbe following occasion I — "They ssy that an 
apparition, called in the Mankish language, the JfaaUAc 
Doag, In th* shape of a large black spaniel, with curled 
shaggy hair, wa* used to haunt Feel-castle ; and has been 
frequently seen tn every room, but particularly in th* 
guard-chamber, where, aa soon as candles were lighted, 
it came and lay down before tho fire, In presence of alt 
the soldiers, who, at length, by being aomurb accustomed 
lo the sight of It, lost great part of the terror they ware 
seised with at it* first appearance. They Mil, however, 
retained a certain awe, as believing it was an evil snlrit, 
which only waited jiermisslon to do them hurt ; and, fur 
that reason forbore swearing and all profane discourse 



But though they endured the 
such a guest when altogether In a body, none 
be left alone with it. It being tho cusb 
, for on* of th* suldlcra to lock th* gate* of 



while Lo It* 
shock of 
cared to 

then-fore, for on* of the soldier* to lock tho gate* of th* 
castle at a certain hour, and carry the key* to th* cap- 
tain, to whoa* apartment, aa I said before, the way led 
through the church , they agreed among themselves, tha t 
whoever wa* to sucoeed the ensuing night his follow in 
thi* mod, ahould accompany him that went first, and 
by this means no men would be exposed singly to the 
danger ; lor I forgot to mantlon that tbe JYoaukc Doog 
was always seen to com* out from that pasaag* at the 
close of the day, and return to it again as soon as the 
morning dawned ; which raado them look on thi* place aa 
its rceultar resilience. 

" One night a follow being drunk,e)*xl by the strength 
of bis liquor rendered more dura*; than ordinarily, 
laughed at tbe simplicity of his companions ; and, though 

it "»",jJ2Jj '"'{Jiu? toteatlfyhl ""^uTtlMl 



never tires tbe reader. Indeed we 
tbe publle uele lore back to Lbe mo 



H 71. 
.W14 other ticotttah l 

rmI the SUvan, mo4 tiritinv of wtO*, *hlch fope tod Oray 
wtxxJd hire ihooetfct .vt lmiHi«tlMr) to (nLn>1um into mrioom 
ixxif j. ru Hoik*.u did Ui« tituact of lovu ia tba e^Mtirn* of 
L«Mil« IV, Mr- Heal, lim th^ore, Terr Judit j0 «u1t t.n>«n In 
r irrtwt mi*t*r»> cf Ihv fun il itvr, uid * ukl tkc nwmmn ; %a4 it 
IIMl Ml Oi* Qtai»vJir»d bannociT, which, tn meh * i«iiWf, It 
were In TaViu lo bar* »ttempt*M, It b*w ermA *m tuul unim, tad 
n«T«r lire* lb" ratvdar. Indeed we tblztk w* *««• a tt-nd<orT In 
ek ia lb* nora rarV^J nwwurrt *tU fa- 
eu ; a luUaraJ rvtiarqiii-iicc of ha»- 
rwvular hartminy o*? 1'opa aad hla 

•*! *f(I. th* f.ifflreMof toft. IWMtiC 

We now know what can be done in that way, and 
wr biu (Ql#(lMlu*w=)t ivju! rarlftr. rathe* thru) finlaUaxI tu.>dii- 
Uiis-iri aad ittiifbertn ihiniHy. Wa now take o*ar laava of thla 
t*t£ alaajajjii, •fjiiivl, aad nri*kinff; j-nm jlnniia/ lteri<rtt , 

FroBn the vaj-iooa axtracu wa haf • civan. oar raadara wfU ha 
es«bWd to fcein a toUtabla etirract 1«i|ni»g..it urthe jK»«n ; and. 
If they art pleaded wl:h tli^w .xrriiooa of It which htrra mmw 
U-eaciJiibiis*l, «ema> *wsuir> in mmiit* xtxm that they will 
utx l*e dikt*app*vdttii*d by ib« prrnaal of tba whole. Tbc wboia 
n-#htjfninwy of Pal«iTalt>---tS*> cpentne; of ttio Wleard*i tomb 
—Un< maarcb of the fc r* fc » h IwMI h> aad tbe parley before tba 
waMmir the rmlaf, are all eLxernted with tbe aania aprrlt and 
poetical enenrr which we think la ccrni^trnoaa la the apacl- 
menu we bare alraady 1 1 tract ed. asd a ■rreat Taiiely of ibort 
paiaajfet occur in erary part of the poem, which are atUl oxira 
atrtkliME and mcdturloaa, tJ>ou*rh It la lmpoaaitila to dMa*rb 
thctn. without Injury, in the form of a Quotation. It la hat 
lair to apprtae the reader, on the other haad, tbat he will naoci 
with rerr heary paaaa*r*a, and wilh a variety of dntalla which 
aj* B>."ft UatJy to Interest anyone but a Bordiitv or an autiquary. 
We like verj well to hear of * the cajtarvt (Siit-f of ( Ht*r b-jrn* * 
or 'the Dark Kahrtu of Uddcedal*,* aad taal tba r 1 — 



powar of rrrrnvt rtama-a, wb*sn wo read of tba tritxw tba* mm- 
tared lo the war, ' t^aiiaaLh the ere** of old Dwobar and Hep 

T-»? f(} or 



t hi*. 

'I 



bora's rnins-M banners.' fLat -ss sgaJlr eaaaot so ftsr 
i local *s 1 11* Mi las of l he author, aa to fsol any 



sorwnt virtn 



" Bouirbt lbs beeves thai made their broth, 
la HeoUaad and in t^iglaad both," 

Into a poem which has say prt-icnaloQs to scrl 
nit. . Tbe snelent mnirlesl tuaaaace asigt' 
homely iwwwwlliais ; bel UlS pi*s.^il sue 

ami Mr. Ooii most eliker aacrlnee has 



la tha other parta of la* 
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U E U OR AH SAMPSON, THE WOMAN SOI.D1BK. 



DEBORAH IANPIOSI, 

THE TOMAN SOLDIER. 



The subject of the present sketch was born 
In tha county of Plymouth, Massachusetts. Her 
parents were poor and vicious, and their chil- 
dren were taken from them by the hand *of 
Charity, to be placed in different familial, 
where there was a prospect of their being bet- 
ter cared for. Deborah found a home with a 
respectable farmer, where she was treated as 
one of the family, except in point of education. 
To overcome this deprivation, she used to bor- 
row the books of school-children, which she 
perused and conned with avidity, until Bhc 
learned to read tolerably well. As soon as the 
completion of her eighteenth year released her 
from her Indentures, she hastened to place her- 
self in a situation to Improve her mind, and 
made arrangements with a family to work one- 
half her time for her board and lodging ; and 
during the balance, she attended a district 
school. Her improvement was so rapid, that. 
In a comparatively short time she was thought 
competent to teach ; and by doing so for one 
term she amassed the sum of twelvo dollars. 
Meantime the war of the Revolution com- 
menced at Islington, and Deborah made up 
her mind to enlist. There is no other plausible 
reason for her motives in so doing than a wild 
love of adventure, not unmixed with a patriotic 
wish to aid her country in her need, and a rest- 
less desire for a stirring, active life. Be that as 
it may, she had formed the resolution, and hav- 
ing no one to consult but her own will, she 
pursued the bent of her inclination. With her 
somewhat limited means, she purchased the 
material, and whenever opportunity offered, 
she made herself a complete suit of men's 
clothes, which she hid in a stack of hay until i 
ouch time as she could adopt them without 
being discovered. Having completed her ar- 
rangements, she announced her determination 



to seek higher wages, and took her departure. 
Stealthily donning her male attire, die started 
for the recruiting station, where she offered 
herself as a young man desirous of entering the 
army, was accepted, and enrolled as the first 
recruit in Captain Thayer's company. The name 
under which she was enrolled was Robert Shlrt- 
llffe, and the period of her enlistment was for 
the war. While the company was recruiting 
she was an inmate of the captain's family, and 
by her exemplary conduct won the esteem of 
all. A young girl, who was yisiting in the 
family, was much in the company of Robert, 
and being of a coqnetish disposition, and prid- 
ing herself, perhaps. In the conquest of the young 
soldier, she suffered her partiality to be noticed, 
and Robert, having no objection to sec how 
easily a maiden's heart might he won, en- 
couraged the feeling, until the captain's wife, 
becoming alarmed, took occasion to remonstrate 
with the youth upon the subject. Robert took 
the matter in good part, and the affair ended 
in the interchange of some few tokens of remem- 
brance at parting. 

At the end of six or seven weeks, the com- 
pany, being full, was ordered to join the main 
army, and Robert's military life commenced In 
earnest. The record does not give the details 
of her career, although the reminiscences of a 
life in camp and in the field, under such c ire it in- 
stances, would prove intensely interesting. She 
herself has said, that volumes might be filled 
with them. She performed ber duties to the 
entire satisfaction of her officers ; was a volun- 
teer on several expeditions of a hazardous 
nature, and was wounded severely, first by a 
sword cut on the side of her bead, and after- 
ward by a bullet through her shoulder. This 
latter wound caused her great uneasiness, for 
fear her sex would be discovered when It was 
examined : but to her satisfaction she escaped, 
strange as it may seem ; and stranger still, dur- 



ing the (Am ymrt she served, no suspicion was 

awakened among her comrades. They had 
noticed her lack of a beard, and in playful 
allusion to the deficiency, bad called her "Mol- 
ly," but little did they dream that their gallant 
comrade was Indeed a woman. 

Circumstances at last, however, revealed her 
secret, greatly to her mortification, and the 
no astonishment of her officers and fellow 
soldiers. She was taken with a brain fever, a 
disease prevalent in camp, and was sent to the 
hospital, where her case was deemed hopelexit. 
On one occasion the doctor, while visiting her, 
attempting to put his band upon her heart to 
see if life still remained, found a bandage fas- 
tened tightly across her breast, upon removing 
which, be discovered that his patient was a 
woman. Without communicating the fact to 
any one, he continued to attend her until she 
was sufficiently recovered to be removed to his 
own house, where every attention and kindness 
was shown her until her recovery. While an 
inmate of the doctor's house, another romantic 
episode In her life occurred. A niece of tbo 
doctor's, a young and wealthy lady, who had 
nursed her during her Illness, felt a strong 
attachment for the object of her care, and with 
the frankness of youth, thinking, doubtless, that 
the poor and friendless soldier would never dare 
to aspire to one so gifted by fortune, made known 
her feelings, and offered to educate their object 
before marriage. The doctor was highly cen- 
sured for allowing them to be so much together, 
but laughed in anticipation at the discomfiture 
of his advisers when the truth should be known. 
The feelings of Robert on this occasion were of 
the most acute and painful nature, and the was 
Midly tempted to reveal the true state of the 
case ; but modesty and the fear of ridicule, or 
some other motives, deterred her. She told the 
generous girl, however, that although she ear- 
nestly desired to pussess an education, yet she 
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COald not avail ierself Of (he brilliant ami 
tempting offer, but that they should meet again. 
The young lftdy urged upon her acceptance be- 
fore parting wveral articles of wearing apparel 
and other gift*, as tokens of remembrance. 

The denouement rapidly followed her recov- 
ery. The doctor held an Interview with her 
commandant, and it was decided to refer the 
matter to Washington. Accordingly, on her 
return to duty, she was directed to carry a 
note to the Commander-in-Chief. She now be- 
came, for the first time, aware that her secret 
was discovered, and that detection was no longer 
avoidable. With fear and trembling, therefore, 
she presented herself before the General, who 
directed her to retire for refreshment, while he 
perused the note. After the lapse of a little 
time, he called her to him, and, without saying 
a word, placed in her hand a discharge from 
the service. 

After the war she married, and while Wash- 
ington was President she paid * visit to the 
•eat of Government on hie Invitation, and wae 
received with every attention. Congress was 
then in seetdon, and passed a bill granting her 
a pension for life. She lived in comfortable 
circumstances, and it Is but a few years since 
abe died. The " Dedham Register " of Decem- 
ber, 1830, noticed the appearance in court of 
Mrs. Gannett, or Robert 8hirtllffe, to renew her 
claims fee services as a Rmlutiooary toUier. 



TILE WOBKS DEEKITOISG THE WAOO.f. 

Between- the Blue Ridge and the western 
range of the Alleghany Mountains, in the 
northern part of the State of Virginia, Is 
located Shenandoah county, which derives its 
name from the beautiful river, one branch of 
which flow* through its entire length from 
south to north. Its county seat Is Woodstock, 
a thriving town, with a population of between 
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one and two thousand Inhabitants. This place 
was settled previous to the French and Indian 
war, by hardy German yeomanry from Penn- 
sylvania, who were tempted to leave the rugged 
hills of the Keystone State and change their 
quarters, by the glowing reports which had 
reached their ears of the surprising fertility 
and surpassing beauty of the valley of the 
Shenandoah. Gathering np their household 
goods, they tuned their back, with a feeling 
akin to reluctance, upon the home* of their first 
choice, and took their way through pathless 
forests to "the promised land." Arrived at 
their new home, they selected tha site of the 
present flourishing town as the nucleus of the 
settlement, and commenced with a will the 
laborious task of felling the forest and the 
erection of their homes. A stockade fort was 
erected as a protection against the incursions 
of predatory bands of Indians, and a short time 
sufficed to place them in circumstances which, 
if not actually flourishing, were comparatively 
.thrifty, and so far promising aa to the future, 
that they were led to look forward with hope 
and bright anticipations to a long-continued 
protperity. They were a plain, frugal and In- 
dustrious people, unacquainted with the luxu- 
ries, and only desiring the substantial requi- 
sites of an humble mode of life, which were 
furnished in abundance by the fertile soil of the 
valley in which they had taken up their abode. 
A traveler among them during the French and 
Indian war, thus speaks of their happy con- 
dition :— « 

" I could not but reflect with pleasure upon 
the situation of these people ; and think, if there 
is such a thing as true happiness in this life, 
they enjoy rt. Far from the bustle of the world, 
they live in the most delightful climate and 
richest soil imaginable. They are everywhere 
surrounded by beautiful prospects and sylvan 
scenes— lofty mountains, transparent streams,! 



falls of water, rich valleys and majestic woods ; 
the whole interspersed with an infinite variety 
of flowering shrubs, constitute the landscape 
surrounding them. They are subject to few 
diseases, are generally robust, and live in per- 
fect liberty. They are ignorant of want, and 
are acquainted with few vices. Their inexpe- 
rience of the elegancies of life precludes any 
regret that they have not the means of enjoy- 
ing them ; bat they poesess what many princes 
would give half their dominions for — health, 
content and tranquility of mind." 

With such attractions to allure those whose 
lot hod been less fortunately cast, it will not be 
wondered at that emigration to their lovely 
valley set in as a flowing tide. Their own 
countrymen and neighbors from Pennsylvania 
constituted a principal portion of the new- 
comers, yet there were many, who, having been 
driven from their own homes In the more west- 
ern portions of the State by the barbarity of 
the savages — were glad to And an asylum llko 
that offered by this comparatively secluded set- 
tlement Even here, however, they were not 
entirely free from the dangers which had sur- 
rounded them In their former and more exposed 
locations. Occasional interrnptions to the 
peaceful life of this isolated people occurred, 
to mar the otherwise tranquil tide of their 
existence ; and although their precautions 
served to guard them from attack upon their 
immediate settlement, yet many attrocltiee 
were committed in their neighborhood upon 
the unguarded settler and emigrant. 

Among others who had been attracted to 
their beautiful valley by the glowing accounts 
of its fertility and comparative security, were 
two heads of families, by the names of Shelta 
and Taylor. The former was of German pa- 
rentage, the latter of English birth ^ hot bar- 
ing both married American women, and being 
drawn together by that invisible bond of syra- 
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patby which, in a new country, where danger 
is a common heritage, unites with a stronger 
tie than that of blood, they were mora like one 
family than two separate household*. 

Being driven from their homes by toe massa- 
cre of two of their neighbors and their families, 
they hastily collected a few necessaries ; placed 
them with their wives and children in a wagon, 
to which was attached their respective horses, 
and started in search of a new home. Wood- 
stock was the nearest town or station where 
was a fort, and toward that ploco they 



• The family of Taylor embraced himself, wife 
and three children, while that of Sheitz num 
bered but three — himself, wife and one child 
The few articles which the limited room in th 
wagon and the hurried nature of their departun 
allowed them to remove, were a chest of draw 
era, which was a gift from the parent* of Mrs. T. 
-a feather bed, also a parental gift to Mrs. &— 
a brass kettle or two, some few culinary articles, 
and the axes and rifles of the men. These and 
their horses and a stout fann wagon were all they 
had saved, yet they were well content to come 
Off with their lives, and trudged along satisflcd 
if they could but reach a haven of safety from 
the barbarities which had been inflicted upon 
their lees fortunate neighbor* and friends. 

The greater portion of their way lay through 
the forest, where every sound to their affrighted 
ears gave token of an enemy lurking In their 
path ; and the rustling of a leaf, or the sighing 
wind awoke their fears and called up their 
latent courage. This had been passed, how- 
ever, In safety, and they bad reached tho brow 
of the bill from whence they had a view of the 
beautiful valley below, where they hoped to 
And a haven of rest Pausing for a moment to 
admire the scene which opened before them, 
they gave vent to their feelings In eulogies 
upon the lovely landscape, and words of en- 
couragement to their wires and children. 
Alas! as they spoke, the deadly rifle of a con- 
eealcd foe was levelled full at their brua»ts. 
and the Ravage red skin wax thirsting for their 
blood within a fcw feet of them. Hidden by 
the thick underbrush which grew up by the side 
of the road, Ave tawny warriors, painted and 
bedecked with their war feathers, lay crouching 
like wild beasts ready to spring upon their prey. 
Just as they started to resume their way, and 
descend the hill toward the settlement, the 
, of two rifles, the whining of two leaden 
the fall of their husbands, 
Dd widowed them at the 
The aim had been sore, and both 
fell without a groan, pierced through 
the heart with the fatal bullet from an unerring 
rifle. Quick a* the flash from a summer cloud 
were all their fondly cherished hopes of safety 
and future happineas blasted, and stricken to 
earth with the fall of their husbands. No cry 
escaped the now bereaved women. Their feel- 
ings were too deep for utterance, nor was there 
any time for grief or repining. Left in an 
instant self-dependent, they looked around for 
the foe and for means of defense. Nothing was 
within reach but the axes of their husbands ; 
and these they seised, and awaited the onset of 
the savages. They had not long to wait Push- 
ing aside the foliage, five stalwart warriors 
K, with a grunt of satisfaction, from the 



thicket into the road, and made for the wagon 
to secure their prisoner*. The first who came 
up seized the son of Mrs. Taylor, and endeavored 
to drag him from the wagon ; but the littlo fel- 
low resisted manfully, looking meanwhile up 
into his mother's face, as if to implore protec- 
tion at her bands. The appeal was not lost 
upon her. Sewing with both hands the ax of 
her husband, and swinging it around her bead, 
she brought it down with all the vengeful force 
of her arm upon the shoulder of the Indian, 
inflicting n wound which sent him off howling 
with pain. Turning to another, she sent him 
off In like manner, while Mrs. Sheitz has sent 
a third back to his lair with a severe blow across 
the hand, which severed all his fingers. The 
other two were wise enough to keep without 
tho reach of their blows, but endeavored to 
intimidate them by their territSc yells and bran- 
dished tomahawka. Nothing daunted, however, 
the brave and heroic women maintained their 
threatening attitude of defense ; until wearied 
of their endeavors, and fearing the approach 
of relief from the garrison of the fort, the two 
unwound ed Indians rushed into the thicket 
again for their rifles to end the conflict. Tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity, the women 
started the horses, and the red-skins, not daring 
to pursue them, they were permitted to reach 
the fort in safety, from whence a party set out 
to bring in the dead and scalped bodies of their 

husbands. 




TUB CAVE OV BIOOi 
a unsD o* ras mmnm 

Boo, forming one of the Ilobridcs on the 
western coast of Scotland, presents a rocky, 
precipitous shore, seeming in some places to be 
inaccessible, except to the clanging sea-fowl, 
scrcnuiing and clamoring around the almost 
perpendicular sheets of naked rock, against 
which the sea rushes and roars with terrific 
grandeur. 

This Island, In feudal time, was the scene of 
a most fearful tragedy — of a vengeance almost 
too horrible to be accredited to human agency. 
The precise date of this event has not come 
down to as, although it is supposed to have 
occurred as early as the thirteenth century, 
when these islands were under the dominion ol 
the kings of Scotland, and governed each by 
their own petty ohieftaini 

The Inhabitant* of Eigg were a wild, law-lew 
race, consorting with hordes of pirates infest- 
ing the neighboring countries ; and although 



Isles 

some sections In the interior presented rich 
tracts for cultivation, yet these rude men. pre- 
ferring rapine to peaceful industry, pnhststod 
by petty depredations upon their neighbors of 
the adjacent isles. True, many of these neigh* 
bors were no less rapacious than the men of 
Eigg, and fully indemnified themselves for any 
grievances suffered atrthelr bands. But there 
were others whose chleff, themselves of a more 
noble race, maintained a higher standard of 
government ; and however barbarous and rude 
their highest attainments might appear to us 
of tho nineteenth century, they were certainly 
far superior to their savage neighbors of Bigg, 
Mull, Rum, etc 
Tho L»le of Skye, one of the 



romantic of the Hebrides, was ruled at that 
time by the proud chieftain Alister M'Leod, 
who, in his sea-girt castlo of Dun vegan, tower- 
ing from the topmost crag of a precipitous 
mass of rocks which overhung the boiling sea, 
bid defiance alike to the power of his foes and 
the fury of the elements. 

Between M'Leod and Donald M'Donakl, the 
chieftain of Eigg, the most inveterate hatred 
existed. With M'Douald, this hatred raged 
with all the fury of the ocean tempest, and was 
as immoveable and deep-seated as the rocks 
which girdled his dominions. Many I 
the vengeance of tho chief of Skye 
dreadful havoc upon the followers of M'Dooald 
for their aggressions ; but so far from subduing, 
it only roused a new spirit of malice, venting 
itself in various wicked deeds upon the Inhab- 
itants of Skye, though sore of a direful return 
from the outraged chieftain. 

The chief of Bigg had one daughter. Fair 
and beautiful was Ulla as the flower we some- 
times see lifting its timid head within the deep 
Assures of the rocks, exciting our wonder how 
so frail a thing could there unfold its delicate 
petals. In an evil hour this fair maiden of 
Eigg won the love of Edwin, the only son of 
the haughty chieftain M'Leod. 

Cradled like a young eaglet in his rocky 
eyrie, the ceaseless dirge of the ocean his lul- 
laby, and hi* Fweotest musiu the wild clamor of 
the sea-gulls sweeping around the towers upon 
the wings of tho tempest, Edwin sprang from 
his nurse's arms a hero. Danger was to him a 
pastime. Among all the daring sons of the 
isle, none could equal Edwin. He loved to 
scale the giddy crag, wreathed in the spray of 
the wind- umwd billows, in search of the sea- 
mew's nest j to steer his fearless burtjuc through 
perilous straits, with the foam of the breakers 
surging around him ; and to launch within the 
dark cavern's mouth upon the blackening waves, 
on whose surface perhaps no other hand b»d 
dared to bend the pliant oar. 

The Isle of Eigg presented a bolder scope 
for his adventuresome spirit than almost any 
other of these western Islands ; and bcedlca 
of tho fend existing between his father and its 
chief, and as reckless of danger from pirates 
or revengeful islanders, Edwin, manning his 
light craft with a few of his faithful clansmen, 
would boldly steer along the inhospitable coast 
Sometimes anchoring beneath a frowning pre- 
cipice, he would spring upon some jutting crag, 
and, leaping from rock to rock, and over deep 



It was upon one of these luuardoua expedi- 
tions that Edwin, steering his boat within a 
narrow inlet or loch, which suddenly presented 
itself, found he had unwares approached that 
part of Eigg which might be considered the 
only habitable section of the Island on the east- 
ern slope of the Scuir-Eigg, a remarkable 
ridge of high rocks, like a camel's back, run- 
ning through the center of tho Island. The 
rocks here became lees precipitous, shelving 
gradually down to a beach of fine white glit- 
tering sand, and down their craggy sides beau- 
tiful cascades came leaping and tumbling in 
snowy foam, to lose themselves In the waters 
of the loch. A few of the rude boats of the 
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i shore, and, further In, their mtserable dwoll- 
i scattered over tho bright green 
propped, m it were, opon the 
camel s shoulder stood a rude stone structure 
called the castle of Duntulm, the residence of 
the chief Donald M'Donald. No living soul 
was to be Been ; the boats were idly rocking In 
the surf, and, bat for the thin blae smoke curl- 
ing from these cabins, one might have deemed 



Edwin new resolved to land, and view the 
strength of an enemy who, however inferior to 
the proud chieftain of Skye, still had the power 
to annoy him, as a gnat may haras the lordly 
lion. Springing to the <thore, therefore, and 
clearing with little difficulty the loose frag- 
ments of rocks scattered upon tho beach, he 
soon found himself within a little glen of sur- 
passing beauty. Suddenly his ear caught the 
sound of music, mingled with the cheerful and 
happy laughter of female voices. Here, then, 
waa, something to arouse the curiosity of our 
yonng adventurer — music and the voice of 
woman f 

Pursuing the sound, he soon came in view of 
a party of young girls dancing on the soft 
heather to the music of a small harp, lightly 
touched by another of these mirthful maidens. 
Edwin was not one to turn away without reap- 
ing some advantage from a scene at once so 
charming and ho unexpected ; therefore, lifting 
his bonnet from his dark clustering locks, the 
; chieftain, with a smile in his eye, and a 
but courteous salutation on his lip, 
gracefully advanced toward the mirthful circle. 
The music ceased as the song of a frightened 
Wrd. Like startled fawns, tho timid 
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gazed for a moment upon the youthful stranger, 
and then, turning, would hare swiftly fled the 
spot But the gallant Edwin was not to be so 
defeated. What arguments be made use of to 
detain them It matters n<n, since they were 
irresistible. The maidens paused, blnshed, 
laughed, and then suffered themselves to be 
seated upon the soft heather, where, at tho feet 
of Ulla M'Donald, and gazing np Into her 
deep blae eyes, Edwin related how, landing 
from his little galley, be hod 
the shore, and, gnided by the 
ody of their voices, bent his 
thither. 

The chief of Eigg, with his followers, prob- 
ably less than a hundred men, as the entire 
population of the Island did not that time ex- 
ceed two hundred souls, left that morning on 
one of their predatory or piratical expeditions, 
which were often extended along the coast of 
England and Wales, leaving, meanwhile, upon 

dren, as its sole inhabitants. 

M'Donald was a hard, stern man, one who 
delighted not in innocent sports or pastime*. 

One feeling alone humanixed the soul of the 
chieftain. It was his love for bis daughter, 
lie knew she was very fair to look upon, and 
be feared that, in some unlucky hour, she might 
attract the eye of that lawless piratical horde 
who had not only landed fearlessly upon his 
shores, bat whom B* also feasted In his halls. 
Ulla was therefore seldom allowed to leave the 

situated In one of the highest towers of the 
castle, overlooking a scene of wild sublimity, 
and which tho chief had contrived to adorn 



with many rare articles from foreign 
obtained from the spoils «f pirates. 
Here, then, in her lonely turret. 



opportunities afforded her, did tho life of the 
beauteous Ulla glide peacefully on until that 
luckless hour when, released from the strict 
surveillance of her father, she had stolen from 
tho gloomy walls of Duntulm to breathe the 
pore air of heaven, and, with a few of her chosen 
companions, wandered at will through the ro- 
mantic purlieus of the 
hour when the eyes < 
upon her beauty I 

And now, rocking upon the waters of tho 
loch, was the light boat of Edwin daily seen, 
while tho young chieftain roamed with Ulla 
over the green holms, or, seated upon some tall 
cliff overlooking tho wild 
of rock, of high barren 
vales resting between, would point to the dis- 
tant towers of Dunvegan, and, with a lover's 
eloquence, dwell upon the time when he might 
hall her aa their beauteous mistress. 

But one day, alar off against the blue sky, 
a few dark « 
ocean. Ulla 
oat to her lover. Her heart, for the first time, 
owned a presentiment of evIL 

Nearer and nearer over the foam-crested bil- 
lows came the boats, and rounding the rocky 
point of Rum, stood direct for Eigg, she ban- 
ner of Its chief floating from the foremost gal- 
ley, while, echoing from cliff to cliff, and 
across the quiet waters of the little loch, 
sounded the wild strata of the ' 
Gathering." 
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Ulla held oat ber hand to Edwin. saying, 
" Fly, fly ; in hi* wrath my father is terrible 1 
Should he find the* here — thee, the ton of his 
enemy, though alone and defenseless — no mercy 
would stir his bosom, or change tby doom of 
death. Fly, then, ere it be too late." 

"Bat for the*, sweet Ulla," cried Edwin, bin 
eye kindling as be spoke, " I would dare the 
chief of Eigg to mortal combat— but for thee, 
defy alike his power and malice ; for Edwin 
never yet turned hi* back upon a foe. Yet for 
thy sake, dear one. I go, soon I trust to proffer 
that alliance which thy father dare not spurn. 
Meanwhile, dearest Ulla, let me not be denied 
the sight of tby beauty, fair as the sunbeam ; 
let me bear sometimes thy voice, sweet as the 
morning wind among the branches. Every 
night my little bark BhalNle at the foot of yon 
high cliff, which even the boldest of thy father's 
vawals deem inaccessible. If from thy cham- 
ber thou canst safely steal away, place a light 
within the window of thy turret, and I will 
meet thee here— here, dearest Ulla, in this spot 
where first we met" 

The maiden gave a harried assent, for the 
l>oats came on with the speed of race-horsee. 
o, for the first time folding her to his heart, 
a kiss upon her snow-white 
gone. Fleet as the wind were 
the footsteps of Ulla, as sho fled toward her 
gloomy prison of Duntulm. She crooned its 
rude portals, and asoending to her tnrrcted 
chamber, with throbbing bosom and tearful 
eye, sought to descry the boat of her lover. 

It is there ; yes, she sees it skimming lightly 
as the wing of the sea-fowl across the waters of 
the sound, to where arose the glittering cliffii 
of Skye like vast columns, their summits rest' 
tag in the clouds. Edwin is safe ; but the heart 
of Ulla is heavy with grief. 

She sees her father's galleys swiftly ap- 
proach ; they reach toe shore. The women and 
children with glad shoals receive the returning 
islanders, and the shrill bagpipe proclaims their 
welcome. The chief, amid the shouts of bis 
people, now springs to the shore, and I' 11a trem- 
bles and turns still paler as she sees him ap- 
proach the castle. Then, bidding one of her 
)er harp, she too hastens to 
ber father, so stern even in his kindest 



True to their tryste did the lovers meet within 
that little glen, heaven's canopy radicnt with 
burning utani above them, and their sighs min- 
gling with the midnight moan of the surging 
billow*. 

And when were them stolen interviews of 
mingled joy and sorrow to have an end! When 
might Edwin boldly claim the hand of the lovely 
Ulla? 

Alas I this might never be; for his father, 
that proud chieftain, listened scornfully and in 
anger to the petition of his son. What, the 
noble race of M'Leod seeking alliance with 
catorans and robbers both by sea and land! 
No ; rather would he see his eon struck down 
at his feet by the battle-ax of Bigg's savage 
chieftain than to hall Ulla, though the fairest 
daughter of tho isles, as the bride of Edwta, 
the future mistress of Dunvegan's lordly tow- 




was closely watched, and spies set over bis foot- 
steps that he might no more approach the dan- 
gerous presence of the maiden of Eigg. Yet 
still, night after night, the signal light gleamed 
from the turret of Duntulm, and the timid Ulla, 
shrinking from her own light footsteps, would 
steal from the castle, and seek, la doubt and 
hope, the place of meeting. There, wrapped 
in her mantle, seated upon the dark grey stone, 
ber eyes anxiously turned to the spot where the 
form of her lover was wont first to meet her 
straining gate, and the night wind lifting her 
tresses from her cold cheek, would she await 
his coming ; and if, alas, be came not, sho would 
still linger, still hoptag, until the first rays of 
light played over the mountain summits, then 
sad and weary regain her chamber to weep over 
her disappointment. And ob, bow the heart 
of Edwta loathed the bondage which restrained 
him from her beloved presence, so faithfully, 
as his own heart assured him, keeping her tryste 
in that lonely glen! 

In the meantime, Donald M'Donald had com- 
mitted some flagrant outrage upon the right* 
of one of the earls of the Orkney Isles, 
and, to indemnify himself against the threat- 
ened vengeance, had boldly offered him the 
hand of his daughter in marriage— a proposi- 
tion which was at first met with scorn and de- 
rision by the earl. That M Donald, tho petty 
chieftain of a small Insignificant island, a ruler 
over a mere handful of savages, should presume 
upon such a treaty I Why, the affront was 
deemed even beneath his anger by tho proud 
Earl Ranald, of Kirkwall 1 

Yet so loud was the chief of Elgg in extolling 
the oxocedlng loveliness of his daughter, which 
bis followers, with many oaths, also confirmed, 
that, curious to behold one calling forth such 
extravagant praise, and somewhat sated, maybe, 
with the tamo beauty of the Kirkwall ladies, 
the Earl agreed to suspend all hostilities until 
he should visit tho castle of Duntulm, and view 
fur himself those landed charms. 

Upon an appointed day, accordingly, the 
numerous galleys of Earl Ranald, their banners 
flying, and the thrill musk of the pipes sweep- 
ing over the water, were 
the sound of Rum, an 
little loch of Elgg, the only accessible harbor 
the island afforded. Here the earl was received 
with rude hospitality by the chief of ElgK, and 
conducted with his ktastneu and followers to 
the castle. 

Unsuspicious of her father's motives, Ulla 
arrayed herself at bis bidding in her most be- 
coming garments, and, with a sad heart, was 
led forth by the exulting chief as a lamb to the 
sacrifice, to grace the feast prepared in honor 

of his guest 

Never, perhap*. had the looked more lovely, I 
and the earl could not suppress an exclamation 
of wonder and pleasure, as his eyes first rested 
on the fair young creature nestling like a dove 
so timidly by the side ether father, the gigantic 
M'Donald. He found the praises, to which be 
bad listened dt»bellering, but faint in compari- 
son with the actual charms of the island maid. 
His heart exulted, and his eyes turned passion- 
ately upon the blushing girl, whom his rude 
gaxe affronted, when he reflected she was his by 



And M'Donald, keenly eyeing the earl as he 
presented his daughter, saw at once that the 
victory was his, and that the charms of poor 
Ulla bad not only secured him safety from his 
late aggressions, bat gained, perhaps, the future 
cooperation of the most powerful earl of the 
Orkneys in various schemes be had in prospect 
Gladly would Earl Ranald have made Ulla 
his bride that very hour, so captivated was be 
by ber beauty. Summoning the chief to a pri- 
vate conference, be attested bis readiness to 
accept the proffered band of his daughter ; and, 
of treachery on the part of bis host, 
he vowed bo would not weigh anchor from Eigg 
without bearing away the beauteous Ulla as bia 
bride. 

« 

Nothing loath, the chief assented, and th« 
morrow was accordingly appointed for thn 
nuptials. 

It was in vain for the victim, the wretched 
Ulla, to weep or implore 1 It was in vain the 
bathed her father's feet with tears; vain she 
besought him to have mercy upon her, and not 
give her to one whom she could never love I 
But no mercy bad that stern chieftain. What 
to him was love? — a bubble in the mouths of 
silly maidens I What were ber tears?— any 
glittering bauble would tarn them to smiles! 
What to him was her happiness?— what even 
her life when weighed against his plans— his 
ambitious scheme*? 

With an oath, he poshed his kneeling child 
away, and sternly bade ber prepare to wed 
Ranald of Kirk mall on the morrow. There was 
no alternative ; she must be the bride of the 
earl or of death! 

" Of death rather 1" thought the < 
maiden, as she left the presence of 1 
parent 

Once more the signal light, like a star, 
beamed from poor Ulla's turret What must 
have been the feelings of the maiden when, 
with a trembling hand, for the last time she 
placed it there— that beacon of love and joy! 
for should Edwin that night fail in his attempt 
to reach the island, then her fate, like that 
twinkling taper, whore rays bad so often sent 
to the heart of her lover, must be fbr- 
lost In the silence and darkness of the 
grave. Waiting untjl the last sound of the 
mad revel below bad ceased, and the Inmates 
of the castle Hank in the stupoftof inebrity, 
Ulla, pale and trembling, once more sought 
that little glen hallowed by the vows of pure 
and faithful love. 

The night was gloomy. The clouds henry 
with the threatened tempest, rolled their black 



vainly struggled to emit ber light. No 
was beard save the chaffing of tho waves 
over their rocky bed, or, perhaps, the dl«mal 
clang of the sea-fowl heralding the coming 
storm. The footsteps of Ulla faltered, and 
scarce could her trembling limbs sustain ber as 
she drew near the spot, so great were ber 
apprehensions lest Edwin should not appear. 

Yet happiness, almost despaired of— joy, now 
that is certain — more than her fainting heart 
can bear. He is already there; and as be 
catches the gleam of her white garments 
through the surrounding gloom, flies to meet 
her, and once more UUa is pressed to the faith- 
ful heart of Edwin. 
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8 tern and silent In his despair. Edwin listens 
while she weals bcr sad fate, tells him In lan- 
guage broken by grief, that by the stern Will 
of ber father, she will to-morrow be forced Into 
the arms of Ranald, Earl of Kirkwall i Then 
almuift fearful wa« the Merm of pawion lu Ihi- 
soal of the young chieftain. What 1 U1U — his 
own, his beautiful Ulla— the bride of another? 
No ! sooner would he plunge with bcr from the 
summit of yon dizzy crag into the boiling sea 
below, and end at once their sorrows with their 
lives. Together they ooold welcome death, 
but not lire to endure the agony of eeparatkiti. 

Bnt there was yet an escape from a fate so 
s was yet a way to Monro their 
i , and that was In flight True, the 
attempt would be hazardous in the extreme ; 
but what will not true lore dare for the pos- 
sesion of Its object. 

In a abort time Edwin had revolved ami 
matured a scheme, of the success of which his 



Cold and cheerless dawned the marriage day. 
The sky was overcast with gloomy oloods, and 
the wild winds roared and shrieked dismally 
around the walls of Duntulm; but Earl Ranald 
aroused to himself betimes and hurried on 
l*>ard his galley to prepare It for the reception 
of (to beauteous freight 

The hour of noon was that appointed for the 
nuptials, as the priest who was sent for to per- 
form the ceremony from Iona(one of the neigh- 
boring Isles), could not be expected to arrive 

In the meantime, a scene of reckless hilarity 



tie. In the open area in front, large, 
kindled, around which the Elggmen and the 
merry Orkney sailors dnneed and «hontrd with 
noisy merriment ; while in the rude stone hall 
were asnembled the kinsmen and friends of the 
chief in their holiday garb, together with those 
of Earl Ranald, who had accompanied him 
from KirkwalL 

The board was spread— the entertainment 
Intended to comprise both the morning meal 
and dinner. 

According to the custom of the time* at a 
marriage feast Earl Ranald himself ascended 
the turret stair and craved admittance at the 
Mr hands of his bride. Radiant in her beauty, 
Ulla herself opened the door. There was an unu- 
sual brilliancy in her eyes, and a brighter glow 
on ber cheeks than was wont to rest on her com- 
plexion, so douclingly fair and as she stood 
there in her pure white garments, the earl 



beautiful spirit from bis sight Taking the 
hand she passively extended to him, the happy, 
exalting bridegroom conducted her to the hall, 
where her presence was greeted by a loud mur- 
mur of applause. 

An she entered, Ulla cast one quick, eager 
glance around, and then suffered the earl to 
seat her by his side, although she trembled vio- 
lently, and the rich bloom on her cheek was 
fn^t yielding to a mortal paleness. Had Edwins 
plan then Tailed T Was she, Indeed, doomed to 
become the bride of Earl Ranald t Was there, 
alasl no hope? Such were the dreadful 
thoughts which agitated her bosom. 

At this moment a little band of strangers 
craved shelter at the castle from the approach- 



ing storm, slating themselves to be voyagers 
from the main land of Scotland upon an expe- 
dition through the inlands, and, having heard 
much of the famed caverns of Kigg, had come 
thither for the purpose of exploring them. 

In unwonted good humor, the chief bade 
them welcome, and told tbem to sit down and 
make merry with the rest ; for that his daugh- 
ter, the fairest maiden of the Isles, was that day 
to wed with the noble Earl of Kirkwall. At 
thl* announcement, one of the strangers, whose 
dress and bearing seemed somewhat superior to 
those of his companions, gracefully saluted 
Ulla, and lifting a flagon from the well spread 
to the health of the fair 
rteonaly bowed around to 
the assembly. 

It was well that the attention not only of the 
earl, but of the chief, was so much drawn to 
these unexpected gnesU for the moment or the 
agitation of Ulla would certainly have led to 
suspicion, If not betrayal ; and when at length 
Earl Ranald, in right of his situation, ventured 
somewhat familiarly to address the now bloah- 
ing maiden, the band of Edwin (whom we must 
recognize in the gallant nl ranger) involuntarily 
sought the hilt of his dagger, and but for a 
well-timed rut on the part of his companion*, 
would smsuredly have rendered a 




of the priest A quick glance was Interchanged 
between the lovers : and then Ulla, in a low 
voice, addressing the earl, urg>-d come neces- 
sary preparations as an apology for a short 
The earl seemed greatly disposed to 
her ; but earnestly entreating him 
not to do to, she softly glided from the ball. 
In a few momenta Edwin also disappeared, his 
exit unobserved In the general confusion, or if 
noticed, not considered at all singular. 
And now the noise and merriment increased, 
louder in the revels than the 
Stories were told, jests were 
passed, the music sounded its merriest notes, 
and langb and song mingled In one wild scene 
of gaiety. Even the earl was unconscious of 
the rapid flight of time. Nearly an hoar had 
passed since Ulla left the hall, yet be could 
have sworn she bad not been gone fifteen min- 
utes, when suddenly a kinsman of the chieftain 
rushed in, breathless with speed, exclaiming : 
—"Baste, haste, Earl Ranald, your bride is 
stolen awa' t The bark of the ravish er Is 
already passing the Sfcrry-wAr I Hast* [" 

"Bat there Is treachery here, then ! Vile 
dog, I expected this!" exclaimed Earl Ranald, 
drawing his sword, and rushing upon the chief 
of Egg. 

With a blow from hit heavy broadsword, the 
enraged chieftain struck the weapon of the 
Karl from his hand. 

" Would you stop to bandy words with me, 
instead of pursuing your bride ! IIo t men of 
Eigg, haste, man tho boats, pursue, lose not a 



All was now confusion. While the men flew 
hither and thither, in obedience to the or- 
ders of M'Donald, the women tossed their arm* 
wildly, uttering loud wails for the stolen bride, 
some hastened to east off the boats in pursuit of 
the fugitives, while foremost the galley of Earl 
to the sweeping blast the 



black seas rushing over her deck, da 
mad thing before the gale, which was i 

In the mdff. the companions of Edwin thought 
to secure their escape to their boat, rocking 
among the dangerous shoals of sunken rocks 
shelving down from the Scuir-Elgg. Already 
had they scaled the precipitous bridge, and 
were rapidly making their dangerous descent, 
now hanging from some jntting crag, now leap- 
ing over deep chasms, the spray of the billows 
almost blinding them, and tho roar of the mad- 
dened waves thundering in their ears. The mat 
descent wn* acromplinhed, and. breasting thn 

boiling surf, they bad nearly reached the boat, 
when their escape was suddenly cut off by ft 
band of Elggmen, who rushed upon them. 

They fought like lions; but at length over- 
powered by numbers, stunned by brutal blown, 
the blood streaming from many wounds, they 
were bound hand and foot, and conveyed to 
tho castle, where they were thrown down into 
a corner of the courtyard, like brute beasta 
packed for the butcher's shambles, to await the 
return of the chief. 

Far out upon the raging sea, like a thing 
Instinct with life, bearing tho fate of two de- 
voted beings, the little bark of Edwin bore 
bravely on, now riding the top of the mountain 
waves, now plunging adown the huge black 
gulfs, as it were, Into the very depths of the 
ocean. On, on, trembling, reeling, dashes the 
little boat Once around yonder rocky head- 
land, and they are safe, for there rides a 
stranger ship from England, waiting to bear 
the lovers to her own beautiful ] 
t 



For now the boats of the pumiem are fast 
gaining upon them; and first the galley of 
Earl Ranald plunges past them, half burled in 
the foaming waves, then quickly changing her 
coarse, bears down, • liko some huge bird of 
prey, upon the little bark ; while the boat* of 
the Eiggmen, with tbel 
headed at the prow of the 
locks sweeping to the wind, follow close behind. 
A wild shout, which echoes even above the 
roaring of the blast, proclaims the fate- of the 
unhappy fugitives. 

They are taken, and, loaded with curses and 
bitter taunts, borne back to the castle. 

No language can do justice to the fury of 
M'Donald, when in the abductor of his daugh- 
ter he discovered the son of hi* bitterest foe, 
M'Lcod of Skye. Even bis kinsmen and fol- 
lowers shrank, appalled, as they listened to such 
terrible oaths, and witnessed the storm of pas- 



No ray of pity shed lis softening light o'er 
his savage soul, as seizing the wretched Ulla, 
the paleness of death upon her marble brow, 
ber garment* wet with tho spray of the ocean 
clinging to ber delicate limbs, and her mourn- 
ful gaxc still tautened upon her lover, he dragged 
her to the side of Earl Ranald, and bade the 
priest perform Us office. It was indeed a re- 
finement of cruelty, even in the presence of 
Edwin, thus to make his Ulla the bride of 
another. Fate could have naught in store to 
equal the bitter anguish of that moment ; nei- 
ther torture nor death itself could now appal bis 
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No sooner was thin unhallowed ritu consum- 
mated than, bearing off bis insensible bride. 

t sail for the Ork 
M'Donald, bidding bis myrmi- 
dons scire tbo young chieftulu, they boru him 
with savage yells to immediate death. In a 
few momcnti, nil that remained of that brave 
and noble youth was a lifeless, mutilated com. 
Thk done, the chief of Eigg hastened to coin- 



man of Edwin, who, young and ardent like 
himself, hod bo generously volunteered to share 
in an adventure fraught with no much danger, 
and which wax destined to terminate so fatally. 
First, stripping them of their clothing, and 
shockingly maltreating their persons, their 
were silt with red hot knives, and then, 
to the dead body of the young chief, 
they were cast Into a worth lees boat, and act 
adrift npon the stormy ocean. 

"Go now," cried the chief— '* go And your 
master, and. bid him see how SI 
entertained by the chief of Hgg." 

As if guided by an unseen hi 
with its appalling freight kept steadily and 
eatery on over the storm- tossed billows toward 
the coast of .Skye. Some fishermen, overtakcu 
by the storrn, were Just nearing the shore, when 
their attention wan attracted by the drifting 
boat, and steering for it, they were struck 
with horror at the spectacle it presented. They 
recognised at once the body of their beloved 
young chieftain, and altboagb so cruelly muti- 
lated, they also discovered in those other bleed- 
ing helpless Mags who still breathed, the near 
kin.imen of M'Leod. 

The dreadful tidings soon spread ; and a long 
procession of the islanders, men women, and 
children, with shrieks of woe and load lamenta- 
tions, bore the remains of their young chief to 
Dun vegan. 

The grief of the aged M'Leod at first Manned 
even the desire for vengeance on the murderers 
of his son. Bat the more terrible was the revul- 
sion from this overwhelming sorrow. His own, 
his brave, his noble boy, the hope of his aged 
years, thns foully slain 1 With deep and bitter 
oaths be vowed he would exterminate the race 
of M' Donald, sparing neither sex nor age ; and 
with a numerous force did (he chief of Skye now 
bear down upon Eigg. 
But M'Donald had already anticipated the 
and knowing it was vain 




I whole population 
stratagem. 

Among thennmerons caroms with which Eigg 
abounds, there was ono which was known only 
to the chief himself, and this cavern he had 
long determined upon as a means of escape in 
an emergency like the present. It was situated 
about midway in the island, its month or en- 
trance being hidden by an impetuous fall of 
water plnnging down the overhanging mans of 
rocks. This entrance was so very narrow that 
hut one person could pass at one time through ; 
but this effected, it soon opened into an 



To the cave, then, did the chief of Hgg, with 
every living soul upon the island, hastily be- 
take himself. 

Tbo boats of the enemy swiftly approached ; 
and, like 



the Skyi 
M'Leod. 

But they find no one. Not a 
met their Infuriated search. Again and again 
did they explore every part of the Island ; but 
in vain. It wan evident that, fearing the ven- 
geance of M'Leod, the inhabitant, with their 
chief, had left the island. Setting fire to the 
castle, therefore, and the surrounding dwellings, 
M'Leod and his followers retreated to theii 
boats. But it was now near night, and In the 
meantime, k> dense a fog had arisen that it was 
impossible to steer with any safety from the 
shore, through the dangerous rocks and shoals 
with which they were surrounded. They there- 
fore concluded to remain where they were until 



During the night, there was a mil of enow, 
and, with the dawn of day, the Island appeared 
shrouded as with a winding sheet, while the 
smoko of the smouldering ruins, hung like a 
funeral-pall above It. 

The chief of Skye, unwilling to lose his prey. 



with his 

They bad not proceeded far when, upon 
the surface of the pure white snow, they found 
the fresh track of n man's foot I This discovery 
wax hailed with a shout ; for it proved the foe 
were yet npon tbo island. Eagerly now did 
they pursue the track until It was lost In the 

The entrance to the cave w 
while the shouts of the invaders were 
by a yell of defiance from within. 

To make egress through the narrow opening 
would bo certain death, as hut one person could 
at the same time pass through. M'Leod there- 
fore called upon the chief of Hgg to 
himself and followers into his bands. This 
demand was met with shouts of derision. He 
then dared M'Donald to an equal combat; this 
was also received with defiance. 

Then did M'Leod determine upon a horrible 
vengeance ; although to effect it would require 
a labor herculean. To turn that powerful 

thing to be accomplished ; and the chief him- 
self, with hia men, began eagerly the stupen- 
dous undertaking with such rude Implements 
as they could procure, either from their boats 
or amid the ruins of the castle. Strengthened 
by revenge and hatred, in less time than could 
be deemed possible the work was accomplished, 
and the stream which for ages on ages had 
leaped over that cavern's mouth, now spread 
Itself out into a small lake, overflowing the 
pleasant green holm through which it had 
wound its way to the rock precipice. 
Once more did M'Leod call upon M'Donald 

bursts of defiance, and such bitter, insulting 
taunts as well nigh maddened the chief of 
Skye. Then, bidding his men bring thither 
everything of a combustible nature which could 
be procured, he set fire to them at the mouth of 
the cavern. 

Unmoved by the shrieks of the females, or 
the cries of helpless infancy, the greedy names 
were, fast fed, until the deep sUenco of the 
cave assured M'Leod the deed was done and 
bis revenge completed I 

Thus did the whole nonulation of 



dreadful fate within 
which is still visited by the 

No further record seems to 
of the fate of the unfortunate CI la. 






Morocaalt 

In the early part of the history of Rome, the 
inhabitant* of that city having concluded a 
peace with Porsenna, king of Etrnrla, In order 
to render their treaty more lasting, sent their 
daughters to that monarch as hostages. 

Upon their arrival at the camp of the Etru- 
rian., one of these virgins, named Clceiia, con- 
sidering that their chastity was not secure 
among so many warriors, exhorted her com- 
panions to deliver themselves from this just 
apprehension, telling tbem that it would be 
better to expose their Uvea 
Having succeeded in 1 
tocntert 

ly adopted the courageous resolution of 
escaping from their enemies by sw imming 
acrow the Tiber to Rome. This extraordinary 
feat they actually performed in safety, and 
under the guidance of Clceiia arrived at their 
native city ; but although their parents could 
not fall to applaud their adventurous enter- 
prise, they would not thus suffer the public 
faith to be violated, and, with true Roman 
severity, they sent them back to the king, that 
he might punish them If he thought proper. 

Brought into the presence of Forocnna, the 
monarch Inquired who first proposed so 
gerous an enterprise T The 
imagining that this question was put with a 
view of punishing the author of the project, 
remained silent ; but they were spared the pain 
of betraying their leader by the candid avowal 
of Ctelia, who informed Porscnna that sho 
alone had been the author of their offence ; 
and that, in consequence, 
deserved punishment, 
ed with this frank acknowledgment, -that be 
could not refrain from bestowing on the cour- 
age of the captive maiden the admiration it so 
justly merited: he immediately granted her her 
own liberty and that of her companions, pre- 
senting her at the same time with a cataphrao- 

bravo man' who had signatized himself In bat- 
tle ; as much as to say, that her action equalled 
that of the most brave. He also permitted 
Clceiia to choose among the other . hostages 
those whom she would most like to set at lib- 
erty ; she Immediately selected all the young 
children, as she considered their situation most 

' X J^Oflt . tl lO f*»a t J ^ tl ilikll ^0a% 

Accompanied by the Roman virgins and the 
children whose freedom she had obtained, 
Clcrlia returned to Rome with all the magnlfl- 
conco of a triumph, where she was received 
with a joy equal to her own by its citizens, who 
were justly proud of their alliance with to 




i afterw ard erected in a public markat-place 
commemorate the virtue and tx.Ar-* of 
ilia and the generosity of Porsenna* 



was afterw ard erected in a public mark 
to 

Ckeliai 

A Daukst Toaht. — Dc President — He come 
in wid bery little opposition : he go out wid 
at alt. 
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to the United State* census of 
1850, the value of the whole product of this 
universally used and important componnd, was 
150,135,248. Wc aim find by a late volume of 
the " Patent Office Reports," that during the 
lart thirteen year*, the annual average export* 
of butter, have been over 3,500,000ft* Owing to 
i to California, and our other 
on the Pacific coast, tho amount 
exported has materially decreased since 1851. 
Bat the inhabitant* of the sections last referred 
to, have now become large producer* ; and as 
they will no longer need a supply from the 
older States, and also owing to the present 
increased foreign demand for provisions of all 
kinds, it will bo safe to set the exports of but- 
ter for tho year 1855, at 5,000,000fts, Again, 
there are no people on earth. that consumc-such 
large quantities of butter as the Americans ; 
no matter how humble the cot, or what other 
necessaries or luxuries a family Is deprived of ; 
if anything can be produced to satisfy the 
i of hunger, in ninety-nine cases out of 



which at the average wholesale prico of twenty 
cents per ft., will amount to $4,940,000. It 
has been estimated, that the average produce 
per cow, of tho butter dairies, is 14*lbs. a 
year, so that supposing we arc about right in 
tho above figures, it takes a herd of over 
166,000 cows, to produce hotter enough for the 
consumption of Now York city alone, indepen- 



dent of the large quantities that are 



«m the bill of fare. In short, th 
•nd consumption of butter to the United 
States are immense, and even when wo look on 
it In a commercial point of view, we find it far 
from being the least valuable of our domestic 
products. To give some idea of the consump- 
tion of better in this vicinity, wc will suppose 
> popoj&on of our city, and its Immediate 
tarbs to bo 950,000. Allowing each Individ- 
ual one-half pound per week, which would be 
taentj-gji pounds a year ; the aggregate will 
amount to 24,700,0000)8., or 12,350 tuns; 



being snipped to other places. 

the nourishment of their young, is the most 
natural, as well as the commonest food of man ; 
it is a mixture of three component parts, whey, 
butter and cheese. The caseous part is vis- 
cous ; tho butter is the fat, oily, and inflamma- 
ble part, and. properly speaking, is not per- 
fectly dissolved to the serum of whey, but 
rather only diffused through it like an emul- 
sion, so that it may be separated by rest alone, 
without an artificial preparation. When milk 
is to a state of rest, the oily part rises to the 
surface and forms what is called cream. When 
the milk has curdled, which will soon be the 



effected also, by the addition of some mixture, 
through means of which the produce is liable 
to many variations. The caseous part when 
squeezed aud mixed with salt, and sometimes 
herbs, and when it has been molded Into a cer- 
tain form and dried, is used under the name of 
cheese, which will always be better, the greater 
the butyraceous part is that has been left in it. 
The cream skimmed, and by proper agitation in 
a churn or other vessel, separated from the whey 



The abundant supply of milk to most coun- 
lndccd to all countries where domestloi 
of certain kinds are kept, the extent 



tant article of domestic economy, that a few 
details respecting its chemical nature will not; 
be destitute of interest. It is one of the most 
beautiful provisions of nature, that organized 
beings adapt as articles of food 
lower in the scale of organization t 
selves; or which, if not originally lower/ 
become so to some measure by certain spon- 
taneous changes which they undergo. From that 
vegetable kingdom np to man, who occupies 
the highest rank to the animal kingdom, we 
may trace the operation of this law ; subject, It, 
is true, to certain exceptions, or as wo should 

man may afford a meal to a wild beast, yet the 
usual prey of the wild beast is found among 
animals of inferior size or organization. Car- 
bonic acid and water, both inorganic compounds, 
constitute to a great extent the food of plants ; 
plants become the aliment, and by assimila- 
tion, a part of the substance of many animals ; 
and these animals again supply food to other 
animals ; and so on to an ascending series. 
Organic matter is for the most part, composed 
of three or four simple substances, or ultimate 
elements, which, having a strong tendency to 
unite to two's, from certain proximate princi- 
ples, which (as far as the article food is coo- 

with those composing tho bodies of the animals 
themselves. Thus many animals have not to 
form these proximate principles from their ele- 
ments, but simply to take them as they are 
already formed by inferior animals or plants. 
By this provision, the assimilating organs 
become less extensive and complicated; as 
may be seen by comparing the structure of 
carniverous and graminivorous animals, i. t, 
those which feed re pec lively on flesh and on 
grain ; while at the same time, many animals 
have the power to a minor degree, of assimila- 
ting substances below, as well as above them- 
selves to the scale of organic being. The clow 



very different substances, has led to several 
extensive generalizations. Thus sugar, or the 
saccharine principle, may be considered char- 
acteristic of the vegetable kingdom : the oleag- 
inous, or oily principle, exists both in vegeta- 
bles and animals; and although different in 
appearance and form, yet the 
ties of oleaginous bodies are 
and are qaitc distinct from the saccharine. 
Another principle is the albuminous, which, un- 
der the name of albumen, forms the white of an 
egg, and exists extensively to most animal sub- 
Now these three principles— the sac- 
the oleaginous, and the albuminous— 
are capable of assuming an Infinite variety of 
forms, without altering their essential com- 
position. They can also pass readily into each 
other, and combine with each other, or at least 
these changes can be effected by organic agents. 
The conclusion to which these facts lead is, 



other organized beings, sue 
sarily consist of one or more of 
unodi and 
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the ease in every alimentary compound which 
has been proved to be well adapted to the 
wants of the animal. 

These remark* are well illustrated and Hip- 
ported by the composition of mitt — the only 
l of food prepared by nature expressly 
All other article* of food exist, an it 
were, for themselves, or in order to administer 
to the organic body of which they form a part. 
They are appropriated by animal*, it U true, 
but they bare a separate existence of their own, 
and certain offices to perform in the economy 
of nature, apart from their more important one 
of supplying food. Milk, on the contrary, 
except aa an article of food, seems to perform 
no office In the animal economy ; and we shall 
probably not err if we suppose milk to stand as 
the great and perfect model to which all nutri- 
tions substances must be referred. In every 
deseriptiortof milk to found a mixture of tbe 
three principles mentioned above. The saccha- 
rine principle manifesto itself in what is famil- 
iarly termed " sugar of milk the oleaginous 
principle leads to the prodnotion of " butter ; " 
and the albuminous to that of " cheese." 

Milk, by being fermented and frequently agi- 
tated, yields a kind of spirit, in consequence of 
the albumen converting a portion of the milk- 
sugar into lactic acid, and another portion into 
gripe-sugar, which becomes transformed into 
alcohol. Some of the Tartar tribes prepare 
snob a spirit from mare's milk. Fresh milk in 
feebly alkaline ; but it soon becomes acid from 
the formation of lactic acid. The alkaline 
property is due to the presence of soda, which 
holds the albumen in solution, and in this solu- 
ble form, albumen has the property of taking 
ap and retaining in solution a considerable 
quantity of phosphate of lime. Milk varies 
greatly in density. That of the cow is gen- 
erally about 1 030, but it varies in different 
animals from 10203 to 10409. According to 
Beraelius, tbe specific gravity of skimmed milk 
Is 1033, and of cream 1024. Tho following 
analysis of fresh cow milk is from Mr. Haid- 
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Tho conversion of milk into butter being, 
under certain circumstances, a spontaneous 
act, was, as might be supposed, a very early 
discovery ; and the use of this substance as 
food was no doubt very common in the patri- 
archal and pastoral times. Thus we find Alira- 
ham entertaining his supernatural visitors with 
butter (gket) when on their way to warn Lot of 
the impending destruction of the cities of the 
plain. Frequent mention is made, in other 
parts of the Bible, both of butter and cheese ; 
from which it may be inferred that these were 
as common articles of manufacture and con- 
sumption in those early times as they are at 
present — the principal difference being, that 
they were generally made from tbe milk of the 
camel, sheep, or goat, instead of from Uiat of 
the cow. It is very certain, however, 
quality ol both butter and cheese v 



inferior then to what it is now, arising from 
the nature of the milk employed, and the 
unskillful mode of treating it Tbe mode of 
making butter among the Arabs and Syrians of 
tbe present day — whose customs are considered 
to differ little from those of the ancient He- 
brews — is to put tho milk into a copper pan, 
placed over a slow Arc, adding a small quan- 
tity of sour milk, or the dried entrails of a 
lamb. After the milk is warmed throngh, and 
begins to curdle, it is poured into a goat-skin 
bag, which is then tied to one of the tent poles, 
and kept constantly in motion for two hour*. 
The butter then separates from the fluid part, 
and is placed by itself in another skin. In two 
days after, it is again put into a pan and sub- 
jected to tbe action of a slow fire, with the 
addition otbaurgad (wheat boiled with leaven, 
and dried in the sun) and allowed to boil for 
mime time, during which it is carefully skimmed. 
The bourgwd precipitates all the cheesy matter, 
and tho butter remains quite clear above. 
This butter* is of a white color, and possesses 
a flavor not at all relished by American or 
English travelers, or, indeed, by any accus- 
tomed to the use of butter made from cow's 
milk, churned in the usual way. 

The introduction and use of butter in anti- 
quity is ably discussed by Beckman ; his con- 
clusions do not exactly coincide with the above, 
but are as follows : — " that butter was not used 
either by the Greeks or Romans in cooking, as 
is everywhere customary at present. Wc never 
find it mentioned by Galen or any other ancient 
medical writer, as food, though they have 
spoken of It as applicable to other purpose*. 
No notice is taken or it by the Roman Epicure, 
Apicius, who wrote on cookery, nor is there 
anything said of it in that respect by the 
authors who treat of agriculture, though they 
hare given us very particular information with 
respect to milk, cheese and oil. This, as has 
been remarked by others, may be easily ac- 
counted for, by the ancients having accustomed 
themselves to the use of good oil ; and in like 
manner butter is very little employed at pres- 
ent hi Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the southern 
part* of France." 

The olive groves of tho warm regions super- 
sede the use of butter ; while in 'our own 
colder climates batter and animal food arc 
important for the supply of carbon to the sys- 
tem, whereby warmth is created and comfort 
increased. But this rule does not always hold. 
Tho Arabs are among the greatest consumer* 
of lmtter in the world. Burckhardt tells us, 
that it is a common practice among all classes, 
to drink, every morning, a cup-full of melted 
butter, or ghee ; and they use it in an infinite 
variety of ways. The taste for it is uni- 
versal, and even the poorest individuals will 
spend half their daily income that they may 
have butter for dluncr, and butter in the morn- 
ing. Large quantities are annually shipped 
from Coeselr, Sonakia and Maasona, on the 
west coast of tbe Red Sea, for Djidda and other 
Arabian ports. 



* Glut, or clarified battar, U moeh ucd In India, fur 
cooking purpojwa ; and U ronaiderwd. and no doubt >«, far 
nuperlor to the rancid butter and Ul prepared lard that U 
rrfVo buiuoaW In ««r kltcben*- It in an abundant arti- 
cle of cotnroerre in India ; and k« rarefalle packed In hue* 
d>il>tKT». or knr* of lurdene.1 leather, and thn« conveyed 
In market fi>r ink- Jn India, ghee la |<rlMl|nlir prepared 



Luxury, comfort and habit have combined to 
class butter among the necessaries of life, and 
as such it is deserving of care and close atten- 
tion ; especially by the farmer, whose income 
is greatly increased by this product, and at a 
moderate investment of capital. Of late yean 
much attention has been given by stock-raisera 
and others, to improving the breeds of cattle ; 
this, together with the impetus given through 
the influence of the numerous State and county 
fiiin-. that have now )>cconir> permanent ostaMifh- 
ments in all directions of the country, has been 
of vast benefit, both in the quantity and quality 
of tbe products of the dairy. The prepara- 
tion of butter from milk has been much studied 
by scientific men, and the results of their re- 
searches are of practical interest. Below wo 
have endeavored to embody the most import- 
ant facts arrived at by them ; we commend 
tbeir careful perusal. 

The theory of the formation of butter to very 
simple; the little globnles are broken by agi- 
tation, and the butter coheres together in a 
mass ; but it is well known that, in the practi- 
cal carrying out of this process, considerable 
difficulty arises, which modifies the remits of 
tbe operation. The variations in the result 



by the other constituents of the 
the process, and these changes must be fully 
understood liefore tbe dairy farmer can have 
an Intelligent knowledge of the important and 
delicate operations entrusted to him. The first 
point to lie considered is, the changes which 
milk experiences by exposure to tbe air at dif- 
ferent temperatures. Cascine, or the 
part of milk, being a soluble 
body, is apt to run into putrefaction. All 
nitrogenious substances have this tendency in 
a greater or less degree, and rapidly suffer tbe 
change when under the influence of other 
bodies in the act of decay. For example, if a 
frosh piece of flesh be placed in a perfectly new 
vessel, which has never contained flesh previ- 
ously, it will often keep for weeks in hot 
weather, if there be no decaying emanations in 
tbe air ; but a piece of the same flesh kept in a 
vessel which has contained bad meat, will in a 
few days enter into a putrid state. The excit- 
ing cause of change may be almost infinitely 
small, but It still acts just as yeast does on 
sugar, and produces effects on tho whole mass : 
this kind of chemical action frequently occurs 
in the dairy. Any decaying emanation, which 
may cither proceed from a drop of spilt milk, 
or from extcroal sources, communicates to 
fresh milk a tendency to pass into the same 
state, and when the condition of change baa 
once begun, it is extremely difficult to arrest 
its progress. The effect may not at first be 
perceived ; butter may bo made from milk, 
with this putrefactive taint in all apparent 
goodness, but it soon acquires a bitter taste, 
and loses its original quality. The first prac- 
tical leCTon then to be attended to in the dairy, 
is the preservation of absolute cleanliness. 
The vessels containing the milk must not be 
porous ; even the walls and shelves should be 
nonabworbent : cleanliness even to ajTectntion, 
should be insisted upon. Tbe dairy Mould be 
away from the farm-yard, distant from open 
drains or sewer!', and should be cleansed with 
water quite free from organic matter. When 
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milk is spilt, It should be immediately removed, 
and the place on which It fell should be wanned 
with fresh portions of spring-water. The 
neglect of these seemingly excessive precau- 
tions Is the principal reason of the inferiority 
of the butter of many district*. There are, 
however, two kinds of change to which milk is 
liable, either under the influence of decaying 
matter, or by being kept for some time. One 
of them is known as putrefaction, the other is 
decay. Putridity in milk ensues when the 
caseine enters into the state of change to 
which all nitrogenious bodies are subject In 
limited access of air. As the result of this 
transformation, ammonia, butyric, capric, 
caproic, and cap 17 lie acids, and various 
badly smelling gases are produced. This 
state often results in winter, when a di- 
minished temperature prevents the coadjula- 
tion of the caseine by the lactic acid, and the 
consequent removal of the former from the 
immediate action of the air. In summer, the 
temperature induces the speedy formation of 
an acid, which, uniting with the alkali that 
holds the caseine In solution, precipitates it 
in an insoluble state, and therefore withdraws 
It from the influence of the air. The primary" 

tion, Is in the absorption of oxygen by the 
caseine, which, being once pat into action, is 
sufficient not only to continue a state of 
change in itself, but also to effect transforma- 
1 in the other ingredients of milk. When 
insoluble by the 
cribed, It enters 
with difficulty into the former state of putre- 
faction, and is therefore less liable to act upon 
the butter with which it may be mixed. These 
general remarks will suffice to explain the pre- 
cautions used in preserving milk for the pur- 
pose of making butter. 

cream or from milk is the same, with only 
the slight difference due to their state. Cream 
consists of oily globules which, from their 
lightness, have risen to the surface, but still 
covered to ft great extent with their cheesy 
still swimming in a solution of 
• of milk. It is the presence of these in- 
1 that enables cream to become sour, 
explanation of churning Is, therefore, the 
, whether cream or milk is used, the only 
being in the labor required to effect 
the separation of the batter. During the pro- 
cess of churning, the skins of caseine surround- 
ing the globules of butter are broken by the 



mechanical agitation, and the butter itself, 
being brought into contact, coheres together 
into a mass. The air introduced during this 
operation exerts a primary action on the case- 
ine, causing It to form lactic acid from the 
sugar of the milk, and as a result of these 
affinities, the temperature arises several degrees. 
The acid thus formed, aided by the increased 
temperature, produces a coadjulation of the 
caseine, and thus renders easier the coherence 
of the butter, by aiding in the withdrawal of 
the coverings of the globules, and by altering 
the character of the liquid, which had sus- 
pended them in the form of an emulsion. The 
fetty matter thus obtained (butter) is not pure, 
but still contains foreign matter, especially 
caseine, which is the ingredient that pro- 
duces its rancidity. Pure butter from the cow 
was found by Bromeis to consist of— 

MaroriM S8 

OUm SO 

Butyric, ctfric »«J caproic *ckij, with gtjc#Hu.. 3 
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Bnt ordinary butter, besides varying in the 
proportion of margarine, and olcine, according 
to the nature of the food and the period of the 
year, always contains, in addition to these in- 
gredients, cheese, water, and sugar of milk, to- 
gether amounting to from ten to sixteen per 
cent It is very difficult to get rid of all the 
cheesy matter, as It Is now In an Insoluble state, 
but It may be removed, to a very great extent, 
by washing the butter in repeated portions of 
water, and decanting off tho particles of caseine 
which suspend themselves in it In the best 
kind of butter, the cheesy matter rarely amounts 
to more than one per cent. | In the inferior va- 
rieties there is often several per cent, present. 
As a general rule, the mors caseine that Is left 
In butter the more Is It apt to become rancid. 
To render this intelligible, attention must be 
given to the normal ingredients of pure butter. 
Margarine and oleine consult of margarie and 
oleic acids united to an organic base, called 
oxide of lipyle. Margarie acid consists of 34 
equivalents of carbon, 33 equivalents of hydro- 
gen, and 3 equivalents of oxygen ; while oleic 
acid Is consisted of 36 equivalents of carbon, 33 

oxygen. Now it is known that the latter acid 
absorbs oxygen from the air with great avidity, 
producing peculiar compounds, among which, 
however, margarie acid has not yet been recog- 
nised. Still, the abstraction of two equivalents 
of carbon, in the form of carbonic acid, would 
be sufficient for its 



tion is so simple and common an occurrence in 
the organism of i 
be transformed 

formation of the milk, thus producing more of 
tho solid fat at one time than at another, and 
causing the variations in the firmness of the 
butter made from it. It is, however, quite 
gratuitous to suppose, with some authors, that 
this transformation takes place during the 
churning. When oleic acid absorbs oxygen 
from the air, it acquires a very rancid smell, 
which is one of tho causes of rancidity in butter. 
But the main cause is the production of butyric, 
capric, caproic and caprylic acids. These acids 
are probably not present in any quantity In 
perfectly fresh butter, but they are quickly 
formed, by the cheese left in it acting on the 
of milk. Butryc acid has an odor of hu- 
xcrement ; caproic acid, of meat ; capric 
acid has a rank smell, rrseinbliiiskthai of a 
goat, while caprylic acid is the onlyTine that is 
not obnoxious to tho senses. The acids are 
volatile and soluble in water ; and as rancidity 
of butter depends, in a great degree, upon there 
being present, in appreciable quantity, a know- 
ledge of this fact may be employed In depriving 
batter of its rancidity. For this purpose it 
should be melted in twice its weight of boil- 
ing water, and well shaken with it By this 
means the acids arc dissolved and partially vo- 
latilised ; the rancidity being thus removed. 
At all times butter may be purified by repeated 
melting with fresh portions of water, the pure 
oil rising to tho surface and leaving the impu- 
rities in the water. The butter loses its con- 
sistence by this operation, but that may be 
restored to it, at least to a great extent, by 
pouring it, when melted, into a large quantity 
of ice-cold water. As the formation of the 
badly smelling volatile acids depends upon the 
presence of caseine, this mode of purification 
removes the injurious ingredients. At the same 
time, the batter becomes less pleasant to the 
taste, the water having taken up the small quan- 
tity of foreign substances, which give to I 
butter its agreeable fragrance and taste, 
some chemists are inclined to believe, are the 
caprine, caprolne, and caprylinc ; but the pro- 
perties of the two former bodies do not counte- 
nance this supposition. Some of the compounds 
of caprylic acid have a fragrant odor like that 
of the pine-apple, but the smell of capryllne 
Itself is little known. 

It is scarcely necessary to offer any explana- 
tions of the manner in which salting butter 
aids In its preservation. A uturaUd solution of 
salt is found incapable of permeating many 
animal substances, such as cheese, and is found 
to draw water from them, so as actually to dry 
them, although surrounded by a liquid. Organic 



and the caseine in th 
those changes which are necessary to 
formation of the other Ingredient'! of the but- 
ter. Salted butter should, however, be packed 
tightly in jars, not only to preserve it from the 
action of oxygen, but to prevent the solution 
of salt gratifying its affinity for moisture, by 
withdrawing it from the air, Instead of from the 
caseine. Fresh butter, when laid in a syrup 
of sugar, keeps even better than talted butter. 
The practical application of al) the explana- 
tions of the making of butter resolve them- 
selves into the advice of keeping an aUolve 
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It was Saturday night; a 
covered the pavement with brilliant crystalllsa- 
tl on*. The neighborhood of the Opera wu full 
of noisy mirth, and dazzling with light The 
Carnival wu ringing its merry bell* ; joyous 
from the various vehicle* that 
•;the 

■hops were only half cloacd, for Pari* cam 
sleep on thoae enchanted nights. 

Nevertheless, George d'Aubremel, usually a 
prominent actor in those scene* of reck lore gai 
ety, did not *eem in humor to respond to those 
joyou* appeals ; seated in a large arm-chair, 
hi* feet on the andiron*, and his 
he wh absorb! in gloomy meditation. An 

waa placed near him, and a letter, which 



seemed to have been violently thrown there in 
a moment of anger, lay upon the floor. 

An orphan at the age of twelve, George stood 
by the death-bed of his mother, whom ten years 
of suffering bad at last prostrated. The Mar- 
quis Grtielen d'Aubremel, having ruined him- 
self by a mad extravagance, had married rather 
from necessity than love, Mlai Margaret 
O'Grady, an Irish heiress, whom he shamefully 
abandoned after baring squandered her entire 
fortune. He set out for India with the inten- 
tion of trying his fortune in that conntry, but 
died of yellow fever shortly after his arrival. 

George had thus learned, In his own family, 
many a sad lesson ; the bitter experience of his 
early life bad served to develop, to an excessive 
degree, bis innate misanthropical propensities 
—if one can so term an invincible tendency to 
believe in the semblance of Evil, and, at the 
same time, to doabt the reality of Good. He 
defended his disheartening logic with sufficient 
resolution to avoid the error into which the 
inventor* of phsyeological paradoxes generally 
flail ; ha admitted no exception, and did be 
allow of any, it would be less in his own favor 
than in that of others. George really bOmtd 
himself incapable of committing a dishonorable 
action, bat be would not have ncorn it; for, 
according to his theory, any man would Ml 
were he placed in certain circumstance* in 
which his personal interest should be deeply 
, and should the risk which he incurred 



sensible to the attentions of so attractive a per- 
sonage as our hero, who united, to the viva- 
cious grace of the French character, the sever- 
ity of manner* and the somewhat haughty ele- 
gance of the O'Grady'*. George really loved 
Mile. Montmorot, and be made, rather 
turcly, perhaps, a proposal which w 
M. Montmorot was inflexible ; be would 
bestow his daughter* hand on a man without 
fortune and without expectations. 

Though be might easily have anticipated each 
an answer, George was thunderstruck- His 
hopes were destroyed at a single blow, and at 

log paper insinuated itself between the sofa and 
the wall, and was full of horrid menace. The 
officers of the law had been there. 

George flew Into a violent rage with himself. 

"Ah!" said be, " the devil take all scruples! 
Had I been leas deeply in love, I would now be 
the husband of Ernestine. I would have a 
charming wife, whom I love, after all. I would 
also have wealth, a position, that luxurious ele- 
gance without which I cannot accustom myaelf 
to live ; while, to-morrow, I shall not know 
where to lay my head. To-morrow, at ten 
o'clock, the bailiffs will take everything from 
me — everything,— from this sketch of Troy on to 
that little porcelain figure which keeps nod- 
ding it* crafty-looking head, and seems to defy 
me ; they will take this little chest which be- 
longed to my father, and this locket which con- 
tains a tress of hair given to me by ; what 

was her name t Poor girl I she loved me dearly, 
too, and now nothing remains to me of her— 
not even her name 1" 

" Is there no hope, then, no resource ? The 
struggle commences seriously to day, and I am 
weak and discouraged. I no longer feel even 
the impulse of that folly which baa often driven 
mc from my bed, when every one else slept, and 



This turn of mind, heightened by a 
amount of talent and no small share of self- 
snfflcieney, caused George to be dreaded by bis 
acquaintances ; but, as can be easily imagined, 
It gained him very few friends ; the world gene- 
rally founds its judgment rather on word* than 
on actions, and George suffered the just pun- 
ishment of his sceptical doctrines. On the 
whole, they never repaid him for the sacrifice* 
they had coat ; be bad just received the *ad 
proof of this fact when we presented him to our 
reader*. 

George bad a chance introduction to M. 
, a rich woolen manufacturer, whose 
it was to gather round him three or four 
i every winter, a certain number of agree- 
able persons, artiste, fashionable loungers, etc., 
remarkable for their taste or their affability. 

h> 



a profound conviction of finding it — a well- 
filled parse that some unknown deity had depo- 
sited, expressly for. me, at the foot of some post, 
or the angle of a footpath 1 If, in one of those 
moments, some troublesome person bad de- 
tained me on my way, I would have seriously 
accused him of having caused my ruin ; I still 
believed in something— even in strayed bank 
notes 1 — and now — now, I would not be guilty 
of such folly, but I believe I would be guilty of 
worse, were not crime, mean, vulgar, despicable, 
shameful crime forbidden to the son of the 
Marquis d'Aubremel and Margaret O'Grady. 

open volume which lay near him. " Oh ! great 
philosopher that the ignorant call a sophist, 
what a profound truth yon gave depression In 
when you wrote those lines, which I never read I 
without a feeling of terror :— 

" ' Imagine to yourself a mandarin of China, 
a man who live* three thousand leagues away 



great materialist, so admirably drawn by Bu/. 
zjkc, confess, in a moment of effusion, tlstt he 
has arrived at his thirty-third mandarin; Hea- 
vens t what experiments mast have been made ! 
And if the hypothesis of my philosopher could 
be realised, what a Saint Bartholomew of man- 
darins!" 

George interrupted his soliloquy for some 
momenta, and bent his head in silence to let 
the tempest that the Atheist philosopher had 
unchained in his soul, pass away. His evil 
instincts, newly awakened, spoke at that mo- 
ment, louder than reason, than reality. 

Meanwhile the maskers kept up their noisy 
revel* in the street, and drinking songs, and 
wild ch onuses shook the windows of the apart- 
ment. 

"They are catling me," said George ; they 
ask why I do not coolly rush into extravagancia* 
which, Instead of amusing, disgust every think- 
ing creature. Well 1 my good friends, my 
debt* and follies are at an end ; I have no 
more money, no more credit, and no more false 
gaiety. No ! your eager voice* may prevent me 
from sleeping, but they will not have the power 
to make me leave my room to-night" 

He looked toward the maotle-piecc whence 

a porcelain Ugnre, the grotesque masterpiece of 
some great Chinese artist, directed toward 
him its everlasting grimace. He could not help 
smiling. 

" This," said he, " Is, perhaps, the likeness of 
a mandarin : flat nose, flabby cheeks, long mus- 
taches hanging like a double plume of feathers, 
head receding to a point, and crooked paws. 
Were the ugliness of this imbecile people 
taken into due consideration, many attenu- 
ating circumstances would be admitted in favor 
of mandarin-killers." 

An obstinate idea was evidently pursuing 
George. He repulsed it, yet it always returned. 

•' Well," cried he, after a short but final 
struggle, " I am alone ; I am almost bored to 
death ; why should I not perform a carnival 
folly, a folly altogether philosophical and the- 
oretical ♦ I have committed many much more 
blameable. It's a quarter to twelve ; I 
take a quarter of an* hour to prepare my 1 
tation. Let me see— what mandarin shall I 
kill! I have n't the honor of being acquainted 
with any, nor have I a directory of the Celestial 
Empire." 

A newspaper was lying near ; George looked 
rapidly through it The quarrel between China 
>en at its height, and in the 




from you— -a man you never saw, and whom 
you never will see ; suppose that the death of 
this mandarin, of this almost chimerical man, 
would make you rich even to millions, and 
that you, at home, la your own room, could 
cause hie death by merely raising a finger, 
without ever being troubled on the subject 
by any one—say — what would you do T' 
" This terrible passage mart have set many 



by the: 
and IX 

" Here goes for LI 1 " i 
the youngest" 

Tho clock growled forth the 1 



a solemn attitude, and said in a loud voice :— 
" If the death of the Mandarin Li should 
make me rich and powerful, whatever may be 
tho consequence, I vote the death of the said 
Li!" 

And he raised his finger I The porcelain 
figure Immediately fell in a thousand pieces at 
the feet of the astonished George ! 

A momentary feeling of superstitious dread 
seized him, but he reflected that he had touched 
figure with his finger, an 
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thus explained tbe accident, he undre»cd, went 
to bed, and »lept as soundly as is possible for a 
debtor whose property bM just been seized. 

Still the dominoes and pierrettes came and 
went unceasingly, under George's window, 
singing merry and well-known airs. The Opera 
Ball was exceedingly gov — according to com- 
petent judges— and the worthy citizens of 
Paris were totally unaware that on the night 
of tne 12th of January, 1840, George d'Aubre- 
mel condemned to death the Mandarin Li, son 
of Mung, the son of Tsen, mandarin of tbe 



ii. 

Nix r months after tbe occurrence above 
related, George d'Aubremel occupied an apart- 
ment in a famished hotel, in the Rue Soint- 
Plerre-Montmartre ; be lived on what he could 

gentleman owed hta landlady*, 
considerable sum ; his clothes, which had long 
passed a green old age, were no longer wear- 
able, and his tailor bad cut off all relations 
with bim the day that the elegant furniture of 
the Rue LafiUe was sorrowfully displayed at 
the Auction Mart, that cbarnel house of tbe 
Penates of single gentlemen. 

Worn out by privation, and by the inward 
tortures of humiliated pride, George bad 
arrived at such a point of distress that he had 
more than once taken refuge in some dark 
alley, to avoid being teen by Ernestine when 
she passed by him, leaning on her lather's arm. 
Tbe Marquis d'Aubremel was on the brink of 
that total moral annihilation which ends In 
lunacy or its offspring: suicide. 

Be wws sitting one morning in the little 
apartment anally situated at tbe foot of the 
staircase in furnished hotels, awaiting his land- 
lady, from whom be was going to beg a farther 
A newspaper happened to lie 
r him ; he glanced through it, and the fol- 
lowing article attracted bis attention • — 

"Chinaang, It January, 1840.— Hostilities 
have commenced between the English and the 
Chinese. The sudden and inexplicable death 
of the Mandarin Li, whose influence in the 
Council could alone counterbalance that of 
Lin, a violent partisan of the 



productive of the most deplorable consequences. 

"The Chinese fled, panlc-etrleken, at tbe 
very find attack ; but in their retreat they 
mawacred several English merchants who had 
established factories at the very gates of Can- 
ton. Among the victims wai< an old 
named Richard O'Grady. who baa left a 
of half a million sterling. The Editors of tbe 
'Times' request the heirs of the deceased to 
call at the office of Mr. William Harrison, soli- 
citor, Sobo square." 

" My Uncle I " cried George, " Heavens I I've 
killed my uncle and the Madarin, LI t '' 

George bad not tbe first penny of the sum 
necensary for a voyage to London ; but on pro- 
ducing the certificate of his birth and the arti- 
cle in the " Times," his landlady introduced 
him to a gentleman of irreproachable probity 
who, in consideration of a promissory rote for 
eighteen hundred franc* at six 



one thousand 1 



About a week after his arrival In London, 
George was seated in a prirate parlor of o 
fashionable hotel in Piccadilly, and appeared 
a prey to the greatest anxiety. He awaited the 
first instalment of a million of francs, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale by bis agent. Mr. Harrison, 
of a cargo of tea. 

The feeling that agitated George was a fever- 
ish impatience to take possession of his prop- 
erty, to have a palpable proof of his wealth, 
and, as It were, to verify his dream. Yet the 
fact was indisputable : Richard O'Grady V 
death had been certified, attested and legalized ; 
the ab inlatat was as clearly established as tbe 
relationship of the heir. George d'Aubremel 
inherited a property to which ho had a legiti- 
mate right ; he had no scruples on that point. 

A waiter interrupted the course of his reflec- 
tions by announcing Mr. Harrison's head clerk. 

" Why not Mr. Harrison himself! " George 
was going to ask, but he was so astonished by 
the appearance of the head clerk that he did 
not finish his question. 

That functionary was a meager, weak, bony, 
misshapen, hideous little man, with an Immense 
bald head, and small round eyes, a flat nose, a 
mouth from ear to ear, and a procumbent 
paunch which looked like a wallet 

" 1 bring my lord Marquis d'Aubremel the 
sum he has been expecting." 

And bis voice, which bad the metallic clear- 
ness of the striking of a clock, or the sound of 
a musical box, made a painful impression upon 
George. It was a voice which grated on the 
nerves with indescribable harshness. 

44 1 have drawn up a receipt In due form," 
■aid George, stretching forth his hand. 

Bat the solicitor's clerk leant against the 
door, and did not stir. 

44 Well 1 sir," cried George, with a convul- 
sive motion. 

The man came slowly forward, almost with- 
out moving his feet, as if he were sliding along 
the floor. His right hand was buried in his 
coat pocket ; his head was bent upon his 

preheRRible words. 
At length he took from his pocket a large 



seen his victim, but could not doubt 




bundle of 



notes, bills of 



and 

; he went to the win- 
dow, and commenced counting them over 
carefully. 

George was now struck by a singular phe- 
nomenon, well calculated to inspire him with a 
feeling of terror: although Mr. Harrison's 
clerk stood exactly before the window, be 
threw no shadow whatever 1 Tbe sun's rays 
played freely through that human body as 
transparent as rock crystal I George distinctly 
raw the houses at the other side of the street! 

It now seemed to him as if a film bad fallen 
from bis eyes ; tbe clerk's black coat became 
tinged with blue, green and scarlet ; it took 
the shape of a long morning gown, and bore 
the shining image of the fiery dragon, tbe son 
of Boaddha. A toft of grayish hair standing 
on end like a plume, grew forth from the bare 
and saffron-colored crown of the little man ; 
his round, yellow eyes turned in their orbits 
rapidity. 



lain figure which was brok 
the 12th January, 1840. 

In the meantime, the clerk had finished 
counting his roll of notes j. be presented it to 
George d'Aubremel, saying, la 
silvery voice : — 

" My lord Marqnjs d'Aubremel, here are forty 

thousand pound*; please to give me a receipt." 

But George heard him saj, in tones still 
more piercing «— 

" George, here is a million of francs, In part 
payment of tbe price of thy < 
my murderer, receive this 
bands I " 

"From my hand*," repeated a 
little echoes from every corner of the room. 

44 No, never I" cried George, trusting the 
lawyer'* clerk from him ; 44 never I that money 
would burn me. Begone ! " 

And completely overcome, he 
chair. He could scarcely breathe, 
epiration fell in Urge drops from hie 
temples. 

The clerk bowed to the very ground, and 
retired backward toward the door. As tbe 
distance between them grew greater, he Bcemed 
to recover his natural form. The rays of tbe 



of Tsen, mandarin of the one hundred and 
forty-fourth class. Tbe murderer had never 



prehenslble apparition, and tbe only 
George now saw before him was his agent's 
very obsequious clerk. 

In obedience to an impulse Ftronger than hi* 
will, George rushed after the old man who bad 
already disappeared. He overtook him on the 
stairs. 

44 My money I" cried be in an Imperious voice. 

44 Here it is," said the old man quietly. 

Having regained his room, George bolted 
the door, and counted in a sort of ecstaey, 
approaching delirium, the immense sum he had 
received. He then bathed his feverish temp res 
in cold water, and anxiously examined the 
objects which surrounded him. 

44 1 have had a violent attack of fever," said 
be ; 44 when mandarins are gone to tbe other 
world, they don't come back again, and one 
can't kill a man by the raising of a finger. 
However, my philosopher reasons like a man 
devoid of moral experience ; if the more idea 
of an imaginary crime has almost driven me 
mad, what must be the remorse of a real crim- 
inal T" s 

On the same evening George set out for 



Sointmrr after those events. M. Montraorot, 
Chevalier of tbe Legion of Honor, gave a 
splendid entertainment in celebration of the 
betrothal of his daughter to the Marquis <i'Ao- 

Francc, said tbe worthy chevalier. 

The marriage contract, by which the Marquis 
made over a portion of his wealth to Made- 
moiselle Ernestine Montraorot. was signed at 
nine o'clock in the evening. The celebration 
of the marriage was fixed for tbe following 



troublesome preoccupation, wholly wrapped up 
In the happiness of possessing Ernestine. 
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received the congratulation* of his friends with 
a continuance radiant with delight 

Shortly afterward, the wedding party drove 
to the pariah church, which was brilliantly 
illuminated in honor of the occasion. 

Still under the influence of that strange hal- 
lucination which continually punned him. 
George discovered a wonderful resemblance 
between the clergyman who was to perform the 
ceremony, and the Chinese, figure that on i 
certain night he had unintentionally broken. 
His brow darkened, hi* eye grew bloodshot. 
Be saw behind the clergyman's green specta- 
cle*, the yellow, rolling eyes of Mr. Harrison V 
clerk, of Li, ton of Mung, the son of Tseu. 

At length, when the clergyman asked hint 
the usual question : — 

" George Etienne d'Anbremel, will you tak. 
Ernestine Juliette Montmorot, to be your wed 
ded wife!"f 

George heard a clear voice, which vibrated 
through his very soul, say : — 

" George, my murderer, receive thy wife from 
my hand — from my hand — " 

And all the echoes of the 

The clergyman again said, in a 
voice j — 

"George Etienne d'Anbremel, will you take 
i Juliette Montmorot, to be your wed- 



From my band ?» mur- 
I invisible little sprites. 
" Not" shouted George, in a terrible voice, 
and he rushed forth like a madman. 

nr. 

On returning home, George gave orders that 
no person should be admitted. He threw him- 
self on his bed, and fell into a kind of lethargy 
which lasted until evening. It was a sort of 
mental paralysis, accompanied by a total pros- 
tration of physical energy : he had no longer 
the power of thought, yet he suffered acutely. 

Toward evening, he was roused from this 
singular state, by an ever-recurring thought 

" Pm a cowardly assassin," said he, « I have 
desired the death of my fellow-man— God wills 
my punishment ; I will execute his decree." 
He stretched out his hand to grasp a polgnard 
which hung against the wall. 

At this moment, a subdued light Illuminated 
the room, and George distinctly perceived, 
within a few paces of him, the strange figure of 
the Mandarin Li. His countenance was sad- 
dened by the shades of death, and though his 
lips did not appear to move, George beard the 
following words pronounced in that clear and 
silvery voice which had 



; % 




(a no more, can give thee 
George, I forgive thee." 
The vision disappeared. 
George scrupulously followed the Instruc- 
tions of Li, son of Mung, the son of Tseu, and 
he made a vow to devote the rest of bis life 
to succoring the unfortunate. He employed 
the immense wealth of Richard O'Crady, in 
the foundation of charitable institutions. ' He 
is now an active member of the benevolent 
society of bis district ; an Inspector of prisons, 
a member of the Board of Control of Hospi- 
tals, patron of the various Houses of Refuge, 
and of a host of philanthropic associations. 

would never consent to 



"George d'Anbremel, God does not desire 
thy death, and I, his servant, am come to 
announce to thee His will. George, thou bast 
been cruel, thou hast been avaricious, thou hast 
1 the death of an innocent man, the con- 
i of which has been that many others 
! fallen victims to the savage passions of a 
great Kingdom of the West Human lift, 
George, should be sue red for man ; God alone 
can take away what be has given. Live, then, 
if to a grievous fault thou wouldst not add a 
And if the pardon of one 



About two years ago, George d'Anbremel, 
influenced by a feeling that our readers will 
appreciate, requested the English consul at 
Chinsang, to make inquiries with regard to the 
position of the Li family, who were, perhaps, 
expiating in Indigence the death of their unfor- 
tunate chief. AU he could learn was ; that 

I the gracious sovereign of the Central Empire, 
had confiscated the property of Li's family. 

j Mrs. Li died of sorrow and privation, and Li, 
Jan., having taken the liberty of censuring 
the severity of his glorious Emperor, was 
Immediately strangled, as should be the case 
in every well 



Influences. His father was a clergyman of z 
than common abilities, and his mother one of 
those pattern and beloved women, of which 
each generation produces but few : his culture, 
therefore, was of the happiest kind. The edu- 
cation of his i 
such as ths best 
rental effort could furnish ; and at the age of 
fourteen ho was matriculated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which be was graduated with dis- 
tinguished honors in 1821. Consecrated by 
his parents to the profession of his father, the 



to M.de 

Lort, a celebrated physician, I am grey-bead- 
ed, yet my beard is black. Your head is black, 
and your beard grey. Can you account for 
these appearances, doctor !" — " Easily,'' replied 
De Lort : 41 they proceed from exercise — from 



labor of the 



died divinity at the school of the 
Cambridge. Having passed his 
and received approbation from one of the 
neighboring associations, he commenced preach- 
ing, and shortly afterward received an invita- 
tion, to become colleague with the Reverend 
Henry Ware, junior, pastor to a Unitarian 
church and society in Boston. His career in 
this field was rather brief, on account of the 
views which he adopted of religious truth, and 
which, in the fearless spirit of a conscientious 
reformer, he hesitated not to promulgate. In 
consequence, a schism was produced between 
himself and his flock, and he resigned his 

ther. Removing to the quiet and beautiful 
village of Concord, Massachusetts, the birth- 
place of bis ancestors, be devoted himself to 
the examination of the grounds of bis faith, 
to the world from time to time ths 
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resides, on* of the most laborious thinker* and 
writers in this metaphysical age. 

The world ha* few originator*, whether In 
letter?, philosophy or mechanics. The mass 
never invent or create, even among scholars 
and writers. They only work Into new form*, 
and put to new uses the idea* or creations of 
of pioneer* Is always small 
i select. Tbese discoveries in the hitherto 
unexplored regions of troth are rarely appre- 
ciated, or even understood, by the getieralinii 
to which they belong. And If, in bis researches 
after truth, a gen ins chance to discover a prin- 
ciple somewhat new, and especially if it con- 
flict with the familiar and conventional preva- 
i of the times, then does he forthwith be- 
the laughingstock of all the wiseacres 
who rale the mob, and who. with owl like so- 
lemnity, pronounce everything wild, chimerical, 
or ridiculous, that bag not the seal of the public 
sanction. From his erratic and capricious man- 
ner, and the quaint aod awkward style of hi* 
writings— which affect the celebrated English 
metaphysician. Thomas Oarlyle, although it is 
anirmed that the popil is a greater and a better 
nan than the teacher— it was the misfortune of 
oar present hero, for a brief period, to V com- 
pelled to submit to the humiliations that always 
follow the first outbursts of a crow ning intel- 
lect Even Shakspcro was laughed at for bis 
primary effort- ; and to approach musters of 
greatness in other walks of life, tne immortal 
'Washington was maligned aod slandered in his 
early career : aod all will now readily sympa- 
thize in the vicissitudes and disparagement en- 
countered by Robert Fulton, while perfecting 
the important invention that has given him a 
never-dying fame. The career of the subject 
of this sketch aptly reminds us of the history 
of mauy of those who have reached the highest 
pinnacle of fame, and be has already lived long 
enough to be appreciated by immeuse concourses 
of hia fellow-men ; and the time vili earn when 
the memory of his greatness will rank with that 
of those most noted for brilliant genius. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson if emphatically a man 
of the times, bis ideas being folly op to the 
great progress of the day, worthy of the ago of 
, electrio telegraphs, and steam 
He is a democrat of the 
world, in the fullest meaning of the term, and 
believes that what Plato thought another man 
may think, what Paul felt another man may 
feel, what Shakspere aang others may know 
to be true. As for popes, emperors, kings, 
presidents, be look* npon 
Children in masquerade : 
uncrown them, disrobe them, and bring them 
oa a fair level with their fellow-beings, and 
their superiors may be found among their sub- 
jects. In hi* eesay on self-reliance be say* ; — 
" Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic in 
history— our imagination make* fool* of 



alrannncs to ascertain if they may say their 
souls are their own. We overlook present 
good in oar insane attempts to pry into the 
mysteries of the dark past We pot the pa«t 
in Vront of onr faces, instead of keeping It be- 
hind oar hacks, where it legitimately belongs. 
Hear him : " He dare not say I think I am, but 
quotes some saint or sage. lie is ashamed be- 
fore the blade of grass or blowing rose. These 
rosea under my window make no reference to 
former roses, or to better ones ; they are for 
what they are ; they exist with God to-day." 
" But man postpones or remembers ; ho does 
not live in the present, but, with reverted eye, 
laments the past, or, heedless of the riches that 
surround him, stands on tip-toe to foresee the 
future." 

The literary lilipatiana, who have endea- 
vored to pin Emerson to the earth, And that he 
is in good standing with the gods ; of coarse, 
their labors, not of love but of jealousy, arc 
lost He lores his brother man, whether he 
belongs to the green jacket tribe or the royal 
family. He look* upon the Sowers as his 
friends, — 

* TV »p*-od thrift rroru«, trarvllcig frtrm the iBDtd, 
Naked aiiJ »hiv*r.ii|[ with lU cjji r.4 gold,' 

ha? honey and fragrance for him. The bird* 
arc his companions, and ho interprets their 
warbling*. He reads the lesson* that arc ste- 
reotyped on the rocks — in a word, to him the 
world is a book and the sky its bine cover ; 
deserts and ocean* are its fly-leavea, and the 
busy nations the illustrations of the volume. 
Kossuth probably never listened to a more 
the following :- 




and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than pri- 
vate John or Edward, in a small house and 
common day's work ; but the things of life are 
the came to both. Why all this deference to 
Alfred, and Soanderborgh, and Gustavus. Sup- 
pose they were virtuous, did they wear out 
virtue!" 

He has no patience with the chicken-hearted, 
who have to refer to moldy records and old 



srtjtcn or raUti wjti.no 

"Sir— The fatigues of your many public 
visits, in such unbroken succession, as may 
compare with the toils of a campaign, forbid 
us to detain you long. The people of this 
town share with their countrymen the admira- 
tion of valor and perseverance ; they, like their 
compatriots, have been hungry to see the man 
whose extraordinary eloquence is seconded by 
the splendor and the solidity of his actions. 
But, as it Is the privilege of the people of this 
town to keep a hallowed mound which has a 
place in the story of the country — as Concord 
is one of the monuments of freedom — we knew 
lie fore hand that you could not go by us ; yon 
could not take all your steps In the pilgrimage 
of American liberty, until you had seen with 
your eye the ruins of the little bridge, where a 
handful of brave fanners opened our Revolu- 
tion. Therefore, we sat and waited for you. 

" And now, Sir, we are heartily glad to see 
yon at last in these field*. We set no more 
value than you do, ombeers and huzzas. But 
we think that the graves of our heroes around 
na throb today to a footstep that sounded Uke 



' Th. miihtT 
Bring, (ram Um dlul ti» . 



«f liberty.' 

" Sir, we have watched with attention your 
progress through the land, and the varying 
feeling with which you have been received, and 
the unvarying tons and countenance which yon 
have maintained. We wish to discriminate in 
our regard. We wish to reserve our honor for ac- 
tion* of the noblest strain. We please ourselves 
that in you we meet one whose temper was long 
since tried in the fire, and made equal to all 



** It I* Our republican doctrine, too, that the 
wide variety of opinions is an advantage ; I 
believe, I may say of tbc people of this coun- 
try at large, that their sympathy is more 
worth, because it stands the test of party. It 
is not a blind wave : it b the living soul, con- 
tending with living souls. It is, in every ex- 

presaion, antagonized. No opinion will pass, 
but must stand the tug of war. As you see, 
the love you win is worth something ; for It has 
been argued through ; its foundstion searched ; 
it has proved sound and whole ; it may be 
avowed ;it will last; and it will draw all opin- 
ion to itself. 

"We have seen, with great pleasure, that 
there is nothing accidental In your attitude. 
We have seen that you are organically in the 
cause you plead. The man of freedom, you 
are also the man of fate. You do not elect, 
but you are elected fay God and your genius to 
your task. We do not, therefore, affect to thank 
you. We only see you, the angel of freedom, 
crossing sea and land ; crossing parties, nation- 
alities, private interests, and self-esteems; 
dividing populations where you go, and draw- 
ing to your part only the good. We are afraid 
you are growing popular, 8ir; you may be 
called to the dangers of prosperity. But 
hitherto, you have had, in all countries and in 
all parties, only the men of heart I do not 
know but yon will have the million yet Then, 
may your strength be equal to your day! But 
remember, Sir, that everything great and ex- 
cellent in the world is in minorities. 

" Far be from us, Sir, any tone of patronage ; 
wc oaght rather to ask yours. We know the 
austere condition of liberty — that it must be re- 
conquered over and over again, yea, day by day ; 
that it Is a state of war ; that it la always slip- 
ping from those who boast it, to those who fight 
for it; and yon, the foremost soldier of free- 
dom In this age— it is forn* to crave your judg- 
ment— who are we that we should dictate to 
you ? 

" Ton have won your own. We only affirm 
It This country of working-men greets in you 
a worker. This republic greets in you a repub- 
lican. We only say, 'Well done, good and 
faithful.' You have earned your own nobility 

al home. We admit you mi rufiaVin (as they say 
at college). We admit you to the tame degree 
without new trial. We suspend all rules before 
so paramount a merit You may well sit a 
doctor in the college of liberty. You have 
achieved your right to interpret onr Washing- 
ton. And I opeak the sense, not only of every 
generous American, but the law of mind, when 
I say, that it is not those who live idly in the 
city called after hi* name, but those who, all 
over the world, think and act like him, who can 
claim to explain the sentiment of Washington. 

" Sir, whatever obstruction from selfishness, 
indifference, or from properly (which always 
svmpathises with possession) you may encoun- 
ter, we congratulate you that you have known 
how to convert calamities into powers, exile 
into a campaign, present defeat into lasting 
victory. For this new crusade which you 
preach to willing and to unwilling ears in 
America, is a seed of armed men. Yon havs 
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got jour s lory told la every palace, and log- 
hot, and prairie camp throughout tbU 
neot Aud as the shores of Europe and 
rica approach every month, and their politics 
will one day mingle, when the crisis arrives it 
will And us all instructed beforehand in the 
rights and wrongs of Hungary, and parties 
already to her freedom." 

d efforts of Mr. 
called "Man-Think- 
ing," which he delivered before the Phi-Beta- 
Kappa, in IB 37 : and an add rest to the senior 
class of the Divinity College, Cambridge, in 
the following year. In these he did not pre- 
> to reason, but to discover ; he announced, 
In 183a, Mr. Emerson published 
and, in the fol- 



year," Nature, an Essay." In 1840, he 



" The Dial," a magazine of litera- 
ture, philosophy and history, which was con- 
tinued four years. In 1841, he published M The 
Method of Nature." and " Man, the Reformer ;" 
three lectures on the times, and the first series 
of his essays. In 1844, he gave to the public 
the second series of his Essays. In 1846, he 
published a volume of poems. In 1849, he 
Tiiited Ed gland, and delivered the lectures 
which now form the volume called "Representa- 
tive Men.'' In 1852, in connection with Mr. 
W. H. Charming, be published the " Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller, Marchiouca d'Oasoll." As 

maturity, should his life be spared we may ex- 
pect large and felicious additions to metaphy- 
sical literature from his affluent pen. 



CHTIRTAIJIIO 

oi TSAsasaiTisa day. 
I sdT&nee iharU of in imaging votum* of humor - 
»bo«t to to puWUhci by J. C. Dsrbr, 

a*l 



"Sat, sister Magnire, can't you spend lime 
jest to come here a mlnit and look at my caps ! 
I want to ax you which I'd better wear to-day. 
I don't want to wear it to meetin', 'cause my 
bunnit would jam It all down — bnt I want to 
make up my mind aforchand about It, so's not 
to lose no time when I git hum. Come quick, 
dew-the bell H ring in a minnit O, here ye 
be ; well, now toll, which o' these caps is the 



" Why, you 've got a regiment on 'em, seem* 
tome." 

"Yes; I'm well on't for cap*— but the ball 
on 'em was glv' tew me. Here's one, though, 
't I made myself. I wore it to Kier's weddin'. 
How does it look t " (She puts it on.) 

" Somehow, I don't like that much— it sticks 
up tew high on top : and then them yaller bows 
looks so kind o' darin': and then them red 
artiflshels is rather extensive. I reckon you 
look better without artiflshels." 

"Well, lemme try on this ere; Meltssy gin 
It tew me. I always thonght 'twi 



" Well, I don't agree with ye, Silly. I think 
there's tew mochribbin on't — pink rlbbio, tow : 
don't you think pink ribfain '• a'most tew young 
for you!" 

■ O, dretful sui, Mellssy ? what foolish idee, 
you've got '-you're always a takin' me to dew 
about drrssin' tew young. What's the use o' 
makin' an old woman o' myself afore I be one t 




" Dmtt '. Mr*. Msgalre, de»i«t. I entreat ym 1 1 InrarUblr set mj ate* Kk» s dint ifmiut the u of all tntori- 



But come to think, this would be rather dressy I brotherly ; Baptists preach 'in 
for to-day, seeln' the minister's a comln'. Sec 'f | house one year— and your 
ye like this ere any better — 'twas a present 
from Sam Pendcrgraas's wife, not long afore I 
come away. I never wore it but once." 

" Well, I reckon that looks woes than the 
pink one— blue makes you look kind o' sqawy ; 
you 're rather dark complected ; and blue's a 
tryln' color for dark skins." 

" Well, I never thonght I was so wonderful 
dark complected. I'm sure. I wonder if this 
one 'II suit ye any better. Kicr's wife gin it 
tew me. I hain't never wore it at all : thought 
I shouldent, 'cause it's so old-womanish and 
quakery. I fetcbt It along, 'cause I thought 
mabby Seliny U be mad if I dident — but I 
don't see what on arth she meant by givin' me 
such a lookin' thing." 

" Now, Silly, I don't see how you can talk 
so — for my part, I like that better T n ary one 
you've tried on. That ar white satin trlmmln' 
looks so kind o* neat and plain. It 's a party 
shape, tew— comes down furder 'n the others 
onto yer face — and that's an Improvement, 
bein' as you 're rather long-favored. I 'd wear 
that by all means, Silly." 

'* You would ! — well now I am beat — why, 
titer ain't a color about it but white." 

"All the better for that ; it s enough gln- 
teeler'n them flambcrgasted blue and yaller 
things; and then the elder's a comln', ye 
know." 

"Jest so; well, I guess I will wear it, con- 
siderin'— " 

"And yer black silk gownd and muslin 
underhandkeroher-you look best in them of 
anything you've got" 

Well, I don't know but what I will — mur- 
der I there 'a the bell, and I hain't begun to be 
ready ; never mind, I won't dress till I git hum ; 
this ere allipacker looks well enough to wear 
to meetin'. Ill Jest throw on my mankiller 
and bunnit— 't won't take me long ; wish yon 
could go Mellssy— but I know ye can't and git 
the elder "s a gwine to preach In 
heyt-well, that 



theirn he next — I like the idee. Is my bunnit 
on strait ? This glass makes me look kind o' 
skew-jawed— never know fbether my things 
is in decent order and reglar rotation or not, 
when I git 'em on. How does this ere scarf 
go! Where's brother Magnire and Jeff, 1 1 
der? How thoughtful 't was In Jeff to ax 
elder here to dinner— he 'd a ben so lo 
to hum all alone. Meliasy, I begin to have 
considerable hopes o' Jeff- — shouldent wonder 
If ho should turn oat quite a stiddy man, after 
all. Here they come." • • 

"Elder Sniffles, let me give you another 
piece o' the turkey." 

" I'm obleegcd to yon, Mr. Magnire ; you 
probably recollect that I remarked In my dis- 
course this morning, that individuals were too 
prone to Indulge in an excessive indulgence la 
c restore comforts on thanksgiving occasion*, 
In view of the lamentable met that the sin of 
gormandizing is carried to a sinful excess on 
this day. I, as a preacher of the gospel, deem 
it my duty to be unusually abstemious on such 
occasions ; nevertheless, considering the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which I am placed 
this day, I think I will waive objections and 
take another small portion of the turkey." 

" That's right, Elder ; what part will you 
take now V 

" Well, I'm not particular ; a small quan- 
tity of the breast, with a part of a leg and 
some of the stuffing, will be quite sufficient." 

" Paw the erambcrries to Elder Sniffles, Jed 
— elder, help yourself; wife, giTe the elder 
ore o' the turnip sass and potater." • 
Thank you, Mrs. Maguire. I am an advo- 
cate for a vegetable diet! — and have always 
maintained that it is more congenial to indivi- 
duals of sedentary habits and intellectual pur- 
suits like myself than animal food." 

"Jeff, my son. pass the bread. Sister Bedott, 
send your plate for some more o' the turkey." 

"No, I'm obleeged to ye— I've had suffi- 
cient." 
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" Jeff, cat the chicken pie." 

" Sore enough — I almost forgot that I m to 
carve the pie— Aunt Silly, you'll take a piece 
of it, won't yon?" 

" Well, I don't care if I dew take a leetlc 
mite on't I 'm a great favoryte o' chicken 
pie— always thought 'tra a delightful beve- 
rage — don't yon, Elder Sniffles?" 

"A very jnit remark, Mr*. Bedott — Tcry, 
indeed ; chicken pie U truly a very derirable 
article of food." 

"Allow me to help you to tome of it, elder." 

" Thank yon, my young friend ; ss I before 
remarked, I am entirely opposed to an immod- 
erate indulgence of the appetite at all times, 
bat particularly on thanksgiving occasions — 
and am myself always somewhat abstemious. 
However, I consider it my duty at the present 
time, to depart, to some extent, from the usual 
simplicity of my diet. I will, therefore, com- 
ply with your request, and partake of the 
chicken pie." 

"Take some more o' the cramberry nam, 
elder : cramberriee li hulsome." 

"A very just remark, Mrs Maguire— they 
are so ; nevertheless, I maintain that we should 
not indulge too freely In even the most whole- 
some of creature comforts ; however, since you 
desire it, I will take a small portion more of 
the cranberries." 

" Husband, dew pass that pickled tongue- 
it hain't been louched-take some on 't Elder 



mar change the plates. 1 11 take the puddin', 
Mclissy— you may tend to the pies. Jeff, set 
on the cider. So here's a plum puddin ' — it looks 
you've had good luck to-day, 
ivesomeon't?" 
"No ; I'm obleeged to ye. I 've got rather 
of a head-ache to-day, and plum puddin "s rich. 
1 Races I II take a email piece o» the punkin 
pie." 

" Elder Sniffle**, you 11 be helped to some 
on't of coarse ?" 

" Indeed, Mr. Maguire, the practice of Indulg- 
ing in articles of this description after eating 
meat is esteemed highly pernicious, snd 1 
inwardly proteBt against it; furthermore, as 
Mrs. Bedott has very justly remarked, plum 



more, I'm obliged to you, Mr. Ma- 
ore o» 



'• I 'm obliged to you, Mrs. Maguire— but I 
confess I am somewhat fearful of taking arti- 
cles of that description upon my stomach, at 
they create a degree of acidity which Is incom- 
patible with digestion. Is it not so, my young 
friend! You are undoubtedly prepared to 
decide, as you are, I believe, pursuing the study I 
of the medical science." 

"I think you are altogether mistaken, Elder 
SoiS ea. We should alwnyB take a due propor- 
tion of acid with our food, In order to preserve 
the equilibrium of the Internal economy, and 
produce that degree of effervescence which is 
necessary to a healthy secretion." 

'• Exactly. Tour view of the subject 3% one 
which never struck me before ; it seems a very 
jut one. I will partake of the pickled tongue, 
in consideration of your remarks." 

"Take a slice ou % Sister Bedott. Tou 
seem to need some tongue, to-day— you 're 

" What a musical man you be, brother M»- 
guirs ! but it striken me when an indiwiddiwal 
ban an opportunity o' hearin' intollsctible con- 
versation, they 'd better keep still and improve 
it Ain't it so Elder Sniffles ?" 

"A very just remark, Mrs. Bedott ; and one 
which has often occurred to my own mind." 

" Take aome more of the chicken pie, Elder 



te, my young friend ; I will take 
nothing more." 

" What ! you don't mean to give it up yet, I 
hope, elder." 

" Indeed, Mr. Maguire, I assure you I would 
rather not take anything more, for, as I before 
remarked, I am decidedly opposed to excessive 
eating upon this day." 

"Well, then, well have the pies and pud- 
dins. Jeff, my sos. By round and help your 



peculiar clrcum*laucctt of the occasion, I will 
for once overstep the boundaries which I have 
prescribed for myself." 

''Am I to understand that you "11 hare some, 

or not ?" 

I will partake, in consideration of time snd 
place." 

"Jimmenjl wife, this 1* good puddin' as I 
ever eat." 

" Elder Sniffles, will you take some o' the 
pie T— here is a mince pie and punkln pie." 

" I will take a small portion of the pumpkin 
pie, If you please, Mrs. Maguire, as I consider 
it highly nutritious ; but, as regards the mince 
pie, it is an article of food which I deem 
excessively deleterious to the constitution, 
inasmuch as it I* composed of bo great a vari- 
ety of ingredients. I esteem It exceedingly 
difficult of digestion. Is it not to, my young 
friend V 

" By no means, elder ; quite the contrary— 
and the reason is obvious. Observe, elder, It Is 
cut into the most minute particles ; hence it 
naturally follows, that being, as it were, com- 
pletely calcined before it enters the system— it 
leaves, so to speak, no labor to be performed 
by the digestive organs, snd it is disposed of 
without the slightest difficulty." 

"Ah, indeed I your reasoning is quite new to 
me— yet I confess it to be most satisfactory and 
lucid. In conuideratiou of its facility of dige*- 
tion, I will partako also of the minco pie." 

" Wife, Oil the elder a glass o' cider." 

" Desist I Mrs. Maguire, desist, I entreat 
youl I invariably set my face like a flint 
against the use of all intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage." 

" Jimmeni I you don't mean to call new 
cider an intoxicatln' liquor, I hope. Why, man 
alive, It 's jest made — hain't begun to work." 

"Nevertheless, I believe ft to be exceed- 
ingly insalubrious and detrimental to the sys- 
tem. Is not that its nature, my young 
friend ?" 

" Far from it, elder — far from it Reflect a 
moment and yon will readily perceive, that 
being the pure juice of the apple — wholly free 
all alcoholic mixture— it poesestes all the 
jroperties of the fruit with the 
advantage of being in a more condensed form, 
which at once renders It much more agreeable, 
and facilitates a&iluulation." 

" Very reasonable— very reasonable, Indeed. 
Mrs. Maguire you may fill my glass." 
"Take another site* o» the puddin*, 



"No 
guire." 

" Well, won't yon be helped to 
the pier* 

" No more, I thank you, Mr. 

"But you'll take another glass o' cider, 
wont you?" 

" In consideration of the nutritious proper- 
ties or new cider, which your son has abun- 
dantly shown to exist, I will permit you to 
replenish my glass." 

" So you won't take notion' more, Elder V 

"Nothing more, my friends— nothing more 
whatsoever — for as I have several times re- 
marked during the repast, I am an individual 
of exceedingly abstemious habits— endeavoring 
to enforce by example that which I so strenu- 
ously enjoin by precept from the pulpit, to wit 
—temperance in all things" 

" Walk into the sitting room, elder. Mother 
11 have to excuse us for a while. Aunt Be- 
dott, you 01 give us your company, won't 
youT" 

" Sartainly." 

yon not eomingt" 



"Not now, Jeff. I 've got to go out for a 
spelL I '11 try to be In soon." 

"Take this arm-cheer by the stove, Elder 
Sniffles— the room 's got rather cool ; Jeffer- 
son, can't you accumelate the ore a little f " 

"It 



son of the year." 

" So It strikes me tew ; but I think this is 
quite a cool cllmlt — appeanuitly considerably 
cooler 'n Wiggletown." 

" Why no, aunty— thera can't be any differ- 
ence in tbo climate— the latitude 's Just the 
same." 

" I guess not Jeff— what k the latitude o' 
Scrabble Hill T" 

" Oh, It 's about forty-two." 

"Lawful sakest our'n in Wiggletown's as 
much sa fifty, and sometimes in the summer 
time it gits up as high as sixty or seventy." 

" Ah ! indeed t you surprise me, Mrs. Bedott 
Speaking of Wiggletown— is that your place of 
residence T" 

" It is so— the place where the heft o' my 
life has been spent" 

" In what section of the country is it loca- 
ted?" 

" It 's sitiwated between Ganderfield and 
Tuckertown : Slammerkin' crick runs along the 
south side on 't" 

" Ah, yea, I comprehend ; I think I have as 
Indiscriminate recollection of the place. If I 
am not mistaken I journeyed through It some 
two years since, in company with my com- 
panion (now deceased), on a visit to her rela- 
tives in that section." 

" H-o-O-0 1 bow you talk i that journey must 
be a mellencoly subjick o' reflection now — how 
little you thought then that In tew year you 'd 
be called to mourn her departer 1 bow onsar- 
tin' the Alter Is?" 

« True— a very just remark, Mrs. Bedott, 
very, indeed— we are sojourners in a world of 
fluctuation I " 

" 0, Elder Sniffles— how true that is I " 

" One moment tossed ou the billows of pros- 
perity and joy, sad the next plunged into the 
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" 0, Elder Sniffles, what a strikin' remark ; 
tvery word you say goea to the bottom o' my 
heart. I, tew, mourn the lost of a pardner, and 
bein' as we're similarly sittiwated. I feel as if 
we could sympathize with one another. You 
a't no children— I've got tew, but they 're 
id settled, and I 'm aa good as alone 
in the world. It '• a tryin' aUtiwation— vary 
tryin'." 

" It is to, Mrs. Dedott — your remark is a very 
just one — very, indeed — your situation Is un- 
doubtedly a trying one— but you are in easy 
circumstances, I believe ? " 

« Why, yes, ginerally speakin' I be purty 
easy, though sometimes I 'm ruther ornasy 
when I think o' the futur— I was wonderfully 
struck with a remark in your sarmon this 
mornin'— it described my feel ins so egzackly.'" 

? Allow me to inquire what that remark was. 
Mrs.Bedott?" 

[The conversation is here interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Muguire.] 

" Well, elder, how do you come on — time 
pan agreeably T" 

" Most agreeably, Mr. Maguirc, most agreea- 
bly, in conversation with Mrs. Bedott" 

"Glad on Weff, here's file last "Lumi- 
nary want it? I've read it party much all, 
exceptin' the poetry." 

" Does it contain a poem by " Hugelina? " 
If so, permit me to request you to favor us 
with it, my yonng friend. She la indeed a moat 



- She Is, that's a fact-Jeff, less have It" 
(Jeff reads) — " Those of our readers who are 
In any degree imbued with a love of the poetic 
with an appreciation of the sublime and beau- 
tiful— will find a rich treat in the following 
» lines from the pen of our highly gifted 



high degree of finish which her effusions always 
possess, the ensuing lines breathe a spirit of 
world-weariness and self-abandonment 
tagly touching:— 

SOJJWRT. 

Obtlrlool stretch thine rrrrUu.tir.jf wis**, 
And hide from Hainan fu* my mournful Ijn 
Tor while my earth-worn, weary rpirit idruji, 

I frequently foci deuroue to expire. 

II U BO rein and Tanking deeire, 
Bat a comj.aleelorr wuh that eenna 
To min.L nightly In mr virioned dreame. 
A wiah to leave thii oncongenUI «pheaw. 
Which aouls like mine ar* apt to Bad to 



0 for a renideoce in yonder orb 
Which doth the altoettoaa of ray aoul absorb I 
Mr tptrit eeeka In rain for sympathy hero ; 

1 foal aa 1 have never felt before — 

The one wild, withering wish — to die and be no mot > 1 

HoesuM. 

" A splendid production, truly— but does it 
not strike you, Mrs. Maguire, that there is a 
a slight degree of obscurity in the poem ? " 

•' O don't ax mo — I can't make head nor tail 
on't— what's y 

" Well, I think that the 




of the poem. Don't yon know, elder, 
! never deeply interested in anything 
e can comprehend at the first glance, 
must be some mystery, some hidden 
ing to excite at once our curiosity and 



yoo know." 

" Shakepere ! that is an author that I am not 
conversant with. What doea be principally 

toft" 




'—I think I have 
On 



"O, 
forth." 

" Ah, yea, I 
seen some of his 

your 

me as quite conclusive. There should be— as 
you very justly remark— a hidden moaning to 
create an interest in anything of that descrip- 
tion." 

"Well, then, that poitry, must bo awful 
interestin', for all the meanln' ther la in 't is 
hid. and no mistake — don't you say so, hus- 
band!" 

"O, I ain't no judge o' poitry— ax sister 
Bedott she knows all about poitry. writes bags 
on 't" 

« Ah, indeed! la it true, Mia. Bedott, that 
you cultivate the poetic art?" 
" WeU, t ain't for mi to soy.* 1 

nqoiL, 

Df. Mxussr : — I now take my pen in hand 
to tell you that I rather guess you'll be con- 
siderably astonished when you read what I nut 
down to rite. I've got some news to tell, that 
you can't guess if you try till next never, so 
you may as well give it up furst as last afore 
you begin. And you aint to let on a word 
about it only to Jubiter and Kier and Seliny. 
Come to think, I don't care if you tell Sum 
PendergroiwcB wife, bein' as how she's a par- 
tickler friend o' mine. 

But don't you open your head about it to 
no other indiwiddiwal — for I want to snpprise 
the Wiggletown folks, and make 'cm open ther 
eyes a leetlc. Come to considdcr, I guess you'd 
belter not tell Miss Pendergraas, for I'm afeard 
she can't keep it to herself. She might let it 
out to the Kenipes, and they'd tell the Cros- 
bys, and the Crosbys they'd carry it strait to 
Major Coon's wife, and she'd be sure to tell 
old Dawson's wife (the widder Jenkins that 
was — she 't was Poll Bingham), and she's the 
very undentical person I want to keep it from 
till it busts upon her all of a sudding, like a 
thunder clap. I guess I'll let her know 'tl can 
hold my head as high as hern in futur, for who 
did she get but a decrippid old bunghead, that 
she wouldcnt a had If she could a got anybody 
else. I guess on the hull you hadent better 
say nothin' about it to Kier's wife, for fear 
she'll tell her folks, and they '11 sartinly di- 
vulgate It all round. If you dew tell her, 
you make her promise she won't hint a sylla- 
ble about it to her stepmother— she t was 
Ressier Winkle — nor to nobody else. You 
must all keep it a profound secret till I come. 
If nothin' happens to pervent, we shall be in 
Wiggletown next week, a Saturday, on our 
bridal tewer. A Sunday mornin' we ealkilate 
to goto meetin' along a you and Jupiter, and 
in the afternoon wo shall tend the Baptist 
meetin 1 . I tell ye won't ther be some statin' 
in Wiggletown that day. I guess tbey '11 find 
out that I'm a* good as enny on 'cm, if not 
a leetle better. I shan't hev on pone o' the 
things they've ever seen me wear. My 
riggin 's to be intirely new. Yer Uncle Mag- 
wire has made me a present of a hansome 
green merino drees, and y«r Aunt Magwire 
has gi'n me a new brown velvit bunnit, and 



gant plaid shawl, and I ealkilate to come oat 
in them ail in Wiggletown. 

Speakin' o' my new wardrobes, reminds me 
to tell you that if Jabe Clark comes your way 
a peddlin', not to trade a cent's woth with him. 
You remember how he come it over me about 
the shoes, don't ye ? Well it's amazin' I should 
ever be such a fool as to be took in by him 
agin— but so 'twas. He come along here a 
spell ago, and Barred me the awfulleat trick 
that ever you heerd on ' I was alone in the 
house — yer aunt had went to a sick nabor'a, 
and the way he cheated me was perfectly dret- 
fuL My blud biles now a thinkin' on't. He 
pretended he'd experienced religion, and lamen- 
ted over the way he used to cheat and lie ; and 
as true as I live and breathe, actilly got round 
me so 't be preswaded me to swop away an ele- 
gant stun colored silk, that cast me a dollar a 
yard, for a miserable slazy stripid consarn, 
that he said was all the fashion now — called it 
"grody flewry"— and what makes it more) 
aggravatin' made me pay tew dollars to boot 
But that wa'n't the worst on 't, for come to 
onroll it, we found that three or four yards 
away at t'other eend on 't was all dammidged 
and stained up — 't wa'n't fit for nothin'. Yer 
aunt was mad at me for bein' so took in, and 
yer uncle he lafft and hectored me and went on 
about it— you know what a critter be is to 
bother a boddy. At last I busted out a cryin', 
and went off and shot myself up in my room, 
and stayed there till tea time — and when I 
come down, lo and behold, yer uncle stept up 
and handed me a new green merino dress — he'd 
been off to tho store aud bought it a purpose 
for me, fringe, and buttons and everything to 
trim it with, and I've got it made up, and it 
sets like a dandy— and I'm gwlne to be mar- 
ried in it But I can't help feelin' awfully 
guulcd about the silk. I took it to Parker and 
Pcttibone's and swopt it for some things I 
wanted They wouldcnt allow me but eigh- 
teen pence a yard, and 't was all 't was woth. 

tew, for a dollar a piece— said he 'd stake bis 
repertation on 't they wa'n't half cotton— and 
no more they wa'n't, for come to dew 'em up, 
they showed out plain cnuff that they was all 
cotton — did you ever! He got round the 
elder tew— mode him pay five dollars for a 
buxium pin— said 'twits topiz sot in gold, and 
it turned out to be yaller glass with a pinch- 
back rim round it I was clear out o' pashence 
with the elder for bcin'so green — but sittiwated 
as I was I couldent say nothin' ye know. If 
ever I come acrost Jabe Clark agin, if he don't 
ketch it, no matter. But I 'm wonderful bixry 
about these days — and so no more at present 
from your affectionate mother, 

pRtswtAA P. BxnoTT. 
P. 8. Give my love to Jubiter. I 'm grati- 
fied to hear that the baby Is so forrard. What 
do you caBiilate to call him ? I hope it wont 
be Jubiter— for somehow I don't egzaetly like ' 
the name, tho' it sounds well for a man. But 
don't in all favor name him arter yer par. 
Hczekier's an awful name. How do ye like 
Shadrack ! That's the name o' his grandfather 
that's to be. Yer uncle and aunt and Jell 
sends love. P. P. B. 

P. S. Yer cousin Jeff axed permission to 
Id he says I hain't told you 
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> I *m gwine to be married tew, nor when 
the weddin' 's to be, nor nothin'. But 't (ain't 
at that I forgot, for I 're got 
• & things to think on 
now. My future companion is the Baptist min- 
iiter o' thU place— by the name o' Elder Snif- 
flea. Tbe way we come acquainted was quite 
lingular. You see I took to attendin' hi? 
meetin' because the Presbyterian minister here 
is such small potatcr* that 't wa'n't eddifyin' 
for me to set under his prcachin', and under- 
n* that Elder Sniffle* was a very gifted 
I thought I 'd go to hear him. Well, I 
liked him wonderful well ; he's a powerful 
speaker and his prayers is highly interestin'. 
So I goes to hear bim a number o' times. lie 
obsarved mo and was evidently pleased with 
me — but during all the time I was creatin' such 
a sensation in his feelius, I never knowd but 
what he had a wife. How I did feel when I 
found out he was a widdiwer. I was dretfully 
castrated, and kep myself as scarce as possible. 
But he follered me up and parsevered, till at 
last I consented to accept o' him. It 'a mellan- 
colly to be alone in the world, and then minis- 
tern don't grow on every bush. Tbe weddin' is 
to take place next week a Wcnsday cvcnln' at 
yar uncle's. Elder Yawpcrs, from Slabtown, is 
to reform the ceremony and preach in Elder 
SnLfflesee place the next Sabbath when we 're 
gone. 

The elder Uvea in a gamble rufft yallar 
house. I mean to make him put wing* to 1 
and make It look rather more fashionable. It 
stalk* on a deacendin' elevation that slants 
down to tbe canawl on the one side, and not 
for behind it is a marantic grove. lie hain't 
no family but a little nighty tighty gal that 
they brought up. I tell ye if 1 don't 
■tan' round when I get there I m 
We shall start for Wigglctown a Thursday, in 
the stage — and git there, I s'pose, Saturday 
evenin'. Now Meliasy Smith remember you 're 
to keep it a profound secret. I dou't want 
nobody in Wiggletown to know a word about 
it till they see us come a walkin' into meetin'. 

we come, direct to the 

Sniffles. 

Your affectionate mar, 

P. P. Bkoott, 
(till next week) 



P. a I've writ an elegy on 
that Jeff thinks is one o' my best 
gwine to send It to be printed in the 
Hill Luminary," right under the 
notice. He '■ a keepin' it from hi 
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abili- 



ibo richly 



TO SHADKACK. 



He's 
Scrabble 
marriage 
par and 

', cause they hain't no sense o' poitry — yer 
t espesbelly has always disencurridged my 
But she can't help her- 
P.P. B. 



[From uvs 9enbM* HOI Luminary. J 

In this village on Wednesday, the 
, by the Rev. Elder Yawpere, of Slab- 
Rev. O. Shadrack Sniffles, of Scrabble 
to Mrs. Priscilla P. Bedott, relict of the 
, Of Wiggle- 



The fair bru> ha* sent ns the following 

in pronouncing equal to a former effusion from 
tbe same gifted pea. W* wish the happy pair 



PrladHa tb« fair and 
Hare united their 



And being mutually Joined 
liar* bid aduo ia their prri 




And coatlnner to iytb* without mitigation ; 
But pardn-n, for life to be parted no more. 
Their enrrer. U oended, their trouble* is o'ar. 

While the rti»y rS MadH* lunuantled tiif^eek, 

And the tear* of affeellnn bedootled her eve. 

U Shadrack, my Hhadrack I I'm yoorn till I die I 

The heart that in* eoorofiil and cold a* a •tun, 
Ha. ■urreadered at latt to tbe fortinit one : 



tbe^miMrir. aSstjaetS * I o^h**. 
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HWKV H AHDSWORTH LOMeFElAOW. 




This justly celebrated American poet is the 
■on of Hon. Stephen Longfellow, of Portland, 
Maine, and was born In that city, February 27, 
1607. Under the eye of his father, his pre- 
paratory studies were punned in the schools 
of Portland, and ho entered Bowdoin College, 
in Maine, when he was only fourteen years of 
age. A decided talent at poetry manifested 
itself at a very early age, and previous to his 
matriculation he had 
pieces, which indicated the growtng genius of 
the embryo poet- While in college he contribu- 
ted some spirited poems to tbe " United States 
Literary Gazette." After the usual course of 
study, ho was graduated with the highest hon- 
or, of his class, in 1825. 

On 



for a year or two he divided his time between 
the musty tomes of the law and the green 
bowers of the muses. The professorship of 
modern languages in his alma mater becoming 
vacant, be was called to occupy its chair, 
although he had but recently passed bis major- 
ity. Accordingly he bade a cheerful adieu to 
the uncongenial study of Coke and Littleton, 
and sailed for Europe, where he 
years, dividing his time 
France, Spain, Holland, Italy, i 
gathering such stores of knowledge as might 
fit him for the acceptable discharge of the 
duties of bis professorship. 

In 1829, he returned home, and entered at 
once upon bis labors. He 
bent of the chair of modern 1 
doin for the space of six years, during which 
he discharged the duties of his office with great 
acceptance. Amid-', his numerous official duties 
he found time for the general study of litera- 
ture, and contributed several valuable articles 
to the " North American Review." During the 
last year of his residence at Brunswick, he pub- 
lished an English translation of tbe celebrated 
Spanish poem written by Don Jorge Manriquo 
on the death of hta father, to which was added 
an essay, foil of critical beauty, on Spanish 
poetry. 

In 1835, the professorship ot modern lan- 
guages and belles let tree, in Harvard Univer- 
sity, became vacant by the retirement of 
George Ticknor, Esq., and Mr. Longfellow was 
called to supply ibe vacancy. This was a high 
for he was not yet thirty, and the 
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■ youth to flU ita potts of honor and instruc- 
tion. Resigning his chair at Brunswick, he 
accepted the trust reposed in him by the gov- 
ernment of Harvard, and Immediately sailed 
once more for Europe, where he spent one year 
in acquiring a more thorough acquaintance 
with the languages of Northern Europe. He 
visited Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
Germanic States, availing himself of the aid ot 
the most eminent men in these places, and col- 
lecting a valuable library, with which be 
returned to Cambridge in the following year, 
and at once assumed the duties of the vacant 



, of which he was 
Inaugurated in 18M. 

On the return of Mr. Longfellow from Europe, 
be published his " Outre Her," a production on 
which the critics have heaped both anathema 
and eulogy in no stinted measure. Since enter- 



a vigilant traveler in the 
i of literature and poetry, from which he 
bu culled many a choice bouquet for the 
admiration of his countrymen and the world at 
large. He has given many volumes to the world, 
several of which have been translated into the 



have contributed not a little to the 
of their author and American literature 

In 1842, ill health requiring relaxation from 
tbc severity of his-dutlee, Mr. Longfellow made 
a brief voyage to Europe, where, after spend- 
ing a few months, he returned with a renovated 
constitution to Cambridge, where be has since 
resided. He is still in the full strength of 
manhood, and wc have reason to hope that 
something of a niorp substantia) ehurueter mar 
be given to the world as the fruit of his menial 
efforts. Early in the present year, wishing a re- 
laxation from his pressing duties, Mr.Longfcllow 
resigned his professorship, which has since been 
filled by James Russell Lowell, Esq. A abort 
time since, Mr. L. inmed a new poem based on 
the traditions of the Aborigines of this country, 
and entitled " The Song or Hiawatha." 

In the composition of this poem, Mr. Long- 
fellow has ventured upon a dangerous experi- 
ment, attempting to throw the charms of curi- 
ous versification and romantic imagery around 
the wild and superstitious legends of savage 
life. Hiawatha is the name of a celebrated 
personage in Indian tradition. 1'owessinK 
miraculous endowments, he wan sent to instruct 
the forest tribes in the arts of peace. His sim- 
ple history presents several incidents that 
appeal to the imagination, and have already 
suggested favorite themes for poetic embellish- 
ment. Mr. Longfellow has aimed to embody 
thess traditions in a connected narrative; inter- 
weaving with them various other remains of 
legendary lore, and adorning the story with 
numerous descriptions of the sylvan landscape. 
The scene is placed among the Ojibways on the 
southern shore or Lake Superior, between the 
Pictured Rocks and the Grand Sable. 

How far he has ssicceeded In his attempt, 
each individual should form his own judgment 
from actual experience. We will add, however, 
that It is the opinion of many of the most 
critics, that this last la by far his 



Mr. Longfellow's poems, in 
together, with great picturesque and dramatic 
beauty, a simplicity and truth to nature which 
commend them alike to the rudest and most 
cultivated. The tenderness and melancholy 
pleasure with which, in many of his works he 
dwells upon a poetical association or on hto- 
torio incident, have however, proved a stum- 
bling block to many of his countrymen, who 
demanded more freshness and an onward direc- 
tion of the poet's eye. 

The following is a list of his published works, 
besides those already mentioned : " Hyperion," 
a romance ; " Voices of the Night," a collec- 
tion of poems, both published in 183J>; a 
second collection of poems, entitled Ballade, 
and other Poems," in 1841 ; " Poems on 
Slavery," in 1842 ; " The Spanish Student," a 
play, in 1843 ; The Poets and Poetry of Eu- 
rope," and " The Belfry of Bruges," in 1845 ; 
" Evangeline," in 1847 ; "Kavanagh, a Tale," 
in 1848 ; " The Sea-side and Fire-aide," in 1848 ; 
and "The Golden Legend," in 1851. 



T\U%. 

Although the act of the British cabinet in 
ordering a large increase in their naval arma- 
ment on the West India station has created 
considerable discussion in all sections of tbc 
country, still there are no expressions of squeam- 
and, from general indications, perhaps 
satisfaction could be afforded the 
disciples of Young America than would be 
furnished by a third collision with the mother 
country. Even the more staid and reflective 
portion of tho community, are not backward 
in signifying their disapprobation to this direct 
ioU ■rfc-rance of Lord Palmenton, and his expla- 

movemcnt, are regarded as quite superfluous ; 
most parties believing our government abun- 
dantly able not only to look after and chastise 
filibusters and all other law breakers, but also 
to protect our soil from invasion, let the dan- 
ger threaten from what cause it may. In refer- 
ence to Invasion, the fact is, notwithstanding its 
groat extent of sea-coast, there Is no country 
on earth that can be more readily and effect- 
ually defended than our own. Of course, on 
the Pacific aide, some temporary damage might 
be effected, and our commercial marine would, 
for a time, suffer considerably ; bnt as regards 
landing an effective antagonistic force on our 
Atlantic seaboard, it to utterly out of the qoea- 
tion. At the present moment, we have sulll- 
cient permanent fortifications at all important 
points ; our grand system of internal improve- 
ments, the independent character of our people, 
with their perseverance and ingenuity, " caps 
the climax." The facilities which we now pos- 
sess for concentrating large bodies of men. are 
quite astounding : with its present capacity of 
rolling 'stock, the Erie Railroad alone could 
transport over its entire length an army of over 
one hundred thousand men per diem ; and we 
make bold to hazard the statement that, should 
off Sandy Hook, in two 
at least twenty thousand ablc- 
tneu would be under arnn and readv 



for active service This force would be 
mented, by the aid of the telegraph, i 
etc., at least ten thousand per hour for the 
next three days ; and thus, without doubt, an 
army of vast extent could be rapidly formed. 
At the first flash of the electric current, at 
least one of every hundred of the inhabitants 
of any district would be ready to start by the 
first conveyance for the scene of action ; others 
would rapidly follow; temporary fortifications, 
more indestructible than Sevastopol itself, 
could be thrown up in a single night ; in sbort, 
it would be hard to catch us napping. What 
is true In regard to New York, is also true to 
a greater or leas extent of every available 
point on our sea-coast Indeed, when we seri- 
ously reflect, and by nnbiascd data compute 
our actual resources — remembering that la 
such a case there would be no North, no South, 
that the whole band of American freemen 
would rally under the broad 




rejoice to see a 
even the Allied fleet approach with hostile 
intent, if for no other permanent feature, just 
to •' show all the world and the rest of man- 
kind " what woold be the inevitable result of 
such a course. 

These speculations, however, are futile. John 
Bull was always celebrated for bis blustering 
propensities ; and, like his canine namesake, 
bites the least during the greatest amount of 
barking. The " London Times " can throw off 
its weak thunder, Mr. Buchanan may demand 
his passports, and even come home. A gmt 
deal of diplomatic and newspaper sparring: will 
undoubtedly take place. The whole British 
navy may be ordered on the West India sta- 
tion. A collision may take place at Nicara- 
gua — though not if Commodore Paulding acts 
with his usual prudence and sagacity. M»rv 
unforaccn and unfortunate, as well aa ridicu- 
lous events, may take place. But we will have 
no war of invasion. Experience has proved to 
Brother Bull that In his collisions with this coun- 
try, he has always been unfortunate enough to 
" get hold of the wrong end or the poker," and 
the serious burnings he has received ore, ns 
doubt, well marked In his memory. 

The important difficulties in the East, will 
probably give ample employment to our i 
Atlaotlo brethren for man 
years— to come. And no doubt Palxo-rstoa 
and the remainder or his cabinet would be 
much pleased to pet that small job off tbsir 
bands; for although the blood and muscle ti 
furnished mostly by then- allies, the British 
have to foot the Mil, and the day might corns 
when that grand bubble the national debt, 
could not bear the tremendous pressure ot 
expansion, and ir it should collapse, perhaps 
royalty and titled aristocracy would reoeivs 
their death blow in England. Of one fact we 
feel quite confident : wt thaii Mn« no w m^A 
Enjfamd; her statesmen are too shrewd, her 
masses quite too intelligent In feet, tbc most 
important concessions would be made on both 
to prevent such a fearful catastrophe. 
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And no greater assurance of 
going to work to turn up something. 
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Dietetics — Adllteiiatiox or Koon.- 5ome- 



man, bat what cometh 
Out." That " somebody" must have lived id a 
land of goodies, and before commerce bad dis- 
covered the profitable' art of adulteration ; for 
in these latter day*, there never wm a greater 
far is it from the truth, 
observer, knowing what goeth 
into the month of a man, may predict, almost 
with certainty, that what cometh oat mailt be 
defilement. We have Been impurities taken into 
the mouth of a man, which must make it pre- 
pout* roue to expect fig* from so defiled a thistle. 
What else bat defilement can come oat of a 
that takes in lager bier, tobacco, pork, 
' mOk, canine sausages, chickory cof- 
fee, copper-colored "green tea," suepieiouslv 
ancient poultry, and juvenile veal. Falsification, 
naoseation and adulteration are the sins of the 
age. They ought to be, and we hope are, the 
unpardonable sins. Indeed, we don't believe, 
If the Illustrious Man of Nacareth had caught a 
man— aye, or a woman, either— in the act of 
adulteration, be would have let him off so easy, 
and told him to '• gp and sin no more." 

We wish It were true now-a-days, as it was in 
those good old times, that •' not what goeth into 
the mooth defilclh a man we would then, 
for ourselves, willingly accept the pains and 
penalties of all the defilement that should come 
oat of our mouth. Now, however, after all the 
lime we have drank in oar " sack," and the 
Jersey Cider in oar Heidsick, we cannot Touch 
for our purity. For aught wo know, there 
may be a touch of pitch In every line we are 
■»w writing ; but we wash our hands oY all res- 
ponsibility for it— the turpentine in the oil with 
which wc Reasoned our last salad most likely 
did the business for us, and to that we lay all 
the blame. 

It is, perhaps, a harmless enough deception 
to disguise the bricks in our buildings, and 
off and color them like quarried 
e, and stain our wood-work in imitation 
of fine marble ; but really to bare water, chalk 
aod oyster-shell lime so disguised, that one 
can't tell the mixture from the milk, and to 
have sand got up In (indistinguishable Imita- 
tion of sugar, is carrying the joke consider- 
•My too far. We are prompt always— we 
feel sure we are— to give a welcome to every 
Improvement In the arts ; but unless milk so 
cheated of itself will make Just as good bone 
and muscle, just as pure blood, and just as un- 
delled thought and words for utterance, why, 
we object to the Innovation ; and if it will 
it* shams into our very stomachs, we 
t look about us for the next best thing to 
he done. In oar despair of getting the old foods 
In a pure state, we have made some Investiga- 
tions and endeavored to ascertain what are the 
purest and best yet remaining to us unadul- 

We find that all the common un ground 
STains, mCD as wheat, corn, oats, etc., are diftV 
sult to be adulterated. The best roots, such as 
potatoes and parsnips, and all the fruits, It Is 
■mpo^rible to imitate. Ordinarily honest hens, 
•too- will not abuse a generous confidence In 
Ul * ir eggs. Articles too, of soeh universal use 
»nd uec-wrty tt s milk and sugar em be had, 
great research and care, even la a city 



like this, in a sUte of tolerable parity. Now 
out of these alone, feasts of the most exquisite 
richness and delicacy, and in the greatest vari- 
ety, can be prepared. Of some of the wheat 
we would make flour for bread, and some of it 
we would have cracked or ground coarsely for 
" grits." Farina, too, as put up by some mill- 
ers in this city, is a ma 
of wheat. Of the corn, wc 
samp and hominy. Of the oats, wc would make 
" oatmeal." If we couldn't find a miller who 
would grind these grains to suit us, we would 

get a hand-miil and do OUT own grinding. 

We have not space to give recipes, describing 
how to get up the various dishes this inventory 
of K ood things affords ; they can be found in 
most cook books ; but we do wish to teach the 
public how to eat them after they are served 
I upon the table. Thousands of persons are 
repelled from what is called a " vegetarian 
diet " by the lack of trimming, and ths unsav- 
oriness with which most of its advocates insist 
it shall bo eaten. There is no necessity for 
this ; the demand of the gustatory organs for 
luxury in taste, may and ought to be gratified. 

We will suppose ourselves Invited by one of 
the most sensible of our readers, to a table 
loaded with Am "delicacies of the season." 
We will omit any mention of soap, vegetables, 
and preliminaries of that sort, and pitch Imme- 
diately into a plate of wheaten grits. We will 
take, say about four ounces, or enough to fairly 
cover the bottom of our plate. Then we will 
shako a liberal sprinkling of pure white sugar 
over the grits. Next we will spread a layer of 
juicy stewed apple over the sugar and grits. 
Then we will nearly cover the whole with the 
best milk to be had ; and, if you are in tho 
country, dear reader, we won't question its 
parity. It is only cities like this, with their 
high refinement and civilization that can afford 
the luxury of such poisoned abominations. 

The delicious preparation is now ready to be 
run down— by people who don't know what Is 
good; bat we shall proceed In the operation 
very much as If we were eating old fashioned, 
lime-honored " pudd'n and milk." The milk, 
doubtless, will disappear faster than the main 
staple of the disb, and we shall politely inti- 
mate our willingness to help ourselves— we 
shall Insist on that ; we always like to help 
ourselves — to some more ; and perhaps also to 
a little more stewed apples, and very likely to 
a " Utile " more sugar ; and then we shall make 
a rapid finish of it. Along with it all we shall 
munch an occasional crumb of bread. 

Now we will take a plate of farina, similar 
In quantity, and will dress it, and proceed in 
all respects as we did with the grits, excepting, 
perhaps, Instead of apple sauce, we will take 
some peaches— can-preserved or dried, in win- 
ter ; or fresh, ripe and uncooked, In summct. 
Next, wo will help ourselves to a similar plate 
of oatmeal pudding : and, if our jolly should 
happen to take place in June, for the frnit- 
drcsslng, we would take strawberries ; or, if in 
January, a baked apple. In all other respes Is, 
wc should manage the oatmeal as we did the 
grits and farina. Hominy we should treat in 
the tame manner as the other dishes. In short, 
the way to eat these four most excellent grain 
preparations. Is with a dressing of sugar, milk 
and fruit, or' sums kind of fruit sauce- Any 



might 

of fruit; but it Is 
well in a diet, into which little or no flesh 
enters, to have & due mingling of frnits and 
grains. Any kind of formal pie or pudding 
for dee>ert. would be supererogation at the end 
of a feast of this character. 

We wish here specially to commend oatmeal 
as an article of ordinary diet. It was first 
recommended to us by a lady who had been 
a patient in a water-cure establishment, but wa> 
scoffed at the idea. We might as well take 
board In a stable, we said, or " go to grass/' 
and done with It. On thinking of it afterward, 
however, and observing the fat and sleek con- 
dition of oat-fed horses, we concluded at least 
to experiment as to its effect on man. Oats, 
too, were an unadulterated article, which tpoke 
largely in their favor. We heard once of shav- 
ings being given to a horse, and green goggles 
put over bis eyes to humbug bim into the 
belief that be was eating good honest grass, but 
oats, we remembered, had escaped all ths 
defUers' adulterating arts. Still we doubted 
as to the humanity of eating oats ; and yet we 
didn't know but that by the use of intellectual 
goggles, or some such aid to a naturally weak 

to be good, 
fit for human food. The 
first breakfast we took of this horse provender 
we were not pleased with, but we scon found It 
was a matter of cooking, and of trimming or 
seasoning, us described above. This corrected, 
we found we had made a highly delicious dis- 
covery, and now wc enjoy our oats as well as 
the hone does ; only we like ours cooked and 
seasoned, and he isn't particular about it To 
cook it, stir some oatmeal very slowly Into 
water while boiling, until it arrives at the con- 
sistency of a rather thin pudding. By the 
timo It attains that thickness it is sufficiently 
cooked. Then trim and eat, as described 
above. Oatmeal needs to be, fresh ground, 
otherwise it is apt to be Utter. A little milk 
may be added to the water in which It Is 
cooked, or milk may take the place of water 
entirely, wbicb would give it a finer and richer 
delicacy. A little salt may be added, though 
it is better without it to tastes that have not 
themselves become adulterated. We may add 
that farina and grits should be prepared in the 
Fame way except that grits should be cooked 
from five- a thirty minutes longer. Hornby 
needs a great deal of cooking — twelve hours 
arc none too long. 

This question or food, and especially of new 
and better kinds of food, we consider a very 
important one — hi this spirit we have written 
this article. There has been, then Is now, than 
will be much suffering for food in this city, not- 
withstanding oar receipts of tens of thousands 
weekly of batchers' animals and our millions of 
of bushels of com and wheat, and rye, and oats, 



peas, and rice, for breadstuffs, and daily ship- 
loads of potatoes of both kinds, and untold 
piles of other edible roots and vegetables, and 
great store-houses full of flour, butter, cheese, 
fish, fruit, eggs, poultry, and salted meats, and 
a thousand unnamed articles of food, yet the 
mass are not full-fed ; and why T Because thsy 
j do not know how to eat. Not that they lack 
' the animal function of consuming, but In pro- 
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riding, both In Ihe purchase of kind and qual 
It j, and in Um preparation, there ia a lamenta- 
ble want of judgment and utter want of 
economy. The want of food among the poor is 
a great evil It breed* disco 
crime and rain to any civilised society. There 
is a remedy. It would be greater charity to 
that remedy than to 



The flrtt step would be to change our fashion 
of food ; to abandon such article* an are exces- 
sively dear in the raw state, for others equally 
good and more nutritious, and to adopt a dif- 
ferent and more rational plan of cooking. 
TbU would not only promote economy, but 
health ; both of which would add vastly to our 
ttock of enjoy tuent. 

Without exception, both rich and poor in 
America eat extravagantly of animal food, 
cocked in the most extravagant and wasteful 
manner ; by frying, baking, rousting or boil- 
ing, and throwing away half of the nutritious 
matter in burnt gravy, or gelatine dissolved in 
the pot liquor. 

Again, we consume vast quantities of the 
meanest and most inunctions vegetables, 
costly si first, and cooked In the most foolishly 
wasteful manner. The tashion of extravagance 
In living is set by the rich, and they are aped 
in their folly by the poor. 



work and wages fnil. 

Sinoe writing the above, we find the follow- 
ing estimate of oatmeal, In the " Tribune," of 
this city, and we pounce on It gladly as an 

In set forth :— 

" perhaps of all the articles named, taking 
tto account the price and nutritious qualities, 
oat meal will give toe greatest amount of nu- 
triment for tbo least money. But where will 
you And it in use ? Not one family in a thou- 
sand ever saw the article ; not one in a hundred 
ever heard of it, and many who have hoard of 
It have a vague impression that none bat 
starving Scotch or Irish ever use it : and, in 
short, that oats In America are only fit for pigs 
and horses. 

" It is a great mistake. Oatmeal is excel- 
lent in porridge, a»d ull cooking of that sort, 
and oatmeal cakes are sweet, nutritious, and 
an antidote for dyspepsia. Just now, we 
believe oats are the cheapest of any grain in 
market, and it is a settled foot that oats give 
the greatest amount of power of any Brain con- 
sumed by man or beast. 

'* This cheap food only needs to bo fashiona- 
ble, to be extremely popular among all labor- 
ers, all of whom, to 
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Waani rrom the dreary North Ural, 

From the oealed up northern Eoein, 
From U»e wbite-roood ]:* King's empire, 

Brare heart*. wcL-umr b»ci again I — 
Eyea that o'er Um lolmn butow 

I«og bare watahod to eeo you onto*, 
Brim with ttwrn of irreWul transport 

Aa ye thu retain your home. 

Ye hare trod with dattBtleae 

Pathwayi nerer trod 
twee ed old Horeea in bi 
laftua.uileo 



of Dr. 




T» hare reached sad boldly entered 
W,r.tor'a ft* Uvea, drear sad old, 



. dauntlr 



Then the hoar? Frost-King tow 'ring 

Far above th« wrathful main, 
Gate.1 wilji eolftun ire upon you, 

Mutt'nng, in hit cold diadaln — 
" Wherefore, creatures of IhesnaahiDo 

Wfll y« thus en j wrath defy f 
Should t only ftmtUs upon po» 

In my/ory, ye must dit 1" 

PtiU you calmly heard iiii threat'nbng, 

ihnilad to Mora his haughty pride, 

Aiw) you/ good ihip firmly anchored 

Ocao nil froten tower* beside ; 
Though frv'in out b;» reyleee chamber* 

Sable-rested night cutu down, 
And th* pallid son retiring 
Fled before his awful frown. 

Yet th* hoi/ stars la pit/ 

Hung their steady lampi on high, 
And the danelng northora meteors 

lit their watch Atm oo Um sky— 
Till tbo wintry »eene unfolding 

All Its features wildly gnat. 
Lay outspread ia solemn raitncu, 

Bsanttful as hury land. 

But at length with dawning gloriee 

Morn's swwt herald amillag rame, 
And Uvo son through heeren'e portals 

Wheeled once mure hie ear of dacne— 
And with sfiiriti Mrorig and Snarl***, 

On your m'M tft o wont ye forth 
To explore the bound lea* dowrta 

Of Iho ananowa froaon North. 

T» bar* ton now realm* outaLretthing 

Far into untrereled •pace. 
Band by Hood* whoso distant llaslu 

Man may vainly aoak to treo* ; — 
Watchad tbo wild tnpnttenl billow 

As it lashed ita icy ehore, 
Fain to burst In tam*U« urandpur 

Winter's awful barriers o'er. 

Bat from those tar distant region*. 

Peril hauntod, wild, and lone. 
Where tb* Storm -Cod reignelh ever 

Proudly on his wintry throne — 
Fear lota heart. ! wo hid you welcome, 

All yoor toils and perils o'er, 

Woloomo to your burnt* aial kindred , 

And yoor natire land one* more I 



T* inter- 
est to November— election and Thanksgiving. 
The one ushers in that uproarious month with 
clatter, contention and noise ; the other ushers it 
out with feasting, jubilation and joy. One ia a 
kind of national " day's shooting/' when any 
number of political geese are set up to be bal- 
loted, bolleted, and raffled for ; the other is a 
day of national neck-wringing, when myriads 
of the real article are plucked, roasted, and 
eaten — in both there la notoriously any amount 
of foul play. The bivalves of the deep also 
enter Into the bills of fare of both ; only, like 
the celebrated contestants in the able, the 
fcaMers get the oyster and the candidates the 
shells. 

In this city the Rretit target tlay was hon- 
ored with due consideration and deference. By 
order of Mayor Wood no small fry shooting 
excursions were permitted within fire days 
of the election to distract peaceable oitizens in 
the arduous duty of making up their minds how 
to discharge their franchise (a peculiar kind of 
fouling piece with which candidates are 
brought down). The day opened cloudily but 
litoencwa <auer*Alv 



cipated a fins time. Four parties were dis- 
covered to be in the field ; Soft, Hard, Know- 
Nothing, and Fusion. Each party backed and 
bet on about a thousand candidates 
the game afoot, in this Stato I 
able little army of 4,000 candidates— about one 
for every hundred voters, all running for office, 
and the skill of tho marksman was to be exhib- 
ited In bringing tbem down on the run. In 
actions like these the ballot operates quite like 
the bullet— both are an unerring and i 
foroe.andwotothelucklei 
that come* within the range of either. 

Four parties we said were in the field ; but 
owing to tin 1 slackness of dividing lines, it was 
lifRcolt for the orderly citizen to tell in which 
host be had been enrolled, or under whose ban- 
ner be would enlist. Only one of the 



ixatioo, and in the confusion there was much 
i -toss- firing. Numerous shot and eliell* intend- 
ed for enemies were pitched into the camps of 
friends. The battle raged often like that unfor- 
tunate shock Of regiments on tho Daoube, 
whom returning; daylight showed to be both 

In such a chaos it was impossible to say that 
victory would perch upon the banner of either 
host John, however, Prince of Sofia, in a 
reckless spirit of prophecy demanded 60,000 
majority for tho ranks in which he fought — 
and bled. Aye bled ! We say it advisedly ; 
and that, too, to the tunc of $5«0 shelled out 
10 cancel one wager alone. Rather a hard 
shell we should have fell it to be if we had 
been the victim ; but as the sacred proverb 
*ays : — " The soft and his money are soon 
parted " (a free translation of our own, better 
adapted to the wisdom of these latter days 
when tbo fools are all dsad). Poor prophetic 
John! though "a brother and companion in 
tribulation » he could not have been in the 
spirit on the Lord's day " or he would not 
have prophesied so wide of future realization. 
His 60,000 were as literally " men in buckram " 
a* those against whom tho valiant Fa 
fought— they never came to his support. 

The Hards had do expectations of 
and so were not disappointed. They fought fur 
nothing, and won it decidedly. The liquor folks 
and ■■ Straight Whigs,' 1 while denouncing fusion 
in others, very generally fused themselves with 
one or the other of the Shells, or with the 
Know-Nothings. 

The genuine Fusionista, or the Republicans, 
could hardly be said to be a party at all. They 
had two or three generals of a very elevated 
grade, it ia true j but no captains, no corpo- 
ral.", no leaders of medium rank, who came 
right down to the people and mingled with the 
mosses. In short, they had no commisaanat 
—no organization. Moat of their fighting was 
done by unregimeiited soldiers, each individaal 
on his own hook, without any leading or mar- 
shaling to arms. Such battle must necessarily 
be very desultory and ineffectual ; still, In lbs 
election of legislators and local officer*, they 
achieved a very fair success. 

The Know-Nothings, however, by the sheer 
lorce of drill, compactness and organization, 
won the day, and came in for tbo largest slice 
of governmental spoils. They alone bronchi 
out all the 
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had a large reserve of voters who never 
i at the polls at aU. They alone ap- 
pealed to their follower*— On this day Sam 
expects every man to do his doty" — and found 
their appeal answered with n hearty response. 

The most notable feature of this election is, 
that nearly all the elect go into office by a mi- 
nority of all the Totea-a remit of the regula- 
tion that, no matter how many parties there 
are, the one who hae the moat votce electa its 
candidates. This easy success of a party 
largely in the minority, might teach politiciana 
a new trick in their trade. On the springing 
op of a new party, it ought to "be its policy not 
ao much to gain adherent* to ita own ranks, 
aa to increaw tho number of parties ; eo, be- 
tween the general contention, it can slip easily 
Into peculation and power. It is thought that 
the great importance of the next presidential 
election, when it ia expected that there will be, 
as usual, but two candidates before the people, 
will draw taut lines between parties, and make 
voters of all stripes declare themselves for one 
aide or the other ; but the lesson of this elec- 
tion teaches no such necessity. Let the leading 
" Straight Whigs," and all tho smaller parties, 
who sympathized with Sam in tho late state 
> np their respective organizations, 
their respective electoral tickets; 
then the Know-Nothings, with their 100,000 
voters will distance the whole of the other split 
up and divided 400,000, and come in any num- 
ber of length" ahead in the approaching na- 
tional race. If Sam oould play this game in 
all the states, the thing would be done ; but we 
•aspect he isn't big enough yet He is a crafty 
boy, but we fear bis tricks won't servo him 
twioe, so he will probably fail at last. 



fell short of, rather than exceeded, the reality. 
During the taking of the census In that year, 
an effort was made to obtain at least one copy 
of every journal then in the course of publica- 
tion. The assistant marshals, to whom the 
matter was Intrusted, were only in a 



Lat or Tin Last 
month present Canto Sixth, and the last of this 
superior production, which for some time has 
occupied a prominent position on our pages. 
Although attempted on several occasion", this 
is tho first complete republication of the illus- 
I edition on this side of the Atlantic The 
of the Uxitkd Statbs Maoaztxb 

daguerrootypo of the English edition which 
costs five dollars, beside the vast amount of 
other matter contained in the last six numbers, 
for the astonishing low price of Jlfly cmU. 

In connection with this subject wc will state 
tbe fact that the publishers of this magazine 
are having prepared a series of original 
trated papers, that are fully equal to any 
lar efforts yet attempted in this country ; some 
of them are of a national character, and will 
present data of great value to every individual. 
It Is their intention, if possible, to present one 
of the first of the 



NrwnrirtBH AXD ADVnmaDJO. — In the Sep- 
tember number of the Ukitkd Stats* Maoa- 
zixe, we presented a paper entitled "News- 
papers and Periodicals," which gives something 
of an idea of the extent of this vast moral en- 
gine of civilization. The whole number of 
publications of periodical issue in tbe United 
States, in 1850, waa 2,526 ; and at tbe present 
date, the number is undoubtedly over 3,000. 
It la «id that the statistical account of 18*0 



This if much to be regretted, as each a die, 
complete in every respect, properly bound and 
placed away in the library of Congress, would 
lie a great national curiosity, and have great 
interest with the future antiquarian. But as 
far as the papers were received, proper interest 
has been taken in their preservation. In the 
whole list, between forty and fifty are published 
in German, about a dozen in French ; several 
in Spanish, Italian, and other languages. Of 
the acknowledged party papers, 855 were Whig 
and 741 Democratic in their professions. 

When we look at our newspaper press in » 
business point of view — which is tbe only true 
point to estimate from, aa were it not for tbe 
advertising patronage the history and success 
of the newspaper press of this country would 
be meagre in tbe extreme — we are astounded 
at the immense amounts invested, at the for- 

Boston paper, a New York correspondent en- 
deavors to give the value of some of the lead- 
ing journals of this city. The " Herald " be 
puts down at $500,000 ; the " Tribune," $400,- 
000; the "Journal of Commerce," $250,000; 
the "Courier and Enquirer," $200,000; the 
" Times," $150,000 ; tbe " Post," $90,000 ; the 
" Express," $45,000 ; the " Mirror," $30,000 ; 
the " News," $12,000 ; the " Day-Book," $6,000. 
Tbe profits of tbe " Herald " last year are stated 
to have been $80,000. We cannot vouch for 
the authenticity of this statement, although we 
think a portion of the figuring about right. Of 
one act we feel quite confident, " The Tribune" 
Is not over-estimated. 

As the backbone of tbe business of newspaper 
establishments ia the advertising patronage, wc 
have of late paid some attention to its philoso- 
phy and history. Those who look upon the 

light of business announcements whose missions 
and whose interest* are at an end, once they 
have appeared, will be surprised to learn that 
there is a further use reserved for them. A 
late article on this subject In the " London 
Quarterly Review," upon which tbe writer has 
displayed a great deal of research and nice dis- 
crimination, says : " If wc follow up to its source 
any public Institution, fashion or amusement, 
which has flourished during a long period of 
time, we can gain some Idea of our national 
progress and development; but it strikes us 
in no manner can we so well obtain at a 
, a view of tbe salient points of 
that have passed, as by consulting 
those small voices that hare cried, from age to 
age, from the pages of tbe press, declaring the 
wants, losses, amusements, and the money- 
making eagurnees of the people. As we read 
In the old musty files of papers those mu\* an- 
nouncements, the very hum of bygone genera- 
tions seem to rise to tbe ear. The chapman 
exhibits his quaint wares, the mountebank 
capers again upon his stage, wc have the living 
of the 



tice, we have china auctions thronged with 
ladies ot quality, with their attendant negro 
boys, or these ' by inch of candle light,' form- 
ing many a Schalken-llke picture of light and 
shade ; or, later still, we have Hogarthlan 
sketches of the young bloods who swelled of 
old along the Pall Mall We trace the moving 

less demonstrative, but more earnest times; 
and all these cabinet fixtures are tbe very 
daguerreotypes cast by tbe age which they ex- 
hibit—not done for effect, but faithful reflec- 
tions of those In«igniiicant items of life and 
tilings, too small it would seem, for the gene- 
ralizing idea of the historian, however neces- 
sary to clothe and fill in the drv bones of his 
history." 

The origin of newspapers may be traced to 
Italy, In tbe sixteenth century. It has been 
claimed that the first newspaper in Great 
Britain, was the - English Mercuric, '' imprinted 
in London, in 1588, during those 
days when tbe Spanish Armada wa 
over the southern shores. Mr. Watt, of the 
British Museum, however, has proven that the 
several numbers of this journal, at present 
found in the public libraries, are hose forgeries, 
and at most not more than one-half a* old as 
their dates would profess to make them. News- 
papers in the strict sense of tbe word— that Is, 
publications of news appearing at stated Inter- 
vals and regularly paged on— did not make 
their appearance until the latter end of tho 
reign of James I. " The Weekely Newss," 
published in London, in 1622, was the first pub- 
lication which answered to this description ; it 
contained, however, only a few scraps of for- 
eign Intelligence, aod was quite destitute of 
advertisements. The pioneer of the American 
newspaper press — which is now by far the most 
extensive of any country extant— was "Tbe 
Boston News Letter," i 
April 24, 1704. 

Over a quarter of a < 
the people discovered tbe use of 
means of making known their wants, and of 



giving publicity to their wares. Tho booksell- 
ers appear to havo been the first to avail them- 
selves of the advantage. The oldest advertise- 
ment met with, after a most active search 
among the earliest newspapers, relates to a 
book, which is entitled— 

IRKN0MA ORaTTJLATORIA, aa Baraks Fossa ; twlof 
a ooagratulatorr psowrrick Uxmj Lord Qea«raT» 
l»u rvturn, umminf up his Hcmw la aa sxqoisito 

m To'te'soM by John Holdsn, la tb. Krw EKhaasv, Lob- 




in the January number of the 
■, "Mercurius Pollticus." 
■, 1659, is the fol- 



C1ON5ir>ERATT0N"8 muehloir th» lad!<wt nu»as to r»- 
/ aorr Hireling* oal of tbo Cfeuzvb ; wfurtta Is slss 
.1i*Crtun^il Tlthmi, Church Ffe«, Church Rctcdum, ted 
• huhrr atij n»mlmnf» n( Xlnlatrni c»n b« »*t1li«t lij 
l«. Tin aolbor, J. M. Mold by Iivswal Cbapnaa, at 
Uw Crown, la Popo't Hand Alloy. 

In juxtaposition to these can be found adver- 
tisements, representatives of a class that pre- 
vailed at this early time, the hue and cry after 
runaway Berrants. etc. Here Is a full-length 
portrait of apparently a runaway apprentice, 
as drawn In the " Mercurius Politicus," of July 
1, 1658:- 
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Tf any one eaa flu notice of one Edward PM17, being 
J. shout the age of eighteen or ninefcu years, low atat 
urc. bU«k hair, full of pockholea la his f»cp ; he wearv',;i 
a new rnj auit trimmed with green and oilier ribbons , a 
light Unnaman-colored clonk, ud black bat, who run 



awav lately from bU Motor ; tbey an desired to bring or 
send word to Tho, Flrbjr, SUttooar, at Grnyi Inoe gmtr, 
who win I h mtfuLl y reward them. 

Tbe modern one cent reward, would put a 
decided finish on the above, Females as well 
aa male?, were posted, as tbe following from 
the same sheet and date as above gives cvi- 



kXE Eleanor rarker (by birth Ha.ld.irk), of a Tawuy 
Preddith complexion, a pretty long nose, tall of statur**. 
servant to Mr V mi uric Howpert, Kentish Town, upon 
Saturday but, tbe 26th of June ran away and stole two 
Silver Spoon* ; a iweat Tent-work Bag, with gold and sil 
war Laos about it. and lined with Satin ; a Bugle work- 
Cktahioo, eery curiously wrought in all manner* of aLip* 
and flower* , a Shell cap, with a Lyon's lata and a King 
of «ilver in ita mouth ; beside* many other thing* ot con- 
siderable sal-ie, which ah* took out of her Mi.tree.ea Cab- 
inet, which aha broke open ; aa alao eoma 1 loath* and 
linen of all aorta, to the ealue of Ten pound* and upward. 
If any one do meet with her and please to .ocurn her, and 
giro Dotlce tn tbe laid Frederic Howpert. or el*e to Mr 
Halpaaa, Leather-seller at tbe Green Dragon, at the 
upper end or lawreoca Lane, be •hall be thankfully re- 
warded for hi* paina. 

The first advertisement in reference to negro 
slavery, appears in the same paper of August 
11, 1659. In explanation, the 
■ays : « These early negroes mi 
imported from the Portuguese territories, as 
we did not deal in the article ourselves till the 
year 1680." Slavery existed in Grat Britain, 
from tbe last mentioned date, until 1786, when 
tbe trade was finally abolished. The amusing 
point in the annexed advertisement, however, 
is that the Puritans " polled " their negroes as 
well 1 



style of our Southern States. The 
first is from tbe « South Carolinian " of Decem- 
ber 4, 1852, and tbe other from tbe " Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) Gaxette," of October6, 1852 >— 

VALUABLE Negroes at Auction. By J *. L. T. Iswln. 
Will be Bold, on Monday, tha 0th day of December, 
tbe following rateable negroes ; — 

Andrew, 34 year* of ago, a bricklayer and plasterer, 
and thorough 
George, to J 
State. 

Jamas, 10 rear* of age, an excellent painter. 

These bov* were raised In Columbia, and are exception* 
to roost of boy* , and are sold for no fault whatever. 

Tbe term* of aala are no* half oaab, the balance on a 
credit of six month*, with interest, for ootea payable at 
bank, with two or mora approved 

Purchasers to pay (or 
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assigned StiU 



i yean of age, on. of the bert barber, la tbe 
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on the 
21 or 



A NEGRO boy, about aim yeers'ol age. In a gray Bearge 
anil, hie hair cut close to hia bead, was lo*t on 
■lay ta.t. August 0, at nigbt In 8- Nicholas lane, 

London. If any one can glee notice) of him to Mr. Tho. 
r at tha 8og»rloaf in that Lam 



t Lam, they ahall be well 



The tntflk appears to have 
diatcly after 1680. And at first, African blacks 
seems to have only formed a portion of thoso 
in bondage ; many natives of the East were 
pressed into the service of the nobility and 
gentry, bat afterward were displaced, for the 
word blackamoor, black boy, or negro, Is in- 
variably used. In the •< Tatter," of 170B, one is 
offered to the public In the following terms : — 

^BLAfTK boy,^wl»^yeaM of aga 



SWO Reward — Run away 
21th of May , a eery bright mulatto boy, a as 
22 years old. named Wash, fcnid boy , without „„- 
■ .-rv* tion might pas* himself for a while man, aa be 1* 
very bright— ha* sandy hair, blue eyes, and a am eet 01 
teeth. lie i* an excellent bricklayer ; but I bare no idea 
that he will pursue hia trade, for fear of detection. Al 
though he if like a white man in appearance, he has the 
disposition of a negro, and delights in comic songs and 
wit It rx press) oris- He ia an excel trot bouse servant, 
very handy about a hotel — tall, slender, and bas rather a 
down look, especially wben apoken to. and la sometime* 
inclined to be Bulky. I bare do doubt but he bas been 
decoyed off by soma scoundrel, and 1 will give the above 
' for the apprehension, of tha boy and thief, if de- 



al Chattanooga. Or 1 will give S200 for tbe boy 
»100 if confined In any jail In 1" 



so that 1 can gat him. 
Chattanooga, June 15 



I in the United State. 
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the special purpose 
party bas taken advantage of all the plain sur- 
faces of the rocks In tbe excavations made on 
the different railroad lines leading to the city, 
and the public are informed of the infallibility 
of the article while gliding along at tbe rate of 
forty mile* per hour. In truth tbe whole busi- 
ness community seemed to have arrived at the 
fsage conclusion, that to conduct any enterprise 
successfully a pro rata portion of ite receipts 
mast be expended for advertising, and each 
individual racks his brain for the moat perfect 
But another time we have more to 



Again in the » Daily Journal," of 

ber 28. 1728, another reads :— 

TO be sold, a negro boy, aged eleven years. Enquire of 
tbe Virginia Coffee-house In Thread -needle 



unmeaning, in comparison with thoso of our 
own date and country ; but to rather ease off 
gradually to the young America style, we first 
give tho following from the " Political Barome- 
ter," published at Poughkcepslc, in this State, 
early In tl 



rW-V DOlJjtWI REWARD— rngratefuny left my aev- 
JL rice yesterday, a negro man. about 19 r«ar* eld, 
named Sam, marly alx feet high, of a yellowish complex 
Ion. thle* tip* , took with him a dark brown mixed coat 
and waistcoat, blue nankeen trowsers, a brown jean oca I 
and overall*, a white figured jean waistcoat with pink 
■tripe*, clouded cotton *tockiugs, old white hat, b Manas 
afar articles. This dereliction of aervlee ia base, because 
he was purchased by me at hi* own solicitation, al 235 
dollars price, 00 aa express contract to track out hia free- 
dom, aa he knew I was principled against alarwry, and 
had manumitted several. The above reward and all res 
aonabee cliargea will be paid to any person who will re- 
turn said aerrant, or secure him In any gaol and asod roe 
no tie* by mall or otherwise. 



Poughkaaml*. July 9, ISO*. 
The next two are in the 



We would much like to extend our selections, 
as we have a large collection of quaint, inter- 
esting, tragic, comic, and even melc-dramatic 
material to cull from ; but space forbids, and 
wo must postpone them for another article. 
Among the whole, perhaps, none is more amus- 
ing than the " Personal Notices," of so mo of 
our dailies ; but more of them anon. 

One of tho peculiar characteristics of this 
country is tbe adaptation of most any event 
to the purposes of the advertiser. During the 
advent of Jenny Lind in this country, the news- 
papers abounded with notices of hats, caps, 
cloaks, pants, vests, trunks, boots, shoes, cra- 
vats, canes, stocks, gloves, horses, cows, bulls, 
sheep, swine, turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, 
in short, everything to wear, to eat, to drink, 
or to look at, was the "Jenny Lind Style," 
or the "Jenny Lind" par attUtnu. Within 
the last few weeks tbe " Fall of Sevastopol " 
bas been worked in in tbe same way; and 
while the twenty -live-cent daguerreotype man 
speaks his praise under Its portentous caption, I 
the corner-store hatter " Knox " it up over his 
Rocky Mountain beavers, and at the top of the 
bill of fare at Wlndust's you can choose " Se- 
" for the first court*. In- 
in New York, our shrewd tradesmen 
leave no stone unturned that will aid In dis- 
seminating a knowledge of their wares and 
chattels. Before the Mayor's proclamation 
prohibiting the custom, Broadway was thronged 
with men and boys of all ages, hues and colors. 

down to inform the dear public where the 
cheapest and best of everything can be pro- 
cured. One party carried this species of per- 
ambulating announcement so far, that he pro- 
cured a band of music, and organized hi* com- 
pany of " stanrlard-beitrers," to the amount of 
forty, and thus marched about to attract atten- 
tion. Another procured some dozen or two 
Chinamen, with their grotesque costume, and 
found tbe speculation paid wclL Some adopt 



Teb Storming of Sevastopol The plate 

facing the title page, presents a superior sketch 
of the arrangements of the belligerent forces on 
the 8th of September last Taken together 
with the view of Sevastopol and environs, 
given in our November number — which was 
drawn hy the same artist and received by us 
from the same source — it gives an enlarged and 
elaborate idea of the gigantic operations that 
occurred there within a few hours, during 

whole civilized world were transacted, and at 
least twenty-five thousand human beings 1 
hurled forward to that " 
no traveler returns." 



Ocr 



Issue, up to the date of the approaching presi- 
dential election, we shall devote this series 
exclusively to tbe prominent candidates for the 
presidency. As we take no part in politics, all 
parties will be fairly represented ; our object 
being to advance the Individuals and their 
nntecedento fairly before the whole American 
people. The sketches of Messrs. Wise and Sew- 
ard being in the most forward state, we shall 
head off with them ; tbe others will 
proper succession. 



Thacurat. — This 
tained a kind or reputation 
portion of tbe New York public, is now on his 
second visit to his admirers. They opened their 
purses so freely on his first visit, that be has 
been tempted to take another dip Into them. 

We must honestly confess, however, that 
we do not at all share the admiration of 1 
worthy folks for Mr. 
eray ; and his spectacles, so feelingly described 
by a daily contemporary, have not produced 
the slightest Impression on us. We never 
could find anything genial either in hia writ- 
ings, or in hia lectures. We tried to read 
" Pendenata," but could not fini* it, and we 
are not alone in that regard. We cannot find 
a single character in the " Newcomes " which 
sympathies ; they seem to us likt 
not like men and women. This bol- 
lowness is visible In all Mr. Thackeray's crea- 
tions ; they are cold, artificial beings, when 
they are not impossible, which is only too fre- 
quently the case. You will rarely find a gene- 
rous sentiment, an honest outburst of feeling, 
or a natural nobility among them. They are 
solely distinguished by a cockney-genteel Til- 



large advertising vans, many of which are j lainy, or a cockney-genteel vapidity. 



As to 
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able rogue » ho despised all law*, tare thosr of 
etiquette, is preferable to an honest man who 
picks bli teeth at the dinner-table. Bat, in 
general, the Thackeray book* are, as Edgar 
Poe aald of the editor of a certain New York 



Mr. Thackeray's lectures arc not much 
more remarkable than his works. Ton meet, 
sometimes, a pleasantly turned phrase, an 
agreeable assemblage of words, but an original 
thought— never. Any man of ordinary taste 
and knowledge, and of a certain mechanical 
facility of writing, could " get up" his » four 
a" We never could understand why 
lid pay seventy-five cents admission 
to a single lecture on the " Wits of Queen 
Anne's Reign," when, at any old bookstand, 
they might hare the " Spectator " for twelve 
and a half cento 1 

Bat we must giro to Cesar what U Cassar's 
due. We had almost forgotten Mr. Thackeray 's 
unique excellence : his unrivalled delineation of 
Snobs. As It takes a thief to catch a thief, so it 
takes a snob to describe a snob. The genus not 
being exclusively cis-atlantic, we congratulate 
ito New Tork specimens on the opportunity 
afforded them of studying the perfection of 



Snob himself. 



THE L1VGHISU PHILOIOPHKH. 



Raphael 

friend, the director of the Rachel troupe, dur- 
ing his late campaign In the Modern Athens, 
haa excited the ire of our confreres of that in- 
tellectual city. The Boston journalists, it 
, will not suffer in silence any attempt to 
of the traditional rights of the 

na tared folks (though we say it, who should 
not say it) as their New York 
clam in Boston cannot be 
ground with impunity. 

The verdict of the critic* of the Empire city, 
with regard to the genius of M'lle Rachel, hay- 
by the Bostonians, and the 
being filled every evening, M. Fallx, 
imagining that be bad no longer any need of 
the " gentlemen of the Press," unwisely con- 
ceived the idea of economising a certain num- 
ber of two-dollar back seats, by showing those 
the wrong side of the door. The 
; after this ana* a'** he was assailed by 

era. On the next evening of performance the 
theater was half empty, and Mile. Rachel was 
seised with an indisposition which lasted two 
days. It was only on the farewell representa- 
tion that the genius of the sister overcame the 
bad feeling 
the brother. 

Though the members of the New York Press 
have not been exiled from th« theater by a 
sumptuary decree of M. Kill*, they have been 
subject to many annoyances, which, with a deli- 
cacy that does them honor, they have borne in 
, through respect for the talent of Mile. 
We hope M. Felix may profit by the 
nt lesson he has received in Boston : 
. he may be like the rat in the fable, 
all the wiser for having lost his 
i fai the wars. 



The Laughing Philosopher is far from being 
In a laughing mood at present; he has met 
with a sudden check In his flight to fame. We 
think it will rather do him good than harm ; 
for since a page of the U» S. M. has been de- 
voted to his " po'thry," he baa had such an 
overwhelming opinion of himself, that it was 
rather ticklish work to get along with him. 
He has bad the fate of all those who, through 
vaulting ambition, overleap themselves and 
fall— on a side that should bo nameless. 

The late Target Excursion of the Exkbsox 
Gcard seemed to offer Dcmocritus, Jr. a glori- 
ous opportunity of obtaining that notoriety 
which is the ruling passion of all geniuses, seri- 
ous as well as comical. Previous to the elec- 
tion for captain of that rising corps, he was 
busily occupied In pulling all sorts of wires to 
secure a nomination. He left no means un- 
tried to induce the members of the Guard to 
favor his views, and even endeavored to pro- 
cure the suffrage of the unsophisticated " Jim " 
by the promise of a bran new cightecn-penny 
» shiner " at New Tears. Jim, however, with 
a high sense of morality not often to be found 
even in men of maturer years, secretly sought 
the worthy gentleman to whom the company Is 
Indebted for a local habitation and a name, 
and Informed him of this unblushing attempt 
to tamper with the purity of the ballot-box. 

It is needles* to say, that Dcmocritus' only 
qualification for the office of captain was an 
unlimited amount of what is vulgarly called 
" cheek ; " for he has never read a line of 
" Scott's Tactics " in bis life. The only squad- 
rons he ever set in the field were pumpkins, and 
history docs not say that even those ever became 
The Gnards wanted a man at their 
knew what he was about, and on the 
day of election the Philosopher had not a 
« livln' sight" Jim was rewarded for his hon- 
orable conduct by being appointed to bear the 
" Stripe* and Stars." and Democritus thus dis- 
appointed, threw into the stove the speech he 
had " corked up " for the occasion. He aban- 

his attention to politic* We regret to say 
that be haa not been more successful in the 
science of government than in that of war. 
He baa been attending meetings of all varieties 
of " shells," but unfortunately, the last he hon- 
ored with his presence was a " hard " one to 



a* he was sauntering about in the neighborhood 
I of the Uxitsd States Magazine office, Demo- 
critus' attention was attracted bj_ an immense 
sheet of canvas which almost covered tho mor- 
tal remains of an edifice which, If wc believe 
what some folk* tell us, used to give laws to 
the Union in the good old time— and a very 
good time that must have been. The impres- 
sion made upon our Philosopher was height- 
ened by the performance of " Yankee Doodle " 
by a brass bond of at least twenty trombone 
power. He squeezed bis way to the tempo- 
rary platform which was erected before the 
"time-honored" Hall, where many a well- 
known patriot swallowed many a 
whiskey punch. By dint of shoving and 
ing and pucking, he got upon the statu 
a plump and p. 



gentleman was in ths act of 

meeting : — 

" Fellow-citixenal " said be, "we must pre- 
serve our liberties. Freedom is the birthright 
of every American. Our fathers fit and bled 
to secure it for us. The United, Independent, 



and Spoliation Union alone can save the coun- 
try. Let us then bo united, fellow-citizens, and 
we'll disappoint those misguided individual* 
who would squeeze the wind out of Liberty, 
knock Fraternity Into a cocked hat, and play 
the very devil with Equality. (Tremendous 
applause). 

Democritus would have had no objection to 
" argerfy " the point, bat seeing the manner in 
which an unlucky citizen, who dared to avail 
himself of that freedom of speech which is 
his birthright, was " persuaded " by the 
'• roughs," be determined to content himself 
with freedom of thought for the moment 

Another speaker now stood up, and in most 
pathetic language apostrophised the Spirits of 
tho Past. They made no reply, however, 
either by rapping or otherwise, but the " Spi- 
rits " of the Present unmistakably manifested 
thenweles to the nostrils of those who were not 
fortunate enough to have a severe cold in the 
head. 

A pause now took place in consequence of a 
dearth of speakers. The great unterrified and 
unwashed, began to get impatient and unplea- 
sant noises proceeded from various portions of 
the crowd. Luckily, an incident occurred at 
this moment which afforded a quarter of aa 
hour's amusement Tbia was a grand " set-to" 
between a pair of delegates, who, having too 
plentifully Indulged In " slings," mutually ac- 
cused each o^r of being the greatest rogues out 
of Sing Sinf^wnd seemed determined to wind 
up the labor* of the day by a regular " smsah." 




The temporary distraction afforded by this 
incident kavlug been ended by a reconciliation 
of the combatants, who, with the peacemaker*, 
had gone to make up the matter by a general 
drink, the crowd began to grow troublesome. 
In this predicament, the chairman, eating our 
young friend, Democritus, on the stand, gave 
orders to have him brought forward, and an- 

the gentleman In the White Hat 

m honor of < 
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ing. The announcement wm received with 
three oheeni for the ■ man with the White lint. 

Democritoa felt that now wu his time to " go 
in ' ni all events, and trust to chance for not 
coming oat " squeezed." * 

" Fellow citizens 1 " said he." 

" Hooray!- shouted an excited citizen in 
shirt sleeres for whoso portrait we are indebted 
to oar friend Phidias. 




"Ahem! ahem!" coughed Democritus, try- 
ing to collect hia ideas. 

" Hear, hear ! " cried the excited citizen. 

" Coming as I do, altogether unprepared. I 
am altogether at a loss for something to tay." 

" Never mind ! go ahead ! we ain't over pur- 
tickler." 

" However, fellow-citizens, when my coun- 
try calls upon me I hope I shall never be found 
wan tin." *■ 
"Hooray! Hooray I " 
* You 're a brick ! throw the ' bones ' there," 
said the excited citizen, taking Democritua' 
hand, and squeezing it almost Into a jelly. 

"Fellow-citizens!" said Democritua. "it 
grieves me to see the divisions and dis- 
tensions that are daily growing up amongst 
us. Instead of forming one solid front 
against the enemies of liberty, wo split up into 
a thousand factions, each one of which is ruled 
by tome crafty politician whose only end la to 
get a good fat office ! [Applause among the 
crowd : symptoms of disapprobation on the 
platform]. I have no particular prejudice 
•gainst Jamaica Rum. [Great appplause]. I 
go in for its use and not for its abuse ; and 
there my friends Is the rub: when its abase 
begins and when its use ends. I don't agree 
with my friend who has just addressed you that 
a man should be allowed to pLion himself If he 
likes ; we havo just as good a right to prevent 
a man from killing himself with bad brandy as 
we have to atop htm from cutting his throat 
with a razor. [Evident dissatisfaction]. 

Democritua was Interrupted by cries from all 
tides : aome requested him to "shut up " and 
"butt," while a few Indignant citizens invited 
the folks on the stand to toes him over. 

Still undaunted, Democritus went on: — 
" Where fee your candidates nominated ? In 
grogshops. Where are the head-quartan of 
your military companies? In bar-rooma. Who 
are the captains of more than one-half of thetb ! 
Bar- keepers. 



Who 



The orator's further progress was stopped by 
bis beaver being driven down to his very ahoul 
dew. This proceeding most effectually stopped 
his month. He was struggling with all hia 
might to get from under the " Rocky-moan 
tarn," when he felt hia heels going up in the 
air and his head in a downward direction — he 
was pitched clean over the platform! The 
crowd received him with open arms, but not 
with open hands. Half-suffocated, our unfortu- 
nate philosopher was tossed about, receiving po- 
lite attention, in the shape of applications of 
muddy boots applied to all portions of hia un- 
lucky corpus. At this moment a procession, 
formed of the very hardest of the hard,cmanating 
from a portion of the city celebrated for its pug- 
nacious propensities, made Its appearance on the 
ground. One word borrows another, and with 
those excitable folks two words generally bor- 
row a blow, which is usually repaid with inte- 
rest and again renewed ad infinitum. The 
scrimmidge f ' soon became general. Alder- 
men and torch-boys — candidates for congress, 
and soap-fat men— judges and pickpockets- 
council-men and rag-picltcrs — Jews and gen- 
tiles — all " went In " in the atrongeat possible 
manner. Poor Democritua, not belonging U 
any party, had to bear the kicks and cuffs o! 
all. There was not the slightest respect for 
the rights of neutrals. 

"What tort of a shell have you got?"' said 
one, seizing Democritua. 

" I ain't got no shell," muttered Democritua, 
from under the " Rocky Mountain." 

" Those that ain't with us is against us," said 
his questioner, applying the hardest part of 
his boot to the softest portion of Democritua' 
« shelL" 

A aix-footcr of most terrible consistency now 
got hold of our half-smothered poet 

« Hard shell or toft?" Mid be. 

" Hard shell," replied Democritus, who 
thought it the wiser plan to take some tide. 

"Ilard shell, eh!" said the other. "Let's 
sco how you can stand a " bombshell ;" and 
his immense flat came down with terrible force 
on the poor philosophers devoted bead. 

When be got over the dizziness which follows 
such forcible appeals to the understanding, De- 
mocritus recognized the truth of the proverb, 
that tho worst wind blows a certain quantity of 
good. The " Btnnncr " he bad received had 
knocked tho crown out of hia beaver, and he 
at last breathed freely, the remains of his un- 
lucky tile hanging around his neck like a dog- 
collar. The repeated pnekings he had received 
got his dander completely up, and he deter- 
mined to take it out on somebody or something. 
He noticed an individual of diminutive stature, 
dressed in a red shirt and with a cigar in his 
mouth, lying on the ground. He threw him- 
self on that personage, and commenced pum- 
mellng him with all bis might ; bat after a few 
rounds ho perceived that he bad to do with a 
hard customer, and that his own knuckles were 
likely to get the worst of it He now discov- 
ered that he bad been pitching Into a tobacco- 
seller's sign, which had been knocked from its 
pedestal, in the row. He kicked " Moso " Into 
the gutter, rushed at a small boy who was car- 
rying a hanner, and revenged hit insulted feel- 
ings on the unlucky juvenile. The combatants 



now began to grow weary, and blows became 
fewer and farther between. Some of the belli- 
gerents went into friendly bar-rooms to refresh 
the Inward man ; others repaired to the drug- 
gist's, to patch up the outer ; while those who 
had still strength enough to walk, moved 




AH AJMOOBMUUTt. 

Democritus, bearing the captured banner a> 

a trophy, adjourned to his bed, where we found 
bim next morning in a most damaged state of 
body and mind. His nose, which was remark- 
able for its elevated tendencies, was as flat as 
that of the Chinese who tells scgarette* on 
Broadway. Both his eyes were, la pugilistic 
phrase, awfully "bunged up." His hair wan 
frightfully singed ; and in fact all his features 
were so completely knocked out of place, that 
ho was scarcely recognizable. Previous to this 
unlucky affair we had his portrait engraved 
with the Intention of publishing It at the bead 
of his next poem | but we are forced to give up 
the Idea, fearing that he may never look Ilk* 
himself again. 

The "Hocky Mountain," of which be was so 
proud, is no more/ The family watch, which 
had the respectable proportions of a moderate- 
sized warming-pan, and which he delighted in 
consulting every quarter of an hour, has disap- 
peared. Tho worsted mittens have gone the 
way of all wool ; and the " long-tailed blue " 
has been metamorphosed Into a " round-about" 
His ideas have been so disturbed, that any 
poetical attempt on his part, at this moment, la 
impossible. Our readers will be happy to 
learn, however, .that, as his eyes grow lata 
black, things don't seem to look so blue. He 
cites Mr. Beecher a remark, that " when a man 
wishes to become a reformer, be must roll him- 
self up in a ball, and let every body have a 
kick at him." Ho has at last made a good be- 
ginning, ho says, for he baa got a moat infernal 
kicking. 

" Democritaa it under a cloud sir," mid be 
to us the other day ; " but that ain't nothin f 
the tun himself get's hid from us now and then ; 
but he cuts np a greater' thins than svsr when 
the eclipse it over. 
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INDIAN tons. 

(Zta Hay* </ Ll.vxjn.-s.) The discovery of 
America (rave three important staple* to the 
civilized world ; Indian corn, potatoes and tohuetv, 
•11 of which have been proven to be indigenous 
to the New World. Although among the Korea 
of European adventurers, who at its discovery 
flocked to this country in search of the precious 
metals, thousands were disappointed, and left 
their bones to whiten in climes far distant from 
the land or their birth : still, the incalculable 
value of the two first-mentioned products hare 
»ince-*even as preventives of starvation In 
cases of national famine — like their own pro- 
lific yield* — saved at least one thousand for 
every life sacrificed as above, and in their mani- 
fold blessings to the great human family, arc 
of more import than all the gold and silver 
mines I'xtant. As evidence of this last fact, It 
would be well to state, that the whole yield of 
the gold regions west of the Rocky Mountains 
cannot be estimated at over #50,000,000 per 
umum. As early as 1839. the Indian corn crop 
of the United States, at the lowest valuation, 
was worth $170,000 000. In 1840, according to 
the census returns, the crop was 377,531,875 
bushels ; of 1850, 592.071,104 bushels ; showing 
an increase of 214,539,229 hnshels j the whnls 



vrop, at the average valuation of fifty cents per 
bushel, amounts to f29r>,035,552. Competent 
authorities estimate the yield of this cereal in 
this Republic, In 1855, at 750.000,000 bushels ; 
which, as atiove, represents $325,000,000 — over 
mz timet the value of the gold mines in the pro- 
duct of this grain alone. 

Of the whole value of the ccrefll cultivated 
in the United States, Indian corn unquestion- 
ably taken precedence in the scale of crops, 
it is best adapted to the soil and climate, and 
furnishes the largest amount or nutritive food. 
When due regard is paid to the selection of 
varieties, and cultivated In proper soil. It may 
be accounted as a sure crop in almost erery 
portion of the habitable globe, between the 44th 
parallels of latitude north and south. Thus in 
every region where the hand of civilisation has 
broken the turf, this beautiful grain generally 
receives a large share of attention. On this 
continent it is raised from ocean to ocean — from 
Canada to I'atagoniu. and the adjacent Islands, 
through almost every variety of climate and 
people, and M er an extent from north to south 
of more than six thousand mile*. It was in- 
troduced into Africa by the Portuguese, early 
in the sixteenth century ; and is known to have 
been sown In Spain in the time of Philip II.. 
(1555-1598). The Turks. Italians and French 
became acqnaintcd with it about the same time : 
from the former it liecame known amoug the 
people inhabiting the banks of the Danube. 
Hungary's alluvial soil seemed to be particu- 
larly well suited to It ; from there It made its 
way into Styria, under th« name of Turkey 
wheat ; from I,ombardy It was taken to Karin- 
tbia, Tyrol, and from thence it was carried over 
the mountains Into Germany, where it was 
raised in gardens np to the seventeenth century 
ns a i-uriiKi- plant. The repeated Ins- ,1 it." 
potato crop by rot. has given a wonderful im- 
petus to the growing of Indian com in many 
parts of the eastern continent, and it now cul- 
tivated more or less from the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Libyan Desert to the Capo of Good 
Hope. In Java and the Asiatic isle*, it forms 
an important product. In Central Asia, It Is 
known and valued, as well as In Australia and 
the island* of ttie Indian Ocean Considerable 
Is produced, and vast quantities consumed in 



Great Britain ; and In Hungary. In Lombardy, 
in France, in Spain, and we might almost say, 
from the Ural chain to the Atlantic, it is culti- 
vated. No grain could secure such favor from 
all parts of the world, except from Its intrinsic 
value, and with the single exception of rice, 
is the most extensively produced. As it 
nourishes in warm climates, on high and dry 
land, where rice will not grow, it will enable 
Hindostan and all the countries of northern 
Asia, including Turkey and the isles of the 
ocean, to maintain at some future period, a 
population twice as numerous as tbey could 
without it ; and as it is a very certain and safe 
crop, it will permanently relieve these conn- 
tries from the severe famines, with which they 
have so often been afflicted, and thus contribute 
immensely to the comforts, and welfare of our 
race. American farmers regard Indian corn aa 
ono of the most important crops. Indeed, for 
general usefulness, it must be admitted aa 
inferior to none. Althoagh, In the preaent 
stale of society, it is not used for bread so 
much as wheat, still there arc so many modes of 
preparing and cooking it, by which snch varie- 
ties of delicacies and substantial* are formed, 
and dishes improved, that, aa an article of food, 
it is almost indispensable. For domestic ani- 
mals, it la far more important than wheat. Ita 
oil, and other elements, places it among tho 
most fattening of the cereals ; thus its parte, 
as the leaves and stalks, furnish a fodder supe- 
rior to straw. In short, there is nothing in the 
crop which may not bo turned to account: 
even the cob should not be thrown away — it is 
meal, meadow, and manure for our agricultu- 
rists, and. like oats in Scotland, food for man 
and horse. Were the sugar cane to become ex- 
tinct, the stalks of Indian corn would become 
a substitute, and sugar would be one of the 
essential products of the corn crop. 

We take it for granted that there ia no far- 
ther dispute in regard to the nativity of Indian 
corn. The learned thesis of Baron Humboldt, 
and hosts of other undeniable evidences, among 
which are the following, places thlMoirt be- 
yond cavil. It did not grow iaV part of 
Aula, watered by the Indus, at tho time of 
Alexander the Great's expedition, as it ia not, 
among the producta of that country, mentioned 
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by Nearchua, the commander of the fleet Nei- 
ther ia it noticed by Anian, Diodorus, Colu- 
mella, nor any other ancient author j and cren 
aa late as 1491, the year before Columbus dis- 
covered America, Joan di Cuba, in hU " OrtU 
L " makes no mention or it. It ha* 
in ancient 
l;noraa*lt 
[ In any ancient painting, except In Ame- 
rica. But on this continent, according to Gar- 
cilaso do la Vega, one of the earlieet Peruvian 
historians, the palace gardens of the Incae were 
ornamented with maize in gold and silver, with 
all the grain*, spikes, -talks and leaves ; and, In 




an entire corn-field, of considerable 
representing the maixe in its exact and 
shape — a proof no lew of the wealth of 
the Iucas, than of their veneration of thin im- 
portant grain. As further evidence of the 
American origin of this plant, it may be 
that it is found growing in a wild stak 
the Bocky Mountain*, in North America, to the 
hum d forests of Paraguay ; where, instead of 
having each grain naked, as is always the ease 
after long cultivation, It is completely covered 
with glumes, or husks, as denoted by the en- 
graving on page 243. It la, 



In a state of cultivation, by the aborigines, on 
the island of Cuba, at the time of Its discovery 
by Columbus, as well as in most other places in 
AmericaajMt explored by Europeans. Several 
PeruviaiSBommies, were unwrapt In Philadel- 
phia some years since ; inside the 




to the nativity of this plant, 
by the various appUcationa of 
the noun corn — Saxon corn ; Dutch tocro : Ger- 
man, Danish and Swedish kern — which, abroad, 
is used to distinguish all the cereals, via-, wheat, 
rye, maize, oats, barley, rice, millet, and buck- 
wheat, where that term ia generally added to 
the above, aa wheat-corn, rye-corn, maize-corn, 
barley-corn, etc : whereas. In this country, we 
-ay aa above, wheat, rye, corn, etc, ; and In 
each case, mean the plant as well as the shelled 
grain, aa a field of corn, a sheaf of wheat, a 
of rye, a head of barley. 

time since, in one of the countlea of 
Pennsylvania, a man having been indicted for 
stealing so many bushels of corn, exception 
was taken by his counsel, that this was not a 
perfect description of Indian corn ; the excep- 
tion was, however, overruled by the court, who 
thus decided that, in 
' corn" was the 
corn. 

Zen. the name of the family to which 
belongs was derived from the Greek {•», to live, 
from the grain posse s sing those nutritious qua- 
lities, which are capable of sustaining life. The 
word iimnm, in the Gaelic or Irish, la food. In 
the Lettish and Levonic language, in the north 
of Europe, may* is bread. The French name 
BU <T Indie; the Spanish, Trigo de Indiat; the 
Italian Qrano it India ; and the Portuguese, 
Mtllw da India, are so called from the grain 
having been first introduced from America, 
which, at the time of its discovery was called 
; and the French. BUde Turqvie. ; the 

; 



A'oro; the Dutch or Holland, Turkic* Room; 



Russian, TurakuieUjeb. probably had their ori- 
gin, from the circumstance that maixe was early 
brought to the notice of these countries from 
Turkey. The French, BU <f Eepaane, and the 
Italian Cram Sieiliano, had, no doubt, their 
origin from a similar source. 

Among many cxtracta in regard to the culti- 
vation of Indian corn by the native Americans, 
we select the following by Captain John Smith, 
from his account of the Indians of Virginia. 
" The greatest labor they take is in planting 
their corne, for the country naturally ia over- 
growne with wood. To prepare the ground, 

then doe they scorch the roots with fire, that 
they grow no more. The next yeare, with a 
crooked peece of wood, they beat np the weeds 
by the rootes, and in that mould they plant their 
corne. Their manner is this : they make a hole 
in the earth with a sticke, and into it they put 
foure gralnea of wheate (maize), and two of 
bcanes. These holes they make foure foote one 
from another. Their women and children doe 
continually keep it with weeding, and when it 
is growne middle high, they hill it about like 
a hop-yard. In Aprill they begin to plant, but 
their chiefe plantations is in May, and so they 

plant in April, they reape In August ; for May, 
in September ; for June, In October. Every 
stalke of their corne commonly bearetb two 
ears, some three, seldom any, foure. many bat 
one, and some none. Every eare, ordinarily, 
betwixt 200 and 500 grainee. The 
| greene, bath a eweete juice in it, i 
like sugar cane, which ia the 
that when they gather their greene corne, they 
make the stalkes ; for, as we gather greene pease, 
so doe they their corne, which excelleth their 
old. Their corne they roast in the care greene, 
and bruising it in a mortar of wood with a plot, 
lap It in rowlea In the leaves of their come, 
and so boyle it for a danlic. They also receive 
that corne late planted, that will not ripe by 
roasting In hot ashes, the heat thereof drying 1L 
In winter, they esteemo it being boy led with 
beanea for a rare dish they call faiuorotemena. 
Their old wheat (maize) they first eteepe a' 
night In hot water, in the morning pounding it 
in a mortar. They use a small basket for their 
temmea (aeive), then pound again the great, 
and so separating by dashing their hand into 
the basket, receive the flour in a platter made 
of wood, scraped to that forme with burning 
aad shcls. Tempering this flower with l 
they make it either in cake 
with ashes till they are baked, and 
ing them in faire water, they drie 
with their owne heat ; or else boyle them in 
water, eating the broth with the bread, which 
they call Forurp. The groutes and pieces of the 
remaining, by fanning in a platter or in 
the brannc they boyle three or 
with water, which is an ordinary 
food they call Vnotahomm. But some more 
thriftie than cleanly doe burn the core (cob) of 
the eare to powder, which they call Pmgmmgk. 
mingling that in their meale, but it never tasted 
well in bread nor broth." Rome tribes culti- 
tbe plant in fields of sufficient size to er- 
tetttothenameofagricultnrteta. It™ 
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uudoubUidly highly prized by 
tial article of snpport, and it has been staled thai 
the warriors of the six 
of undertaking journeys of 
in extent, carrying no other food than a little 
meal from parched and pounded corn, relying 
on the forest for meat One tablo spoonful of 
this meal, mixed with a little sugar and water, 
will sustain a warrior for twenty-four hours, 
food. 

plant, or It* grain, frequently en- 
the forma, the ceremonies, and the 
mythologies of many of the Indian tribes, both 
in North and in South America. From accounts 
handed down by the celebrated Incas, it appears 
that the Peruviana cultivated nmu at an early 

year, ago, they consisted of a great number of 
wandering' tribes, who were cruel and bar- 
barous in their habits and customs. About 400 
years before they were conquered by the Span- 
lards an Indian by the name of Inca Marco 
Oapac, of more than ordinary relincment and 
sagacity, succeeded in persuading his fellows 
that be and hi. wife, Mama Oello Hauco, origi- 
nated from the Sun, and ho had descended from 
heaven to instruct and bestow benefits upon 
them, agreeable to the wishes of their father, 
whom he called PaeJtaeamae, (the soul of the 
universe, and sustainer of all things). By hi* 
wisdom he sncceeded in bringing these 

ttal origin. He taught them that his 1_ 
the Sim. traveled every day around the world, 
to discover the wants and necessities of all 
things, that he might apply himself to their 
succor and redress. He also taught them to 
build bouses, to cultivate the soil, raise matze 
and other grains: and his wife instructed the 
women in spinning and weaving cotton and 
wool, to make garments for the men, the chil- 
dren and themselves. From this, Inca Manco 
Capac la supposed to have been the founder of 



direct lineage from his time till they were con- 
quered by the Spaniards, some 400 years after- 
ward. During this period the Peruvians mode 
rapid advancement in wealth, agriculture, and 
the arts. This race of kings made tbeir sub- 
jects believe, that after the universal deluge, 
the sun's rays fell on the island in Lake Titica- 
ca, before they looked upon any other part of 
the world ; thus showing that from that spot 
should first emanate the doctrines of light and 
kuowledgo : that this was the place w here 
Manco Capae and his wife first landed, when 
they proceeded from the San. The Incas and 
all their subjects venerated this spot as a sacred 
and holy piece of ground, and accordingly 
erected upon it a magnificent temple, all plated 
with gold, which was dedicated to their father 
the Sun, to which the Indians from all the pro- 
vinces brought yearly, gold and precious stones. 
The sterile laud of the island was brought to a 
high state of cultivation. They grew upon it 
maize, flax, and other seeds. The produce was 
thrown into the public granaries, and into those 
of the Sun and the king, believing that some 
divine virtue was contained in it, and that it 
would bless aud increase the corn with which 
it was mixed, preserve it from decay, and make 
It better adapted to sustain life ; and that the 
Indian who was so fortunate as to be able to 
get but one grain of this maize tfl. threw into 
his heap, was persuaded to bcnR that be 
should never be in want for bread. During the 
high feast, (hpaerayni held in the first month 
Rttymi, agreeing with our December, no stranger 
to suffered to lodge in Cuzco, to which they 
again all assembled as soon as the festival was 
over, to receive cakes made of maize, and the 
warm blood of a white Alapaca, by Xamrnacu- 
tuu (select virgins), and distributed by certain 
priests, who, in carrying them about in dishes 
of gold, gave each of the Indians one, 
as they delivered it— "If yon do not tv 
the Sun and Inca, this food will bear witness 
against you to yonr ruin ; but if you worship 
them, then their bodies, by this pledge, will be 
united to yours." After which, those who had 
eaten of the cokes promised obedience, and 
thanked the Sun and Inca for their food. In 
the beginning of the month JTatuneuiqui, which 
corresponds to our May, the Peruvians gathered 
their maize, and kept the feast Aymerai. They 
returned home singing from the fields, carrying 
with them a large heap of maize, whioh they 
call Perua, wrapping it up in rich garments. 



where she placed her right hand grew up tac 
bean ; and where she put her left hand, pump- 
kins and squashes ; and where she seated her- 
self on the ground, grew tobacco. Another 
tradition respecting the origin of maize was 
obtained from the Ojibwas, by Mr. Schoolcraft. 
A young man went out in the woods to fast, at 
that period of life when youth la exchanged far 
manhood. He built a lodge of boughs in a se 
eluded place, and painted Mb face of a sombre 
hue. By day he amused himself in walking 
about, looking at the various shrubs and wild 
plants ; and at night he lay down in his bower, 
which, being open, he could look up to the sky. 
He sought a gift from the Master of Life, and 
he hoped It would be something to benefit his 
race. On the third day he became too weak 
to leave the lodge, and as be lay gazing upward, 
he saw a spirit come down in the shape of a 
beautiful young man, dressed in green, and 
having green plumes on his head, who told him 
to arise and wrestle with him, as this was the 
only way in which he could obtain his wishes. 
He did so, and found his strength renewed by 
the effort This visit and the trial of wrestling 
was renewed for four days, the youth feeling at 
each trial that although his bodily strength 
declined, a moral and supernatural energy was 
imparted, which promised him the final victory. 
On the sixth day his celestial visitor spoke to 
him. '• To-morrow," said he, " will be the 
seventh day of your fast, and the last time I 
shall wrestle with you. You will triumph over 
me, and gain your wishes. As soon as you 
have thrown me down, strip off my clothes, and 
bury me on the spot, In soft, fresh earth. When 
you have done this, leave me, but come occa- 
sionally, to visit the place and keep the weeds 
from growing. Once or twice cover me with 
fresh earth. He then departed, but returned 
the next day, and as he had predicted, was 
thrown down. The young man punctually 
.obeyed his instructions in every particular, and 
soon hod the pleasure of seeing the green 
plumes of his sky visitor shooting up through 
the ground. He carefully weeded the earth, 
and kept it fresh aud soft, and in due time was 



imploring the Perua to preserve their harvest 
of maize from any damage that might chance 
to befal it, and also to canse that to grow pros- 
perously, which they should next plant. Last, 
their sorcerers consulted their god whether the 
Perm could last till the next year ; and If they 
did not answer In the affirmative, they carried 
it Into the fields, and burned or parched It, 
with the view of making a new Perua, which 
they bore to tbeir granaries in great triumph, 
and mingled it with other corn. 

the seeds of the plants they cultivate 
presented by the Great Spirit :— that on a cer- 
tain occasion the Great Spirit bad descended to 
this earth in the form of a beautiful squaw; 
that where she first touched the ground with 
few f ~t. there sprung up the Indian corn; 



gratified by beholding I 
ing with its yellow fruit, and gracefully waiving 
its green leaves and yellow tassels in the wind. 
He then Invited his parents to the spot, to be- 
hold the new plant. " It is Mondamin," replied 
his father, " it is the spirit's grain." They im- 
mediately prepared a feast, and invited their 
friends to partake of it ; auJ this Is the origin 
of Indian corn. 

One of the grand features In the history of 
Indian corn, was its introduction into Ireland 
to supply the place of the potatoe during the 
famine of 1847. Of course, its original fetro 
auction Into Europe, probably dates back to 
the days of Columbus ; but in Great Britain, 
until within a few years, little attention has 
been paid to its use or culture. A most amusing 
and In many respects Instructive, work was 
years since by William Cobbet, 
the merits of Indian corn, whose sanguine 
upon the subject of its Introduction as a 
field crop into England, led him gtafher than 
most people have been inclined ttMsBompany 
him. It was remarked that Cobbet was corn- 
mad at one time. He saw too soon by twenty 
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He wrote tbout Indian com — 
planted Indian com— ate Indian com — raised 
Indian com — made paper of Indian corn husks, 
and printed a book from the Indian com paper." 

■esents a very minute and intercst- 
of various manipulations which 
must be attended to by the com grower, before 
the grain la ready for market, as well as very 
particular directions for tnrning the produce to 
the bent and most profitable account In domes- 
tic economy. At the Great Exhibition in Lon- 
don, in 1851, among the many specimens of 
urts of the world, there 



island, which gave evidence that the British 
nation are rapidly becoming convinced of the 
great value of this cereal. During the last two 
or three yean, the Royal Consort, Prince Al- 
bert, has devoted much attention to the subject, 
in which he has been ably assisted by Mr. Cauld- 
well, of Wisconsin, who was called to Europe 
expressly for the purpose. 

The first successful attempt of Europeans in 
North America to cultivate this grain, was made 
by the English at James river, in Virginia, in 
l«0a The colonists sent over by the London 
company adopted the mode then practiced bv 
the Indians, which, with son 



I pursued ever since. The 
thirty or forty acres were broken up and planted 
by the colonists near Jamestown. The yield at 
* that time is represented to have been from two 
hundred to more than a thousand fold. In 

the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and instructed them 
how corn should be planted, and the manner in 
which the ground should be manured with ale- 
wives. The colonists planted twenty acres with 
com, and six with barley and peas. The com 
produced well, but the other two failed. The 
same year Edward Winalow and Stephen Hop- 
kins visited the Indians at Namaaket, in Middle- 
borough, who received them with great joy, 
and regaled them with bread, called mmnmi, 
made of Indian com. In 1C29, the yield at M as 
eachusctts Bay, was from two hundred to five 
hundred to one. Thirteen gallons of seed gave 
fifty-two hogsheads of com, of seven bushel* 
each. The returns in many of our Western 
States, during their first settlement, have been 
most prolific : in Illinois, and one or two other 
States, the first yields of Indian corn, have in 
many instances been a thousand-fold. 
; The wide and wonderful climatic, range of 
Indian com la due, In part, to a peculiar elas- 
ticity of the plant, different from that con- 
trolling la adaptation In almost every other, 
and which admits Its compression within a very 
brief period of growth. It seems to be restricted 
to b«t one condition, rigidly, which is the tem- 
perature of the period In which it ripens ; and 
this is less than that required for every other 
plant, for the growth of which the same tem- 
perature is necessary. The three summer 
months are the extent of this requirement of 
time (two months often suffices), and the ther- 
mal distribution on this continent is such, that 
every portion of It, almost to the limit of cul- 



mer heal!*' The most important exception Is a 
narrow line on the Pacific coast, and to this 
there is a general addition of some of the more 
considerably elevated localities in mountainous 



portions. Even in the valley of the Red river 
uf the North, at the 61st parallel of latitude, 
■mall variety may be successfully grown : and 
in the St Lawrence valley the same cultivation 
may be carried to the 47 th parallel. 

Although undoubtedly all derived by culti- 
vation from the same parentage— the Wild, or 
Rocky mountain com— there is an almost in- 
credible number of varieties at present pro- 
duced on various ports of this continent, ex 
hibiting many grades of sice, color and con- 
formation. Annexed we present outline sketches 
of alwut twenty varieties, embracing from the 
original to the most improved qualities. Mr. 
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wxl 1 Original Wild or I 
, Bic«Corn 



J*r<* } WhiU Flint. 
TuKiran. 
Ohio Whit* Flint. 
Ksnlutajr Whit*. 
Virginia Golden. 
King PhlUp. 

ItuMle »li*d eqrhl-nmd Yttlo*. 

Impnrad Potior. 
Ohio Dent. 

*-i(;ht-rowfd Yellow. 
UUxkI It«d. 
New Mexican RUrk 
Oregon Shoe Peg. 
(iiiuula Kip Com. 



P. A. Brown, in his interesting thesis on this 
subject, presents a large classification, embrac- 
ing over fifty varieties. It is an interesting 
fact, that the rows of grains on a cob, however 



numerous or limited, always present even num- 
bers. The varieties best adapted for the middle 
and southern States are the large white and 
yellow Gourd seed* ; the yellow Shoe-peg or 
Oregon, and the New Mexican and North 



and eastern States, the improved King Philip, 
or Eight-rowed yellow ; Twelve-rowed Dutton ; 
the large Golden and White-flints ; the Tusca- 
rora ; the Mammoth sweet, and the Stowell late 
green, are particularly deserving of culture. 
We have lately observed most glowing accounts 
of the. Wiandot, a white-flint variety, said to be 
most prolific in Its yield— producing half-a- 
dozen stalks from each grain, and several ears 
upon each stalk. Indeed, it has been stated 
that twenty-eight sound full ears were gathered 
from one plant. A new dwarf variety, called 
forty Oayt' Maitt, from the south of Spain, 
reputed once to have ripened high up in the 
Alps In forty days after planting, was distributed 
by the Agricultural department or the Patent 
Office during the last year. The object of in- 
troducing this variety among us, was on ac- 
count of its quick growth, early maturity, and 
sweet flavor in the green state, as well as the 
delicacy of the flavor of the bread made from its 
meaL Beside, it appears to be well adapted to 
the high latitudes and elevated valleys in many 
parts »f the country, where other kinds of corn 
will not thrive, and with a chance of crossing 
it with the larger sorts, to which it might 
impart in a degree its qualities of early ripen- 
ing, if not of taste. 

Mr. John Lorain, In his "Practice of Hus- 
bandry," says : — '• There are five original 
corns in use for field planting in the middle 
and southern States, to wit, the big white and 
yellow, the lKtlo white and yellow, and the 
white Virginia gourdseed. The cobs of the two 
first-mentioned are thich and long, the grains 
are much wider than deep, and where the rows 
of grains meet and unite with each other, their 
sides fall off almost to nothing. This gives the 
outside of the grain a circular form ; and com- 
municatee to the ear an appearance something 
liko a fluted column. This formation greatly 
diminishes the size of the end* and sides of the 
grains, and is the cause of the hard flinty corns 
being less prodnctive, in proportion to the 
length and thickness of their cobs, than the 
gourdseed corn. As the little white and yellow 
are formed much in the same way, and the cobs 
arc considerably smaller, they arc still less pro- 
dnctive than the big white and 
ripen earlier. The grain of the 
kinds are very firm, and without indenture in 
the outside ends. The two smaller kinds seem 
to be still more hard and solid than the larger ; 
and ibe color of the little yellow, deeper than 
that of the big. The ears of the Virginia gourd- 



thick, as that of the big white and yellow ; but 
the formation of the grain makes the ear very 
thick. They frequently produce from thirty to 
thirty-two, and sometimes thirty-six rows of 
very long narrow grains, of a soft, open texture. 
These grains are almost flat at the outside end, 
are also compactly united born the. cob to the 
bui face of the car, without any of that fluted 
appearance, between the rows of grain, which 
causes the flinty com to be much less prod ac- 
tive in proportion to the sue of the ears. The 
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gourdseed ripens later than any other, but is 
by for Um most productive. It is Invariably 
white, onlem it has ban mixed with the yellow 
flinty earns : then it Is called the yellow gourd- 
seed, and too many farmers consider it and 
most other mixture* original corns. I have 
often beard of original yellow gourdseed corn ; 
bat after taking much trouble to investigate 
the feet, ooold never find Anything more than 
a mirtare. So frequent arc mixtures of thi* 
kind, that I have never examined a field of 
corn (where great care had been taken to select 
the seed), which did not exhibit evident truces 
of all the corns iii use for general field planting, 
others that are not need for this 
None can be longer or more readily 
traced than the gourd-seed. If the smallest 
perfectly natural indenture appears In the grain 
of the hardest corn, these grains, with their 
may be grown, until a perfectly 
is obtained, bo their color 
In the northerly division of 
the United States they frequently plant the 
small Canada corns. Theso art solid and very 
early, bat have been generally thought too 
small to be very productive, and are seldom 
planted In fields where the larger corns ripen, 
orns, and others, which are still much 
and earlier, are grown by many for 
tailing, or roasting while green. The 
Canadian corn plant is considerably smaller 
than the corn plants generally in use for field 
planting. It is also productive in ear*. There- 
fore, the intervals, as well as the clusters In the 
row, might be closer together. If the soil were 
•swell manured for this kind of corn as is done 
for the larger corns (when the former Is well 
informed and able to do it), very valuable crops 
may be obtained from it : particularly if it 
were only slightly mixed with the gourd-*eed 
corn. There are also red, blue and purple 
corns, bat none of these are need for field plant- 
ing ; still, having been introduced, they, too, 
often appear in our fields, either in their native 
colors, or in variegated or enameled grains. 
The leaves of the plant are also variegated 
from the name cause. Tt is (aid that a good 
purple die is formed by using the purple corns 
for the purpose ; and the stalks and leaves of 
this plant are purple, or a shade between that 
color and green. I have also seen corn with 
red stalks and leaves, but mixed with more or 
less green. As novelty and other causes have 
Introduced neb a great variety into our fields, 
they will continue to appear in them until 
generally give more attention to the 
of maize, and see the necessity of 
growing out inferior kinds, so for as it may be 
practicable. Although they may bo divided 
almost ad mfoutum, they cannot be entirely 
eradicated ; they may, however, be readily re- 
duced and kept under, so as not to do any ma- 
te the crops, provided the culti- 
very carefully and annually selects his 
seed. It may be from the latent remains of 
these mixed varieties that nature, from com- 
bining causes, sometimes produces plants and 
animals tnorc perfect than the classes from 
which they sprang I" 
To produce cheap corn on poor land, one 
idarstanding of what ele- 
of the crop air and water will furnish, 
and what they cannot supply. It should he 



remembered, that the atmosphere I* precisely 
the Bnme over ground which yields one hundred 
bushels corn per acre, that it is over that which 
produces only five bushels per acre. Now, the 
whole matter which forms the stems, roots, 
leaves, cobs, and needs of com, where the crop 
is one hundred bushels per acre, is not part and 
parcel of the soil. A harvest equal to fifty 
bushels per acre, can bo obtained without con- 
suming over ten per cent, of earth as compared 
with tho weight of the crop. No plant can 
imbibe more of tho substance of the soil tliau 
is dissolved In water, or rendered gaseous by 
the decomposition of mold. The quantity of 
matter dissolved, whether organic or inorganic, 
during the few weeks in which corn plants 
organize too bulk of their solids, is small. 
From ninety-three to ninety-seven parts of the 
dry matter in a mature, perfect plant, includiug 
it» seeds, cobs, sterns, leaves and roots, are car- 
bon and the elements of water. It is not only 
an Important, bat an exceedingly Instructive 
fact, that the most effective fertilizers known 
in agriculture, are those that least abound in 
the elements of water and carbon. The no- 
leached dry excrements of dung-hill fowls and 
pigeons, have five times the fertilizing power, 
on all cereal plants, that the dry dung of a 
grass fed cow has, although the latter has Ave 
times more carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen per 
lOOJhs., than the former. Although it is desira- 
ble to apply to the soil in which corn is to 
grow, as much of the organized carbon and 
water as one conveniently oan, yet, where fer- 
tilizers have to be transportad many miles, it 
is important to know that so much of the 
manure as would form tool if carefully burnt, 
can best bo spared. The Bame ia true of those 
elements in manure, which form vapor or water, 
when the fertihmer decomposes in the ground. 
Corbouio acid and nascent hydrogen, evolved 
In rotting stable man ore, are truly valuable 
food for plants, and perform important chemi- 
cal office* in the soil ; but they are, neverthe- 
less, not so indispensable to the economical 
production of crops, as available nitrogen, 
potash, silica, magnesia, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus. These elements of plants being less 
abundant In plants, and quite indispensable in 
forming corn, cotton, and every other product 
of the soil, their artificial supply in guano, 
poudrette, and other highly concentrated fer- 
tilizers, adds immensely 10 the harvest, through 
the aid of a small weight of matter. If a 
moiety of the elements of bread and meat, 
trait and garden vegetable*, annually con- 
sumed by the twenty-ebzLit millions of people 
in the United States, and then thrown sway, 
were judiciously applied to the produce of the 
grain crops, the yearly profits accruing would 
be many millions of do'lars. In all sections 
where corn is worth thirty cents, and over, a 
bushel, great benefits may be realized by the 
skillful manufacture and nee of poudrette. 
This article is an inoderous compound of the 
most valuable constituents of human food and 
clothing. It is the raw material of the crops. 
Although it is unneccwiary to restore to corn- 
fields all the matter removed in the crops, yet 
to maintain ita fertility, at least a small portion 
of each seed should be carried back to the soil, 
to make good its loss by the harvest, 
of floor or meal Mat to ma 



pounds), there are not for from 186 pounds of 
carbon, and the elements of water. When a 
bird cuts wheat or corn, there is reason to 
believe from actual experiment, that over eighty 
per cent, of the food escapes into the atmos- 
phere through its capacious longs, in the pro- 
gress of respiration ; and yet the 
cent of guano left, will 




guano, which has been erposed to the weather 
for ages, often gives an Increaso in the crop of 
wheat e<]ua! to three pounds of seed to one of 
fertilizer ; while it has given a gain of i 
to one of com, and fifty to one of | 
nipt • Chemists have asccrtalne 
exi>elk'd from the lungs of man, and his domes- 
tic animals, In breathing, contains one hundred 
times more carbonic acid, than it possessed 
when It entered the organs of respiration. 
While carbon In bread, meat, potatoes grass, 
bay, and straw, consumed by warm-blooded 

animal?, constantly passing out of the 

as carbonic acid gas, the elements of < 
( uxygen and hydrogen) are also escaping from 
the longs in the form of vapor, which in cold 
weather is often visible. Over fifty per cent 
of the solids consumed by man and beast, is 
thus thrown Into the atmosphere by a slow, 
continuous combustion, which generates animal 
heat These elements of the fanner's crops foil 
upon his cultivated fields, in the form of rain 
and dew. Hence, a pig or Other animal, eats 
one hundred pounds of corn, and voids by tho 
bowels and kidneys forty pounds of the 

one buudred pounds of com again. Even this, 
forty per cent of the elements of corn may be 
reduced one-half by skillful fermentation, by 
which carbon and the elements of water arc 
still farther removed; then reproduce an 
amount of grain equal to the original. 

they have never met a satisfactory analysis of 
Indian corn, and it must be admitted that, In 
this particular, an extensive field of operations 
remains unexplored. The following Is one of 
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making one hundred parte In all. In other 
words, w« mny say on the authority of Doctor 
Dana, of Lowell, there are in it, of— 

Vat 

rv 

w»t«r SOO 

Salt* 1.81— 10O 

A glance will show bow greatly the fat-form- 
ing prinoipb* predominate, showing there is 
hardly any substance which yields so much liar 
the support of human life. 

Perhaps the most valuable scientific treat in? 
on the chemical composition of com, Is the 
production of Dr. J. H. Salsbnry, and for which 
he was awarded by the New York Slate Agri- 
cultural Society, a premium of $300. From it 
wo select the following ?— A corn-plant, fifteen 
days after the seed was planted, cut on the 3d 



(196 of Jane, close to the ground, gave of- 
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calatcvl <kr 

By tbe ahrvr figures, 11 will be «fn that nearly 
cent of tbe young plant la water ; 
in proportion to lb* dry matter, the 
of earthy minerals which remains as 
ash, when the plant ia burned, U large. This 
excess of water continue? for many week*. 
Thus, on the 6th of July, thirty-three days after 
planting, tbeir relations stood tbns :— 

Water HUM 

Drr mlltr. 

Aah e»iru l» t»<l dry 
(Aah osrr «li«.) 

Before green, succulent food of this character 
la At to give to cows, oxen, mules or horses, it 
should be partly dried. Plants that contain 
from seventy to seventy-fire per cent, of water, 
need no curing before eating. The young stalk, 
cut July 12th, gave over eighty-four per cent, 
of water. Such food giren for soiling, with- 
out drying, will be likely to scour an animal, 
and give It the colic. The root at this time 
(July 12) gave of— 
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Ash of the whole plant above tbe ground, 6.77 
grains ; amount of ash in all below tbe ground. 
8.93 grain,. So late as July 26th, tbe propor- 
tion of water in the stalk was ninety-four per 
cent, and tbe ash calculated dry was 17.66 per 
cent. The plant gained 2136.96 grains in 
weight, In a week, preceding the 6th of Sep- 
tember. This was equal to a gain of 12.70 
grains per hour. Tbe rapid growth of corn- 
plants, when the beat, light and moisture, as 
well as the soil, are favorable, is truly wonder 
ful. A deep, rich, mellow soil. In which the 
roots can freely extend a great distance, in 
depth and laterally, Is what the corn-grower 
should provide for his crop. Tbe perviousness 
of river bottoms contribute* largely to the 
productiveness of this cereal. A compact clay, 
which excludes alike air, water and roots, for- 
bidding all chemical changes, Is not the soil 
for corn. When farmers sell corn soon after it 
Is ripe, there Is considerable gain in not keeping 
it long o dry and shrink in weight Corn 
grown by Mr. Salsbury, which was ripe by the 
18th of October, then contained thirty-seven 
per cent, of water, which is twenty-five per 

yield. The means of many experiments tried 
by the writer, has been a loss of twenty per 
cent in moisture between new and old corn. 

The butts of corn-stalks contain the most 
water, and the husk or shack the least, when 
fully matured and not dried. The latter have 
about thirty per cent of dry matter, when 
chemically desiccated. Dr. Salsbury gives the 
following as the composition of tba ash of the 
i at different stages t— 
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The above figures disclose some interesting 
facts. It will be seen thnt tbe increase of silica 
or flint, in tbe leaf, is steadily progressive from 
1 H per cent, July 19th, to 68.65 per cent, Octo- 
ber 18th. Flint is substantially the botrmrth of 
all grasses. If one were to analyse tbe bones of 
a calf when a day old, again when thirty days 
of age, and when a year old, the Increase o 
phosphate of lime in its skeleton would be aim 
ilar to that witnessed in the leaves and stems 
of corn. In the early stages of the growth 
of maire, Its leaves alwund In phosphates ; but 
after tbe seeds begin to form, the phosphates 
leave tbe tissues of the plant in other parts, 
and concentrate In and around the germs or 
chits of the seeds. On the 23d August, the ash 
of tbe whole stalk contained 19 J per cent of 
and on tbe 1Mb October, only 16.15 
In forming tbe cobs of this plant 
otash is drawn from tbe sulk; 
as It decreases from X,M per cent, August 
16th, to 24.69 per cent, October 18th. When 
tbe plant la growing fast, its roots yield an ash 
which contains less than one per cent of lime ; 
but after this development is nearly completed 
the roots retain, or perhaps regain from the 
plant above, over 4i per cent of this mineral. 
Soda figures as high as from twenty to thirty- 
one per cent In the aah obtained from the 
corn roots. Ripe seed gave tbe following 
results in their aah : — 

Carbonic nci.I tram 

aUJca 0.8*0 

lt,mph,M9 <*M 4B 210 

Uw 0,07* 

M s gs ills 17 800 

P'.Um*. 28 116 
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■ ■•»..........,, 
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HUM 
Of lime 

than is usually found in the ash of this grain. 
It is, however, never so abundant as magnesia : 
and Professor Emmons has demonstrated that 
the best corn lands in the State of New York 
contain a considerable quantity of magnesia. 
All experience, as well as all chemical re- 
searches, go to prove that 
rlc acid are 
tion of maize. 

By a very ingenious method, first discovered 
by Mr. A. A. Hayes, of Roxbury, and Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
it will be found that If a watery solution of 
bloc vitriol (milptiAtfl of copper) be Applied to 
a keraal of corn, longitudinally uplit. the gvrtn 
or " chit" only, becomes colored green, thereby 
beautifully defining the limits of the phos- 
phates, by tbe formation of phosphate of cop- 
per. Tbe same method may be applied to all 

of recent rege- 
olly seeds, and 
thus define the parts containing phosphoric 
acid. If a grain of corn be split open, as above 
described, and thrown Into a solution of sul- 
phydrate of ammonia, tbe chit will soon be 
changed to a dark Alvs color, which arises 
from the change of the salts of Iron Into a sul- 
phate of that metal ; a dark-colored matter 
forming with the ammonia, turns the vegeta- 
ble coloring matter yellow, and the two colon 
combined produced an olive. By preparing 
specimens of corn, or other grain, as above. 



limits of tbe starch and dextrine will be dis- 
tinctly defined — the iodine striking an intense 
blue with the starch, and a deep port wine red 
with the dextrine ; so that from this test a rich 
violet will indicate tbe presence of both the 
starch and dextrine in the grain. If the oil be 
extracted from tbe transparent, horny part of 
the corn, by means of alcohol or ether, tbe 
tincture of iodine will show the presence of 
starch In that part of the grain associated with 
the gluten. By 

extent and precise limits of its 
iron, dextrine, starch, and oil. and form by the 
eye an approximate estimate of their relative 
proportion of these ingredients. Among i 
curious results of these experiments, by 
Jackson, is the proof that the relative | 



propriating power of each species or variety ; 
for an ear of corn being selected which had cm 
it two different kinds, namely, the Tuscaront 
and a variety of sweet corn, and these seeds 
being slit Into and Immersed in the i 
Hon, soon gave evidence of mi 

the other variety. Now, since tbe kernals came 
from the same ear, and grew side by side, they 
obtained unequal quantities of phosphates from 
the same sap, derived from the same soil. A 
crop of sweet corn will take twice as much of 
tbe phosphates as the other variety, and, con- 
sequently, will soon exhaust the soil of them ; 
and also, If the soil is deficient, win require 
more phosphates. Some interesting facts will 
also be noticed In tbe variable proportions of 
phosphates in different varieties of tbe 
species of grain, and the great preponde 
of them In Indian corn, beyond what is con- 
tained in the smaller grains, like barley, oats, 
and wheat— a fact that seems to explain their 
peculiar properties as food for animals : the 
more highly phosphatic grains lieing more 
likely to surcharge the system of adult animals 
with bony matlt-r, producing concretiona of 
phosphate of lime, like those resulting from 
gout, remaps inai silliness oi ine joints, ana 
lameness of tbe feet, common in horses fed too 
freely with corn, may be accounted for by this 
preponderance of tbe phosphates. Young ani- 
mals cannot fail to derive more osseous matter 
from corn than other food. With regard to the 
relative proportions of starch in tbe 

Tuacarora contains tbe most, but does not eon- 
tain either gluten or oil. The same may be 
said of the New Mexican black. Bice corn and 
pop corn contain the least starch and the most 
oil. There is a great difference in the mode of 
distribution of the oily and glutenous parts of 
corn ; many of the southern varieties having it 
on the sides of their elongated seeds, while tbe 
starch projects qnite through the grain to its 
summit, and by its contraction and drying, 
produces the peculiar pits, or depressions in 
those varieties known tinder the name of 
" The horny or flinty portions of corn, 
viewed In tbeir sections under a good 
microscope, will be found to consist of a great 
number of six-tided cells, filled with a fixed oil, 
which has been successfully employed for the 
purpose of illumination. On this oil depend! 

n; 
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kernalB are heated to a temperature sufficiently 
high to decompose the oil. a sudden explosion 
takes place, and every cell is ruptured by the 
expansion of gaseous matter arising from the 
decomposition of the oil and the formation of 
carburetted hydrogen gas, such as is sometimes 
used in lighting large cities, the grain being 
completely evolnted and folded back, or turned 
inside out. This property is remarkably strong 
in the pop-corn, and is common, in a greater 
or less degree, in all kinds of com that abound 
in oil ; hot these varieties, destitute of a horny 
covering, as the Toscarora, will not pop 
under any circumstances whatever. This 
I in corn is one of considerable import- 
so far as regards facility of digestion ; 
for, after the decomposition or extraction ot 
this oil, it is more readily digested by man, 
though less fattening to animals. One impor- 
tant use of the oil in corn is undoubtedly to 
prevent the rapid decomposition of the kernals 
I sown in the soil, and to retain a portion 
until needed by the 
plant, and is always the last portion of the 
grain taken np. It also serves to keep meal 
from souring, as it has been observed that a flint- 
corn meal will keep sweet for years, even when 
put up in large quantities, without being kiln- 
dried, while the meal of the Toscarora will 
become sour in a very short time. The colors 
of Indian corn usually depend on that of the 
upper dermis, or hull, and sometimes on that of 
the oil. If the upper dermis be transparent, 
the color may depend either on the oil or the 
combined particles of which the corn is com- 
posed ; but if the whole is opaque, the grain will 
present the same color. For instance, the vel- 
low color of the Golden Sioux is derived from 
the yellow color of the ofl ; and the Rhode 
Inland white-Hint com, from the colorless par- 
ticles of its starch and oil, which are distinctly 
seen through its transparent hull ; but red, 
Mack and blue corn, owe their lively hues to 
the color* of their upper dermis, and not the oil. 

i of oil in corn, as far as it has 
is from an entire absence 
to It per cent, according to the varieties 
employed. In the manufacture of whiskey the 
oil is saved during the fermentation, as It sepa- 
rates and rises to the surface. One hundred 
bushels of corn yields from fifteen to sixteen 
gallons of oil. When corn is hulled by means 
of potash ley, a portion of the oil Li converted 
Into soap and the upper dermis becomes 
detached. The caustic alkali aim liberates 
ammonia from the mucilage around the germ. 
Oily corn makes a dry kind of bread, and is not 
siently adhesive to raise well without an 
of rye or other floor. The oil is 
ito animal fat by a slight 
change of composition, and as we have previ- 
ously observed, serves an excellent purpose for 
fattening poultry, cattle, and swine. Starch 
also is changed into fat, as well as the carbona- 
ceous substances of animals, and daring 
Its slow combustion In the circulation, gives 
out a portion of the heat of animal bodies ; 
while, in its altered state, it goes to form a 
part of the living frame. Dextrine and sugar 
net In a similar manner, as a compound of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen. From the pho»- 



of the 



solid and fluid parts of the body, arc in a great 
measure, derived. The salts of iron go to the 
blood— and these constitute an essential por- 
tion of it, whereby it is enabled by successive 
alterations of its degrees of oxidation during 
the circulation through the lungs, arteries, 
extreme vessels and veins, to convey oxygen to 
every part of the body. 

to disease and various insect destroyers. In an 
article on Wheat, published In the Jane num- 
ber of the present volume, we gave some infor- 
mation in regard to parasitic fungi, and also in 
reference to the weevil, moth and other insects, 
great destruction to grain, in all its 
and in the seed, to, and in 
the seed again. A portion of oar state- 
ment (more particularly that regarding 
the insects) will readily apply to Indian 
corn. Still we have thought proper to 
here make more especial reference to 
most destructive to 

All 

decisive injury to the plants which 
they infest ; but the maize brand, among 
all kinds of smut found In our cultivated 
pwfi, produces the greatest and most 
extensive local transformations. It at- 
tacks all the parenchymatous organs of 
the corn-plant, and in 
pletely 
ever, aj 

arc the parts which it most especially 
aflecta. The leaves no longer furnish the 
great parenchymatous masses necessary 
for their development, and usually it 
their lowest parts, or in the 
but Its 
id it 

organs only brand-bladders of the size of 
a popy seed to a pea. In all the paren- 
chymatous organs, however, it develops 
itself in the form of masses ; and in 
good soli, and in actual cultivation of 
com, it has been observed forming bladders of 
the size of a child's head. Its development is a 
peculiar one, as it forces out great masses of 
cellular tissue, formed from the tissue of the 
mother plant, and similar in formation to the 
latter. Some parts of the organs affected by 
the brand, swell and become white. The green 
color and compact formation of the outer skin 
gradually passes into a soft watery tissue of a 
silky luster, the skin of which allows the large 
cellular formation to be seen through it by the 
naked eye. If we more closely examine this 
pathological product, we find that it consists of 
tolerably large tender-walled substances, the 
cells of which, like that of the normal vegetable 

cellular kernel striking on the side. In each of 
these cells, at a later period, is secreted a shiny, 
granulous substance, which Is yellowish and 
afterward brownish, in which, still later, the 
brand is developed. Professor Meyen, who ex- 
amined this brand most catefully, says ;— « At 
first is seen In the large and juicy cells of the 
maize plant, or especially In the pathological 
cellular substance, the above-mentioned little 
deposits of slime, which are produced on the in- 
ner surface of the cellular walls. From these, 



and branching structures, which already exhibit 
a plant-like form, and which by their later 
changes more clearly evidence the same. These 
truly parasitic formations ore in the beginning 
colorless, almost entirely transparent, and only 
under strong magnifying power exhibit a fine- 
grained, organized structure In their tender, 
slimy substance ; but soon it is 

boughs of this little 
oat ; and In Individual coses, yet 
developed, branches and twigs stand 
closely crowded together. At the same time 
with this branching, the fibers are already 
partially separated Into small globular bodies, 
at the base and sometimes at the 




point of the fibers ; bat, for the most part, their 
little side branches unit separate off themselves. 
Many fibers are wholly changed Into little 
brunches In a wreathed form, which still hang 
together. They are originally ellipaoldal, and 
then become more or less globular ; are at first 
of a yellowish and afterward of a brownish 
color, and at last, brown. But they likewise 
separate themselves from the branches pro- 
ducing them, and often before they have 
reached the normal size, which follows after 
their separation, as it were, by a sort of after- 
ripening. By and by, all the fibers fall away 
grains of brand; by and by, 
of the diseased vegetable sub- 
is destroyed ; and if we carefully cnt 
through lengthwise the brand-bladders not yet 
opened or sprung apart, we find that the 
white cellular substance appears to be Inter- 
woven with irregular masses of brand, partially 
Isolated and In the form of cells; the 



which still 

white sheath-walls and cells, or, better described, 
deficiencies, the hollow space of which Is titled 
with the dark brown brand. By and by, this 
remains of the cellular tissue, constituting 
sheath-walls, becomes absorbed, and only the 
outer skin of the brand-bladder continues stand- 
ing ; but it begin, likewise to be colored red- 
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dull or stuuUy, to become wrinkled or in fold*, 
to dry up, and finally to tear open, by which 
the substance of the brand-spores la emptied, 
a* it were, sown out This specie, of 
degenerations of parti 
organs of the mother plants 
On the stalk it forms irregular rounded brand 
bladders very greatly differing in size. On the 
female blossoms, it never attacks all the blos- 
soms of an ear ; the blossoms of the top of the 
car are, for the most part, more exposed lo the 
brand than those at the base. Often those 
fruit bods that stand at the very tip, and fre- 
quently only the basilar ones, are diseased. 
Here the brand attacks only the fruit-knot, 
and change* it directly into a brand-bladder ; 
so that indeed a person may find on the latter 
•till the remains of a wasted pi»tlL Bat the 
rachis itself I have never found entirely gone. 
More frequently it seizes on the busk-leaves, 
and then changes the whole ear or the fruit- 
bearing branch, into an organ not unlike a 
pine-apple ; it thickens all the leave*, and forms 
them similar to the scales of a fir cone. But in 
blossoms the brand seize* on the re- 
and on the anthers, more rarely the 
petals, and changes all these organs Into white, 
curllng-up, easily bent brand-bladders, one to 
three lines thick, and often two or three inches 
long, which are likewise white, and of a beau- 
tifully silky luster, slightly tinged with red at 
the tip, and on the side springing up to let open 

e, are globular, but are very frequently like- 
ellipsoidal; in a ripe state they are 
brown. The sporeeklna are covered with little 
warts, and on many spores may be observed a 
dark point in the middle, the little openings by 
which they are fastened to the fibrous bear- 




Uora Worm : showing Uw m. .Hi, caterpillar, 



where, out of several fields 
one was found in which every third or fourth 
plant was not more or less injured. The worms, 
when fully grown, are an inch in length, and 
vary much in color and markings — some being 
brown, others green, striped with brown, and 
of all the intermediate shades. The body in 
sparingly clothed with short hairs, which arise 
from numerous black spots, or warts, on each 
segment ; and on each side Is a yellow, or 
lighter-colored, longitudinal stripe. The young- 
er caterpillars are of a reddish color, and simi- 
larly striped, and marked with numerous black 
spots; and it must here be remarked that 
there is a striking resemblance between the 



0.000340 Paris inch. This species always impairs 
«ome blossoms as soon as it is seated in the ear. 
while the other blossoms standing near bear 
good ripe kernels. The brand-bladders can 
be very easily removed from the living plants, 
by cutting them out ; only this must be done 
as timely as possible, In order that in cutting 
them out, the bladders may not scatter their 
powder, and thus a future crop of bran not be 
prevented." 

As before remarked, many of the insects in- 
jurious to wheat, are, in like manner, desrrue- 
ti ve to corn. From a late article by Mr. Towns- 
end Glover, who, a short 
various sections of the southern states, to learn 
of the ravages, habits, and means of extirpat- 
ing the insects that prey upon certain crops, we 
extract a portion of the following: — The corn- 
worm (Ihliotha) Is produced from an egg de- 
posited as early as June by a yellowish-colored 
moth, either In the silk or upon the apex of the 
ear of corn when in the milky stale ; and as it 
appears to be Incapable of feeding upon the 
grain when once hardened, it is mostly from 
among such as arc termed " roasting ears." The 
worm, or caterpillar, at first almost impercep- 
tible, increases in size with great rapidity. It 
scarcely shelters itself by the 
and rain, and feeds with great 
the milky and tender grains at the end of the 
cob. The destruction caused by this insect is 
much greater than has generally been supposed. 



leads to the supposition that they ultimately will 
prove to lie the same Insect, altered In color by 
the food on which they feed. Experiments 
strengthen this supposition : several worms 
taken from the bolls of a cotton plant, in confine- 
ment with fresh bolls and an ear of corn in the 
milky 




from the exuded tap favors such a growth. 
Thus, decay and destruction rapidly progress, 
hidden from the eye of the nnsuspecting plan- 
ter. It has been stated, that the corn-worm 

to the tassel, or silk, making its appearance at 
irregular intervals. The young warm devours 
the ends of this, near the crown of the ear, and 
consequently leaves many spaces vacant, where 
the communication between the silk and the 
unimprcgnated germ, is thus cut off from the 
supply of polen necessary to perfect the seed. 




Kit 1 



The "bill-bug," or •'corn-borer," (»pW 
phonu T) is from four to six tenths of an inch in 
length, and of a reddish-brown, or reddish- 
black color. The head is furnished with a long 
trunk or bill, hence its common name. It Is 
very destructive to com, in many parte of the 
south and south-west, and is thus spoken of by 



a nutriment more adapted to their taste. After 
casting and renewing their skin several times, 
when they have attained their largest size, they 
cease feeding, desert the ear, and descend by 
the plant into the earth, where, by constantly 
twisting their bodies back and forth, they work 
out a cavity, adapted to their size, of an oval 
shape. By gluing together the particles of 
earth with a viscid gum, or silk, which issues 
from the mouth, they form a rough cocoon, in 
which the caterpillar sheds its last skin, and 
changes into a shining brown chrysalis. This, 
in the early brood, changes again into the 
••miller," in the course of a few 
about an inch and 
a half across the expanded wings, which are of 



on the Pedee river, was greatly injured by 
it :— " The perfect insect eats into the stalk of 
the corn, either below, or just at the surface of 
the ground, where it deposits its egg. After 
changing into a grub, the insect remains in the 
stalk devouring the substance, until it trans- 
same cavity in thestalk occupied by the grub. 
It makes its appearance the following spring in 
a perfect state, again to deposit its egg at the 
foot of the young corn plants. These insects 
destroy the main stem, or shoots, thus causing 
nickers to spring up, which usually produce no 
grain, or it any, of very Inferior quality to 
that of the general yield. Swam! 
or low grounds, are the places most 
rally attacked." These bill-bugs] are also 
common in Alabama, and Arkansas, but 
their numbers have been greatly decreased, 
by pulling up the roots of the com, after 
the crops have been housed, piling then; 
up in heaps, and burning the whole mas*. 
Perhaps quick lime, applied in layers to the 
corn-stalks and roots, would destroy them 



a tawnoy yellow color ; the upper pair are the heaps heat and decompose, which would 



banded with two or more bars, or rows of 
spots, and have a crescent-shaped dark mark 
near the center. The under wings are some- 
what lighter In color and are distinguished by 
a broad band of dark brown, or black, extend- 
ing along the outer margin, which also incloses 
an irregular shaped spot of yellow, the same a* 
the rest of the wing. There is, likewise, a dark 
spot in the center ; and the nerves are black, or 
dark colored. The endf of ears of corn, when 
partially devoured and left by this worm, afford 
a secure retreat for hundreds of small insects, 
which under cover of the husk, finish the work ot 
destruction commenced by the worm eating holes 
in the grain, or loosening them from the cob. 
A species of greenish-brown mold, or fungus, 



bo particularly useful where lime is required, 
as a manure, for the soil. By these, the tiu- 
hatofced pupa in the corn would be consumed. 
A very perceptible decrease of the bill-bug 
has been observed where the practice of burn- 
ing the roots bas been followed, and if pe re- 
vered in, might nearly eradicate them in thr 
course of a few years. At the same time, the 
wild plants they infest should lie discovered, 
and also destroyed by burning. 

After making a compilation in regard to it» 
•' bill-bug" and " cut worm" from Mr. Glover , 
article, it appeared so Inexplicit and unsatis- 
factory, that we addressed a letter to Professor 
Ai<a Fitch, the entomologist of the State of N< <• 
York, to endeavor to obtain some positive ia 
in regard to their species, habits, etc. The fat 
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lowing is an extract from Dr. Kick's reply: 
—All that can be made out from the Patent 
Offlce Report, respecting the so-called " bill- 
bog," is, that u a weevil. If tin liirure I* at all 
correct, it cannot be of the genui sphenophorus, 
the insects of which taper from the middle 
backward, much the mine that they do for- 
ward. The writer bat evidently taken this 
name at hap hazard from my account of the 
tpKenophona muUt Say, or the Ilutiter weevil 
which destroy* young corn hero in New York. 
You will find my article in the "Country Gen- 
tleman '' of Jane 11, 1S55. I regret I havenot 
a copy of it to send you. 

No insect like that named the ■ corn-worm" 
occurs so far north as tin*. But some year* 
ago I met with it, the last of September, In the 
suburb* of your city, in the soft sweet corn 
growing In the garden of Rev. Bradley Selliek, 
at Yorkvilte — about one-third of the ear* hav- 
ing been spoiled, for boiling, by it ; and I pre- 
sume the market gardeners around New York, 
to no trifling amount from 
. at that time, state 
as follows: — the worms, when small, appear to 
eat only the sides of the kernels. Commencing 
near the base of the ear, they mine their way 
toward tho apex, eating a channel between 
two rows of kernels, which channel Is partly 
filled with their castings. On reaching the 
apex, they gnaw around the ear, entirely con- 
suming the kernels here, thus forming a broad 
shallow cavity between the husks and the cob 
When full grown, they gnaw a circular hole 
through the husks, out of which tbey crawl and 
bury themselves in the ground to change to 
pup* The full grown worm is about an inch 
long by li-lOOths of an inch in diamater, cylin- 
drical, 16-footcd, of a dnll yellowish-brown 
color, strjped longitudinally on the back with 
slender white lines, and along each side is a 
dull, pale, yellow stripe, which is margined on 
each side with a white line. Each segment has 
» few elevated shining black dots, symmetri- 
cally arranged, each dot bearing a hair. Tho 
bead is polished, dull yellowish, mottled with 
confluent black dots. The neck or second seg- 
ment has a large polished black spot above, 
which is freckled with white dots and crossed 
by two white linea Younger worms are much 
darker colored, but are otherwise similar to the 

in newspapers, and brought them home in my 
Oat or two of these the worms had cs- 
I when I reached home, gnawing through 
the paper envelopes as well as the husks. 
— The other two ears became mouldy, and 
the worms perished, so I was disappointed in 

They evidently 
pertain to the genus OUothu, as inti- 
mated in the Patent Office Report, as the worms 
of that genus, feed openly exposed on plants, 
and have small beads which they withdraw 
Into the second segment, when alarmed. I have 
some of tho European species of IMiuhu. sent 
me by Dr. Slckcl, President of the Kntom. Soc. 
of France, and they are too unlike the figure 
and d -ascription in the Patent Office Report to 
be suspected of being co-generic. 

I add a list of the principal insect enemies of 
the maize known to me. 

X. Destroying the planted seed. Wire-worms, 



o&snw, Sat. and probably other species of the 
Family SlaUrida. Order Oolecpttra. 

2. Wounding the young plants to suck their 
sweet juice. The little yellow ant, Myrmien 
molata, Sat. Family Formtada. Order flymen- 
opten [See my Report on Noxious Insects ol 
New York, page 129.] 

3. Cutting of the little plants. Cut-worms 
which are larvse of several different species of 
Agrata. Family A'oehada. Order Lepiieptera. 
[An article on these will soon appear in the 
" Country Gentleman."] 

•4. Devouring the young plants. The hunt- 
Jphenophorvs eenata, Sat. Family Cur- 
Order OJmptera. 

terpillars. the larvss of Arttia Fnytn- 
*w, A. Aooa, etc. Family Arrtiidcr. Order 1*- 
puioptera. [See Dr. Harris's Treatise.] 

5. Devouring the silks and the mature leaves 
Grasshoppers, Arrydwm femur-rubntm. Da Gkxx, 
and other species. Family Loautoda. Order 
Orthoplera. Also, the larvse of Satmrnia lo, Fabb., 
Family Bombj/t&e. Order Lcpidoptera. [See 
Harris's Treatise ] 

6. Mining holes In the stalks. The spindle- 
worm, or larva?, of Gortyna, Zccr, Hakkh Family 
~\'.rrufc&E. Order, Lepidoptera, Also, an undc- 
scribed spindle-worm, co-generic with the pre- 
ceding. 

7. Puncturing the stalks and sucking their 
juices. The- chinch-bug, Mitrtym teucoptena, Sat. 
Family LygceOat. Order Bemiptera. [This lit- 
tle bog in Illinois gathers on particular stalks 
in such numbers, that in two or three days they 
begin to wilt and shrivel, and speedily die. It 
is much more destructive to wheat I shall give 
the history of this Insect soon in the « Country 



8. Puncturing the stems which bear the ears, 
and sucking their juices. The maize plant- 1 ice 
ApMU Zea of RowAforv, in France ; and In this 
country a dlfiVrent species, named Aphis Madu 
in ray MSS. and cabinet. Family Apkidee. Or- 



9. Consuming the young soft kernels on the 
cob. The corn-ear-worm, above described. Fa- 
mily Ntxtutdce. (probably). Order Lepidoptera. 

10. Devouring the stored grain. The rfee- 
weevfl, Ckdandra Oryta LtN. Family ((\nvulkm- 
ida). Order CbUopten. 

Also, in Mexico, the larvss of a moth. (Family 
a cob-web like oov- 
of the stored grain in 
which it feeds. 

The already extended length of this paper, 
precludes our giving even a brief synopsis of 
the numerous plans adopted In the successful 
culture of corn. However, there is abundant 
material of that kind within the reach of all 
who chose to grasp for it Agricultural serial 
publications are issued in immense numbers Is 
all sections of the country, in which the experi- 
ments and experiences of all parties, In every 
district, are discussed and laid open to the 
inspection of the people. Would that all the 
tillers of the soil would look upon these moment- 
ous facta, in regard to their most important 
calling. The agricultural interest employs 
more capital and labor in the United States, 
than all other pursuits combined ; and Its pro- 
gress marks, in a peculiar manner, the advance- 
ments of the republic in wealth, civilization 
By 




ments, greater experience, and more skillful 
operatives, cotton, corn, wheat, and tobacco are 
grown very cheaply on rich lands ; and if all 
the so-called improved farms were really fertile 
and exempt from the loss of the essential con- 
stituent of crops, American agriculture would 
soon approximate to perfection. As an art, it 
has made wonderful progress in the last thirty 
years ; but as a trienct. the seed has yet to be 
planted, i 
be, 

germs of rural science can thrive on oar soil. 
From their great perseverance and industry, 
American farmers have no superiors, whether 
in the forest or on the prairie, in subduing wild 
lands, but in ketpatg up the soil they are sadly 
deficient. We have such a large extent of new 
country, that instead of our cultivator* 
voring to return a portion of what they 
from their fields, in many cases It would i 
that their aim is to make it produce as 
a* possible until worn out, aud then changu 
their location and subdue a new section. Of 
course this plan is all wrong, and in time must 
rectify Itself. Those farmers who have nobly 
gone forward, and set the example of a proper 
system of rotation in crops ; properly draining 
and preparing tho fields; carefully analyzing 
the soil to learn the most suitable materials for 
fertilization ; paid .proper attention to the 
selection of the best varieties of seed, etc., etc., 
are deserving, not only the just reward tbey 
receive, in a bountiful return of crops, but are 
also entitled to the thanks of the whole com- 
munity. Remember, " He that causes two 
spears of grass to grow where only one grew 
before, is greater than ho who conquer* th a 
city." Alao remember, that the best course of 
procecdure is not to mlely depend either en 
theory or practice. Combine them, using both to 
the best possible advantage — of course in all 
cases giving preference to the latter. The evi- 
dence of authority, on which the book farmer 
has to depend, can never equal the experi- 
mental evidence with which practice would 
furnish him ; the former cannot inspire the 
c.mi'uleno' ahich ..»•• needs in directing the 
operations of his workmen : and though useful 
to Illustrate the many subjects involved in 
farm management, it is so In much the greatest 
degree to the manwho is already practically ae- 

fnalnted with the details it professes to explain 
he fact is. Agriculture is not merely a manufac- 
ture of agricultural products ; it is as a field for 
the profitable employment of capital that Ha 
professors must regard it ; and market trans- 
actions, expenses, prices, wages — matters of 
which no science takes cognizance — are pre- 
cisely those from which Its result-, in this aspect 
of it. Must, for the most part, be expected. 
Experience is absolutely neceiwary here. Tho 
circumstance that men of other professions, 
have succeeded as farmers, and benefitted the 
art, by no means disproves this assertion. Tho 
retired merchant or manufacturer will often 
make the best of farmers, and in many ca«es 
that class are bold up to admiration to the dis- 
paragement of all others. It must be admitted, 
that among other advantages, they are unlet- 
tered by the prejudices of a merely routine agri- 
cultural education. At all events, tbey bring 
to bear in their new calling all the tact and 
business ability they have acquired in their life 
time of activity in their abandoned profession"; 
and as they usually possess sufficient capital, 
energetic industry, and sound common sense, 
— the latter the thing of all others in farming 
as well as In other trades and professions most 
necessary — with what practical experience they 
Ktre, they are usually good farmers Thus, while 
our readers ought to appreciate the import- 
ance of personal experience as a necessary port 
of their agricultural education, they must also 
feel it of special importance to adopt the assist- 
ance which the man of science can offer them, 
and so reach the achme of success by the corn- 
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point mo— and send the drew homo by au ex- 
perienced hand, that I inny have uy alteration 
made at the hut moment. If required.'' 

80 nying;, Miss Norton entered her 
and drove to toe jeweller's shop to Be loot a 
Kt of ornaments for the occasion. 

Mm. Bennett took the game left in her hand, 
and, selecting from her well-filled (helves a 
satin corresponding in hoe, and trimming* to 
went into a bock room. Some twenty 
girls were brolly plying their needle*, 
as cloee and warm, and many of it* 
occupants looked jaded and worn with their 
labors. From six to seven, with a short inter, 
val of half-an-hour for dinner, were the regular 
hours required for their attendance at the shop; 
bat when there was a press of work, they were 
often obliged to 



arrived before they were released from their 
health -consuming toll. The table and chain 
of the room were littered with shreds of deli- 
cate gauzes, rich silks and satins. Can we 
wonder, when we hear the often-told tale of 
the seduction and ru!a of one of this delicate 
claw of girls, surrounded by temptation, their 
hands employed upca material which would 
so well set off the. beauty of the worker, and 
the voice of the tempter ever at hand to offer 
the lore 1 And if remaining true to themselves, 
•tinted in their food, poorly paid, they work 
from Monday morning until Saturday night, 
week in and week oat, until a premature decline 
hot too often closes their career. Seen is the 
not exaggerated histrry of too many of these 
poor girls. Could one ol the beauties whose 
gay costume has cost no many bourn of harass- 
ing toil, boar but one hour of the suffering so 
mulcted, she would hesitate ere site ordered a 

" Here is a new dress," said Mrs. Bennett, 
addressing her forewomao, " and it must be 
finished before nine o'clock to-night. Take 
half-a-dozen of the girl*, uud see that It is done 
In time." 

"They will hare to reman 
madam, in order to do so," 



passed on ; we leave them to 
return to our fashionable beauty. 

on a sofa in a richly-furnished bed- 
the lady. At a short distance 
from her eat her mother, mending some Hue lace. 
" What do you inteno wearing this evening, 
Boeet" the said, uddreiwiug her daughter. 

" I have ordered a new dross for the occa- 
sion." 

" A new dress, Rose I Why, yon extrava- 
gant girl, your closet is full of beautiful 
dresses." 

"Yes, I know that, but I've worn them all. 
and nut tired of them all. And then, there was 
such a beauty of a gauze at Stewart's, that I 
believe I should have bought It, even if I did not 
want it for to-night" 

"And when did you give the drew to be 
made up, you naughty girl T" said the mother, 
gazing admiringly on the beautiful face of her 
daughter. 

" I went to lira, Bennett this morning. She 
grumbled, to be sure; but then 1 never listen 
to that clam of people. What or* they lit for, 
if they cannot make a dress at the time ooe 
most wants it? I am sure they charge enough 
to havo one reedy on shorter notice than I gave 
Mrs. Bennett this morning." 
" Is it to be a large party, Rose T" 
"No, but very select. That French girl. 
Mademoiselle de Montmoreaci, U to be there, 
of whom I have heard so much. The men are 
all crazy about her. I am determined she 



The young lady added no 
complaisant glance at a large 

her. 
"Well, Rose, I 



but cast a 
opposite 



" Well, let them stny. then 5 I am not going 
to lose one of tny best en*;> inters to suit their 
taxinesn, If any one grumbles," she said, on 
leaving the room, " let me know ; I do not want 
1 to work for me— they may seek em- 
re." 

A young girl seated near the forewoman, 
east a deprecating glance toward her. 

" I cannot help it, Fanny," was the reply to 
the mute appeal ; " I wooM like to have you 
go home early to poor Ellen, who, I know, need* 
you so much ; but whut can I do ? You are one 
of our fastest workwoman, and to finish this 
dress, with all its trimmings, will require all 
the exertion our beet workers can bestow." 

The tears rose in Fanny's eyes, and a sensa- 
tion of ehoking came in her throat But it ' 
was all in rain ; and making a violent effort 
to subdue her agitation, Fanny 



your not flirting so much with young Barton 
He Is poor— a mere merchant's clerk— has a 
family of pretty sisters who are unprovided for. 
and Is in every respect a decided detnmaOaL" 

"Psba, mother 1" 
" do you think there is any danger of 
lag in love with Barton T" 

" No, my dear, no danger of year falling in 
love ; but It will prove a heart-breaking busi- 
ness for him, poor fellow. And then, young 
Mercer, the millionaire, is Barton's particular 
friend, and I would not have you offend him 
on any account." 

"Well, well, I promise, said Rose, Impa- 
tiently ; but die felt a alight twinge of con- 
science, as she reflected how much she had en- 
couraged the ardent, agreeable young man 
But Rose never troubled herself long with any 
disagreeable reflection? ; and rising from her 
■hi fa, she commenced bumming an opera tune, 
as she took out various trifles from her bureau 
for hi 



sun never set!'' she salt 
window. 

At last, wearied out, the sufferer slept. She 
dreamed that she wandered in a beautiful gar- 
den, where flowers and fruits grew in | 
She inhaled the perfumed air, and 
eagerly the grateful fruits, and a thrill of ecsta- 
cy shot through her frame. She walked on erect 
and strong, and the sorrows of her lot were for- 
gotten. The birds were pouring forth their 
and all nature rejoiced. She woke with a 



task allotted to her. Her needle flew, as Bhi 
thought that by perhaps straining every effort, 
she might go early to her sister ; and her com- 
panions, who felt mush for ber, used their ut- 



Wearily and painfully passed the hours with 
poor Ellen. The water in the pitcher grew so 
warm that she could not drink it, and her haud 
trembled so that she could not drop her medi- 
cine. She grew hourly more feverish ; and, 
oh 1 how she longed for some of the tempting 
peaches she knew were cxpr>»t d at the shop win- 
dow of the very building in which she lay. She i 
from ddo to side. " Will the j 



mut-t have slept for some hours. She felt very 
weak and languid ; but she knew, from the gray 
aspect of the room, that tho hour for Fanny's 
return was soon at band. She waited patiently, 
but a sensation of sinking gradually stole over 
her. A clammy dew stood on her brow ; she 
waa too feeble to wipe it off. and an Icy chill 
crept over her. 

" Oh, my God, is it even so? Am I to die 
alone — all ulouet Fanny, dearest Fanny, why 
do yon not come to me!" she murmured 
wildly. 

A slight spasm convulsed her features, and 
when the moon rose and shed it* beams on the 
coach, its pale light fell on the features of a 
corpse. The trials and sufferings of the young 
tailoress were at an and. 

• • • • 

"There, Fanny, the dress la now done, and 
Mrs. Bennett rays that you must carry it 

home." 

" Oh, dear Miss Jones, pray let some one cist 
go. Indeed, indeed, I must go now to Ellen 
She has been expecting mc these three hours, 
and she Is so 111." 

" I told Mrs. Bennett so, Fanny, bat she said 
you alone ware expert enough to alter the dress, 

Looks Of indignation were exchanged among 
the girls, as poor Fanny meekly put on her hat 
and shawl, and, with tears fart running down 
her face, took the bandbox in her hand. It was 
within a quarter of nine, and the lady's resi- 
dence was fell three miles from the shop. Wea- 
ried and agitated, Fanny moved through the 
gaily-lighted utreets : and as some dashing 
equipage would arrest her steps in crossing a 
street, the thought would occur — " Do the rich 
know what we saner f" She arrived at Mm 
Norton's, and was immediately shown up to the 
young lady's room. A hair-dresser was just 
putting the finishing touches to < 
hair of the fair one, an 
placed amid the curls. 

"Oh! I am glad you have come at lsat,"said 
the lady, " How came you to be so late? But 
nevermind ; take oat my dress." Fanny, ready 
to drop from her long walk, obeyed at once, 
and the beautiful dr™ wa* displayed. "Oh, 
how elegant]" exclaimed Rose. The hair- 
dresser left the room, and the dress was tried on, 
Row; surveyed herwif in silence for a few min- 
utes, and then exclaimed' — "Why does Mrs. 
Bennett always make my dresses so high in the 
neck!" I am not an old woman yet, that , I 
want to be covered up to my throat Here, 
Nancy," turning to ber maid, " you and this 
girl mast altar this. It Is too provoking. Now/, 
I shall be detained at least half an hoar. How 
could you be so stupid f" she mid, addressing 
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The dress was taken off, and Fanny and the 
to alter it The delicate trim- 
nipped off, and an hour passed 
away before the dress was finished, the young 
lady grumbling and scolding all the time. At 
last she was dressed ; and, as Fanny closed the 
street door, the church clock struck ten. Her 
borne waa two miles distant, and dark clouds 
now obscured the sky. She hurried on ; large 
drops of rain fell, and soon a heavy rain soaked 
her thin garments. But she felt it not, so anx- 
ious was she about her sister. At last she ar- 
rived home, and paused at the shop to buy 
\ of the fruits she had so longed for. 

to ot- 



her bead on her hand. An indefinable sensa- 
tion of dread stole over her. She wiped the 
perspiration from her brow. " It must be that 
I am so tired," she said ; " I do not know what 
ails me. I am afraid to go up." She waited 
another moment, and then slowly crept np 
stairs. Her hand rested on the 
bat again the chill of fear mad 
She opened the door, oast a hasty glance at 
the couch, and then, with one wild scream, 

bed. 

• • • • 

" Well, Rose, hare yon had a pleasant even- 
ing ?" said Mrs. Norton to her daughter, on her 
return home late at night 

Rose made no answer for some momenta, and 
then said fretfully, " No, I have not I wish I 
bad not gone,"— and her eyes Ailed with tears, 
LtO 



" Why, my dear child,- ' Mid her mother, in 
surprise, " what is the matter?" 

" That little French girl was the belle of the 
evening. She had all the best beaux, and as 
for your friend young Mercer, he had no eyes 



" la she so very beautiful, then, or so ele- 
gantly dressed, or what is her peculiar attrac- 
tion !» 

" She is not beautiful at all, mother ; that is 
to My, not regularly beautiful. She has large 
dark eyes, and brilliantly white teeth, and pos- 
ill great fascination. I do 
tan; but she had a crowd 
all the evening, and every one was 
full of her bon mots and intelligence. 1 ' 

" Well, well, love," mid her mother, sooth- 
ingly, " it is not worth your fretting about" 
Fretting 1 I am not fretting," said the 



the first floor of the building in which the sla- 
ter* lived. " I want a room, and was told that 
you were the agent for this building." 

" I am so, sir. What kind of a room do you 
wish for ! I have several rooms to let at differ- 
ent prices." 

" Well, let me see them alL I have some 
money saved up, and a good trade. I am pro- 
steady employment, but I wish to be as 



But for all her assertion, she burst into a fit 
of weeping as soon she closed her bedroom 
door. She tore off her beautiful dress, and 
threw it on the floor, and wrapping herself in a 
gown, threw herself on the sofa. There, 



dress that caused a human heart to 
the bitterest of pangs — that of dying alone, 
without one kind hand to close our eyes, and 



" Very fair, sir. Come this way if you please." 
They went from room to room, until they had 
mounted to the attic. 

" There is a room," Mid the agent, " that for 
the present is occupied, but I do not know 
whether it will not soon be vacant Two sis- 
ter* live there, and one of them, I take it, is 
not long for this world. Her sister, poor thing, 
takes the whole charge of her. They have not 
paid up their last month's rent, but I am loth 
to trouble them. Tbey appear to bo honest, 
industrious girls, but they must pay up. The 
of thin building is a stiff man about 
He makes no allowance for 
or any other trouble, but must have 
his money when it is due. By the by, I have 
not seen the well sister go out this morning. 
Let us knock and see what is the matter. 
They knocked, but no answer was returned. 




young 



log to let, sir?" asked a pale-looking young 
countryman of the proprietor of the shop on 



"I am afraid 
here," Mid the agent, 
man. " Let us go In." 

Tbey opened the door. Fanny was on her 
knees by the bed, her face covered with her 
long hair, and one of her sister's hands pressed 
to her lips. She moved not nor spoke, but 
moaned heavily. 

The agent raised her. "What can I do?" 
said the young man, anxiously. 

" Run across the street and bring the apothe- 
cary here," Mid the agent 

The young man disappeared, and returned 
quickly with the apothecary, who brought a 
bottle of ammonia in his hand. He dropped 
some of it In water, and forced Fanny to 
swallow it ; and then, rubbing her temples with 
some more of the same preparation, the poor 
girl was gradually roused. She looked wildly 
at them for a moment and then glanced toward 
the bed. She broke away from the agent 

"Oh, Ellen, my dear, dear sister I" she ex- 
claimed, throwing herself on the bed ; " speak to 
me, Ellen ; speak to your poor, broken-hearted 
Fanny. She will never speak again," said she. 

T " And I : 




one! Finishing that dress for that hard-hearted 
girl, and you, no doubt calling for me. Ob, 
why did I mind them ? What did it matter if 
I should offend them all? But 1 was a coward, 
and now I am punished !" she added bitterly, 
gain the dropped her bead on the 
sobbed convulsively. 
All were affected by her 



have never known them have any company on 
Sunday or other holidays, and they never went 
anywhere I 

"Poor thing I said 
sionately. He paused for a moment i 
mid: "111 go to my good cousin, Br 
She is a baker's wife, and lives not far off. 
is a right good soul, and will do all she can for 
this unhappy creature." 

He left the room, and when he returned with 
his cousin, found Fanny alone. Mrs. Brown 
wont up to the poor girl, and, taking one of 
her hands, said, " Be comforted, my dear child. 
Your sister has, I trust, gone to a better world. 
Her sorrows are over, and she is an angel re- 
joicing now while we arc weeping for her." 

Fanny raised her eyes, and seeing the sym- 
pathetic tears that rolled down the good 
woman's cheeks, threw herself Into her arms, 
and buried her face in her bosom 

"There! sob away, my poor child. It will 
relieve your broken heart," said Mrs. Brown. 

Fanny raised her head after a few minutes, 
and wiped her eyes. ' You are very good to 
me, ma'am," she Mid. 

" Never mind my being good, my dear, but 
just tell us, my cousin, the carpenter John Grey 
here and myself, what we can do for you." 

Fanny tried to speak, but her quivering lips 
uttered no sound. 

" Well, sit down, my dear ; I see your head 
is too distracted to tell what you do want" 

She went to the door, and held a whispered 
convermtion with the carpenter, who then dis- 
8ho then put the room in < 
the last sad rites for 
all was done, observing that the glaring 
sun struck full on Fanny's aching eyes, she 
took off her dark apron, and hung it np before 
the window. Fanny silently took ber seat by 
the bed. Mrs. Brown left the room, and re- 
turned, after a short interval, with a bowl of 
hot tea, and a roll of bread. 

"There, my dear, try and swallow a little of 
this," she said. Poor Fanny tried to obey her, 
but she could not swallow. The kind woman 
placed it beside her, and Mid: " Well, perhaps, 
you will taste this by and by. And now, good 
bye, my child ; I mutt go home, for I have a 
family to attend to. I will see you again to- 
night" 

A coffin was procured the next day ; and 
poor Ellen, followed by^Fatmy, Mrs. Brown 
and the carpcoter, waa Consigned to the grave. 
The good woman now orged Fanny to return 
home with her; but the brokenhearted girl 
clung to tbs 



ind the agent were accustomed to 
scenes of distress ; but the young man, fresh 
from the country, was almost as much agitated 
as Fanny herself. 

" Has she no relatives or friends!" ho in- 
quired anxiously of the agent 

The man sbook his head. " Tbey are orphan 
girts, and hare not long lived in tint city. I 



Five years have rolled away, i 
behold our friend Fanny. She it seated in a 
rocklng<halr In a small but neat and < 
able room. A beautiful Infant : 
laughing In hit cradle, the tea-table Is set, and 
the tea-kettle gives forth Its cheerful hum. 
Fanny is knitting, but now and then glances 
toward the window. 

" I wonder what makes your father bo late ?" 
she Mid, addressing the infant 

The boy tossed its little chubby arms, as if 
in answer to ber question. She bent over him 
and kissed him. At (but moment the front 
door opened, snd our csrj --nier, John Grey, 
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walked into the room. He caught the child 
from it* cradle, and tossed him up in the a'r 
until the boy screamed with delight. He then 
threw him back in hla cradle, and turned to his 
wife. A grave expression stole over his face, 
as he said ! « Fanny, there is a poor woman 
and her daughter in great distress not far off. 
The old woman is dying, and the daughter, a 
sickly, miserable- looking creature, sevens half 
distracted. An accident caused me to become 
with their situation, and as it was a 
I could not do any good alone, I 
hastened home for yon." 

" Let us have our supper at once, John, and 
I will go along with you ; we can leave our 
child with our kind neighbor next door." 

Supper over, our worthy carpenter and bin 
wifu hastened to the relief of the miserable 
pair, John carrying a 
articles for their relief, 
the scene that presented itself to their eyes, On 
a low, dirty straw bed, lay the body of the 
mother, and beside her, with her hair hanging 
In matted masses about her face, was the 
daughter. The good couple raised her, and 
gave her a cordial from their basket. She 
at them sullenly, but said nothing, 
ler hair was thrown back, Fanny thought 
that the countenance was familiar to her, but 
could not recollect where she had seen it The 
face had been beautiful, and the outline of the 
figure was still graceful. After a few moments 
the unhappy girl muttered, "Dow 
that we should be left in this way 1 I 



Fanny's half- 
MUs Nor- 




Tbo tone of voice 
formvd suspicions. " Good 
ton, ciin this be you T" 

" You may well ask the question," said the 
girl. " Yes, I am Miss Norton ; but who are 
you who rcoogniz* me in this degraded state?" 

• One who will do her utmost to servs you 



young lady," said Fanny ; " but how bare TOO 

tieen thus reduced T" 

•' Whoever yon are, you appear to know that 
I Am* been reduced. My father failed, and not 
being able to face the world, cut his throat. 
My mother and myself were left unprovided 
for. We could not work, and wc lived for 
Kume time upon the sale of such articles of jew- 
elry as we were able to secrete from our cre- 
ditors ; but we mid the last ring two months 
ago, and my mother has begged from door to 
door since. She caught cold one rainy night, 
took a fever, and U now dead." 

"Hot bad you no relatives or friends, my 
dear lady f* 

" None," said the girl, hanghtily. 

The truth was that Mr. Norton had laid the 
foundation of his fortune by a locky specula- 
tion ; he was originally of low origin, but as he 
acquired wealth, he and his wife cut and shook 
off all their humble relative*. The beauty of 



his daughter, whom he educated at a 
able seminary, backed by his own wealth, intro- 
duced them into fashionable society ; and when 
be tailed, those who would otherwise have 
to the aid of his family, rejoiced in the 
« that pride must have a fall." 
Two days after saw Rose established at Fan- 
ny's boms. Fanny had set her house in 
and was now busy looking over a large 
of needle-work. She drew forth a pair of 
woolen 

" Dear me what shocking coarse work 1" said 
; " what beautiful things 
I used to make," she said with a sigh. 
" What kind of things V said 
•' Ob, card-racks and purses." 
■ Well, perhaps you could make 
and we could sell them for you." 
coldly to 




work that evening. Bnt Rose's natural indo- 
lence was now increased by real ill health, and 
she would not try to exert herself. She spent 
the last few months of her life In peevish re- 
pining* over her lost luxuries. The good car- 
penter and his wife pitied, although they could 
nat respect her. She died, unregretted fay any 
one save the kind couple who made allowance 
for the faults and follies of a fashionably-edu- 
cated beauty. They placed her by the side of 
her mother, and one stone recorded their names; 
and as Fanny stood by the grave with her boy 

had been chastened by 
under his Providence, the toil of here 
had given her the glorious privilege " of being 
independent" 



THE LAST BLAST OK ANTHONY 

Tioririi; 
SB, Tm oaiori or not s*n or 



Wi presume it Is unnecessary for us to enter 
the lists la favor of the reliability of Knicker- 
bocker's unparalleled " History nt New York 
we would not so far insult the discretion of our 
have 



audacity to call In question the veracity of that 
uncqualed historian: but such caitiffs would 
doubt the truthfulness of Gulliver, of Don 
Quixote, or even Robinson Crusoe : we leave 
such to their infidelity, and pass them by as 
unworthy the trouble of convincing. If any 



ticlty of tho venerable and quaint Diederich 
Knickerbocker, we would point to the high 
estimation in which he is held by the people, 
the history of whose ancestors he chronicles, 
and who, to this day, are proud to adopt bis 
by which to distinguish 
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Knickerbocker restaurants— drink at Knicker- 



banks? Wu ever historian so highly 
honored before ? And It not the respect shown 
to bin memory the beat evidence of hi* vera- 
city t Verily, to doubt It Is the height of pre- 
, and Quixotic in the extreme. Have 
I personage. whose mighty deeds be nar- 




indclibly stamped upon 
the scenes of these exploits? Hath not that 
redoubtable champion and soander of r. 



bracing to his side hie junk bottle, well charged 
with heart-inspiring Hollands, he issued jollity 
from the city gate, which looked ont upon what 
is at present called Broadway ; sounding a 
farewell strain that rung in sprightly echoes 
through the streets of Nieuw 
Alas I never more were they to be 
by the melody of their favorite trumpeter I 

*' It was a dark and stormy night when the 
good Anthony arrived at the Creek, (sagely de- 
nominated Harlem rnvr), which separates the 
island of Manna-hata from the main land. The 



16ft 



present day. His loss was sadly deplored by 
Peter Stuyvesant and the Nieuw Amsterdam- 
mers ; but new scenes and incidents attracted 
their attention and occupied their thoughts, 
until tbe 
forgotten. 



t™ 



lewis cm. 



garrison of Nieuw Amsterdam, Anthony Van 
Corlaer— handed his name down to posterity 
In connection with one of tbe boldest 
tories of the Hudson highlands, and 
tallied himself in giving a cognomon to the 
crooked strait which separates the beautiful 
island of Manhattoes from the main land ? 
Truly, the Vandal I of modern days have not 
shown a proper evidence of respect for the tra- 
, in calling it Harlem River." 

Van Corlaer was a man of parts, 
and his melancholy end deserved to bo com- 
memorated in tbe name of tho strait whose 
waters enclosed his mortal remains within their 
treacherous bosom. 

Anthony was the " son of bis mother."— so 
the sage historian informs us through the 
i of that Individual himself— and was tbe 
1 envoy and trusty squire of " Peter 
the Headstrong," to which elevated position he 
had raised himself— as many others have raised 
themselves — by simply ■ blotting kit 
pt." He had rendered 



by bis bravery at the storming of Fort Chris- 
tina, on the Delaware, that he had invested 
him with " the right, title, and Interest in and 
to a certain estate," on the island of Manhat- 
toes, which is called » Corlacr's Hook " to this 



that valiant commandant of windmills and wind was high, the elements were in an uproar, 

and no Charon could be found to ferry the 
adventurous sounder of brass across the water. 
For a short time he vapored like on impatient 
ghost npon the brink, and then bethinking him- 
■V of the urgency of his errand, took a hearty 
embrace of his stoue bottle, swore most vslor- 
imsly that be would swim across, Sjmyt Hen 
DuyvH, (in spite of the Devil), and daringly 
plunged into the stream. It seems that his 
Satanic Majesty had overheard tbe oath, and 
coming up from his vasty deep, discovered, in 
the person of a little fat trumpeter, tbe daring 
individual who had braved bis power; and 
determined to exert it to the utmost to destroy 
the presumptuous mortal. Waiting until tbe 
luckless wight bod reached about the m 
of tbe stream, he stirred the waters into such a 
commotion that the poor fellow was obliged to 
yieij} the contest Struggling fiercely for the 
victory, until be found that struggling was in 
vain, he yielded to inevitable fate, and lay like 
a huge bladder upon the surface, until a huge 
above all its lesser companions, 
ward him to overwhelm him in 
Its mighty volume. With the ' ruling passion 
strong in death,* he put his instrument to his 
lips, and as be eyed the incoming swell with 
eye askance, gave one long, last, and vehement 
blast, and sank forever to the bottom. 

" Tbe clangor of his trumpet, like that of 
the Ivory horn of tbe renowned Paladin Or- 
lando, wheu expiring In the glorious field or 
Roocesvalles, rang far and wide through the 
country, alarming the neighbors round, who 
hurried in amazement to the spot. Here an 
old Dutch burgher, famed for bis veracity, ami 
who had been a witness of tho fact, related t.. 
them the melancholy affair ; with the fearful 
addition (to which I am slow of giving belief, 
that be saw the Duyvcl, in the shape of a hug< 
moss-banker, seize tbe sturdy Anthony by the 
leg, and drag him beneath the waves. Certain 
it is the place, with the adjolnlug promontory 
which project* into the Hudson, has been called 
Spvyt dm ZJuytW ever since ; tho ghost of the 
unfortunate Anthony still haunts tbe surround- 
ing solitudes, and his trumpet has often been 
heard by the neighbors, of a stormy night, 
mingling with the howling of the blast. Nobody 
ever attempts to swim across the creek after 
dark : on the contrary, a bridge has been built 
to guard against euch melancholy accidents in 
future; and as to moss-bankers, they are held 
in such abhorrence, that no true Dutchman 
will admit them to bis table, who loves good 
fish and hates the devil." Such was the end 
of Anthony Van Corlaer— « man deserving a 
; and such was the origin of the 
by which the creek is known among the 
of the Knickerbockers, even to the 



of the reign of « 
the British and Tankees 
at his doors for admittance, 
and all was confusion and uproar within his 
camp, he dispatched his faithful envoy to arouse 
the brave righting men of the country round 
about, and bring them to his assistance. Tbe 
followed i. related in 
: VII., Chap, x. of the Chronicles, and is as 



up 



■ Resolutely bent, however, upon defending 
bis beloved city, In despite even of itself, be 
called unto him his trusty Van Corlaer, who 
was right-hand man in all times of 
itotak 

, and mounting his horse, to 
the country night and day— bounding tbe 
alarm along the pastoral borders of the Bronx 
— startling tho wild solitudes of Croton — 
arousing the nigged yeomanry of Weekawk 
mighty men of battle of 
r, »uii the brave boys of Tarry town, 
Petticoat Lane, and Sleepy Hollow— charging 
them, one and all, to sling their 
shoulder their fowliog-pieacs, ai 
lily down to the Manhattoes. 

" Now, there was nothing in all the world, 
tbe divine sex excepted, that Anthon Van Cor- 



accomplished statesman and 
ripe scholar— worthy colleague of Webster, 
Calhoun, Clay, Benton, McDufBc, and others of 
like grade in profound knowledge, brilliant 
eloquence, and sailient wit— each of whom 
were fit associates in that assemblage, for 
which, by their dignified bearing and manly 
decorum, tbey eurued the title of « the most 
exemplary oody politic extant,"— is now the ac- 
knowledged father of the United States Senate, 
and has long been one of tbe moat conspicuous, 
consistent leaders of the great Democratic party. 
And although we thus bring him forward as 
one of tbe most prominent candidates for tho 
coming presidential contest, still, we fear, like 
«une others of the brilliant personages above 
mentioned, be is too great and too good a man 
to become the chief magistrate of this Union, 
in these days of degeneracy. The spirit of 
faction la always unjust, and oftoi 
TK>tless character, and a Ufa of 
and devotion to others, cannot allay its resent- 
ment, or shame it into honor : it certainly ap- 
pears to be one of tbe most contemptible phases 
in human nature, and is probably as extensively 
indulged in in this country as any other under 
the sun. The moment an individual comes be- 
fore his fellow citizens for a position of honor 
or emolument, no matter bow exemplary may 
have been his antecedents, that moment be 
becomes a target for virulence and malignity, 
thns giving the people of other countries the 
idea, that instead of the exalted and efficient, 
the most vile and obsolete, are selected for our 
highest and most responsible positions of I 

We feel gratified at 
the conservative few, who are pleased to vene- 
rate the illustrious statesmen of all parties ; 
I and we are also proud of the consciousness, 
that each of the great men mentioned at the 
bead of this column, have and bad a nobler 
aim and patriotism than self-ambition. At all 
events, in their preferments, pecuniary con- 
siderations bad no weight in the scale ; for 
either of them, in any of tbe professions of 
business life, could have accumulated immense 
fortunes, with a tithe of the labor they so wil- 
lingly bestowed on the altar of patriotism. 

Lewis Cass was born in Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, October 9th. 1782. He was the son of 
Jonathan Cass, a soldier of the Revolution, 
who served under Washington ; having joined 
tbe army the day after the battle of Lexington, 
and continued in service during the war, and 
borne a part In the battles of Bunker Hill, 
Saratoga, Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, and 
German town. In 1779, he removed with his 
family to Ohio, and settled In Zanesville, 
where, after a life of honor and usefulness, be 
died in August, 1630. His son, who is tho sub- 
ject of this sketch, received tbe principal part 
of his early education at the academy of his 
native town ; and after the removal of the 
to tbe West, studied law at Marietta, 
Young Cms 
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was admitted to the bar in 1802, and pursued 
the practice of bin profession for several years 
with distinguished success, lie was elected a 
• of the Ohio Legislature in 1806. About 



greully to alarm the country. Mr. Cass, who 
was appointed on the committee to which this 
subject was referred, and drafted the law by 
which the local authorities were enabled to 
arrest tbc party and boats on their passage 
down the Ohio river. Having thus timely 
•as deemed of a revo- 
to separate the 
West from the East, the same pen drafted the 
address to Mr. Jefferson, which unfolded the 
views of the Ohio Legislature oo this important 
subject. Mr. Cass was appointed Marshal of 
the State in 164)7, and he held the office till the 
latter part of 1811, when he volunteered to 
i on the frontier, 
ntioned year, his military 
career can be dated. He was at once elected 
colonel of the third regiment, Ohio Volun- 
teers, and entered the military service of tbc 
United States, at the commencement of the 
war with Great Britain, in 1812. Having by a 
difficult march reached Detroit, be was oarly 
distinguished for energy, activity and courage. 
He urged the immediate invasion of Canada, 
and w»« the author of the proclamation of 
that event He was the flirt to bind in arms 
on the enemy's shore, and with a small detach- 
ment of troops, fought and won the first battle, 
that of the Tarontec. At tbo subsequent capitu- 
of Detroit, he was absent on important 
1 tt the 



trous event, and especially at his command 
and himself being included In that capitulation, 
whioh, for a time terminated his activity. 
Liberated on parol, he repaired to the seat of 
government to report the causes of the disa»- 
ter. and tbo failure of the campaign. He was 
immediately appointed to a colonelcy in tbc 
regular army, and soon after, promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general ; having, in the 
meantime, been elected major-general of th- 
Ohio Volunteers. On being exchanged and 
released from parol, he again repaired to the 
frontier, and joined the army for the recovery 
of Michigan. Being at tfant time without a 
command, he served and distinguished himself 
as a volunter ald-dc-camp to General Harrison, 
at the battle or the Thames, which retrieved 
the previous reverses ol the American arms on 
tbat frontier. Being appointed by President 
Madison, in October, 1813, aa Governor ot 
Michigan, yielding to the earnest and preying 
solicitations of the citizens of that territory, be 
accepted the appointment. His position, com- 
bined with tbc ordinary duties of chief magis- 
trate of a civilized community, the Immediate 
management and control, as superintendent of 
the relations with the 



Indian tribes in that region of country. The 
territory was almost without law organization, 
its resources exhausted by the war, the condi- 
tion and prospects of its white Inhabitants 
depressed and unpromising, and the greater 
psrtion of the Indians restless, discontented 
and hostile. He conducted with eminent suc- 
cess the aflairs of the territory, under very 



most consummate ability and judgment, not 
only of the warrior, but the statesman. This 
wm at a period when the whole western and 
north-western frontiers were occupied with 
ungovernable hordes of savage 1 
whom and the United States little 
existed. A new mode of treatment was now 
to be adopted. The rifle had done its work, 
and the savage was tamed into submission. 
The policy of the States was now to make 
them, as far as possible, friends. This was to 
bt effected only by the most skillful negotia- 
tions. It is not often that the warrior makes 
u good negotiator; but, in the present emer- 
gency. Governor Cass was looked to as a man 
possessing the necessary qualification*. Nor 
did he disappoint the Government No Ame- 
rican has been more successfully engaged in 
that delicate niul difficult kind of diplomacy. 
From 181fi to 1831, when he was called to 
assume other far portant duties, he was in con- 
stant treaty with the various Indian tribes, 
having, during that period assisted at no less 
than ten councils with the red men of the wil- 
derness. To any that he did not sometimes 
fall, would be to say that he was not human ; 
bt*, to o»y that his conduct on these trying 
.-cessions was marked by great skill and pru- 
dence, Is only to do him justice. These treaties 
occasioned an incredible amount of fatigue and 
long and dangerous journeys, but be felt richly 
repaid by their fruitful results. By these skill- 
ful negotiations General Cass has acquired for 

from the wil- 
purposcs of 
agriculture and Internal improvements, many 
millions of acres or land ; and by a kindness of 
manner, as wtil as uprightness: of negotia- 
tion, never aggravated the lot of a single 
Indian or tribe. In 1831, General Cass was by 
General Jackson, made a member of bis cab- 
inet as Secretory of War. His administra- 
tion of the affairs of that department, was 
able and judicious. In the latter part of 1836 
General Com was appointed minister to the 
Court of France, in which rapacity be rendered 
most eminent and valuable services. His cele- 
brated protest against the *' quintuple treaty/' 
which, under the pretext of breaking up the 
slave trade, provided for tbo indiscriminate 
right of search on the high seas— though 
avowedly put fi;rth without instructions, and 
on hit own pei-onul responsibility, had the 
effect of preventing the flual ratification of 
that treaty by France, though agreed to and 
signed by her executive authority. Consider- 
ing himself placed in a false attitude by the 
arrangements made with Great Britain, respect 
ing the suppress - ion of the slave trade, in the 
treaty of August, 16-12, and that he could no 
longer maintain his position at the Court of 
Fiance with dignity and self-respect, he re- 
quested his recall, and returned to this country, 
where he had greatly gained in public estima- 
tion by his manly and Independent course, in 
defeating the British diplomatic trickery. — 
General Cass also greatly distinguished him sell 
by his particular courtesy to all his country- 
men who visited Paris. Those who have been 
abroad much arc painfully aware that this 
quality Is not always signalized by our diplo- 
matic functionaries, who too often find it more 
to arw royalty, than to pay that 
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attention to their republican countrymen for 
4, which (be office wm created. General Cass, as 
hundreds are pleased to testify, wan a noble 
exception to this rule. Mrs. Sigourney, while 
abroad, in 1841, wrote a poem In which she 
alluded to him aa the kind ambassador. The 
foot note she appended to that expression em- 
bodied the sentiments of many hood rods. Says 
she, •' IIow justly is this adjective applied to 
General Cass and all his family. His unwea- 
ried attention to travelers from his native 
country, during the whole time be has repre- 
sented its iuterests'at the court of France, arc 
deeply felt and fervently acknowledged. 
Without reference to political creed, or other 
distinction, he not only gathers 
him with liberal and elegant 
hospitality, but, aided by his whole house- 
hold, strives to teach them the luxury of home 
feeling in a foreign land." 

In January, 1845, General Oass was elected 
by the Legislature of Michigan to the Senate 
of tiie United Slates, which place ho resigned 
on his nomination, in May, 1848, as the candi- 
date of the great Democratic party, for the 
in the gift of the people— the 
r of the United Slates. How General 
l was bartered away by those political gam- 
blers, to whose chicanery his honorable spirit 
would not submit, history has recorded. Then, 
again, the grand eclat of General Taylor, 
flushed with the brilliant victories of his recent 
battle* in Mexico, carried the masses in a per- 
fect avalanche. The storm was too strong: not- 
withstanding the brilliant services be had ren- 
dered bis country, notwithstanding his acknowl- 
edged superior capabilities for the distinguished 
position. General Cass was forced to submit to 
the unrighteous sacrifice. After the election of 
his opponent as President, General Cass was 
•gain reelected by the Legislature of Michigan 
for the balance of his term in the senate ; and 
since that time has still again been reelected 
for six years. Here he has long been dlstin- 
gnthbed as an able, ready, and eloquent debater, 
and Is at the present moment one of the most ac- 
tive and efficient, as well as one of the most dig- 
nified and competent members of that distin- 
guished body. General Cass is a most compe- 
tent classical belle- lettre scholar, having omitted 
no opportunities during his eventful and active 
career of Improving his early limited educa- 
tion ; be speaks French most fluently, and Is 
conversant with several other languages. His 
private lift has been most exemplary, be being 
a man of unimpeachable purity of character 
and extremely temperate habits, never, in the 
slightest degree, having indulged in the use of 
ardent spirits. 

In answer to a communication from several 
prominent citizens of Philadelphia, General 
Caw declined being considered a candidate in 
the coming presidential contest in the follow- 
ing terms : " While thanking you for this mani- 
festation of your kindness and confidence, of 
which I shall always preserve a grateful recol- 
lection, 1 reply that I am Dot a candidate for 
the Presidency, nor do I desire that my name 
should he presented in connection with it to I 
the consideration of the Democratic party of 
the Dnion.'' Notwithstanding this public de- 
clination, he la still looked upou by a Urge | 



number of bis fellow-cillxens, as the person who 
will hold the reigns of government for four 
years, from the fourth of March, 1857. And, 
although be may never reach that acme of the 
ambition of all trae republicans, still, posterity, 
at all ovents, will accord the justness of his 
claims to that exalted position. For his supe- 
rior talents as a statesman, as a diplomatist, 
and as a scholar, all must allow ; and he has 
lull and will leave a mark upon his generation, 
which other generations will li-cl and grate- 
fully acknowledge. 

As a specimen of his eloquence, and the 
beauty and power of his language, we have 
concluded to give the following large portlou 
of his speech, delivered In the senate, on the 
14th December, 1&42, on the death of Daniel 
Webster :— f 

" Mb. Phsmidknt: — ITov art tkt Mighty Fallen! 
was the pathetic lamentation when the leaders of 
Israel were struck down in the midst of their ser- 
vices and of their renown. Well may wu repeat 
that national wail-Bow arc the mighty fallen 1 

denoe have so receutly curried mourning to the 
hearts of the American people, by summoning 
from life to death three of their eminent citi- 
zens, who, for almost half a century, had taken 
part — and prominently, too — in all the great 
questions, as well of peace as of war, which agi- 
tated and divided their country. 
" Full Indeed they were of days and of bon- 



" The voice of party is hushed in the 
ence of snch a national calamity, and the grave 
closes upon the asperity of political contests, 
when it closes upon those who have taken part 
in them. 

'■ And well may we, who have so often wit- 
nessed bis labors and his triumphs j well nay 
we, here, upon this theater of bis services and 
his renown, recalling the efforts of his mighty 
understanding, and the admiration which 
ulways followed its exertion, well may wo 
come with our tribute of acknowledgment to 
his high and diversified powers, and to the influ- 
ence bo exercised upon his auditors, and, in 
fact, upon his country. He was. indeed, one of 
those remarkable men, who stand prominently 
forward upon the canvas of history, Impressing 
their characteristics upon the age in which 
they live, and almost making it their own by 
the foroe of their genius, and by the splendor of 
their fame. The time which elapsed between 
tbe middle of the eighteenth century and our 
own day, was prolific of great events, and of 
distinguished men, who guided or were guided 
by them, for beyond any other equal period in 
the history of human society. But, in my 
opinion, even this favored epoch, has produced 
no man possessing a more DKLSj-ive and pnirantio 
intellect, or who exhibited more profound pow- 
ers of investigation, in the great department of 
political science to which he devoted himself, 
in all its 



' Tho hand of thft reaper 

Tuok the («n that were hear} ' 

but never brighter in intellect, purer in patri- 
otism, nor more powerful in influence, than 
when tbe grave closed upon their labors, leav- 
ing their memory and their career at once an 
Incentive and example for their countrymen in 
that long course of trial — but I trust, of free- 
dom and prosperity, also — which is open before 
us. Often divided in life, but only by honest 
convictions of duty, followed in a spirit of gene- 
rous emulation, and not of personal opposition, 
they are now united in death, and we may 
appropriately adopt, upon this striking occa- 
sion, the beautiful language addressed to the 
people of England by one of her most gifted 
sons, when they were called to mourn, as we 
are called now, a bereavement which spread 
sorrow — dismay almost — through the nation, 
and under circumstances of difficulty and of 
danger far greater than any we can now rea- 
sonably anticipate In the progress of our his- 
tory >- 

' Seek not for tlx)** a wpomt* doom, 
V\ liocv tale made brothers In the taenb ; 
Bui mrrh 1Im> UiM of living wen ; 
Where ahaO ere Soil their Uxe egsinf' 



"And, to-day, In 
sage of the chief magistrate, it becomes us to re- 
spond to bis communication— commending itself 
as it docs, to the universal sentiment of the coun- 
try — of the death of the last lamented statesman, 
as a national misfortune. This mark of respect 
and regret, was due alike to the memory of the 
dead, and to the feelings of the living. And I 
have listened with deep emotion to the eloquent 
testimonials to the mental power, and worth, 
and services of the departed patriot, which, to- 
day hare been heard in the high place, and 
will be beard to-morrow, and commended, too, 
by the American people. 



" It was my good fortune to bear him upon 
one of them occasions, when, In this very hall, 
filled to overflowing with an audience, whoso 
wrapt attention indicated his powers and their 
expectations, he entered into an analysis of tbe 
Constitution, and of tbe great principles of our 
political orjraniiullou, with a vigor of argu- 
ment, a force of illustration, and a felloir/ 
of diction, which have rendered this effort of 
his mind one of the proudest monuments of 
American genius, and one of the noblest < 
sitions which the operations of our j 
have called forth. I speak of Its general effect, 
without concurring in all the views be pre- 
sented, though tbo points of difference neither 
impair my estimate of the speaker, nor of tbo 
power he displayed in this elaborate debate. 

" The judgment of bi« contemporaries upon 
the cberactur of his eloquence, will bo con- 
firmed by tbe future historian. 

*' He grasped the questions involved in the 
subject before him with a rare union of force 
and discrimination, and he presented them in 
an order of arrangement, marked at once with 
great perspicuity and with logical acntcnees, so 
that, when be arrived nt his conclusion, he 
seemed to reach it by a process of estaltllsbed 
propositions, interwoven with tbo hands of a 
master ; and topics, barren of attraction, from 
their nature, were rendered interesting by illus- 
trations and allusions, drawn from a vast store- 
house of knowledge, and applW-d with a chast- 
ened taste, formed upon the best models of 
ancient and of modern learning : nnd to these 
eminent qualifications was ndd'-d an uninter- 
rupted flow of rich nn<l often racy, old fash- 
ioned English, worthy of the earlier nwtern of 
the language, whom he Ftudied and admired. 
Aa a statesman and a politician, bis power 
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wu felt and acknowledged through the Repub- 
lic, tod all bore willing testimony to bis 
enlarged views, and to bis ardent patriotism. 
And he acquired an European reputation by 
the state papers he prepared upon various ques- 
tions of oar foreign policy ; and one of these — 
his refutation and exposure of an absurd and 
arrogant pretention of Austria — Is distinguished 
by lofty and generous sentiments, becoming the 
age in which he lived, and the great people in 
whoso name he spoke, and is stamped with a 
rigor and research not less honorable in the 
exhibition than conclusive in the application ; 
and it will ever take rank in the history of di- 
plomatic intercourse among the richest contri- 
butions to the commentaries upon the public 
law of the world. 

" And in internal as in external troubles he 
was true, and tried, and faithful. And in the 
latest, may it be the last, as it was the most 
perilous, crisis of our country, rejecting all sec- 
tional consideration, and exposing himself to 
sectional denunciation, be stood up boldly, 
proudly, indeed, and with consummate ability, 
for the Constitutional rights of another portion 
of tho Union, fiercely assailed by a spirit of 
aggression, as incompatible with our mutual 
obligations as with the duration of the confed- 
eration itself. In that dark and doubtful hour, 
his voice was beard above the storm, recalling 
his countrymen to a sense of their dangers and 
their duties, and tempering the lessons of 
reproach with tho experience of age and the 
dictates of patriotism. 

" He who heard his memorable appeal to the 
public reason and conscience, made in this 
crowded chamber, with all eyes fixed upon the 
speaker, and almost all hearts swayed by his 
words of wisdom and of power, will sedulously 
guard its recollections as one of those precious 
incidents which, while they constitute the poe- 
try of history, exert a permanent and decisive 
Influence upon tho destiny of nations. 

" And our deceased colleague added the 
kindlier affections of the mind ; and I recall, 
with almost painful sensibility, the associations 
of our boyhood, when we were school-fellows 
together, with all the troubles and the pleasures 
which belong to that relation of life, in its nar- 
row world of preparation. He rendered him- 
self dear by his disposition and deportment, and 
exhibited some of those peculiar characteristic 
features which, later in life, made him the orna- 
ment of the social circle ; and when stndy and 
knowledge of the world had ripened his facul- 
ties, endowed him with powers of conversation 
I have not found surpassed in my intercourse 
with society, at home or abroad. His conduct 
and bearing at that early period have left an 
enduring impression upon my memory of men- 
tal traits, which his subsequent course in life, 
developed and confirmed. And the command- 
ing position and ascendancy of the man were 
foreshadowed by the standing and Influence of 
the boy among the comrades who surrounded 
him. 

" Fifty years ago, we parted— he to prepare 
for his splendid career in the good old land of 
our ancestors, and I to encounter the rough 
tolls and trials of life, in the great forest of the 
West But ere long the report of his words 
■ad his deed* penetrated those 




human Industry was painfully but successfully 
contending with the obstacles of Nature, and I 
found that my early companion was assuming 
a position which confirmed my previous antici- 
pations, and which could only be attained 
by the rare faculties with which be was gifted. 
Since then he has gone on, irradiating bin patli 
with the splendor of bis exertions, till the whole 
hemisphere was bright with bis glory, and 
never brighter than when be went down in the 
west, without a cloud to obscure his luster, 
calm, clear, and glorious. Fortunate in life, 
be was not less fortunate in death, for he died 
with his fame undiminished, his faculties un- 
broken, and his usefulness unimpaired ; sur- 
rounded by weeping friends, and regarded with 
anxious solicitude by a grateful country, to 
whom the messenger, that mocks at time and 
space, told from hour to hour the progress ot 
bis disorder, and the approach of his fate. And 
beyond all this, he died in the faith of a Chris- 
tian, humble, but hopeful, adding another to 
the roll of eminent men who have searched the 
Gospel of Jesus, and have found it the word 
and the will of God, given to direct us while 
here, and to sustain us in that hour of trial, 
when the things of this world arc passing away, 
and the dark valley of the shadow of death is 
opening before ns. 

" How ark the Mighty Faj.ixx 1 we may 
yet exclaim, when reft of our greatest and 
wisest ; but they fall to rise again from death 
to life, when such quickening faith in the mercy 
of God, and in the Sacrifice of the Redeemer 
comes to abed upon them its happy influence, 
oa this side of tl»t grave and beyond It" 



WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Dcrino his lifetime, It was frequently re- 
marked of the lamented Henry Clay — "That, 
than him, no man had more sincere friends, and 
yet more inveterate enemies." Admitting this 
assertion true in regard to Mr. Clay, how much 
more is it adapted to the noble, fearless, self-sa- 
crificing Seward ; to and against whom daily 
blessings are given and anathemas hurled, from 
one end of the Union to the other. He whose 
wbolo career, public and private, has been 
devoted to the great cause of humanity, and 
■what be conscientiously believes would benefit 
the largest possible number of the whole human 
family. That he is a philanthropist, in the 
fullest meaning of the term, cannot be denied 
by his most inveterate opponents. That be is 
honest in his endeavors to discriminate between 
right and wrong, has been amply proven in his 
public obeisance to that higher law, to which 
each and every individual of ail ages and na- 
tion* arc amenable. 

William H. Seward was born in the village 
of Florida, in the town of Warwick, Orange 
county, New York, on the 16th of May, 1801. 
nia ancestors were of high respectability, and 
on his father's side were of Welch, and on his 
mother's of Irish extraction. The inhabitants 
of the little town of Florida were principally 
emigrants from Connecticut and other New 
England States ; the tone of society was Puri- 
tanic — using the word in its noblest sense. It 
was a qniet village, and the influences that sur- 
rounded the lad were excellent He was noted 
far a studious torn of mind, a precocious deve- 
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lopment of intellect, and a frank and gentle 
deposition. lie enjoyed the usual advantage* 
of school and academical education in bis na- 
tive village, and In the adjoining town of 
Goshen— until 1816, when he entered Union 
College In Schenectady, scarcely fifteen years 
of age. Even at this period he was able to 
paw an examination for the junior class ; by 
preference, however, he entered Sophomore. 
His remarkable assiduity and capacity of ac- 
quirements are still remembered by his class- 
mates, as he readily distinguished himself by 
bis severe studies, his brilliant talents, and a 
manly and generous character. His favorite 
subjects were rhetoric, moral philosophy, and 
the ancient classics. As he rose at four in the 
morning, and sat up late, it was in college, no 
doubt, that he acquired those habits of contin- 
uous mental toil which has since distinguished 
his whole public career. 

When in bis senior term, be withdrew for a 
year from college, and spent six months in 
teaching at the South, making inquiries awl 



ly influenced his mind on the subject of slavery. 
The residue of his vacation he devoted to the 
study of the law ; and when the Dost senior 
class had reached the point at which he bad 
left his own, be returned to college, and at the 
clow of the term graduated with the highest 
honors. He then resumed the study of the 
law, with John Anthon of this city, and com- 
pleted his preparation for the bar, at Goshen, 
with Judge Duer and Ogden HoUtaan. and was 
admitted by the Supremo Court, at Utlca, in 
1822. On the first of January, 1823, when a 
little more than 21 years of age, he removed to 
Auburn, Cayuga county, in this State, where 
he soon attracted the attention of Judge Miller 
of that town, and in a short time becamo asso- 
ciated In his office as a partner, and thus rapidly 
succeeded to a large and lucrative practice. In 
1824, be married the youngest daughter of his 
associate — Frances Adeline Miller, a lady who 
a large share of her father's intelli- 
s and originality of character. Remarkable 
for her accomplishments, kindness of heart, and 
natural endowments, Mrs. Seward Is, In the 
truest sense, one of nature's noble women, and 
a worthy companion of her husband. The 
fruits of this union have been five children — four 
of whom, three sons and a daughter, are still 
living. One son is in the United States army ; 
smother, a lawyer by profession, is one of the 
editors of the " Albany Evening Journal j" the 
other two children are quite young. 
"Mr. Seward's personal appearance can 



of the 

with his master-pieces of eloquence, afterward 
see him without an expression of disappoint- . 
ment. And yet there are many noble point* I 
in his personal appearance. He is scarcely | 
average-sdsed, is modest in his ways, and often 
wears upon his face a sleepy look, which gives 
no Indication of the powerful Intellect behind 
that dreamy front The first time we saw him 
he was at home among the charming seenery 
of Auburn, and beneath the roof of a mutual 
friend, gls face struck us at first unpleasantly 

so prat ft 



off, and the eyes grew bright, and we felt the 
fascination of his voice, look, manner, and 
brilliant conversation — a fascination which 
thousands of others have experienced who have 
met him in conversation, or have listened to 
his speeches. His whole appearance seemed tu 
have suddenly changed The compact brow 
expressed power— the eyes, genius— the lips, 
force— the whole body, grace mingled with 
statclincss, unassuming, as It really was. An 
air of pleasant frankness pervaded the conver- 
sation and manners, and the listener forgot Uu 
man, his achievements and position, in the topics 
of conversation. He has no affected dignity, 
but is simple and natural in all his ways and 
habits. There are distinguished politicians, so- 
called great men, in this country, whose great- 
ness consists principally in a pompous dignity 
of manners and rhetoric. The chronic dullness 
of such men passes with the multitude for pro- 
fundity of intellect. We hear a great deal of 
the look of latent power which such men wear, 
and indeed if they possess power, it must be 
latent, for they never give the world any tvx- 
denet of their god-like proportions of mind. 
Mr. Seward has not achieved the brilliant posi- 
tion which he occupies by any such method ; he 
has earned It by a life of severe labor, and the 
fruits of bis earnest toil remain an imperishable 
monument to his memory." 

Mr. Seward had barely attained his majority 
when he was called to occupy a prominent po- 
sition in the political affairs* of the town and 
oounty. In 1824, at a convention of his fel- 
low-citizens, he was selected to prepare an ad- 
drt'SB to the people, which is still preserved a« 
a production of more than ordinary merit He 
early formed a warm attachment to De Witt 
Clinton, who was then known as the represent- 
ative of that proud evidence of the tact, skill and 
enterprise of our people — the Erie canal : and 
while John Qulnoy Adams, in a national point 
of view, appears to be his model for a states- 
man, Mr. Seward has ever regarded the policy 
-oggeetod by Clinton as the true one for 
the advancement and general prosperity of his 
native state. In 1830, Mr. Seward, although 
not yet thirty years of age, was elected to the 
senate of New York, in which body he took bis 
seat in the following January. His speeches 
in the senate, as well as his opinions as a judge 
in the Court of Errors, the then highest legal 
tribunal in the State, of which he was also a 
member a -fline.. attracted a large share of pub- 
lic attention. During the four years that he 
was a member of the senate, he, among other 
efforts, advocated the abolishment of lmprison- 
>r debt ; an improvement in prison dit- 
; the election of various officers by the 
people, then appointed by the governor and 
senate ; and the great interests of education 
and internal improvement He also opposed 
the removal of the deposits from the United 
States bank ; the interference of the executive 
with the bank ; the increase of corporations : 
and the enlargement of the salaries of public 
officers. His speeches on several of these great 
topics were much admired at the time, and 
have not even yet lost their interest and valne. 
.Standing almost alone in opposition to the 
dominant party, his position was conspicuous 
and well softalned throughout In 1833. during 



visit to Europe, traveling through the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Holland, Switzerland and 
Prance. During his absence of about 
months, he wrote to his friends at home a i 
of letters, which were published in the i 
pen, and added much to bis 
tlon. 

In 1834, Mr. Seward was the candidate of the 
whig*, for the chief magistracy of the State. 
Although his party, gathered mainly by his 
efforts us a leader of the opposition in the Se- 
nate, had not yet attained sufficient strength 
and organisation to overcome the powerful 
party in the ascendancy in the State and nation, 
he nevertheless received so large a vote, that at 
the election succeeding the presidential con- 
test of 1836, he was renominated, and this 
time, elected by over ten thousand majority. 
He entered upon his duties as governor, amid 
peculiar difficulties; he was the first member 
of the republican party, who bad been elected 
to that office fine* De Witt Clinton— he was 
yet a very young man, scarcely thirty rii years 
old— and the country was jut at that time 
entering one of the most disastrous commercial 
revolutions it ever experienced. Such, how- 
ever, was bis success in administering the 
government that he was, In 1840, reelected — an 
honor that lias been conferred on none of his 
He brought to the discharge of his 



pendence and undoubted integrity. He aimed 
at bringing about various reforms, which In 
some cases excited a bitter opposition. The 
last vestige of slavery was extirpated from tho 
State under his auspices. The great cause of 
secured a large share of his atten- 
e recommended mew 
to bring aSl the children of the ! 
benign influence of the common schools. 
Governor Seward, was most wrongfully accused 
of being controlled by sectarianism, in this but 
measure. Never was a more unjust assertion 
propagated : his grand effort was, for the edu- 
cation of all the children, independent of 
descent, sect tex, or color. Who can point at 
a more noble or extended idea of philanthropy f 
Internal improvement, embracing the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie canal ; the building of new and 
lattcral canals ; the then mammoth enterprise, 
the New York and Erie railroad ; and other 
mads of less magnitude, received from him an 
energetio and steady support He desired also, 
to extend the right of suffrage, so that, like 
education, it should be free and universal, 
lie sought to improve and ameliorate the con- 
dition of the convicts in the State prisons. To 
this end, he discountenanced the use of the 
Uah, recommended the introduction of libra- 
ries, and urged a regular system of moral and 
intellectual Instruction. While a member or 
the Senate, be was instrumental in the causing 
the establishment of separate prisons for 
females, which he bad the satisfaction of bring- 
ing into fnll and successful operation daring 
his executive administration. Probably, no 
reform cost him more friends than that which he 
proposed, reducing the enormous and burthen- 
some expenses of litigation. The people, how- 
ever, have sustained him to this, as In 
other of his contests 
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at the close of hi* second gubernatorial term. 
In the campaign of 1844, he exerted his influ- 
•Dec in fa Tor of lie nry Clay to the presidency, 
believing such a remit would save the country 
from the threatened annexation of Texas, a 
war with Mexico, and the extension of slavery. 
If powerful and eloquent speeches could have 
accomplished the end, then would the triumph 
have boon signal and beneficent. But adverse 
influence* prevailed, and the republican party 
was overthrown. Mr. Seward now devoted 
himself with renewed energy, to the duties of his 
profession. Beside attending to a large and 
lucrative practice in causes involving the rights 
and claims of inventors under the patent laws, 
lie was never content to see the poor and friend- 
Id*" prisoner suffer for want of council. T'tafi 
i in which he defended such persons are too 
i to be dwelt upon in this brief article. 

, he bore the whole expenses 



e, to the amount of several thousand dol- 
lars. Three cases of such remarkable interest 
are among them, that we cannot forbear to 
relate here a few of the circumstances of each. 

In 1845, Henry Wyatt, a convict in the State 
prison, at Auburn, murdered another convict. 
Tho criminal was Indicted, and eminent counsel 
was applied to to defend him : but they declined 
on the eve of the trial, on the ground that no 
provision had been made for their compensa- 
tion. Wyatt sent for Mr. Seward, and appealed 
to bis humanity, and the latter at once deter- 
mined to undertake the defense. When the 
ci re ttti^t-jincs \vc w in v '*f ti j^n tcnl rvs^on w \ 
found for the belief that the prisoner was 
Insane. The trial came on in February, 184C. 
and After an impartial hearing, the jury disa- 
greed. On the 29th of March succeeding, a 
fearful tragedy occurred near Auburn. Wll- 
liam Freeman, a negro, and a native of that 
place, who had recently been discharged from 
five years imprisonment in the State prison, 
having provided himself with weapons, pro- 
ceeded to the house of John G. Van Nest, on 
the banks Owasco Lake, in the suburbs of Au- 
burn, and there without notice and any appar- 
ent motive, slew Mr. Van Nest, a wealthy and 
worthy citizen, Mrs, Van Nest, her sleeping 
Infant, and her aged mother, and wounded, as 
was then thought, mortally the hired man who 
dwelt with them, leaving only the maid servant 
of the family, and she bad been spared o 1 
twcauec he wan wounded In the affray. After 
completing his human butcheries, the negro 
proceeded to the house of a relative some forty 
miles distant, where be was arrested and con- 
veyed back to Auburn, and then surrounded 
by the people of that town, and the adjacent 
county, was taken to the scene of his crime, to 
be Identified by the survivors, In the presence 
of the d>-ad bodies of his victims. So far from 
manifesting any compunction, he avowed the 
deed, decribed Its details, and laughed continu- 
ally during the recital. The incensed peopl •. 
saw In this and other strange eondnct of the 
prisoner, and In the absence of any motive of 
the crime, had reason to apprehend that he 
might escape punishment by a plea of insanity. 
They were easily made to believe, that the 
partial success which bad attended that plan 
in Wyatt 1 * ease, had emboldened the negro to 



resolved, therefore, and prepared to take him 
from the hands of the police, and to inflict sum- 
mary justice upon him. This design, however, 
was baffled by stratagem, and the multitude 
reluctantly dispersed, after being assured by a 
judge that Freeman should be tried and " no 
Seward should defend him." Meanwhile the 
victims were buried amid Mucere exhibitions of 
popular -yujpalhy, mingled with execrations 
against the homicide, and unsparing denuncia- 
tions of the lawyer, tjhoK? defence of Wyatt 
was supposed, lo some w»y la have brought 
about tho revolting crimes, and who, also, it 
was supposed would have the audacity to 
appear in defense of the wretch who had com- 
mitted them. The clergyman who conducted 
the funeral service carried the excitement to n 
higher pitch, by appealing to the law of self- 
preservation, and against the indulgence of 
moderation and forbearance toward "adroit 
counsel," in their offr.ru to lower the standard 
of moral nccoun lability by the plea of insanity. 
Mr. Seward's law partner, and other friends, 
overpowered by these demonstrations of popu- 
lar prejudice, actually fearing that on hi* 
return to Auburn (Mr. Seward was absent at 
Washington during the excitement), his person 

that be would not outrage the general senti- 
ment by defending the prisoner. The governor. 
Silas Wright, responded promptly to the popu- 
lar demand for a special term of the court, to 
try both Wyatt and Freeman, on the first oi 
June following. On the return of Mr. {toward, 
bo beard the strange foots of the ease with pain 
and surprise, and they at once raised a suspi- 
cion that the prisoner was a lunatic ; he there- 
fore wrote to tho most eminent members of the 
medical faculty in New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts, and called their attention to the 
case, as one that interested science and human- 
ity, no less than justice; he also requested 
them lo attend on the trial, and make tin 
necessary examinations of the prisoner, to the 
end that If be was sane, the law might have its 
due vindication, and if he was not, the countrv 
ruigbt be saved from the crime of inflicliti r 
judicial murder upon a lunatic. The day of 
trial came, and the people boasted that no law- 
yer dani defend the murderer, lbs District 
Attorney read the Indictment against the man, 
and asked him if he plead guilty or not guilty. 
His only reply was u ha I " lie was t ske 1 ■ f 
he wu> ready for trial ; he " did n't know " — if 
be had counsel ; be " did n't know." Here was 
conclusive proof that the poor Idiot had no 
conception of what was transpiring. At this 
moment. Mr. Seward, whose feelings were much 
affected by tho scene, rose up and said, " May 
It please the court and jury ; / tha i trmnin ami 
d'/ttui the prisoner mtiil hu aSiM ' Th s at. 
nouocemeot was immedhlely followed up by 
a preliminary plea that the prisoner was Insane 
The plea was received, but it drew down on 
Mr. Seward the public indignation, not only in 
that vicinity, but throughout the wbole coun- 
try ; and, although he was hooted at and 
insulted by bis own fellow-townsmen, he for 
two weeks, amid the most depleting weather, 
gave his whole time, besido spending his money 
and influence for the defense of a poor wretch 
who bad no claim on him. only that be was a 
who by 



was incapacitated of caring for himself, or 
having any other person — only those with nich 
philanthropy as displayed by Seward— to care 
for him. He, knowing his dnty, would not 
flinch a hair from it, but worked on nobly and 
bravely to the end. John Van Buren was the 
opposing counsel, and with the predetermina- 
tion of the jury, it was not difficult for him to 
win a verdict. In Mr. Seward's argument, 
which will ever be one of the brightest of bis 
laurels, both as an advocate and as a philan- 
thropist, ho, in allusion to the fact that be had 
lost his popularity in Auburn, and indeed 
throughout tho State, for his action in this mat- 
ter, said most eloquently : — " In due time, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, when I shall have paid the 
debt of nature, my remains will rest here in 
your midst, with those of my kindred and 
neighbors— It is very possible unhonored, ne- 
glected, and spurned! But, perhaps, years 



now agitate this community shall have passed 
away— wane wandering stranger— some lone 
exile— some Indian; some AVyro, may erect 
over them an humble stone, and thereon this 
epitaph ' He was faith m-' " After the con- 
viction and sentence of the negro, Mr. Seward 
applied to Governor Wright for a pardon; 
being denied in this, he appealed to the 
Supreme Court for a new trial; which was 
granted after a patient investigation of the 
case. The nme judge who had condemned the 
prisoner, now refused to again try the < 
the ground that the Insanity of Fr 
now manifest The latter, however, died within 
a short time, and a pod mortem examination re- 
vealed the fact that the brain of the negro was 
one mass of disease, and indeed nearly destroyed. 
Thus It was proved incontestlbly, that Mr. Sew- 
ard had from the beginning been right, and 
that be was entitled to the warmest thanks of 
all humane men for the courageous and noble 
course which be had pursued. The people of 
Anbnrn now restored him to his former place 
In their affection, and bo was, if possible, more 
popular throughout the State, than be was be- 
fore tho trial was thought of. He had prmi 
he was not a demagogue, for he had given up 
reputation, friends, everything, to defend a poor 



In May, 1851, an announcement was made by 
the press of Detroit, that an atrocious conspir- 
acy (embracing fifty citizens of Jackson county, 
in the State of Michigan) for the destruction of 
the property of the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company, and an 
the lives of 
road, had been discovered through the activity 
of agents of this company, and of the police, 
and that the guilty parties bad been suddenly 
surprised, arrested, and conveyed to jail in 
Detroit. The accusation took the form of an 
indictment for arson, in burning the depot of 
the company at the above mentioned city, and 
the proof that of a conspiracy, for the commis- 
si!. tt that was there specified, and Other enor- 
mous erimea. The prisoners alleged their 
witire innocence, and declared that the prose- 
niiion woe itself a conspiracy to convict them 
by fabricating testimony of crimes that had not 
fv.n I* en committed. In applying to be 
admitted to bail tho i 
to practical ly deny tl 
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lie opinion wan vehemently and intensely 
excited against them by reason of aggressions 
which had been committed in the neighborhood 
for a long time, seriously endangering the live, 
of passengers. Among the accused wero per- 
sons in every walk of life ; and while the guilt 
of some seemed too probable, that of all ap- 
peared to be quite impossible. The ten most 
distinguished lawyers of Michigan were retained 
before the arrest by the railroad company, to 



In the city and State qualified to defend them, 
except barely one, had been Induced to decline 
to appear in their behalf. They applied, stat- 
ing the foots, by telegraph, to Mr. Seward, at 
Auburn, after the trial began. He did not hes- 
itate to appear for men whom the public had 
prejudged and condemned, and whom the legal 
profession, except for bis going to their aid, 
would have been deemed to have abandoned. 
The issues were perplexing ; the evidence of a 
most extraordinary character. Even now, it :- 
Impossible, on reading it, to decide which was 
most improbable, the existence of the crime, 
or the truth or the defense. The trial lasted 
four mo*du, and so was the longest, in a jury 
cose, that was ever held ; the alleged principal 
died before it began ; ono of the chief defend- 1 
ants, and another more obscure, died during its 
progress. Twelve of the fifty were convicted, 
and all the others acquitted. 

Mr. Seward was conspicuous In his exertions 
in favor of the last convention to revise the 
Constitution of New York, hoping thereby to 
secure and extend the rights of the people by 
abridging materially the appointing power ; by 
i of the State in separate senate and 
■ districts | by abolishing a host of use- 
less and expensive oAces ; and by extending 
the right of, suffrage to colored people, regard- 
less of the property qualification. In all, save 
the last, bis hopes were gratified. 

In 1848, Mr. Seward was elected, almost 
unanimously, by the legislature of New York, 
to the Senate of the United States, in place of 
John A. Dlx, whose term expired on the third 
of March, 1849. In the presidential canvass or 
the first-mentioned year, Mr. Seward gave 
General Taylor a hearty and enthusiastic sup- 
port, and from their meeting In Washington till 
i of the latter, they were firm and cor- 
In his course in the senate, Mr. 
*cn firm and unflinching in those 
i which have so strongly marked his 
throughout life ; his sincerity, urbanity, 
and courteous bearing commanding alike the 
love and respect, not only of his own party, 
bat of those who, on the great national ques- 
that agitate the body politic, entertain 
i precisely adverse to his own. In 1854, 
Mr. Seward was reelected to the United States 
senate for six years from the 4th of March, 
1855. 

As a writer. Mr. Seward occupies a high 
position ; his productions are clear, compre- 
hensive and convincing. If he docs not orna- 
ment Us style luxuriantly, it is the more Im- 
pressive from its simplicity ; It has directness 
and force, and his diction Is always copious ; 
fit language is always at his command; be 
oxb aunts a subject lie does not, indeed, like 
some, dissect it In every port : he disdains gen- 
erally to employ much of his time over mere 



trifles ; but he passes over a subject as an eagle 
flies over a province, not stopping to alight at 
every rocky height, not peering In at every 
farra-hottso window, but soiling majestically 
over all, viewing everything, scanning keenly 
river and plain, village and city, the sheep 
browsing in the quiet pasture, and the gather- 
ing tempest far away in the horizon. Mr. 
Seward has paid, we believe, cou>r.;iintlvely 
little attention to polite literature ; that is, his 
ambition has been dtWH to politic- and 
statesmanship. Yet, in f» volumes of his life, 
and in other places, may be found grand evi- 
dences of his ability as an author. As a poli- 
tical writer, he ranks high. As an orator, it in 
said, he will by no means compare with such 
men as Soule, Phillips, and others of the most 
brilliant of our native orators. This is meant,' 
of course, In the mere graces of oratory. In 
lofty eloquence, he has but few equals among 
the great men of our country, but his manna- 
of speaking is too dry and passive. Ills rapid 
his oriental affluence, though not 
of expression, and the Ciceronian 
Sow of his language, proceeding not from the 
heat of youth, or the vapors of wine, but from 
the exceeding fertility of his imagination, com- 
bine to render him an interesting speaker. 
Yet his enunciations are neither clear nor dis- 
tinct, and the tones of his voice often grate 
harshly on the ear. He is not devoid of grace, 
however ; he Is calm and dignified, but earnest 
By many, Mr. Seward is considered to be the 
first of living American statesmen ; and 
although others deny that assertion, it in gen- 
erally admitted bis is one of the master 
minds of the age. He Is looked upon as the 
leader of the new Northern or Republican 
party, and is undoubtedly their first choice as 
a candidate for the presidency in the coming 
contest of 1856. 



LACHRYMAL* «. HOI* KT- HANDKERCHIEFS. 



Staxdiko, a day or two 
of Taylor's Saloon, waiting the passage of a 
perfect Red Sea of regimentals, it chanced 
that my pocket was picked of my best em- 
broidered moucholr (for I confess to a fondncw 
for lace and embroidery, in their otherwise vul- 
gar appendage to the dress). This circum- 
stance led to sundry suggestions and theories, 
which I present to you, gentlemen, as umpires 
In all matters of taste. Now, I with to secure 
your atd in many matters of taste and opinion 
which I hare at heart, one of which only I will 
name at the present time. I wish you to make 
it utterly and entirely vulgar and unbearable 
to say "pocket-handkerchief." I would not 
have you introduce a Frenchified word either, 
but make the thing classical, by calling It a 
" lachrymal.'' Isn't that an improving of our 
vocabulary T Does it not soften and elevate a 
common Idea? Does It not suggest pleasing 
and sentimental ideas, an appeal, as it were, 
to the heart and the eyes— these beautiful stars 

than to the fiery volcano of the nose T Does 
not the word " lachrymal " carry you at once 
into the sweet dreamy land of romance, of 
humid eyes and moonlight serenades t Where- 
as the word "pocket-handkerchief" (an awk- 



ward one in itself), is savagely utilitarian, l 
strously indicative of catarrhs and coughs, of 
iron winds from the north, and looming pro* 
montories, dividing the soul of the eyes from 
the dewy sweetness of the lips I Help me to 
christen them " lachrymals," and then you will 
think of the eyes rather than the nose ; yon 
will dream of the graceful shading of the for- 
mer, the faintest semblance of a tear, 
than a cold in the head. Help me to 
them " lachrymals " till we are raised above 
the necessity of their use— till colds, and tears, 
and discomforts of every kind shall disappear 
In the advent of better times ; and then if any- 
thing so unnatural as tears should occur to us, 
we can do as Milton's « Eve » did, who 
"Wiped Uiem with her hair," 

or drop them plump and round upon some- 
thing which we wish to efface, after the man- 
ner of Sterne's "Angel," which "flew up to 
heaven's chancery," with " Uncle Toby's oath," 
when the " Recording Angel " made good use 
of a tear, by "blotting out a sin." The tear 
should be shed upon the heart to soften ite 
divine sympathies, and then fewer would fall 
upon the " lachrymal." I have sometimes 
been a little puzzled to understand how An- 
dromache, Helen, Sappho, Aspasia, and other 
of beauty, managed their tears, 



(I beg pardon), the] 
mals in their present form. 1 speak of I 
Greeks particularly, because their notes wero 
so uncommonly handsome ; whereas the mod- 
ern nose being wiped so often in its ductile, 
plastic state, by incantations or malignant offi- 
cials, and in after years blistered, swollen and 
blotched by the many abuses superinduced by 
modern civilization and, in our sex, subject to 
so many inundations from the flood-gates of the 
eyes that this appendage is, as it were, distorted 
from its original designs, and defrauded of its. 
pristine beauty. But, to the Greeks. They 
hadn't half the sensibility that we have. Wo- 
men In our day go up stairs, or off to soma 
out-of-the-way place, and cry, when the world 

would have been up and out at once to relieve 
themselves. They might " let fall " a tear or two 
upon occasion, but tbey could have no concep- 
tion of our immoderate flow of tears. Tbey 
MreJ people to weep for them, which I regard 



find good use for the aged of the sex, in employ- 
ing them to wail and lament at funerals, as 
the Jews did before them. The only cure for 
the excessive weeping of modern women, is for 
them to banish the pocket-handkerchief, which 
I shall, In future, call a « lachrymal," and then 
rouse themselves to right their wrongs to take 
their rights, instead of fretting, and crying, and 
talking about them. Tears have, no doubt, fol- 
lowed the introduction of the modern pocket- 
handkerchief. Nothing is created in vain. The 
invention of the steam-engine creates the ne- 
cessity for travel, and everybody Is abroad 



; the tele- 
scope makes It essential to hove communications 
from the moon, and we shall never rest till 
we have hourly despatches from the Luna- 
tics. You see, by this reasoning, that tears 
(the more the one from " either eye ") are 
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entirely a modern draft upon the human 
system, a great waste in its economy, that fol- 
lowed naturally the invention of pockets and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. I might follow out 
this subject, and show how modem crime 
has grown out of this invention of putting 
pockets into our wardrobe — how the science 
of pickpocket* Is entirely attributable to 
this cause, and hence the origin of the gibbet 
and jail, and all the penalties endured by those 
whose heads have a commercial affinity with 
the pocket. Weeping might hare been very 
graceful in the classical times— just a tear 
wiped by the long veil, or perhaps the flow- 
ing sleeve raised to the eye. We see at once 
how these beautiful Greeks kept such fine 
noses. They knew better than to indulge in 
the melting mood— no dress could stand it. 
If used in the manner of Sterne's " Maria's" 
pocket-handkerchief, which he washed out In a 
puddle — and to spill such quantities of tear* 
upon the tresses, would keep them damp and 
sopping about the neck and face. No ; the 
classlcals did not weep as we do — we know it 
by their profiles, by their dress, and by their 
history. They were too direct and too earnest 
for that To feel was to act — to suffer was to 
seek redress. The pocket-handkerchief, is proof 
and perpetuity of modern degeneracy. Men, 
even now, amongst the lower ranks reject It, 
using finger and thumb in preference. But the 
languishing tenderness of the modern woman 
makes her delight in this dreamy, half weeping 
state, superinduced by the pocket-handkerchief, 
and she likes to flourish this appendage, bc- 
laced and embroidered, as it should be, in the 
face and eyes of people, as proof of her sensi- 
bilities, and her bondage to custom. A Greek 
would not wait to steep a bit of muslin in tear?, 
bat would be casting about for some glorious 
remedy for evil, instead of crying and suffering 
In helpless imbecility. When peoplo weep much, 
they have little of execntive power — they are 
uncertain, irresolute, and they bury their griefi" 
In a pocket-handkerchief. Banish this append- 
age, and I do believe the " Rights," about 
which women talk so much in our day, would 
soon be acknowledged to them. Jeremiah 
never would have exclaimed : " Oh, that mine 
head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears," had he lived In our day, for the pre- 
sence of the moucholr, in the pocket or hand 
would have at once brought him a supply. 
Then, too, It may be, we are bound — we, women 
— to shed tears just In proportion to the ex- 
pensiveness of those articles. Rut really and 
truly, of all the vulgarities In dress, when a 
woman makes her appearance, pocket-handker- 
chief in hand, It caps the climax. This should 
be duly ensconced in the pocket, and the hands 
be left free as possible. I like the idea of the 
ancient lachrymals, and mean to look for a 
nice set to use when I weep. So, when yon 
give us a pathetic story, imagine me, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, sitting with a little bottle daintily bold 
nnder each eye. Ladies might exhibit their 
taste in these articles, as they do now in their 
embroidered cambrics. I thought to nave had a 
fit the other day, in hearing a lumping boy 
call out to another — " I say you, lend me your 
wipe." Othello's " the handkerchief! the hand- 
kerchief!" always seems to me anti-tragic, and 
I wiab he had said " the veil," or something of 
the kind, and then the web would remind us of 
that web spun by the Pares* 



PROOUH Or ART IK THIS COISTRT. 

As in most of those Taluable qualities that 
refine and polish the body politic, so are the 
American people in regard to the Fine Arts- 
progressive. Although many of those whose 
pecuniary or other circumstances enable them 
to countenance and become connoiseurs of art, 
are of that hap-hazard, jump-after-thc-ferry- 
boat, leap-off-the-train-while-in-motion class ; 
those who criticise a work as they travel, eat, 
drink, or do most anything else in life ; that is, 
as if tbey had only one moment to live, and 
their eternal salvation depended on their con- 
summating the special act of the instant Still, 
allowing a fair quota for this "raw material," 
there I* abundant evidence of the fact, that 
there is a constant and rapid increase in the 
number of those among us, that by intellect, 
taste, and cultivation, are not only earnest, 
but competent lovers and generous patrons t>f 
the fine arts. There are various causes that 
have contributed to this happy state of social 
and mental elevation. Our national, state, and 
municipal governments are each, in their 
respective capacities, patrons of art, to a 
greater or less) extent The general advance- 
ment and development of our internal resources, 
I which not only augment the national wealth, 



but add largely to that class who, from leisure 
and refinement, turn to art for recreation and 
amusement But greater than all these, has 
been the establishment of Art Unions, and 
Fine Art Distributions, Public Galleries and 
Free Exhibitions, through the influence of 
which largo mosses of the people have been 
brought in immediate contact with masterpieces 
of art ; and thus, daily, a wholesome, genial, 
and productive taste it being propagated. 
Public sentiment is decidedly in favor of these 
urt unions, with their prize systems, as an 
effective means of diffusing a popular taste for 
art, and although a venal press, whose columns 
daily teem In advocacy of doctrines degrading 
to human nature, had the power to suppress 
a laudible enterprise of that kind in this city, 
yet the very parties who acted now regret their 
agency in the matter, and have been heard to 
express wishes for a reestablishment of a 
similar institution. 

The London Art Union has now been in 
operation several years ; it has been fairly 
managed, has sent forth immense quantities of 
superior engraving* to subscribers, and hun- 
dreds on hundreds of fine paintings and sculp- 
tures, which have mostly gone Into families 
heretofore ignorant of the wealth of art, c reel- 
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ktg ud diffusing a love for the bountiful and 
refined, and elevating the characters of thoec 
thus initiated into the higher pleasures nf civ- 
ilized life. Agencies of the London Art Union 
have been established in this country, and its 
els-Atlantic subscribers may be reckoned by 
thousand*. The success of this British institu- 
tion led the attention of the friends of art and 
artists in this country to make nu effort to 
establish a similar scheme here, not only for 
the benefit of artists and producers, bat for the 
welfare of the whole people, and the New York 
Art Union was the result It was believed by 
its founders, that the distribution of prizes was 
not violative of the laws against lotteries and 
gambling, insomuch as each subscriber received 
the full value of his subscription in an engrav- 
ing, and the chance of a prize was merely a 
stimulus to patronize a worthy project The 
managers were thus enabled to accomplish sev- 
eral most laudable objects, not the least valua- 
ble of which was to furnish a demand for the 
productions of many worthy artists, who were 
thus exempted from the extortions of picture- 
brokers, and furnished the means of sustenance 
and improvement But, as we above remarked, 
an unjust and diabolical local warfare was en- 
gaged against the New York Art Union, it was 
forced to yield, and went down before the storm. 
The victory gained by the enemy is, however, 
only a temporary one ; institutions of the kinds 
referred to will become as fixed and permanent 
among us as publishing, the opera, or any 
other, and we think the day is past for even 
the satanic press to affect them. 



The three elegant engravings which illustrate 
this article, are copied from as many of the 
sterling prizes that are shortly to bo distributed 
by the Cosmopolitan Art Association ; an 
organization that was instituted in June, 1854, 
having for its object, the encouragement and 
general diffusion of literature and the fine arts. 
The conditions, purposes and organization of 
the Association, are set forth in the programme 
which will be found on the outside of our 
cover. The plan adopted by the Cosmopolitan 
Art Association, is more comprehensive and 
satisfactory than any art union, or similar 
enterprise that has yet come under oar obser- 
vation. The Association are regular authorized 
agents, for most of the popular magazines and 
other like sterling current literature. A party 
wishing to subscribe for any of Ihm, encloses 
three dollars to C. L. Derby, Esq., the Actuary 
of the Association, and in return not only 
receives full worth of his money, at the regu- 
lar rates of the publishers of the work be 
patronizes, but he is also included with those 
who have over three hundred valuable works of 
art gratuitously distributed among them. At 
the first distribution of this Association, in 
January last, included in the awards, was 
Powers' celebrated Greek Slave, and between 
three and four hundred other valuable prises in 
marble, bronze, and on canvass. The next dis- 
tribution of the Cosmopolitan Art Association, 
takes place on the 31st instant The works to 
tie awarded this time, include several acknowl- 
edged works of the highest standing and merit 
Number on* on the catalogue, is the celebrated 



" Genoa Crucifix.'' (see engraving) and consid- 
ered merely In point of its intrinsic merit, la a 
work of a high order. It is the production of 
"an untutored monk, Fra Carlo Antonio 
Peaenti, of the convent of St Nicholas, Genoa, 
who, acting under the powerful infiuence of a 
natural genius for art, heightened by religious 
enthusiasm, believed himself inspired, and 
bound, as a labor of penance and devotion, to 
carve from an Immense block of ivory, which 
had long been an object of curiosity and won- 
der in Genoa, an image of his Saviour on the 
cross. This waking dream, which he regarded 
as a heavenly visitation, be realized after four 
years labor in his solitary cell, secluded from 
the world, and almost so from the other inmates 
of the convent, frequently devoting twenty or 
thirty hours constantly to labor and prayer, 
without sleep or food. This figure was pur- 
chased from the monk (It is said at a cost 
of $10,000), by the American consul, at Genoa ; 
was carried to Florence, and there visited, cri- 
ticised and admired by Mr. Powers, and the 
most celebrated artists and amateurs of the city. 
It has been seen by thousands in this country ; 
and while in London, was visited by many of 
the first artists and anatomists, who have unani- 
mously pronounced it a master-piece, combining 
the highest perfections of anatomical accuracy, 
manly beauty, and divine expression.'' Num- 
bers two and three on the catalogue, are mar- 
bis busts of Washington and Franklin, that 
were executed expressly for the Association, by 
Hiram Powers, at Florence. They are carved 
oat of pure blocks of Serravezza marble, are 
rather larger than life, and universally admit- 
ted to be among the most perfect likenesses 
extant, of those two truly great American 
statesmen. These busts were executed after 
Hoodoo's models, and in some respects are con- 
sidered improvements on the almost perfect 
.originals. " Kiss's Amazon," reduced in size 
from the original, at the Crystal Palace, In 
New York, is also among the awards, also fifty 
other subjects In marble and bronze, and nearly 
three hundred on canvass — many of which are 
master-pieces. The whole forming a valuable 
collection, which for extent, variety and beauty, 
are really of public interest. 

The Cosmopolitan Art Association, conducts 
all its operations on a magnificent and liberal 
scale, and is undoubtedly become a permanent 
organization, as it not only cultivates and en- 
courages the fine arts, but disseminates ster- 
ling literature throughout the land, thereby 
adapting Itself to the present wants of the peo- 
ple, enabling both rich and poor to make 
their homes attractive by the aid of sculpture, 
painting, and the best reading matter, within 
the wide range of American and Foreign liter- 
ature. To prove its permanency and the esti- 
mation in which it is held by some of the most 
prominent individuals, we give the names of 
the following managers and honorary officers, 
which we copy from the illustrated catalogue : 
— Hon. E. Lane, Hon. E. Cook, Governor 
Clark of New York, Governor Pollock of Penn- 
sylvania, Governor Miner of Connecticut Gov- 
ernor Wright of Indiana, Governor Hoppin of 
Rhode Island, Governor Causey of Delaware, 
Governor Bingham of Michigan, Governor 
Barstow of Wisconsin, Governor Ligon of Mary- 
land, Governor Winston of Alabama, Governor 
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Broome of Florida, Governor Price of New Jer- 
sey ; Washington Irving, Bayard Taylor, John 
G. Saxe, W. Gilmoar Simms, Esq*. ; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Oaken Smith and L. H.Sigoumey. Almost 
all of the above have written letter* heartily 
commending the enterprise to the public, and 
we have teen complimentary notice* In nearly 
every serial publication published throughout 
the states. 

In reviewing the progress of art In this 
country, it must be remembered, that scarcely 
two centuries have elapsed, since our fore- 
fathers commenced the herculean labor of 
clearing up the vast wilderness that has been 
changed Into one of the most enlightened na- 
tions on earth. In all the domestic, social 
and scientific arts, our strides have been on the 
most gigantic scale. Manufactures, commerce, 
mechanics, agriculture, education, etc, flourish 
in their greatest excellence, and the learned 
and most exalted of other lands are profuse in 
their compliments, where they have personal 
observation of our progress. In literature. 
Prescott, Irving, Everett, Cooper, Webster, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, and others almost 
innumerable, have sustained onr nationality. 
West, AlLslon. Cole, Inman, Vanderlyn, Lutze, 
Greenough, Powers, Page, Durand, Casilcar, 
and a host of other prominent men of genii!-, 
prove that in tike fine arts, as well as in litera- 
ture and the useful sciences, America has a re- 
putation. Aye ! and If we arc not over san- 
guine, there are still others, that will ere long 
step in the foreground, who will exhibit evi- 



dences of native genius, undoubtedly as bril- 
liant as the productions of modern Europeans. 
At all events, the blood of the sires has not 
become degenerated in the sons, and wo can at 
least give a fair claim to equalization. 

The Cosmopolitan Art Association have deter- 
mined to be among the most prominent patrons 
of American Art. We understand that negoti- 
ations are already being consummated, by 
which each of our most marked sculptors and 
reputable painters will be commissioned for at 
least one of their best productions for the next 
annual distribution. With only this evidence of 
the value of the institution, are we not justified 
in doing our utmost to advance their cause? 
They are. however, of vast benefit In many 
other phases beside those we have endeavored 
to illustrate in this article. They have In- 
creased the circulation of serial publications 
tens of thousands, and thus are of incalculable 
value In the general distribution of knowledge. 
Again, as a business vehicle, its operations have 
become, extensive and in the aggregate employ- 
ment is given to a large number of persons : — 
" Kstimalcs bare been made of the length of 
the advertisements of the Association, as they 
appeared in the newspapers last year. Aver- 
aging each insertion at 10 inches, it was found 
that, altogether, the advertisements would 
have formed a strip of paper, 2 J inches in width, 
fourteen hundred miles in length ! Some read- 
ing matter, that cost the Association a nice mm 
of money. The Illustrated Catalogue is printed 
upon 360,000 sheets, 24 by 38 inches— giving 



an area of 328,320,000 square inches!— a few 
broad miles of printed matter! The school- 
master must be abroad to instruct the people to 
read. The postages paid to onr government 
and created by the Association, it Is estimated, 
amount to $15,000 per year, including corres- 
pondence and catalogues, postal matter, maga- 
zines, etc Fourteen persons are now dally 
employed in the Western office, and eight la 
the Eastern office, mailing, corresponding, etc 
Catalogues have been forwarded to all the Post- 
masters In all the States of the Union — Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Utah Included ! The number 
of Postmasters called into requisition is about 
23,000— most of whom will act as agents of the 
Association. The number of Honorary Secre- 
taries already appointed In the principal cities 
and towns of the Union amounts to 1500. By 
• i- i'i" • el-r -it. the i -xt.-nt an.] 

value of the operations of this Association. 
Predicting the future from the past, an eminent 
success awaits it From the reason here 
expressed, and having perfect confidence in the 
integrity and ability of the management, we 
take pleasure in recommending the Association; 
and we are much gralifV'l at the great success 
it has already achieved, and hope that before 
the next distribution takes place— which will 
be on the thirty -first instant, one mauk tftrr Xne 
l «r'f day— the list of subscriber- will be greatly 
augmented. We would suggest to those wish- 
ing to make holiday presents, the propriety of 
sending a subscription to this Association. The 
recipient of the gift will certainly be pleasantly 
reminded of the donor at least twelve times 
during the year, beside being liable to receive 
a valuable work of art that will continue a per- 
manent memento. The advantages secured by 
subscribing to this Association are — that all per- 
sons get the full value of their subscription 
at the start, in the shape of sterling magazine 
literature. Each member Is contributing 
toward purchasing choice works of art which 
arc to be distributed among themselves, and 
arc at the same time encouraging the Artists of 
the country, disbursing thousands of dollars 
through its agency. Those who understand 
the pUn and objects of this Association, cannot 
fail to see that the institution is not a lottery, in 
any usual, legal, or moral sense. They a.<*ociate 
for the promotion of the fine arts on an entirely 
original plan. There is no game of chance ; 
each member receives a full equivalent in cur- 
rent literature, the net profit on which creates 
a fund with which choice wort's of art are pur- 
chased and distributed annually. Each mem- 
ber is thus certain of receiving In return for his 
subscription at least the value of the three dol- 
lars paid, and may also receive a very valuable 
painting or other work of art of great value. 
The net proceeds derived from the sale of 
memberships, arc devoted to the purchase of 
works of art for the ensuing year. Those who 
purchase magazines at Itook stores will at once 
see the advantage derived by becoming a mem- 
ber of this Association, as they receive their 
magazine and ticket jn the distribution at the 
same price they now pay for tiie magazine 
aloue. Those who wish further or fnll particu- 
lars, atid a catalogue withont charge, by 
addressing C. L. Derby. Actuary, at the East- 
ern office, 348 Broudwuy. New S'ork. or at the 
Western office, 166 Water street, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 
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COURTSHIP ITKDER DIKFICIXTIES i 

a amoiors sistosy. 
(From tho r.Mrnin of Fcrdin»m! SK lie } 

Whkx I left the university of Jena. I went 
to live with an uacle — who, since the death of 
my parents, had supplied their place to me 
—at a pleasant country-house, within an May 
flistancf of his manufactory. Uncle Relnhold 
was much attached to me. and although be had 
not objected to my prolonging my university 
life rather beyond the usual age, when I finally 
quitted Jena, he strongly urged me to turn my 
attention to industrial pursuits, holding out to 
me the prospect of becoming his partner, and 
ultimately sole proprietor of his profitable busi- 
ness. Accordingly, for upward of a year, I 
applied myself to master the mysteries of looms 



as to my taate than 
the tranquil life I had led at Jena, studying lit- 
tle law, but diving deep into our noble German 
classics, and storing my mind from the works 
of the best prose writers and poets. Before the 
year was half out, I fell deeply in love, but this 
I dared not tell my uncle. Minnie wag the sweet- 
est fairy that ever tripped over a lawn without 
doubling a daisy ; her hair wm of the richest 
auburn, her eyes were of the deepest blue, her 
mouth was a rosebud, and with my hands I 
could span her waist, but — alas I that terrible 
but — she lacked one thing which my uncle set 
above all the grace* ever combined in a god- 
dess. Her mother, the widow of a poor cler- 
gyman, lived npon a scanty pension, and Min- 
nie was dowcrlcss. So we kept oar loves a 
profound secret, and trusted to time and the 
chapter of accidents. Both young, we could 
afford to wait, and confident in each other's 
affection, the possibility of another union never 
entered the head of either of us. 

My uncle frequently spoke to me of matri- 
mony. He advocated my early marriage — per- 
haps a little from selfish motives, for he often 
Joyously anticipated the charm a young and 
graceful woman would bring into his dwelling, 
and the delight be should have in dandling a 
I on his knee. Warm-hearted and 
he yet in everything was completely 
the man of business, and be looked upon it as a 
settled matter, that, although I had very little 
fortune of my own, my expectations from him 
should insure me a rich wife. This Idea seemed 
so rooted in his mind, that it 



golden Rhenish at his elbow, a lovely landscape 
and gorgeous sunset before him, the mysterj 
was revealed. The letter was from Kg old 
roger, who lived on his 
of Wicsenthal, about a day and 
a hairs drive from us. The counsellor, whom 
I bad twice seen at my uncle's since my return 
from college, wit? a wealthy widower -with three 
nutrriagable i!.ui;:htot», whCjQLjSl ,hud mV «er:i. 
Myuncle.it appearc^liad lately.be- n incur 
respondencc » 1 < respecting t! pi p :> , 
of bringing utn-ut a unnHPRi im- ii'id on." 
of the young ladles, who were reputed hand- 
some ; and that morning's letter contained the 
counsellor's fall acquiescence in the scheme, and 
an invitation for me to pass a few days at Wlc- 
senthal. In vain did 1 raise obstacle, and de- 
clare my conviction that none of the Misses 
Proper would suit me. Uncle Relnhold had 
the ready reply that I could not tell that until 
1 had seen them. After making all possible 
objections, I felt that to persist longer, might 
excite suspicions of a prior attachment. And, 
after all, It waa but a week's absence, and no 
unpleasant escape from the monotony of tho 
counting-house. All that I waa required to do 
was, to go and see the damsels, who assuredly 
would not carry me off and marry me by force. 
But when I told Minnie of my approaching de- 
parture, I thought she would have broken her 
heart Her confidence in me waa great, but the 
circumstances were certainly trying. She could 
my being thus driven into 



and ranch opposition when the day should 
—and come it most — that I should confess to 
him my love for sweet, penniless Minnie. 

One morning, In the usual bundle of letters, 
came one which seemed to give my uncle uqu- 

large and profitable order, for those were the 
letter* over which he generally rubbed his 
hands, twinkled his eyes, and gave other unmis- 
takable marks of contentment To my surprise, 
instead of tossing it over to me, with an exult- 
ing " There, my boy I" he carefully folded it 
up, and put it into the breast-pocket of his 
coat All that day he was in a state of parti- 
cular exhilaration. At dinner hesaid little, but 
something agreeable evidently occupied his 
mind. At last, when at evening, he had estali- 
lifthed himself in hi* easy chair at the op>*n wini 
dov, bis atuewbauni in bis mouth, a nu*k ol 



ters as very handsome and very rich. She 
doubted not my truth, but she had forebodings 
of evil, and implored me not to leave her. I had 
promised my uncle to go, however, and I could 
not retract my word. It took a great many 
vows, and not a few kisses, to console the little 
timid loving girl, and even then she was but 
half consoled. 

Before my departure I had another grave 
interview with my uncle. " You will not regret 
your joarney, Frank," he said. ** The girls are 
pretty, witty, and well read. Not geese, such 
as one finds in our Klrchberg and other country 
villages. You must rub up your learning, I 
can tell yon. And the chief thing is, that each 
of them will have her thirty thousand dollars. 
Bring me home such a golden niece as that, 
and I tako you into partnership. A few years 
more, and I retire altogether, and you arc a 
made- man. My old friend, the counsellor, 
warmly desires the alliance. Not all wooers 
find their path so smooth. I ran myself nearly 
off my legs after my dear departed wife. The 
old people were against it, and would not lis- 
ten to me. Luck lies before yon, my boy ; 
seise it with both hands." 

"All very well,'' thought I, as I got into the 
gig and drove off; "but my hands are bound, 
and my heart too. What is money compared 
to Minnie? One lock of her lovely hair would 
make all the old counsellor's money-bags kick 
the beam! And even if she were cot in the 
way, I hate these mercenary unions, got up by 
third parties, where everything is for the purse, 
and nothing for the heart To please my uncle, 
however, I can very well manage to get through 
a few days at Wicsenthal, and see the counsel- 
lor's graces on their liest behavior. I owe 
much more than that to my kind kinsman and 



second father. I will look at the ladies, bat 
there la no fear of my marrying one of them. 
Poor dear Minnie ! But If the Frager girls are 
such beauties, betide having fortunes, what 
on earth is the reason that none of them have 
yet got married I I should not wonder If the 
glitter of their thirty thousand dollars had 
somewhat blinded my worthy uncle. It would 
not surprise me if one of them squinted, and 
another had red hair. Bnt there is no barm In 
going to see." • 

Thus communing with myself, I rolled plea- 
santly along the level road, in the warm au- 
tumn sun, throngh mile after mile of dew- 
spangled orchard. Those were my romantic 
days, and nothing would have pleased me bet- 
ter than to have met with an adventure or two 
by the way. These were denied me ; but, npon 
tho other hand, an abundance awaited me at 
the place of my destination. 

It was between nine and ten in the forenoon 
when I reached the neighborhood of the rich 
counsellor's fine domain. The morning was so 
fine, the country so beautiful, that I determined 
to leave my gig at a roadside inn. about a 
quarter of an hour's drive from Wicsenthal, 
uud to proceed thither on foot Perhaps, also, 
if truth be told, I was not sorry to stop at the 
inn to get rid of the dust of the highway, and 
arrange my dress a little. I had certainly no 
desire to please any one of the three Misses 
Frager, but that was not a reason for appearing 
to disadvantage before them. The disorder of 
my toilet repaired, I set out on my walk, and 
soon came In sight of the counsellor's villa. 
A small birch wood lay before me, through which 
I had to pass, and then I should be in the gar- 
den, which stretched op to the house. As I 

ji.l^ttlllll, i I'Vlirii^i it 1 lit T\~\* 00 la) I -"■ M I ^ 

thinking I might by chance descry one of the 
three graces from which it was my uncle's will, 
but not my intention, that I should select a wife. 
The only women I saw were two peasants toil- 
ing in a field. I was about to enter the wood, 
when at pome two hundred paces from me, the 
slender figure of a woman, attired In a fantas- 
tical costume, between a riding habit and a 
hunting coat, and bearing a double-barrelled 
pun in her hand, stepped ont from among tho 
foliage. Leaning upon her weapon, she seemed 
enjoying the charming landscape. 

•' If that be one of Fragcr's daughters,"' 
thought 1 to myself, " Uncle Relnhold was not 
so far from wrong. A fine girl she seems." 

Not wishing to disturb the graceful appari- 
tion in her contemplation of the scenery, I 
walked on as if I had not perceived her. I bad 
taken but a few steps when a female voice, me- 
lodious but powerful, shouted. " Halt I" That 
cannot be addressed to me, thought I to my- 
self, and walked on. Then came a sound like 
the cocking of a gun, and the next instant a 
ballet whistled, as it seemed to me, close over 
my head. The hint sufficed, and I halted at 
once. 

The woman must be erased," thought 1% as 
I gazed at the reckless atnaznn. who walked 
slowly toward me. I had leisure to observe 
her, and to admire her remarkable beauty. 
Her graceful figure was set off to advantage 
by the close-fitting habit, and her blooming 
countenance by a profusion of fair curl*. I 
thought to myself, what pity it was that m 
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lovely ft form should be that of a mad woman. 



" Why did ye Dot halt," she asked, in 
mond'ing tone*, •' when I ordered you ?" 

I really knew not what to reply to the impe- 
rious beauty ; bo I varied the subject 

"If I do sot mistake," I said, "I beard a 
bullet whistle rather near me." 

"Are yon afraid of bullets?" 

" Well-there may be eases.'' 

" For shamo ! a man should never be afraid, 
least of all of ft lady. You thought I should 
hurt yon. Do you take me for an assassin, or 
for a bad shot?'' 

" Neither, upon my word." 

■ There is a fine apple hanging over your 
bead- Lay it on your palm, stretch out your 
arm, and I will shoot it off Will you bet that 
I don't?" 

" I am not food of such beta." 

" Afraid again T" 

" Every man has his momenta of weakness." 

"Poltroon!" scornfully exclaimed this de- 
mon in pe tticoats, raised her gun, and levelled 
It at my head. 

" For God's sake !" I cried, but before the 
words were out of my mouth came the flash 
and report I thought I should have fallen to 
the ground. To ft dead certainty the monster 
bad hit my hat 

" Take off your hat," said she. I mechanic- 
ally obeyed. There was a hole close to the 
crown, I shuddered from head to foot 

" Where are you going to!" said the terrible 
markawoman. 

Not to anger her, I replied, as courteously 
as possible — 
" To Wiesenthal : to Counsellor Frager'a." 
"Beware of his daughters," said the female 
fiend, with a laugh that reminded me of the 
wild huntsman. And she disappeared in the 
wood. It may bo supposed that I did not lin- 
ger long in so daugvrous a neighborhood. The 
lady might take a fancy to load again. I 
of my way toward the 
g, as I strode along, whett 
was a Turki>h province, or whether we 
were back again in the middle ages, when 
people shot at peaceable passengers for pure 
pastime. What could this semi-assassin be? 
Was she a goblin, a wood demon, whose occu- 
pation was to frighten men. or real flesh and 
blood ? If the latter, where bad she 
this preternatural dexterity with the gun, 
the abominable habit of firing at travelers? 
Handsome she undoubtedly was, but when the 
devil disguises himself, be does not assume the 
ugliest form. And my thoughts reverted to my 
pretty gentle Minnie, a leas imposing beauty, but 
afar safer companion than this lunatic William 
Tell, whose warning against the counsellors 
daughters also recurred to my mind. I would not 
allow myself to suppose that the sharpshooter 
was one of Frager's daughters j but if she 
was, and hrr sisters resembled her, there was 
no danger of my falling in love with one of 
I should as soon bave thought of be- 
1 of a Zouave. I looked cau- 
me as I hurried through the 
wood, every moment expecting to see the terri- 
ble double-barrel peering through the boshes. 
Uncaa In the forests of the Hudson, with Paw- 
nees upon his trail, could not have reconnoitred 



mora carefully. At last I emerged from the 
Ireland breathed more freely as I entered 
theg*dcn. My wish had been for adventures, 
and I was 



and danger were 

I had juft nut with. 

The worthy coui 
reception, 
I must be, 
calling a' 
ment. Col 
were soon u 



one 



llor gave me a hearty 
welcome to Wiesenthal. 
after my drive, and 
le him bring refresh- 
bottle of Steinbcrger 
ie, and truly I wanted 
something to revive me after my recent peril. 
My friendly host pledged me iu a bumper, and 




nobility, to send a page, wtOt our compUroaU. We 
are delighted by the relation that exists be- 
tween you and the nib of our quill ; and though 
there is constantly a split between us, yet, on 
the whole, the relation is a pleasant one. We 
rejoice that you are enlightened up to the 
point of i 
zine. 

We congratulate you that you : 
survive to enjoy the hilarity of this incoming 
New Tear. We are glad you are preserved 
from the perils by waters, by wars and by pes- 
tilence that have desolated the last dozes 
months— that you neither went down to the 



lamented the absence of his daughters, whom sea in ships to invade poor frightened England, 



be was most desirous to Introduce to me. He 
hoped they would be b«ck to dinner. I ven- 
tured a conjecture that they were on a visit 
somewhere. Not a bit of it, was the reply ; 
each one of them had gone her own way, and 
on her own business. Business t thought I to 
myself, what business can these young ladies 
possibly have? And I fervently trusted it was 
not that of waylaying travelers, and shooting 
at hats with beads in them. 

I cannot show you my family," 
quoth the counsellor, when I had done eating. 
" if you will come with me into the next room, 
I will make you acquainted with their por- 
traits." 

I followed Mr. Frager. Beaming out of 
their golden frames were three of the hand- 
somest female faces man's eyes ever rested upon. 
But my admiration was converted into some- 
thing like terror, when I recognized in one of 
the portraits the redoubtable guerilla who, one 
short hour before, had sent a bullet within six 
inches of my head. 

Is our 



(gbitor's Cable. 



C1.0S1X0 I P OF THE OLD TEAR. 



Tbt year of 1835, like the fame of an exalted 
individual, will, undoubtedly take a prominent 
place among the records of time ; as it marks 
transactions of immense import in the great 
history of nations, and the progress of the 
amelioration and civilization of the whole 
human family. While the principal countries 
of Europe have been convulsed with a war of 
immense magnitude, we have been bleswd with 
peace and prosperity. Even the yield to the 
tillers of the soil has been of an unheard of 
prolificacy. Have we not reason to be thankful ? 
Can we expect a " happier year " In 1856? We 
think not ; and as a people, we should, as it 
were, go against human nature, and for once 



And now, kind readers, our year's edit- 
ing Is done. For another pleasant twelve- 
month It baa been our anxious study to select 
what would please yon, and write what would 
instruct ; and, judging from the continued and 
increased Inflowing of your Invitations for our 
work to make you its monthly visits, we are 
assured that we have in some degree succeeded. 

We feel a sort of pastorly Interest in you, 
our parish of readers, and wish it were possible 
to make personal, social New Year's calls upon 



nor laid down dishonored arms in that inglori- 
ous " border ruffian " retreat from Lawrence 
who had no ship to give up, but whose fo-s 
were frightened bock, partly by the terror of 
cannon but more by the cowardice of Shannon. 
We are happy to know that you were neither 
struck by lightning, carried off by cholera, nor 
captured by Judge Kane ; and also that yon 
were graciously preserved from being a volun- 
teer to Nicaragua, a territorial squatter sove- 
reign, a Camden and Am boy passenger, or a 
congressional candidate for speaker. From all 
these perils the good Lord has delivered you, 
and turned your hearts and minds to the 
tbingB that make for peace, and yon are 
unspeakably happier for it We are proud of 
you as patrons and readers, and wish you all 
a half-century of Merry Christmases and Happy 
New Tears in general, and specially joyoaa 
one. this year. 

— . 

RiruiOiD Traveusq.— Is it not high time 
that railroad corporations paid more attention 
to the comfort and safety of their patrons? 
Notwithstanding the numerous improvements 
in all the conveniences and luxuries of our 
domestic system, the vast splendor of hotels, 
steamers, etc., each day adding new features to 
promote ease, elegance and comfort, the faci- 
lities of railroad travel have remained itatu 
quo during the last ten years. The square bed- 
like seat, that does very well tor forty miles, is 
the only one procurable tor a journey of four 
hundred miles. Ventilation is entirely ont of 
the question ; and, at this season, the only 
choice is between being roasted by sitting next 
the red hot stove, or being frozen by taking ft 
position nearer the doors. Most fortunate hi 
be or she who can procure the exact inter- 
mediate position. Now, the only reason for 
this state of affairs is, the parsimoniousness and 
shortsightedness of directors and managers. 
The inventive talent of the country has been 
as much exercised on this subject as any other. 
From the many productions already < 
comfort of travelers by railroad can be 
■noted, with the same facilities that 
used by steamers, etc. Berths can be made 
available, meals can be served, ventilation per- 
fected, health promoted, etc 

If one of the rival great western routes would 
like l>> - -urc a mammoth share of the traffic, 
let them adopt all the latest improvements for 
the com; rt and convenience of passengers; 
mid even "tough their fares were one hundred 
per cent, higher, their time fifty per cent loaf 
r it, the increase in the 



you ; but since that is not practicable, the next . 

best thing Is, the alternative of aristocratic J passengers would be at least one-half more. 
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Salk of Al-toorakw.— A large collection of 

unimportant papers relating almost exclusively 
to public business, and bearing the signatures 
of persona mora or lean distinguished as public 
officers, were sold recently at Bangs, Brothers' 
Book' Auction Room*, Park Row. Some 200 
in aU were dispc-sed of at pric, 
three cento np to $11.26. The latter price 
paid for an autograph of Washington. Another 
signature of Washington was sold at $6. Bene- 
dict Arnold's autograph was sold at $4 JO ; 
Henry Laurens, President of the Continental 
Congress, with two Generals of the Revolution, 
Irvine and Thompson, brought $L76. The ini- 
tials of Aaron Burr [A. B.] brought 60 cento. 
Robert Schuyler, in reference to free passes on 
the New Haven Railroad sold at one shilling ; 
John Van Buren. one shilling ; W. H. Seward, 
Sic. ; John C. Calhoun, 26a. A number of 
autographs of the signers of the Declaration 

Henry Clay at H7c. ; Daniel Webster, 26c, \ 
Andrew Jackson, $2.50 ; Edward Everett, 26c.; 
J irked Sparks, $1 ; James K Polk and James 
d, one shilling ; Lewis Gayiord Clark, 
g ; a very large number of signature* 
unknown, were sold at little or 
„ for Judges, Governors, Auditors, etc. 
The audience were few, and the buyers not 
more than half a dozen in number ; prices 
brought were much less upon the present than 
«pon the previous sales. 

«...♦>.-« 

Oxb or the 1-jl.tt Attempts at Booc-aunxo. 
— Mr. Mas Marctzek, who has been far some 
years connected with Italian opera in this city, 
not being able to make sufficient noise in his 
orchestra, has conceived the idea of perpetua- 
ting what is called In these days of literary 
Having failed in pro- 
; any marked sensation with his 
he has token up the pen and become an 
— by proxy. 

This miracle of anglo-German style consist* 
of a series of letters addressed to various Eu- 
and musical critics, most of 
we are strongly inclined to believe, 
before heard of the existence of their 
friend," Mr. Marctzek. The literary 
abomination in question, Is a tissue of flunkey- 
ism and personal abuse, interwoven with th< 
stala jokes and antiquated anecdotes which 
have formed the staple of weather-almanac lit- 
erature for the last twenty years. Mr. Morel- 
sek's first literary exploit is a bite at the hand 
that first aided him, and a cringing toadyism 
to the editor of a well-known diabolical dally, 
published in this city. That gentleman Is, 
according to Mr. Marctzek, the Diogenes of the 
present day. Just imagine, kind reader, the 
Satanic Journalist, lantern in hand, looking for 
il 

to be admired In Mr. Maret- 
and his literary coadjutors, is the hardy 
which suplied them with sufficient 
audacity to concoct a few hundred pages in a 
language they know nothing about. They 
might, at least, have gone through a prepara- 
tory course of grammar in one of oar public 
evening schools— it would not have cost them 
anything. 

In conclusion, we would advise all admirers of 
scurrility, stupidity, iguoraiice, and fatuity, to 
the production of Mr. Marctzek and 



^.-Leonard A Co. EggjMy 
sale of books r.,, ^Bgj\ 
students in American history. AtuoMrthc 
volumes that are seldom to be procured n any 
price, were the following : — " Sea Mirrors," 
folio, 1693, with autograph of Thomas Paine, 
brought $3 ; Mather's " N'ewffcgland Churches 
Vindicated," 1700, «» sa. ■ A«n,.f..»u.-,,i of 
Faith," 1660, $2.^i ; "Ajfl Agtion Ser- 
mons and Fight at F|m It. $8.50; 
"Heart of New : :-taiffl Hi Pi.;> ; 
"Norton's Sermons," 1 IfWPaWaanv, " Norton's 
Letter to Drury," 1664, $4 ; " Massachusetts, 
or the First Planters of New England," 1606, 
$13-60; Hutchinson's Papers." $9.50 ; Cotton's 
" Bloody Tenant," 1649, $8.50 ; "Davenport's 
Apologetic Reply," with autographs of Symine*, 
Tufts, Emery, etc., $7.50 ; Bulkley's "Gospel 
Covenant," 1650, $450 ; "~ 
folio, 1672, $11. 
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ST XSSSTTS. 

It was a Jji of festive mirth, 
and bright the Indian wir-ama shot* 

For 'tarts s chieftelu'a bridal day, 

And g ladneea dwelt to SSSSJI tone ; — 
Bat ere tbe glow of iuwi boar* 



Tb* bride was saraband wttb tb* dead. 

Tiara sjssbsB, sad still beside hrr tomb 

Tho stricken V>t*t bowed bis bwd, 
And nightly through the forest's gloom 

Tb* start bthtld Mb with bis dotd. 
la rain did grey haired chieftain* urge 

Tbt youthful banter to tb* ebttt ; 
Be hotrd |lt heeded not thctr words, 

For Grief had ehtioed him to thtt pltet. 

They laid his war -club by his side, 

Bis bow tad arrow* too thsy brought, 
And stag of glorious deed* of night 

Some stately chief of yore had wrooght r- 
Bat listlessly he betid their tongs, 

Flung back hi* bow with sullen pride, 
And by the silent tomb set down 

Where they had laid hi* youthful bride. 

Bat pleasant mrro'rics came tt length 

Of whet be learned In boyhood'* day, 
Oft bright path thtt led tram earth 

O'er the blue mountain* (ar away 
To the blest land where spirits dwell, 

The liom* of Cinau Mourn*,* 
Where parted spirit* meet train 

Beyond the reach of pain and wo. 

Then from the ground the warrior rote 
And bad* the sleeping duet adieu, 

And started for that spirit short 

With the bright southern skips tn view. 

Foreel*. and hills, and rales, tnd streams, 
In hit quick flight be left behind 

Earth's stares of rue tnd wood 'rout thing* 



The snow that lay upon the earth 
Where be betook hi* native hills 

Bod melted slowly from his path, 
And sought tb* bed of crystal rlDa ;— 

The woods aiwumed a gayer hue. 

The flower* put on the bloom of sprint* 

Tb* clear sky shoo* with brighter Woe. 




It stood t lodge 
I mystic ptthwty ltd. 




« I know thy wish," tb* ok! man said, 
" Let re here thy trrow and thy bow, 
Thy body, too, thou must I 



I yon gulf,, 



Warrior I the bad of toul* U there. 

" My lodge tb* gate of entrance Is, 

I'll guard wbate'er tbou lear'st behind. 
And thou mtyet hasten on thy way 
A Joyou. .pint unomnned." 

g. the aged man withdrew, 



Upon hit Our bat 



ry indeed, for til he pasted 
Trace, plants, tnd flower* no substance were, 
And birds and beast* were but the tool* 
Of those that dwelt on earth before )— 
Yet bird* awept by on . 

And ps using gated the t 
With fearless look, tt if to sty, 
"We bare no war or bloodshed bar* I " 

Onward h* went till Just before 
A betuteous lake appeared In Tiew, 

And at the water's edge be spied 
A snow white shining Atone Canoe. 

Lightly the warrior sprang within, 
And grasped the paddle by his side, 

The tptrit of'hie youthful brid*. 

She att within a light canoe, 

And sweety beckoned him away 
To s green Isle, that like a gem, 

Amidst the sparkling waters lay. 
High leaped tbe wares yet on they pressed, 

Wreath after wreath of foam they j 



They reached the wished for shore at last. 

Together o'er those rerdant plains 

'ktidst fadeless flower* tbe lovers walked . 
And of their nntire hills tnd streams 

And forest home* they freely ttlked. 
There were no storms , no chilling winds, 

Ko frost, no blight to dim tbe flower*, 
But never lading summer reirn<d 

Amid those calm tnd peaceful bowers. 

None h entered there, no death, no pain. 

No blighted hope*, no sleepless fear, 
No mourner sorrowed o'er the dead, 

and no bereaved one dropped t tear. 
Dereneat skies were spread a bore, 

Bright flowers were blooming sU around. 
And every eye was Oiled with lore, 

And music dwelt in every sound. 

• •Hers let me. 

"Onl 

Bert with my loved tnd I 

Where bitter partings are no r 
That aptke the youth, bat ere tbe i 

Bad died away upon* the brew, 
There eame a low, sweet, spirit rote* 

kturm'rlng among the shelt'ring trees, 

' 1 Warrior I" thus spoke the breery voire, 
11 Return unto thy naUve shore. 

Resume again tby mortal frame. 
And mingle with thy tribe once more. 

Listen to him a bo keep* tb* gate, 
And be will teach tbee wlitt to do ; 

Obey his voice, return to 1 
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" Thy time to die baa aol »rr.Y-) 
But let eath kVxmoj thought be attH, 

Subject no more to pain and 10 )— 
tn neeer hdiag youth arrayed 

Her* dull ye dwell In peace at but, 
When U>»a hut Am* thy work onEartl 



booeja-Ah.ia the despised and unlettered laity. 
' ^amfmneatiw: alluded to, bin lordship 1* not 



« Return I tana yet nut l-^l thy tribe 
Thrown many a wild adeent'rsus scene, 

And when * good c 
And thou their « 

That will I cell the. to thy net 
In thi. bright bland of the eti 



ages rise." 

The eklefteta woke— 'twaji finer all, 

The bright reeeeJIngt erf a itreem 
Aroand him »tlll the foreet rtood 
Beneath the eoM tnnon'e placid 
l> from the ground be proudly row, 
. up hU war elob end hie how, 
I In hi. heart the bitter Hood. 
Of dieappointment and of wo- 

Aa<i Laming frjm the gr^r* of her 

Who cnt wee all ilie world to htm, 
Be wiped away the gathering team 

That made his eagle glance* dim ; 
And with a proud majeetic etrp 

Be slowly from the flare withdrew 
Rawdred to hope and labor on 

With better prospect* In hU rlew. 



Books p-grotis. Pkixttno.— In an age like the 
present, it is difflcult to conceive the. Intellec- 
tual condition of our ancestor* of the middle 
ages, who, living before the Invention of print- 
ing, were almost wholly without books. 
Among the numerous publications which give 
Its character tc our own time, we are fortunate 
In falling upon one which holds a torch to the 
past, while further illumining the present ; and 
the well-known name of the writer is a sure 
guarantee for the admirable way In which his 
spiriting is performed.* Onr readers arc In- 
debted to Mr. Knight's lucubrations through- 
out for whatever benefit they may fancy they 
derive from this attempt to give them wine 
notion of books before printing. 

i five hundred years ago, such books 
belonged exclusively to scholars, 
or rather to the ecclesiastical corporations, 
which, under the name of abbeys, monasteries, 
and the like, included amongst their members, 
not only everybody that had any pretence to 
learning, bat almost everybody that had the 
ability to read. An old writer, Richard de 
Bury, bishop of Durham, who, in 1344, wrote 
a Latin treatise on the "love of books," avow- 
edly prepared it solely for the clergy, and 
seems to have treated the notion of there being 
any other class of readers with a magnificent 
contempt. " Laymen,'' says he. " to whom it 
matters not whether they look at a book turned 
wrong side upward, or spread before them in 
Its natural order, are altogether unworthy of 
any commnnion with books." It is presumable 
that be would not have said this if laymen had 
been at all In the habit of reading. It is, 
indeed, a fact, that even many of the clergy, 
and men of the monastic orders, were very 
imperfect readers \ and, according to the good 
bishop's view of their qualifications, some of 
them were hardly mom fit to be Intrusted with 

The Old Muter and the Modern Preea." By C. 
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Of his reproach In regard to the frc- 
qMBHaisuae of books which had come under 
bis notice, lie 
the dirty nails, the greasy 
the volume, the Msnching of fruit 
out the open, lsa>v«e, which re the marks or 
'"1 1 '''iljifcpiflllii With a solemn rev- 
jraBfat. «i v1m:1i Mr. K night 
rcmarkf, <^P^BMiMrPBile, but for which we 
can hardly M^rWsjpee^iijr him, he says, "Let 
there be a mature decorum in opening and 
closing volumes, that they may neither he un- 
clasped with propitious haste, nor thrown aside 
lifter inspection without being duly closed'' — 
an admonition still worthy of attention in cer- 
tain quarters, though of course its observance 
is not of so much consequence as It was in the 
fourteenth century, before the Invention of 



The good bishop's own collection of manu- 
script book* was a somewhat considerable one 
for the times in which ho lived ; and he appears 
to have made a goodly use of It. lie bestowed 
a number of volumes upon a company of scho- 
lars residing in one of the halls at Oxford, and 
Instituted a " provident arrangement " for lend- 
ing books to strangers — meaning by strangers, 
students of Oxford not belonging to the Hall. 
One item of the arrangement may, on account 
of its curiosity, be quoted : " Fire of the scho- 
lars dwelling in the aforesaid Hull are to be 
appointed by the master of the same Hall, to 
whom the custody of the books Is to be deputed : 
of which five, three— and In no case fewer— 
shall be competent to lend any books for inspec- 
tion and use only ; but for copying and tran- 
scribing, we will not allow any book to pass 
without the walls of the house. Therefore, 
when any scholar, whether secular or religious, 
whom we have deemed qualified for the present 
favor, shall demand a loan of a book, the keep- 
ers must carefully consider whether they have 
a duplicate of that book ; and, if so, they 
may lend it to him, taking a security which, in 
their opinion, shall exceed in value the book 
delivered." Anthony Wood, who in the seven- 
teenth century wrote the lives of eminent 
Oxford men, speaks of this library as formerly 
containing more books than all the bishops of 
England at the some time possessed. He tells 
us further that, " after they had been received, 
they were for many years kept in chests, under 
the custody of several scholars deputed for that 
purpose.' In the time of Henry IV., a library 
was built in the college which" is now called 
Trinity College, and then, says Wood, " the said 
books (meaning those given by Richard de 
Bury) were put in pea's, or studies, and chained 
to them." The statutes of St. Mary's College, 
Oxford, in the reign of Henry VL, are quoted 
in Wartons "History of Poetry," as furnishing 
a remarkable instance of the inconveniences 
and impedimenta to study which must have 
been produced by a scarcity of books. « Let no 
scholar," says one of them, " occupy a book 
in the library above one hour, or two hours at 
must, so that others shall be hindered from 
the use of the sanit\" From this we learn at 
once the exceeding scarcity of books in those 
times, and the great care that was taken to 
At an 



the scarcity must have been still greater, and 
the process of reading of a slower operation, 
as we find that It was the custom of libranuc* 
the monasteries, to give out a book to each 
member of the fraternity at the beginning of 
Lent, to be read diligently during the year, 
and to be returned the Lent following. Tb» 
original practice of keeping the books in chests 
would seem to indicate that they could not be 
very frequently changed by the readers; and 
the subsequent plan of chaining them to the 
desks, suggests the notion that, like many other 
tilings tempting by their rarity, they could not 
be safely trusted to anybody's hands. It was a 
very common thing to write in the first leaf of 
a book . — " Cursed be he who shall steal, or 
tear out the 



book." 

But notwithstanding this primitive difficulty 
of getting access to books, there is 



of those olden times did their utmost to multi- 
ply them for the ones of their particular etlab- 
I i'li men to. In every great abbey there w a 
room oalled the scriptorium, or writing-room, 
where boys and novices were constantly em- 
ployed in copying the service books of the 
choir, and the less valuable books for the 
library ; whilst the monks themselves labored 
in their oells in transcribing mi mils and com- 
pendiums of the Bible. Equal pains were taken 
in providing books for those who received a 
liberal education in collegiate establishments. 
Warton says: " At the foundation of Winches- 
ter College, one or more transcribers were hired 
and employed by the founder to make books 
for the library. They transcribed books, and 
took their commons within the college, as ap- 
pears by computations of expenses on their 
account now remaining." But there are seve- 
ral indications that even kings and nobles had 
not the advantages of scholars by profession, 
and, possessing few books of their own, had 
sometimes to borrow of their more favored sub- 
jects. It is recorded that the prior of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, had lent to Henry V. the 
works of St. Gregory ; and he complained that 
after the king's death the book had been un- 
generously detained by the prior of Shene. 
The same king had borrowed from the Lady 
Westmoreland two books that had not been 
returned ; and a petition is still extant, in 
which she bugs his successor in authority to 
let her have them back again. Louis XI. of 
France, wishing to borrow a book from the 
Faculty of Medicine at Paris, they would not 
allow the king to have It till he had deposited 
a quantity of valuable plate in pledge, and 
given a joint bond with one of bis nobles for 
its due return. The books that w«rc to be 
found in the palaces of the great, a little while 
before the introduction of printing, were, for 
the most part, highly illuminated manuscript*, 
and bound in the most extenslvo style. In 
tho wardrobe accounts of King Edward IV, 
it is stated that Piers Bauduyn is paid for 
" binding, gilding and dressing of two books, 
twenty shillings each, and of four books, six- 
teen shillings each." It should be borne in mind 
that twenty shillings in those days would have 
bought an ox. But this cost of binding and 
garnishing did not include the whole expenses ; 

delivered to 
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the biader do less than alx yards of velvet, 
«tx yards of silk laces, tassels, copper and gilt 
clasps, and gilt nails. As the price of velvet 
and silk were then enormous, we may conclude 
that these royal books were a* much for show 
as use. 

■ One of the books tbos garnished by Edward 
IV.'s binder, is called " Le Bible Historiaux" 
(The Historical Bible), a work of which several 
manuscript copies may still be seen In the 
British Museum. In one of them the following 
paragraph is written in French : — " This book 
was taken from the King of France at the battle 
of Poitiers; and too good Count of Salisbury, 
William Mountague, bought it for a hundred 
marks and gave it to his lady Elizabeth, the good 



to her executors, to sell for forty livres." From 
another source, we learn that the great not 
only procured books by purchase, but employed 
transcribers expressly to make them for their 
libraries. In a .manuscript account of the 
expenses of Sir John Howard, afterward Duke 
of Norfolk, it is stated that, in 1467, Thomas 
Lpmpnor— that is, Thomas the Limner— of 
Bury, was paid the sum of fifty shillings and 
two penco for a book which be had transcribed 
and ornamented, including vellum and binding. 
The Limner's bill is made up of a number of 
Items— for whole vignettes and half vignettes, 
capital letters, flourishing and plain writing. 
That books were in those days luxuries which 
few people could spare the money for, may be 
seen from a letter of Sir John Pan too. printed 
in the collection called tho " Paston Letter*.'' 
Writing to his mother, in 1474, Sir John says 
— " As for the books that were Sir James's 
[the priest's] if it like you that I may hare 
them, I am not able to buy them, but somewhat 
would I give ; and [as to] the remainder, with 
a good devout heart, by my troth, I will 
pray for bis soul." Think of a man seriously 
proposing to pray for a person's soul, by way 
of paying the balance of a valuation for books 
which he could not meet in cash 1 It shows us 
that our modern notions of book-buying and 
devotion differ very widely from those that 
were entertained in 1474. Sir John's offer 
however, but reflects the simple superstitious 
piety of his time ; and in those more favored 
and enlightened days we must blame rather 
his time than him for the absurdity. It was 
a kind thing of him, at any rate, to leave us 
an Inventory of his books— only eleven in num- 
ber, one or two of which appear to have been 
collections of small tracts — showing us what 
constituted a gentleman's library In the fifteenth 



How we Live and how we Die.— Wc havo 
before us the " mortality statistics of the sev- 
enth census of tho United States "—embracing 
the canse of death, tho age and sex, the color 
and condition, the nativity, the season of dis- 
ease, and the duration of illness of the personR 
reported to have died in the year previous to 
1st Jane, 1850 — a work of exceeding great 
value : as well from the variety of the Informa- 
i it contains as from the lucid manner in 
that information in presented. Such 
works do quite as much honor to the country 
an to the census office which is instructed with 
the duty of preparing them. It is not abso- 





that, in 
ted States 
23,191,- 
were foreign born, 



lutely accurate of course. Many pe 
iahly thwart the aim of the .Mai>iial. 
vatc reasons of their own, by 
communicate the Information required, 
are ignorant and forget. A few eseap* 
notice of the public officer. But 
irig for these causes of iaacousiu 
throws more light 
of health and diseaJI 
volumes that hav 

The public may 
1850, the total populal 
— white, free colored and 
676 ; that of these 2,244,64 
and 17,742,915 white natives ; that nearly nine 
millions were over 5 and under 20, and nearly 
nine millions over 20 and under 50, leaving 
Bve millions and a half for infancy and old age ; 
that up to the age of 80, the males are in slight 
excess, but after that age the females slightly 
preponderate ; that of the free white males, 
1,596,265 are engaged in trade, manufactures, 
mechanic arts and mining, 2,400,583 in agri- 
culture, 190,329 in law, physic, divinity and 
other callings requiring education, and 27,613 
in the civil and military service of the State. 
Most of these important statistics have already 
been made public. 

From the mortality records, wc learn that 
the total deaths during the twelve months pre- 
vious to 1st June, 1850, numbered 323,023, of 
264,601 were whites. This is in round 
nearly one and four-tenths per cent, on 
the total population, the lowest mortality, wc 
venture to nay, that has ever been recorded in 
any settled and civilized country. Foreign 
countries compare as follows :— 



AHOfii! Mvrtalitv. 

IV tints .TW 2.7 

Aoitrta , j.l 

Ruria ^7 0.1, 

t'oitwi sum i,4 

According to this table, if health can be 
measured by figures, the United States Is nearly 
twice as healthy a country as England, France 
or/Prnraia, and more than twice as healthy as 
Austria and Russia. Some allowance must be 
made, it is true, for omissions in these returns 
of ours, but similar omissions must exist in 
European tables as well ; and, besides, in the 
table given above, the stillborn are omitted 
altogether in the English, French, Prussian and 
Austrian, but included in the Russian and 
United States returns. If the comparative 
statements were placed on an equality in this 
respect, It would bo found that the dispropor- 
tion is really enormous. 

The gross yearly increase of population in 
this country, in 1850, was set down at 4.4, in 



gration computed together. Deducting, there- 
fore, the mortality— 1.4— the net increase is 
about three per cent per annum, at which rate 
the population doubles itself in some twenty- 
three years. 

Passing to the examination of the cases of 
tbose 323,023 who died between 1st June, 1849, 
and 1st June, 1850, we find that nearly half of 
these— or 131,813 persons— died of what the 
report oalls zymotic diseases — meaning thereby 
cholera, and the various classes of contagious 
fovrrs. The year 1RI9. was a cholera year in 
»ome parts of the country ; 31,606 



returned as having died of it, one-third of 
whom were foreigners. Yellow fever was 
milder than usual ; only 785 having died of it 
Of the sporadic diseases, namely, those which 
cannot bo suspected of being contagious, the 
most fatal claw was diseases of the respiratory 
organs, to which can-se seventeen per cent, of 
the total deaths were due ; consumption and 
pneumonia being the most fatal varieties of the 
genua. Diseases of the brain come next, with 
a relative mortality to the total of nearly 
eight per cent. : over half tho deaths classed 
under this head were those of children who died 
of convulsions and similar accidents during 
teething. Nearly four per cent, of the total 
deaths were caused by dropsy ; a singularly 
large mortality for such a disease. Out of the 
whole list only 9,027 died of old age. 

The proportion of foreigners to natives In 
the mortality returns is as ono to ten j in other 
words, ten' por cent, of the dead were born 
abroad, half of this ten percent, in Ireland, and 
a quarter in Germany. But the returns of 
death from each particular disease show con- 
siderable variation in the proportion. Thirty- 
three per cent of the deaths from cholera were 
of foreigners ; but barely six per cent, of the 
persons who died from disease of the brain 
were born abroad, and barely six of those who 
died of diseases of the digestive organs. These 
variations are easily understood. In 1849-'60, 
cholera was the scourge of the emigrant, whom 
it afflicted far more severely than tho native 
citizen. Dyspepsia, on the contrary, is the 
peculiar disease of Americans, and usually 
spares foreigners ; while brain diseases were 
naturally most felt among children who were 
natives. 

Some curious fallacies are afloat with regard 
to the relative healthiness of the different sea- 
sons. Consumptive people dread the winter 
and sigh for spring. Yet it appears that on 
the whole, the winter and fall are the most 
healthy, and spring the most 
them. The figures are : — 



Spring,.. 
Summer, . 
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Cholera, as every one knows, confines its 
ravages to the summer : out of its 31,506 vic- 
tims, 18,243 died in that 
patients (to aw the word in this coma 
not scientific sense,) generally die in 
and summer, but especially in autumn. In 
winter they appear comparatively safe. Like 
consumptive persons, old people, in the second 
childhood, should fear the spring ; It is the fatal 
season for them. 

In comparing the mortality in the various 
States, we find that New York, with a popula- 
tion of over 3,000,000, registered 45,600 deaths 
in a year, being at the rate of 1-5 per cent, 
which may be assumed as the mortality of the 
whole Union. In Massachusetts, the mortality 
nearly reaches two per cent of the population. 
Ohio U even healthier than New York, the 
mortality being only 1.4 per cent ; in Illinois 
it Is the tame ; In Indiana, only 1.2 per cent 
In the South, the mortality is about the same. 
The per centage in Louisiana Is 2.3 ; but that 
of South Carolina and Mississippi in only 1.2 ; 
and Alabama, Florida and Cieorpia are set 
no doubt, at 1.1. The real 
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mortality is obviously much larger ; two per 
cent would probably be e fair estimate for the 
whole territory toutb of the Sooth Carolina 
line: and something like IA for the North- 1 
western State'. 

»~.».— 

Bftmtcalbw VESTiLATm — Feeling eplrtta- 
ally inclined the other evening, we looked into 
the Stuyvemnt Institute, where a high-toned 
from Ohio was haranguing a crowded 
: on the subject of rapping*, medium*, 
ghosts, etc. The first thing that impressed us 
on entering was— not a ghost, by any means, 
dear reader — but the rank and stilling condition 
of the atmosphere, that ought to have been a* 
impalpable as a ghost Not a window, nor a 
cranny, nor a rat-hole, nor a breathing-place 
of any kind was open. It occurred to us that 
possibly the speaker had got a lot of spirits 
caged up in Invisible space over the audience, 
to illustrate his discourse during the evening, 
and was fearful they might take advantage of 
any air-hole to escape. This theoretical ex- 
change of oxygen for angels reconciled us to 
the perils attendant on congestion, and we re- 
I awhile to see what we should see. The 
went on to make a rough, hard, arbi- 
trary and unscientific analysis of man, his pow- 
ers, faculties, and passions, when presently a 
prominent spiritualist, whom we thought ought 
to have been, if he was not, in the confidence 
of the speaker, bad soul and sense enough left 
In this world to make an effort at opening a 
window. Knowing, however, that tho prevail- 
ing sentiment would be against the movement, 
he tread as gingerly about it as the speaker did 
in ventilating the '" Free Love " question, and 
about as effectually, for another spiritualist got 
up and shut the window. The opening of It, 
howevor, though only for a moment, doubtless 
let out the spirits, and so put an end to our 
caged angel theory ; and we set to work chari- 
tably to construct another ; but we could only 
conclude that these people were simply igno- 
rant. Here were an audience, and especially 
a speaker, who pretend to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Heaven, Hell, God, angels, the future 
and the unseen generally, but who arc either 
grossly forgetful or stupidly ignorant of the 
simplest principles of physiology and the laws 
of life. At first we thought tho spirits them- 
selves, who know so much and p e l Turin such 
wondrous miracles, even in the way of healing, 
ought to inculcate better sense in their commu- 
nicants : but then it occurred to us — 
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ghost, nj lord, com* ftn ths stst*, 



And besides, it is the business of spirits to 
communicate only those things that are not 
already known in the world. The Dlack Hole 
of Calcutta long since taught humanity its 
terrible les*on j and the various forms of 
fever, and even measles and small-pox, gene- 
rated In confined ship holds among crowded 
passengers, have for ages made proclamation of 
the same solemn warning, but these future pene- 
trating spiritualists never seem to have heard 
it. The escaped exhalations of an audience of 
ordinary people become a deadly poison on 
resorption, and our evening's experience 
makes us confident that even spiritualist! are I sors. Both, he remarked, gave light ; both 
not so sublimated in advanco of celestial trans- were conducted by metals ; both were attended 
as to be exempt from the unclean pen- 1 by noise ; both were destructive of Ufa. In 



s obvious that a want of ventilation 
to do with the dwarfed, scrofulous, 
cally developed abortions of hu- 
amnng the poorer 
that portion of the 
clfns^B the now exploded idea, that the night 
air is unfit for^Hfjf_wg, ami who keep every 
crevice to their bed-chamber* closed. But peo- 
ple who lire investigating ihe future, and ex- 
ploring ibe other country before their time, are 
not supf i^d'to be at opTcojicerned about the 
affcirs of tf»f fweserir Then what are life and 
health and beauty and happiness here f The lack 
of these will shorten life materially, and ren- 
der it so intolerable, that the so greatly desired 
future will be so much the sooner attained ; 
and since they feel assured of finally reaching 
the other life, It Is no matter if they pass through 
all the Impurities of this. Perhaps the angel 
at the door won't question them about the state 
of ventilation and cleanliness of their earthly 
garments. 

For ourselves, wo think ourselves fortunate 
that we are not at all Indifferent about happiness 
in this world ; and since we are not certain about 
the future, we would like to secure as much 
purity and health as possible here ; and if hap- 
plness comes hereafter, we will take it as a 
continuance of favors extended to us here, in- 
stead of a compensation for evils and Igno- 
rance and distresses endured in life. We will 
take it that we bav» been proved a worthy 
overseer of a few things, and to have become 
the enjnyer of many things. We would like 
to bo welcomed by the " well done, good and 
faithful servant," and enter "the blest abodes 
because of having accomplished duties and 
made life eud'irablti or even nappy, by inquiry 
into all tho laws that gov*** -existence here, 
and to-day. 

Consoling ourselves with these rapid rejec- 
tions, we grabbed our bat, and In another 
moment should have been off to an assembly 
perhaps not so spiritual and exalted, but more 
pervaded by c very-day practical sense ; hot 
just then we noticed a flutter and sensation in 
another part of the audience, and we hoped we 
might have a fainting scene, If some lady would 
have the goodness, just to show how vitiated the 
atmosphere bad become. The lady, however, 
would not accommodate ua, for she bad strength 
enough left to pluck her companion's arm, and 
insist on going where the winds of heaven 
would visit her a little more roughly. 

With cold feet, hot head, fevered face, and 
every globule of blood almost bursting with 
resentment at our denial of its accustomed life 
supply, we left the rank and poisonous room 
to the " black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and grey," who there do chiefly congregate. 

Fkaxxijn's Kite. — The study of the phe- 
nomena of electricity in the 18th century led 
early to the conjecture that it was identical 
with lightning. Mr. Grey had expressed this 
opinion, In 1735, and the Abbe Nollet with 
more precision, in 1748. Franklin a year later 
showed the particulars in which the agencies 
agreed in far greater detail and with more 
philosophic exactness than any of his pn-decei- 
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tbe midst of these similarities he fixed 
attention upon a single property of electricity V 
which had never been shown to belong to light- 
ning, and which would serve as an aptnmtntam , 
emeu to test the truth of the theory. When a 
pointed piece of metal was brought into the 
neighborhood of a body charged with electri- 
city, the electric Quid was attracted to the 
point, giving out light in its passage. If then 
be could present such a point to a thunder- 
cloud, and the result ensued, it would forever 
set the question at rest He proposed that 
upon the top of a high tower a sentry-box 
should be placed, from which should rise an 
iron rod twenty or thirty feet long. This would 
attract the electricity from the cloud, and If 
tbe bottom of tbe rod was fastened in a non- 
conducting substance, which should prevent 
the fluid from getting away, the fire which the 
iron drew from the heavens might in turn be 
drawn from the iron by holding a piece of wire 
close to it As no building Existed at Phila- 
delphia which was, in his opinion, sufficiently 
lofty for the purpose, he published the sugges- 
tion before he had tested it His writings on 
the subject attracted considerable attention in 
France, and M. Dalibard resolved to try the 
experiment He erected a rod of iron forty 
feet long upon some high ground at Ifarlay. 
Having occasion to leave home, he instructed 
an old dragoon in the course to be pursued if a 
thunder-clap occurred. It came on the 10th of 
May, 1752, and tho soldier presenting the wire 
to the rod drew spark after spark. He sent in 
haste for the parish priest to witness the phe- 
nomena ; the priest, for fear of arriving too 
late, ran with all hli might ; the people behold- 
ing him rushing along at the top of his speed, 
imagined that the dragoon bad been lulled by 
the lightning, and followed close upon the 
heels of their pastor that they might gaze upon 
the tragedy. The emotion excited among the 
Ignorant villagers was not greater than that 
which was felt in the educated world when the 
intelligence was received. 

Franklin, ignorant of what 
France, bad a month later succeeded in obtain- 
ing the same results by a different method. To 
supply the want of an eminence, be with sin- 
gular ingenuity made use of a kite with a 
sharp wire projecting from its upper end to 
attract the electricity, the string being ths 
conductor to convey it downward. As silk- 
ribbon is a non-conductor, be had a short 
length of it next his hand to prevent tbe 
fluid from pasting into his body, and at the 
point where (he ribbon was joined to tho string 
he fastened a key. Accompanied by his sod, 
whom alone be had admitted Into the secret 
knowing that failure would expose him to ridi- 
cule, he went upon a common during a thun- 
der-storm and flew his electrical kite. If there 
bad chanced to have been spectators of the 
scene, they would have supposed that tbe man 
bad gone out to amuse his boy, and would have 
wondered that ho should have chosen such 
weather for the sport. They w ould never have 
suspected that In the Lauds of Franklin the 
toy of the child was a grand instrument of 
philosophical experiment, and that he was 
about to draw down with it lightning from the 
clouds,— so sublime are the purposes to which 
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No mult ensued at Hint, and be tu beginning 
to despair, when he taw the loose fibre* of the 
•bring moving toward an erect position. At 
this familiar sign that electricity wan present, 
be pat his knuckle toward the key and drew a 
spark. Collecting from his apparatus a quan- 
tity of tho fluid, he tried with it all the u*uaJ 
electrical experiments. His case was complete, 
and in the ecstacy of his delight be must have 
felt, as he walked home with his kite, mach 



I yOU kBK nra wnvnee him 01017, 

1 this legend and tradition T 
I should answer, I should show you, 
I, Democritus, should tell you 
Vary likely, none your business I 
Late a Feller, Long notorious 
As a Poet, has been writing, 

'Bout a merciless 1 
Whoso known rule of fight and war is 
Iudlscriminating slaughter. 
'T is a pity, then, if Sapwood, 
Of the gentle race of White men. 
Cannot have a place in poetry, 

And go down to far posterity. 
Bat the Bard of ' Hiawatha,'' 
In> our candidest opinion, 
Missed his figure most decided, 
When he writ so long a legend. 
Giving nary a line to rhyming, 
Giving every one to reason. 
Rhyme and reason always ought to 
Go together in a poem ; 
And Democrltus will try it ; 
In this legend he 11 supply it ; 
Otherwise It ain't no poetry, 
And, of course, the country's done for 

LXOEND. 

L 

Sapwood Saze, a Broadway dandy, 
Always liked to take things eool- 

Ioed his sherry, iced his brandy, 
Ioed his Croton from the pool. 

n. 

Such a luxury summer ice Is, 

! be could extract 




Sap on bended knee adjusted 
Nicely fitting skate to thoe, 

Scoured the grooves that long 1 
As he o'er the crystal flew. 



vn. 

1 the shore and Sap had 
As be coursed the Hackensack, 
E'er a rival skater darted 
Straight athwart his rapid 




Crystaled o 'or the I 

m 

Tired of lounging, chatting, pacing, 

Sipping ices with a spoon, 
Sapwood needed sterner bracing 

IV. 

Exercise would give him muscle, 

Symmetrize his slender legs, 
Fit him for the hardy I 



V. 



Sap set out, one 

O'er the Hackensack to 
Little thought be 1 were the 

That would Ox his final fate I 




VHL 

Then and there was dire concussion 
Each against the other, whack ! 



Never Turk pitched I 

With! 




IX 

Back rebound the jostled skaters, 
Each his balance lort and reeled, 

Down they dropped like hot potaters 
When they object to being peeled. 
X. 

Skull 'gainst ice produced mc 



Free 



Sap now felt how much mistaken 

T was, in ice to put his trust, 
Bones and faith were Badly 1 
id faith so fondly 
XII. 



i could Sap think ice so tender, 
Rattling in his August '• smash," 
is December bender 




XHL 
, was a Hard Shell, 
1 up on nimble " fbt 
And, like they on ace of cards sell, 
Beautiful " spread eagle " cut 



XIV. 

Down Broadway, so trim and tape 
Sap had often cut a swell, 

Cut a dun who held his paper, 
Or a friend he wished to quell ; 
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XV. 

Or, to tunc of cat-gut scraper, 
Cnt u plgcoii-win^ ;is*tiell ; 

But hr only cnt a caper 
With his cwrlc ; for he fell 




XVI. 
a ventilating; chasm, 
■Of wliieh bin reverent devotion, 
(1 bib blind enthusiasm 
For the fine arts, gave no notion. 




xvn. 

Many a chunk of Ice In tumbler. 

And a drop of something jugged* 
Sap had quaffed for appetite grumbler ; 

But to be I 



XVIII. 

He to be a clumsy tombler, 
Down among the chilly ices. 

Was confusing sort of jumbler 
Cp of functione, at this crisis, 



XIX. 

Very far from being refreshing, 
Was return of hospitality, 

Unexpected aud distressing, 
Should he " put on immortality." 

XX. 

Thank* to star* he saw so lately, 
Boys and dog hove in the distance, 
. what he wished so greatly, 




XXI. 

Most important reinforcement, 
In this cavalcade of boys, 

Was the doggie, whose 
Gave it tone 



XXII. 

Dog in rear so pulled that host of his 

That he tore the I 
And a letter in his | 

Small boy's i 





Feeling much as drowned rat would, 
Rescued from the briny creek. 

Boys rub dowu the shivering Sapwood, 
With a clam-shell and a brick. 



XXIV. 

But now deeds are unavailing, 
Brick and clam-shell came too late, 

All that's left us is bewailing 
Sap's inexorable fate. 




xxv. 

Toker -tiff poor Sapwood freeze*, 
Jersey Dutchmen that way 



Last remains one kindly seize* 



Itrv. Mixihtkks, who profit to huve been 
called to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, l«it 
have for-aken it to become proprietors, of Re- 
views, Newspapers, Agents, Treasurers, etc., 
shat will Cod »y to you!— Mii/y 7W6u,« .1,1- 



cbap In the pursuit of knowledge nn- 
Jer anxiety, paid half a dollar to put that 
question in a newspaper, and give " Rev. Min- 
a dig. Democritus was most a good 
to advertise to be informed what the 
ranted to know that for. and whether 
the " Rev. Ministers" ever found out what God 
would say to them. Democritus thinks it a 
more pertinent question: ' Rev. Ministers, whom 
the Holy Ghost professed to have called to 
I Teach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, but who, 
t.y reason of age and intimity have been turned 
out of it to starve, and who would be only too 
^lad to get situations as agents, editors, trea- 
surers, or even as waiters, porters, drivers, etc., 
what will you say .to God T" We know such 
Rev. Ministers in this city. We know one as a 
door-keeper or ticket-taker in a place of 
amusement, another as a waiter in a fashionable 
dining saloon, and another especially for whom 
our heart bleeds every time we meet him. He 
?oes about getting odd jobs at copying, posting 
books, or any nseful thing be can do; but in 
his applications for work he is everywhere met 
with the heurtlees objection-^" You are too old 
to be useful to us. We want young and active 
men who can dispatch business with alacrity. 
If yon were twenty or thirty yean younger we 
might employ you : as it is, we cannot." 
We met him lately in Broadway, and he told 
us that during the (met fortnight be bad earned 
only four dollars, and that he had been obliged 

meagre a sum 1 We ventured to suggest that be 
bad served God better than Wolscy had served 
his king, and did not deserve such a fall. 

" One would think so,'' he replied ; - but 
perhaps. I ought not complain. I will say one 
that if I were to live over 
is now nearly spent. I would 
not invest all my energies in a single profes- 
rfoa : but should acquaint myself with various 
arts, crafts and professions, so that, in case of 
the failure of one, I con Id fall back npon ano- 
ther for support." 
Dewocritus, at this point, i 

a devil before becoming a divine ; 
the devil's art may be of service to him 
the divine's has forsaken him 1 
»■■•■« 

" A conriAurr bas been preferred against the 



the 



sexton of the New Cemetery at Dundas. C. 
for 'dunning' the mourners for his pay 
the funeral was actually going on." 

Democritus thinks that » crowding (he 
mourners ;" but they ought to have presented 
a bill against the sexton for his impertinence, 
and then he would have been the 
of the occasion. 



Or twelve millions passengers carried 
tlr S i ■ * '. I railroads in n j i ar, on); iv i lv« 
BWOMI Wl n killed, and eleven of these were 
standing on the platform at the time. 

To this Democritus wishes to add a statistic. 
<>f the cMwds of passengers earned up the 
iv V V ~alt River this venr, nearly all of 
V i were silled, nnd most of them werest;ind- 
. > a |>] itfi.rm at the time. Platforms are 
l'ussenkren. add politicians ! 
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IRON. 



This is not only the most abundant, bat the 
most useful of all the metals. Nearly every 
portion of the crust of our planet I* impreg- 
nated with It ; indeed, it in scarcely possible to 
analyze an Inorganic body without finding it. 
and its importance Is eqnal to Its abundance, 
for there Is no other substance which possesses 
within itself so many valuable properties, or 
Is so well adapted to form the tools, machines, 
and engines which hare assisted, and still con- 
tinue to maintain the dominion of mind over 
matter. Admirably adapted also to the wants 
of man is the position of iron ore in the earth, 
for it is frequently found in immediate con- 
net t ion with the coal aud the limestone flux 
required for its reduction : an instance of 
arrangement so happily suited to the purposes 
of human industry, that it can hardly be consid- 
ered as recurring unnecessarily to final causes, 
if we conceive that this distribution of the rude 
materials of the earth was determined with a 
view to the convenience of its inhabitants. 
Iron la of a bluish-gray color, and adull, fibrous 
fracture, but it is capable of acquiring a bril- 
liant surface by polishing. Its specific gravity 
is 7*78. It is the most tenacious of metals, and 
the hardest of all those which arc malleable and 
ductile. It is singularly susceptible of toe 



maguetic virtue, but In Its pure state 
soon loses iL When rubbed it baa a slight 
smell, and It imparts to the tongue a 
peculiar antrlngcut taste, called chaly- 
beat. 

Every individual Is conversant with at 
least a portion of the uses of this truly 
precious metal : it is capable of being 
cast in muld of any form, the articles 
produced varying in weight from a 
drachm to twenty tuns; of being drawn 
Into wires of any desired strength or 
fineness ; of being extended into plates 
or sheets :* of being bent in every direc- 
tion ; of being sharpened, hardened and 
softened at pleasure. Each day devvlopen 
new modes for its application, and an Increased 
demand for its consumption, and by far its most 
gigantic and stupendous appliances have occur- 
red since the middle of the last century. In the 
production of steam, the substance and* the ele- 
ment have been of equal importance to each 
other, combining their valuable qualities to aid 
the advancement of man. The iron wire com- 
poses the "great highway of thought," and 
flashes oar ideas — our actual word* — hundreds 
of miles In a second of time: it is the 
principal material used in the construction 
of railroads, steamboats and all the rapid 
means of travel and transportation. For 
building houses, ships, bridges ; paving streets, 
architectural ornamentation ; in short, in any 
structure where either strength, lightness, 
durability, appearance, and economy are de- 
sirable, or to be combined, Iron presents 
advantages unattainable in any other material 
yet discovered. Iron accommodates itself to 
all our wants, or desires, and even caprices ; It 
Is equally serviceable in all the arts, the sci- 
ences, to agriculture and war ; the same ore 
furnishes the sword, the plowshare, the 
scythe, tho pruning hook, the needle, the 
graver, the spring of a watch or of a carriage, 

♦ At the Bnaleu ExhfMtina of the Works of Indostrj. 

(I $6 2,) nam of tho shoal-iron excited gnat attention ; 
, 040 amiare fat being rolled from a hundred weight si 
iron- ThU woakt give a thicknoM of a boat of so 
Inch thick, tt m proposed to tue thb lea/Iron u a 
substitute far paper. A bookbinder of Breelan, exhib- 
ited an album made of It, sad tho Iron pages turned 
aa flexibly as paper. It Is proposed to print or tb» 
tropics on thoos metallic loans, and tho* render boose 
•aeon from the raragoa of the wall* eat. 



the chisel, the chain, the anchor, the compass, 
the cannon and the bomb. It is a medicine of 
much virtue, and the only metal friendly to the 
human frame 

Iron Is so important, and its uses so numerous 
and Indispensable to the successful pursuit ol 
almost every species of productive industry, 
that Its employment has been generally treated 
as a chief test of civilization. It was known at 
a very early period in man's history. We read 
In Genesis iv. 22, that Tabal Cain (the seventh 
generation from Adam.) was an Instructor ot 
every artificer in brass and iron, and in many 
ports of the sacred record we have evidences ot 
tho extensive use, both of iron and steel. 
Among tho ancient Greeks, bronze seems to 
have preceded the use of Iron ; and the term 
used to designate the smith's calling signified 
" a worker in bronze," a term afterward ap- 
plied also to workers in iron. If any passages 
in Homer show that iron was well known in 
bis time, and there can be no doubt that the 
word efdtex has been correctly translated into 
iron, for in the Odyssey there is a simile com- 
mencing thus : — " As some smith or brazier 
plunges Into cold water a loudly-hissing great 
hatchet or adz, tempering it, for hence is the 
strength of iron," etc ; thus proving that the 
art of tempering steel was practised as it is at 
present In the manufacture of cutting tools, and 
that the worker in iron and steel was called a 
brazier. In later times steel was abundant in 
Greece. -lEschylus (born 460, B. C.) includes 
all the countries on tho shores of the Black Sea 
under the general term Scythia or Chalybta. 
He speaks of the Chalybes as workers In iron, 
of Scythia as a land " the mother of iron 
and of the sword as "sharp iron, the bitter 
appeaser of strife ;" ■ the Pontic stranger born 
in fire ;" and also as " the Chalyblan stranger 
come out of Scythia." From this time dates 
the use of the word ehalybt, in Greek, as signi- 
fying steel of tho best quality ; whence it passed 
unchanged into (he Latin language, and may, 
at the present day, be recognized in our own, 
in the expressions chalybtatt waters, chalyUalt 
medicines, etc., in consequence of some com- 
mercial transactions which took place mors 
than twenty-three centuries ago between Greece 
and a country on the Black Sea. 
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' acquaintance with 
Diodorus Sfculus mentions ..Ethalia, 
(Elba) as being celebrated, an it now is, for the 
richness and abundance of its iron ores. Pliny, 
the elder, after enumerating many of the uses 
of Iron in hi* time. says, " Yea, In one word, we 
DM It to all other necessary uses of this life/' 
Thin writer refers to Spain as being celebrated 
for its iron manufacturer But although Iron 
was well known to the Romans, it appear* from 
the evidence afforded by the excavations of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, that articles of 
i in general use in the middle of the 
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Cinders over j product of 1865 is estimated at 1.000,000 tans, 
r nearly two i and in the list of iron-producing countries, 
in the Dean ours stands next to Great Britain, which Utter 



as equally 

applicable to the same uses. In all the Latin 
writers fvrum. Iron, I* the moot common name 
for a sword, but the swords which have been 
found in these towns are of bronze, as also are 
Pole-axes and other sacri- 
i found of the same 
materials ; even surgeon's instruments, forty in 
some with cutting edges, and nil of 

The earliest method of smelting Iron seems 
to hare been in furnaces erected on the sum- 
mits of hills for the sake of currents of air, the 
furnaces being perforated on all rides with 
holes, through which the air was driven when 
the wind blew ; the ore was Interstratifled with 
charcoal, large quantities of which were added 
from time to time, and the operation lasted two 
or three day*. Mungo Park, hi his travels in 
Africa, describes one of these furnaces, which is 
probably a type of the ancient model. A fur- 
nace similar to this was probably used by the 

1 to have ob- 

I their knowledge of the art of smelting 
iron from the Phoenicians who traded with them 
for tin. Stnxho mentions iron as one of the 
exports of Great Britain, so that it seems pretty 
evident, that prior to the Rouum invasion the 
Britons were acquainted with the art of work- 
ing iron ; indeed, the scythes, hooks, broad- 
swords and spears with which they opposed 
their invaders are evidences of the fact When 
the Roman conquest was secure the useful arts 
were carried on in Britain to an extent before 
unknown in the island. After the arrival of 
Adrian (A D. 120), the fabriea, or great mili- 
tary forge, was established at Bath ; and simi- 
lor enterprises wore formed In different 
parts of the country. The situation of Bath 
was well adapted to such an establishment, 
from Its vicinity to the hills of Monmouthshire 
and Gloucestershire, where iron ore and wood 
were plentiful. There is abundant evidence of 
the industry of the Romans In working the Iron 
mines of Britain until their final abandonment 
of the island, about A. D. 409. Immense beds 
of Iron cinders have been discovered in the 
Forest of Dean, in Monmouthshire, in York- 
shire , and other counties among which hare been 
found Roman coitis and the remains or altars 
inscribed to the god who presides over Iron. 
Many of these heaps arc called Dana' dntkrt, 
from the idea, probably a correct one, that 
during the occupation of England by the 
Danes, they carried on the smelting of iron 
extensively. From the rude method of smelt- 
ing in these early times, a portion only of the 
it hi 



a^'aisv It has heen stated that fi 
Imaflr- d years the blast-furnaces 
Forests used nearly one-half of the furnace 
burden of these slags or cinders, which were 
highly advantageous to mix with the cal- 
of the district. In the interval be- 
thu Saxon and the Norman conquests 
«carce!y any linttlTtl of iron are to be found. 
The Anglivftrrons bestowed especial honor on 
tiii !" artificers of sworcU. arms and armor. 
Glouce-teJ' was long celebrated for its iron 
' mcutioiW in lh,.,msday-book, 
ly any other tribute was required 
from that city than thirty-six dicars (of ten 
bars each) of iron, and one hundred Iron rods, 
for nails or holts, for tho use of the royal navy. 
From the Conquest to the death of John, iron and 
steel was imported from Germany and other 
countries. The German " merchants of the ste.d 
yard " probably derived that title from the 
article imported by them, and sold at a place 
called tho '• Steel-Yard." The art of making 
defensive armor was during this period carried 
to a great perfection, and a smith, or armorer, 
was attached to the establishment of every 
knight. In 1483, the English manufacturers 
complained to their legislature that various 
articles of Iron and steel were Imported from 
Germany and Spain : this led to the passage of 
an act prohibiting the further importation of 
such articles as could bo made at home. In 
1619, Lord Dudley invented the process of 
smelting iron with pit or mineral coal : shar- 
ing the fate of the Introduction of several or 
the most important productions of human in- 
genuity, his works were soon after destroyed 
by a mob. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century, well-founded complaints were made 
of the waste and destruction of wood and tim- 
ber by the smelting of Iron ; and the dearth 
and scarcity of fuel that was thus occasioned, 
led, about the year 1740, to the general adoption 
of Lord Dudley's process of using pit-coal. 

Coeval with the introduction of the steam- 
engine, commenced the vast supply and demand 
for iron that bos since made that metal as 
important in the commercial— as the world of 
economy. In 1740, the whole yield of tho iron 
furnaces of Great Britain was only 17,350 tuns. 
Still the factors of that country were ranked 
among the largest producers of iron. In 1855, 
the lowest estimate of the product of iron in 
Great Britain Is 3,000,000 tuns; worth $75,- 
000,000. 

Although this continent probably contain* 
moro iron than any other, very little was done 
among us in tho smelting of this ore until after 
the war of tho Revolution. Tho early adventur- 
ers to Central and South America were almost 
solely occupied in searching for gold, silver, 
etc., therefore the stupendous mines or iron were 
left undisturbed. In the United States, prior 
to their Independence, the British government 
discouraged and prohibited almost every kind 
of manufactures in this country, except those 
of a domestic character. Mills for rolling and 
slitting iron and plating forges were prohibited, 
and many efforts were made to prevent the col- 
onists from manufacturing anything for them- 
selves. The amount or Iron revived In the 
United States previous to the Revolution, did 
to over 3,000 tuns per annum. The 



country is estimated to furnish half of the i 
ly for the whole world. Were our iron factors 
protected, as they undoubtedly should be, by 
a suitable tariff on the Iron of foreign manu- 
facture, no doubt within ten years, the United 
States would stand at the head of iron produc- 
ing countries. The whole amount produced by 
us may be estimated at 250.000 tuns during 
each of the years 1840, 1841 and 1842. It 
increased rapidly under the tariff of the last 
named year, amounting to nearly 500,000 tuns 
in 1844, to about 600,000 tuns in 1845, and to 
about 800,000 each in the years 1847 and 1848. 
The influence or large importations under the 
tariff of 1846, checked the farther increase and 
caused a decline in the production to about 
650.000 tuns during the years 1849 and 1850, 
while since that period, the ratio or increase 
has been about in the same proportion, pro rata, 
with the increase or population, as it was pre- 
vious to the tariff of 1842. Bad that effective 
and wise law continued in force, no doubt the 
amount or iron revived in this country would 
vastly increased ; and probably our 
oney corporations would have 
hod much more control over the general mone- 
tary interests or the country at large. The 
value or the unmanufactured iron and steel 
(that is, the bar and pig iron and steel) and 
the manufactured iron and steel (that is, the 
hardware, castings, she* 
lery) Imported into the United 
been as follows 

1830 1M4 IBM 

liar, IT|r,»l«>....t*,WWW» S3.313. ;»« HO.NW.TS* 
Hardwan S.iOT.ilO ■i.3S0,0M 7,OT»,eal 

Total »12,81U,M« »6,«a3,S33 1 17 ,60* .31)8 

The quantity or unmanufactured iron and 

steel imported into the United States in 1839 

amounted to over 100,000 tuns, in 1844 to 

68,924 tuns, and in 1850 to over 351,300 tuna. 

The weight of the hard 

facturcsof iron and steel cannot be i 

with certainty from the custom-house records, 

but probably amounted to over 40,000 tuns in 

1839, to 20,000 tuns in 1844, and 50,000 tuns in 

1850, making the whole imports of iron and 

manufactures of iron in 1639 about 140,000 

tuna, in 1844 nearly 90,000 tuna, a 

about 400,000 tuns. 

Iron Is employed in the arts in I 
ent states :-as erwfe or a* fa* as and 
tcroughl iron, the difference depending upon the 
relative amounts of carbon with which the 
metal Is combined. Cast iron contains a larger 
proportion of carbon than steel, and steel more 
than wrought or malleable iron, which ought to 
be quite free from carbon. The Iron of i 
morce, however. Is never pure, but 
noted with traces or silicam, sulphur, and 
phosphorus, the presence or which greatly influ- 
ences tho quality of tho metal. Pure iron 
which has been drawn out under the hammer 
in all directions, has a fine j 
but when rolled Into long 
into the market, the texture is fibrous iu the 
direction of the length. Upon the perfection 
•of this fiber much of the strength and value of 
the iron depends, although this silky character 
may be Imparted to common varieties of the 
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metal. The fibrous character is not, «„»*,,•,. 
rily permanent, for, after a time, lite 
ias been found to unme a crytitaline 
, especially when subject to constant 
ribration, as in the tendon rods of suspension 
bridges, the axles of locomotives and of railroad 
cam, etc Iron is the most tenacious of ail the 
metals, a wire 1-36 of an inch in diameter 
bearing a weight of 60fbn. It requires the 
strongest heat of a wind furnace to fuse it, but 
when combined with a small portion of carbon, 
it fuses at a much lower temperature. At a 
fnll red heat, Iron can be hammered into any 
form, and two pieces welded together at a 
white heat. Iron, nickel and cobalt, are the 
only metals which are evidently magnetic at 
ordinary temperatures. A piece of pure iron 
>ecomes magnetlo at ordinary 
l ; Its magnetic properties dimin- 
ish rapidly as the tempi 
it healed to a red heat has no action on the 
magnetic needle, but it regains those properties 
in cooling. Iron does not oxidise in dry air. 
nor even in dry oxygen at ordinary tempera- 
tures ; but in moist air it becomes covered with 
a scaly coating of black oxide or rust. 

Although the ores of iron which are of eco- 
nomical importance are not many in number, 
yet iron, in some form, is almost universally 
diffused both through the organic and Inorganic 
world ; not a rock or a stone can be found 
without at least a trace of this metal. Nothing 
iround us which Is wholly without Its 
The occurrence of native Iron is ex- 
tremely rare, and it* existence is mentioned by 
authors more as a curiosity than for its benefit 
for practical uses. Meteoric Iron, an alloy 
usually of iron and nickel, is not nnfrcqucntly 
found ; and there is a mass In South America 
estimated at 30,0001b*. weight, one fa 8lheria 
at MOOtbs., one at Angram, in Crotia, which 
fell from the sky in 1750, in the presence of 
many witnesses ; there is also a mass of this 
! fa the Yale College cabinet, which weighs 
T>s»; It was found on the Red River, in 
Native iron has been found fa Canaan, 
fa a vein or plate two inches 
: ; it is sufficiently ductile to be wrought 
into nails by a blacksmith. It was found In a 
mica slate rock, upon a primitive mountain, 
and very much intermixed with pllmbaga In 
France and in Germauy native iron has been 
found ; but there are serious doubts whether it 
was formed by nature, and its existence may 
probably be assigned to the previous burnings 
of stone coal in its vicinity. The limits of this 
paper necessarily demand only a brief men- 
tion of the ores of iron. 

with StUnn, Ansextc, or 
arc a sulphuret of iron, 
containing a- 
b o u t — Iron 
467, sulphur 
5 33. This 
mineral oc- 
curs abundan- 
tly In rocks of 
all ages, from 
the oldest cry- 
staline to the 
eyrtu.fu™ most recent 

often in fine crysUllzations, which 
yellow color are svsry day 
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gold. This species axioms a part of the 
uric acid and sulphate of iron of ebm- 
> some sulphur; but ia of no 
use as an ore of iron. Marauitt, white Iron 
pyrites has the same composition as the last- 
mentioned species, but is crystalized fa a differ- 
ent form. Magnetic /tynks. — This la another 
sulphuret of iron, which contains about 40 per 
ceut. of sulphur and 60 per cent, of iron. It is 
abundant, thoogh not so much so as the com- 
mon pyrites. I*w*pyriU — an aiBenfaret nf iron, 
and Mupidtrl, a sulpharseniuret of the Mat* 
metal, are found In numerous localities; the 
latter frequently contains cobalt enough to be 
of value as an ore of this metal, but neither 
this nor the other can be considered ores of 
Intl. Shre&ertiU. or phosphuret of Iron, is 
found only fa meteorites. 

Obf- nimrxED with Oxygen'— Spavlar Iron. 
Ptroxldl of Iron, Micaceous iron ore, Red 
Hematite, Fer Oligiste, Red Ochre. This In nn 
oxide of iron with two atoms of Iron, and thsee 
of oxygen. When pure, it consists of iron 70, 
-LP. 1 1 i 30 percent. It is a widely diffused 

•P • i . >■' 1 pr»sent« itself in a great variety 
of forms, and has received a great number of 
names. These varieties may be classed under 
two heads, the crystaline, and the amorphous 
Specular iron, which often occurs fa fine crys- 
tals, ts at one end of the list, and red chalk at 
the other. Specular iron includes Iron of a 
perfect metallic luster ; if in fine scales, It is 
called Micaceous Iron ; the varieties which have 
only a slightly metallic luster, with generally 
a fibrous structure, are called Hematite ; the 
soft end earthy varieties are called ochre. 
This ore occurs in Immense abundance and 
parity, and if these were the only requisite*, 
would furnish the larger part of the iron of 
commerce ; but fa respect to a metal whose 
elaboration requires such an amount of fuel 
and whose transportation in proportion to its 
cost is so expensive, there are many other cir- 
cumstances to be taken into consideration, 
beside quality and quantity of ore. At Gelli- 
vara. In Sweden, an immense mountain of this 
ore exists, which has never been touched for 
manufacturing purposes, and which probably 
will not be for a great while to come. This ore 
frequently contains in combination titanic acid, 
fa varying proportions, the peroxide of iron 
and titanic acid being Isomorpbous. A variety 
of names have been given to these combina- 
tions. Titanic acid fa any considerable quan- 
tity renders the substance valueless as an ore. 
Mtvjnttic Iran Ort. Magnetite, Magnetic Oxide 
of iron. A combination of the protoxide and the 
peroxide, with 72 4 of Iron, and 27-6 of oxygen. 
It is the native magnet or loadstone, and is 
widely •ffuscd fa nature, though not so widely 
as peroxide. It furnishes an unrivaled ore. 
From specular, It differs fa Its crystalfac form, 
in being magnetic, and giving a black powder 
Instead of a red one. FranMiniU, this is an ore 

be considered as a magnetic iron ore, fa which 
a part of the protoxide Is replaced by the pro- 
toxides of zinc and manganese, and the perox- 
ide by the oxide of manganese. It may also be 
considered both as an ore of iron and of zinc. 
It is only found fa New Jersey, where It has 
to be worked for 
of Iron, 



ore of chrome. Umumit, Brown Hematite, 
Brown Ochre, Bog iron ore. Ironstone, Yellow 
Clay Ironstone. Under all these names Is un- 
derstood a hydrated peroxide of iron, which 
when chemically pure, contains 85-58 peroxide 
of iron, and 14-42 water. The purer varieties 
contain from 60 to 62 per cent of metallic 
Iron ; but this ore Is almost always mixed with 
more or less earthy matter. Brown Hematite, 
is the name given to the compact and pure 
varieties, which have often a mutntnillary or 
stalactitic structure The ochrcy ores, brown 
ochre, yellow ochre, and the like, are earthy 
decomposed varieties ; bog iron ore is a porous 
aggregate, usually occurring in low ground, 
as a recent deposit from the decomposition of 
other ores. Yellow clay ironstone is the same, 
mixed with argillaceous matter. This ore 
forms the coloring matter of bo many stratified 
rocks, and is so universally disseminated through 
the geological formations, that It Is more diffi- 
cult to say where it does not exist, than where 
it does. OathUe, Lepidocrocltc. This is a by 
(1 rated oxide of iron, like limonlte, but differ- 
ing in tike proportions of iu ingredients. It Is 
rare, and cannot be 




SpaUile Inn IH 

the variety is very great, but only a 
ant as an ore, that is, Spathic iron. Sparry iron. 
Brown Spar, Clay ironstone. This is a carbon- 
ate of iron, with carbonic acid 37-94, and pro 
toxide of iron 62-06. It is seldom ever found 
pore, but contains manganese, and generally 
more or less allumfaa, lime and magnesia. 
This is, perhaps, the most Important ore of 
iron ; not generally fa its sparry state, but as a 
mixture with clay and the hydrated oxide 
which results from Its decomposition, and con 



stituting a part of the great carbon if 
mation ; hence, occurring with the coal I 
ed for Its reduction, it becomes of great import- 
ance. The arseniates and phosphates are not 
ores ; but on the contrary, arc highly injurious 
to the quality of those with which they are 
found occurring. 

Silicates. — The number of silicates into 
which Iron enters as an ingredient, is great, 
and, as they have little or no value as 
they must bo passed over here. 



iron ores are not sufficiently valuable to 
allow of the crushing, stamping, washing, and 
other processes which precede the reduction ot 
copper, tin, and other ore*. They are generally 
roasted for the purpose of expelling water and 
carbonic acid, and producing the porous condi 
tion which is favorable to the smelting process. 
The usual method of roaming the ironstone is 
m heaps, for which purpose • piece of | 
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if levelled, and covered with a layer of coal, 
from six to eight inches thick. The pieces of 
ironstone, as near the same sire as possible, are 
arranged upon this to the height of about two 
feet — then another strata of coal, and then 
again ore, until the heap reaches the height of 
about eight feet, when tbe fire ta applied — and 
by the time the fuel is consumed, the ore is 
sufficiently roasted — but from tbe commence- 
ment of this operation until the ore is ready 
for smelting, most generally a month is con- 
sumed. In many districts the ore is roasted in 
kilns. These are often erected on side hills for 




Co»l rnkiBf Kilns. 

tbe economy of labor, in charging and dis- 
charging them. Various kinds of fuel are 
used in different countries for smelting iron, 
charcoal, turf, anthracite and bituminous coal ; 
tbe two latter often coked for the purpose, are 
those mo»t generally employed. Tbe abun- 
dance of all kinds of fuel in this country, is 
not even second to the immense amount of iron 
ore. 

The ore is smelted in blast furnaces, the 
appearance and construction of which, tbe illus- 
trations will give an idea. Tbe exteriors are 
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round or angular as tbe builders desire. Tbe 
cavity consists of two truncated cones, united 
at the base ; tbe upper called the com or body, 
tbe lower the ixxKti. These furnace 
are constructed in tbe most thorough 
and durable manner, the inner sur- 
faces being composed of refractory 
clays and sand stones, and the whol< 
pile of tbe most substantial iron-bound 
masonry. Beneath tho cone is tbe 
hearth, it is constructed of large slab- 
of refractory sandstone cemented with 
fire clay. Below the hearth is the cru- 
cible, that collects tbe fused 
metal reduced by the operations 
of the furnace. Tho blast is 
generally furnished by a stcam- 
enginc, and is introduced 
through the faces of tho hearth 
by nozzles or tuyera. The di- 
mensions of blast furnaces, var 
with the kind of ore to be smclt- 
ed. Some are only 36 feet high, 
including the chimney ; others 
are about double that height, 
but tbe usual height is from 46 
to 50 feet without the chimney, 
which is 8 or 10 feet more. 
Id such a furnace, the crucible 
will be about 6| feet high, and 2| feet square at 
the top ; the boshes 8 feet high, and 12 feet in 
diameter at the top ; the cavity of the furnace is 
about 30 feet high, the chimney 8 feet high, and 
widened to 16 ft, to allow the charge to be easily 
tossed in. Tbe furnace is charged with the fuel, 
ore, and flux, the latter generally limestone ; this 
whole process la, however, so interesting, we 
have concluded to give a more extended account 
of it. Much care is required in raising a now 
furnace to the temperature necessary for the 
smelling of tbe iron. A temporary fire-place 
is first erected at the lower 
part, to which the whole cavity 
of the furnace is made to act 
as a chimney, so that when the 
Are is lighted, the draft is vio- 
lent, and much heat is carried 
up. Tho Gro is kept burning 
for about three weeks, at the 
end of which time, tbe furnace 
is sufficiently dry to receive a 
charge of coke. The tempo- 
rary fire-place is then removed, 
and other preparations are 
made for the purpose. A quan- 
tity of ignited coke is thrown 
in, and this is gradually in- 
creased until the whole cavity 
Is filled. Tbe quantity requir- 
ed by a furnace of the^verage 
size is about 99,000tbs., tbe 
splint coal of which would 
weigh 198,0001bs. When the 
furnace has been sufficiently 
heated by coke, proportionate 
charges of coke, ironstone, and 
blast-furnace cinders are add- 
ed. At first, the ironstone 
bears only a small proportion 
to the weight of the coke, but 
is afterward increased to tbe 
full burthen. Tbe filling is con- 



tinued regularly, and when the top of the furnace 
baa acquired a considerable degree of heat, tbe 
blast is introduced. Before admitting the blast, 

■ 




Section of tha Blast Furnace, 
the dam-stone and dam-plato are lavkL On the 
top of tbe plate is a slight depression , curved out- 
ward, to allow the slag to flow off in a connec- 
ted stream, as It tends to surmount the level of 
the dam. From the dam-plate to the level of 
the floor, a declivity of brick-work is erected, 
down which the slag flows. Tbe fauld la stopped 
up with sand, and the furnace bottom covered 
with a powdered lime or charcoal dust Igni- 
ted coke is then allowed to fall down, and is 
brought forward with iron bars nearly to a level 
with the dam. The tuyere holes are opened, 
and lined with a mixture of fine clay and loam. 
Tbe blast is first introduced through a small 
discharge pipe, and afterward a larger one is 
used. In about two hours after blowing, a con- 
siderable quantity of lava will be accumulated ; 
this is admitted to all parts of the hearth and 
glazes the surfaces of tho fire-stone. It then 
rises to a level with the notch in the 
dam , ute, and flows over. When the metal 
has risen nearly to a level with tbe dam, 
it is let out by cutting away the hard- 
ened loam of the fauld, and conveyed by 
a channel made In tbe sand in front of tbe 
furnace to the place where It is cast into 
pigs, as will be presently noticed more particu- 
larly. In six days from the commencement of 
blowing, the furnace will have wrought itself 
clear, at which time the charge will be in tbe 
following proportions : 400fbs. of coke. 336tt>s. 
of clay ironstone, lOOlbs. of limestone. This 
charge is thrown into the furnace every hour. 
The action of these three substances upon each 
other leading to the production of a vitreous 
slag and metallic iron. The chemical changes 
by which theso apparently simple results are 
brought about are sometimes complicated. Tbe 
charge having been thrown In at tbe top of the 
furnace, gradually descends until it reaches tbe 
upper part of the boshes. In the cone the beat is 
not very great ; near the boshes it is consider- 
able, and in the hearth it is at Its maximum, for 
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bere the oxygen of the blast meets the fuel and 
produces the most vivid combustion. Aboat 
the middle of the boshes the heat is much dimin- 
ished, for the oxygen having bee 
Into the carbonic acid, thin gas and the 
gen of the air of the blast part forming, with a 
portion of their heat to the fuel, the mineral at 
the lower part of the cone. Here the carbonic 
acid, in contact with the heated fuel, combiner 
with an equivalent of carbon, and becomes 
converted Into carbonic oxide ; with the great 
expansion of volume, and consequently a great 
absorption of heat, so that while the boshes 
are at a white heat, the base of the cone is only 
at a red. As the carbonic oxide, at a high tem- 
perature, comes in contact with the oxide of 
iron, It reduces it to a metallic state, and be- 
comes converted into carconic acid. This acid 
gas is also formed by the conversion of the 
limestone into caustic lime, so that the gases 
which escape by the throat of the furnace, 
of nitrogen, carbonic oxide, and car- 
eld. There is also a portion of hydro- 
gen and carburruted hydrogen arising from 
the dry distillation of the fuel in the upper 
part of the cone, for the coal is never so thor- 
oughly coked as to have parted with all its 
gases. A certain amount nf moi.stojfcenters by 
the tuyeres, and its decomposition Increases 
the quantity of carbonic oxide and hydrogen. 
Hence, It will be seen that a vast amount of 
Inflammable gaseous matter must be constantly 
pouring from the blast furuaco all the tin. 
that it Is In action — producing a great body or 
flame and smoke by night, and lighting up the 
for miles around. The chemical 
i go on in different parts of the 
have been tested by collecting th- 
i at various distances below the throat or 
tunnel-hole, by passing a wrought-iron pipo U 
the depth at which it was required to examine 
the products of combustion. To the upper 
extremity of this tube was connected a leaden 
pipe, by which the gases were connected to a 
■ their analysis. Near the throat 
! the hygroscopic water Is driven 
i the charge. When it has mult to the 
distance of ten or twelve feet from the surface . 
the combined water of the hydrated oxide of 
Iron begins to bo expelled, and a little lower 
down, the carbonic acid both of the ore and of 
the flux is partly set free, and a portion of the 
oxide of tho Iron becomes reduced to the me- 
tallic state. In the lower part of tho cone, and 
at the commencement of the boshes, tho reduc- 
tion is completed, and the rest of the carbonic 
acid liberated. At the lower part of the boshes, 
is very high, the lime 



pour down into the crucible beneath. The con- 
struction of the hearth allows the melted pro- 
ducts to fall rapidly through the blast, and 



being so arranged as to make the points 
of connection very thin between the pigs 
and the bow, so that the pigs are easily 1 



ence of tbe vast body of air poured into this 
part of the furnace Is such that it would speed- 
ily convert the reduced metal to an oxide, 
which would be rapidly absorbed by the slag, 
and thus occasion groat loss. But on reaching 
the crucible, the fuse products arrange them- 

occupying the lowest part, and being covered 
by tbe silicates, is completely protected from 
all oxidising influence. The silicates, or slag, I 
occupy a volume Ave or six times greater than 
that of tbe iron, so that as it rises to tbe level of ; 
the dam-plate, it flows over, and passes down 
the Inclined plain to the ground, and, when 
cold, is removed by means of pointed iron levers. 
At some works tbe slag is made to flow into 
iron wagons, whereby it is molded into large 
blocks. These wagons run on a railway so as 
to admit of being readily wheeled off. The iron 
slowly accumulates in the crucible, and in the 
course of eight, twelve or more hours, accord- 

nace is tapp«l, and the liquid metal drawn off. 
For this purpose the plug of refractory clay, 
which closes the hole in the bottom of tbe cru- 
cible, is pierced with a long bar. But before 



ble is emptied, the clay plug is restored, the 
blast is put on, and the operations of the fur- 
nace proceed as before, day and night, week- 
day and holiday, for years together ; for it Is 
absolutely necessary to keep up the beat of the 
furnace, and this can only be done by keeping It 
at work ; for should it once cool down, this huge 
and costly piece of apparatus would be ruined. 
A well-constructed furnace will work four or 
Ave years without requiring repair, and then 
only the refractory lining will hare to be re- 
constructed Some of the Welch furnaces have 



tapping, tbe 
the liquid 



prepare for the reception of 
a number of molds In the 
the floor of tbe wi 




to form various double silicates, 
which afterward form a fusible slag. Here, 
also, tbe iron is exposed in a slightly oxidising 
atmosphere to a very high temperature In the 
presence of carbon, a portion or which sub- 

aut-inn. Tho presence of the iron and the 
carbon also serves to reduce silica, tbe siliclotn 
combines with tbe Iron and the oxogen of the 
silica with tbe carbon. When the charge, thug 
modified, arrives at the upper part of the hearth, 
the Intense beat caused by the action of the 
i of the fuel, completely 



been worked for i 

requiring any extensive repairs, and at tbe end 
of that time, only the lower portions of the 
lining have required renewal ; tbe upper part 
of tbe cone being exposed to only a moderate 
temperature, has been known to last for nearly 
forty years. 

Wo have a particular object In view in being 
thus careful in tho description of the revival of 
pig iron. No portion of our industrial re- 
sources requires the more general thought and 
ingenuity of the masses of the people, than the 
coal and Iron Interests, they are now in a i 
sore lying dormant ; and, as there are 
ways of Interesting different individuals, < 
if the crude manner In which this paper has 
been conceived and put together, leads to seri- 
ous reflection on tbe subjects of supply 
and demand, free trade and protective 
tariff and other important facts bearing 
on the successful manufacture of iron, a 
great portion of our object will be ac- 
complished. Tbe iron mines of the 
United State* are apparently inexhaust- 
ible and Instead of importing annually 
iron, steel, and other hardware, to the 
amount of fourteen or fifteen millions 
per annum, we should protect those who 
for home man- 
of capability from 
the overplus of other callings to this, 
and, by the general adaptation of tho 
many purposes in which this metal has 
been found superior to all other soo- 
the demand will become at once 




Tapping tho Crucible. 

For this purpose blocks of wood arc buried 
which, on being taken up, leave a number of 
parallel trenches. These are connected by a 
channel at right angles to them, and communi- 
cate with the hole at the bottom of the crucible. 
The blast Is then shut off, the plug of clay re- 
moved, and the molten stream flows out, spark- 
ling and bright— tbe light and beat becoming 
more and more Intense as It rolls on and In- 
creases in volume. In order to make the metal 
flow regularly Into the side channels, It Is 
necessary here and there to interrupt the pro- 
gress of the stream by a long piece of wood, as 
the metal does not continue sufficiently fluid 
to fill them up cqa.. y without this precaution. 
The molds that form the metal into semi-cyl- 
indrical bars called pig*, united with one of 
a sow, th 



export; the manufacture oflronand steel, 
will create a home market for tbe con- 
sumption of our vast agricultural pro- 
ducts, and save the country from tbe cormo- 
rant drain of specie to pay the 1 



It Is evident that the quantity and quality of 
iron we are enabled to produce, depend. In a 
great measure, npon the nature and qualities of 
tbe ore at our disposal. By means of science 
and industry great difficulties can be overcome. 
Bat the only condition upon which we can 

tivo to iron manufacture and collateral 
branches, consists in the union of natural ad- 
vantages with skill, activity and intellectual 
cultivation. Tbe conditions which favor tbe 
manufacture of iron in this country arc so supe- 
rior to those which cx!«t in Europe, that any 
comparison between them would be useless, If 
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Hourly connected with the rich new and 
abundance of cmr iron deposits, it the extent 
of our coal-fields, in respect to which we take 
of all other nation-. The coal 
i to exist In the United Stale* is set down 
m 133,131 square miles. Thin, however, does 
not include the Iowa, the Missouri and the 
Arkansas coal-fields. It is true, that little is yet 
known of their actual value, so far as workable 
thickness and quality of the coal arc concerned ; 
but the result* of Dr. Owen's surrey have given 
as a better knowledge of the extent of terri- 
tory underlaid by the coal formation, and it 
appears that there cannot bo less than 50,000 
square miles occupied by the coal measure* to 
the west of the Mississippi, within the bounda- 
ries of the organized states ; this added to the 
above, deducting 6,000 previously allowed for 
Missouri, will give, in round numbers, 177,000 

of the thirty-one states. Considering the im- 
mense development of our coal-fields, and the 
quantity of our iron ores of every possible va- 
riety, it is difficult to set any limit* to our pos- 
sible production of iron. The facilities of in- 
ternal transit by canal, or steamboat and rail- 

i are constructing to bring every sec- 
tion of the country into connection with the near- 
est and most valuable Iron distriots. It may in- 
deed 1m said, with truth, that in our capacity for 
producing this most important metal, we are 
unrivalled. 

The statistics of the produce of iron through- 
out the world, in 1855, is pretty nearly ascer- 
tained in the following table. An inconsidera- 
ble amount of this metal is manufactured in 
some of the Asiatic aud South American coun- 
tries, but principally for local consumption ; 
and as no detailed information can be given 
with regard to the quantity, they have been 
i the table. 




the whole affair is only in it* infancy, 
probably for a time, retarded, from the well 
known expansion of iron, under the influence 
of heat, thus leading to tbe belief that iron 
buildings could not be rendered perfectly fire- 
proof. But, like the disturbance of the mag- 
netic needle on iron ships, science and inge- 
nuity have also overcome this difficulty ; and a 
gentleman at Washington city holds a patent 
for insulating iron buildings with cheap non- 
conductors, thus rendering them not only fire- 
proof, but so little effected by 



extant The day is not for dis- 
tant when the great majority of all buildings 
for government purposes, for munufactorie*, 
and, in short, for all general business purposes, 
will be constructed almost nearly of iron and 
glass. The same materials have 



4,811,000 tooo 

If we adopt Heron da Villefoaw's estimate of 
the production of iron throughout the world, 
In 1808, namely, 740,000 tuns, we find the manu- 
facture of this metal has increased nearly eight 
fold In tbe last half century. 

We have heretofore spoken of the many late 
appliance* of iron, among tbe most marked of 
which is its adaptation as a material of archi- 
tectural construction. It is even claimed that 
Iron buildings and vessels have been more 
rapidly introduced than either railroads or 
steamships. Tbe number of structure* erected 
in the United States, during the last ten or 
twelve year*, i* truly astonishing. The build- 
ing for tbe "Industrial Exhibition*" of New 
York and London, are permanent monument* 
of the value of this metal for architectural pur- 
poses, and, in this great metropolis, nearly 
•very business street presents evidence of the I 
rapidity of the increase of its adaptation. Still, | 



chips, blocks, etc. Tbe " Buss pavement " is 
well known in Atlantic cities : its worst fea- 
tures come under the head of cruelty to ani- 
mals. This subject has lately assumed much 



Insulated and protected, for many reasons they 
would be preferable to all others. We would 
not be surprised to hear of tbe formation of a 
joint stock company fur the manufacture of 
portable iron cottages, that could be taken 
down and put up in a few hours, and varying 
in price from, say, $200 to $1000 ; how such 
an enterprise would Increase the suburban popu- 
lation of large cities! As with 1* in civil, so 
has iron advanced in marine architecture in 
Great Britain. While there was many success- 
ful attempts on a small scale, the monster iron 
steamer, bearing the name of that kingdom, 
which came among us some ten year* since, was 
the first exhibition of proof, on a large scale, of 
the practicability and economy of the enterprise; 
and In that country at the present day, iron is 
fast displacing all other substances as a mate- 
rial of structure in naval architecture. Upon 
tbe river Clyde alone, fifty thousand skillful 
workmen, and a capital of ten millions of dol- 
lars, are employed In the construction of iron 
vessels. In this country, with tbe exception of a 
few barges, coal scows and the like, as yet. 
wonderful as the fact may appear, nothing has 
been done in the construction of iron vessels. 
A people who claim to stand in tbe front rank 
of civilisation— whose scientific men and arti- 
snnn are at least equal In skill and Industry 
with those of any other country extant — whose 
naval architecture is universally admitted to 
lie superior to all others, may be said to let 
this important item in the development of their 
industrial resources go by default We have 
occasionally heard of the concentration of im- 
mense capital to establish. In this vicinity, iron 
ship yards on a large scale ; it ultimately, how- 
ever, proves to be "bunkum capital," and the 
" bugbear" to effect certain reciprocal sectional 
interests. Never was a more brilliant oppor- 
tunity for the acquirement or fame and fortune, 
is presented by a judicious investment of 
id skill in tbi* prominent undertaking. 
Another forcible illustration of the later appli- 
cations of iron, is in its Introduction for street 
pavements. In large cities the great desidera- 
tum is to obtain a material that will sustain 
and tear, and at the same time present a 
best adapted to the beasts of burthen 
employed ; that is to prevent slipping and 
straining, and a/fording them tbe 1ie«t facilities 
of draught In our experience we have wit- 
th« nse of wood, cobble-stones, granite J 



■ion, and in all i 
ence in iron pavements are of only two year's 
standing, for fitness, cheapness, and durability, 

other*. 

In conclusion, we trust that thinking men in 
every situation in life, will give the matter of 



facilities for the manufacture of iron, the seri- 
ous consideration the subject demands. It is 
our good fortune that our mortal destinies are 
cast in a land of republican government : each 
and every one of us have the opportunity for 
acting— this opportunity makes it our duty to 

of our domestic economy or industrial resource* 
that requires a more fostering attention, than 
the revival or manufacture of Iron, which can 
only be extended by protection and increased 
demand for its consumption. From all past 
isTt not best to supply the home 
domestic manufacture T [In com- 
parison usjsrecu American and English" rail^ . 
road iron, oy actual experiment on the ttAtdiug 
railroad, the former is worth fourteen d^atlslaS 
per tun more.] If so, then we must protect the 
tabor that manufactures it American artisans 
demand and receive at least four time* tbe per 
diem of foreign labor :• hence the route of tbe 
required protection. Tbe development and 
consumption of American iron must increase ; 
it depends wlrlg on tbe American people to say 
bow fast that increase shall progress. 
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, who, fur , 
Of wisdom, IrttHh full toe golden clue 
By which he should unto Uiote I 
Of treasure, which the feet of i 
Small toU of sorrow to the tar is due 
Of him who, on tbe pathway to success, 
Pauses and pus** not behind Um True, 
Content an Inward pleasure i 




No human wealth I. worthy to be woo 

Repayment for the tabor we hare done— 
t>o*e this demand the eymmharrUeh mule? 
Measure and watch thy words more than the pile 
Of perishable gold they may begyt. 
Take care of thy soul's deeds, and wait awhile , 
Although they may not suit tbe law courts yet, 
Wren the last bins fall due, they an to meet the debt. 




No hoed to his soul's work, yields ao i 
Bankrupt hereafter. Bitter flows the 
Of water that was bitter at tha { 
And he who era wis 




i a mordant to 
Men seek the rich : Is he 
Who*- foftlne— i makn htm 
Wealth to tbe good to all * 



work for 

ought. 




rich la vale, 
worthy to be sought f 
» world ht gala. 
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Tbbm in probably ao single Incident in tin- 
whole range of American history which ba? 
bsen so often repeated, or which 1b so familiar 
to every one, as the story of Captain Smith 
and l'ochahonlaa. 

Thoroughly imbued with the romance of 
which the Elizabethan period was ao replete, 
it has furnished a subject for the easel of the 
artist, the pen of the poet, and the page of his- 
tory, until it has become almost commonplace. 
The life of Smith, from its opening to its close, 
was a continuous romance, and it Is probable 
that had Pocahontas' magnanimity been exhi- 
bited in behalf of one of Smith's men instead 
of himself, her name would never have filled 
the niche it now occupies. This deduction is 
drawn from the fact that a similar incident of 
more recent date, In which, however, the hero 
was but a private soldier, has had only a local 
reputation, and will probably be new to most of 
our readers. It furnishes the material for a 
lengthy romance, equal In point of interest to 
any of Cooper's or Irving's, and it is somewhat 
rurprising that it has not been used. But to 
toe story. 

Tt seems that at the famous defeat and rout 
of St Clair's army, there were two young men 
belonging to the militia regiment which sus- 
tained the first shock of battle, named Howard 
and Pits Gibbon. They were both wounded on 
the retreat of the regiment to the main body. 
Howard had received a ball on the instep which 
had disabled him from running, and Fit?. Gibbon 
had been struck by a tomahawk, which, although 
it did not seriously injure him, yet bad the 
effect to stun him, and when he recovered his 
senses, he found himself bound and a prisoner 
with many others, among whom was IToward. 
In this situation they were compelled to be 
eye-witnesses of the orgies of the savages, on 
their return from the pursuit of the retreating 
anny, ajid they could readily imagine the hor- 



rid fate for which they had been reserved. 
They had boos captured by the warriors of the 
yissauga tribe, and when the battle was over, 
and the Indiana '.-e turned to their homes, they 
were taken to their village, where they were 
obliged to pass the ordeal of running the gaunt- 
let, a:. * received the brutal treatment usual 
upon such occasions. They were then con- 
ducted to a cabin adjoining the council house, 
where they were left to darkness and their own 
sad forebodings. 

The council met on the eve of their return 
to deliberate upon the fate of their captives, 
and the decision was unanimous that the; 
must die at the stake. The tribe had h*t 
many braves, whose spirits could not enter the 
bappy bunting grounds unless accompanied by 
the ghosts of white men slain to avenge them, 
and when Slsh-te-yong-tah, their chief, asked, 
" What say the Missauga hraves— shall the 
white men diet" there was a universal " ugh !" 
and their fate was scaled. 

On the following morning, preparations were 
made to carry out the decision of the council, 
and at an early hour the entire population of 
the town might be seen coming from all direc- 
tions, and centering about the foot of a gigan- 
tic pin-oak, which had been cleared of its 
lower branches, and otherwise prepared for the 
part it was to perform in the coming ceremony. 
There were old men and maidens, young men 
and matronly squaws : incipient warriors in 
their gaudy paint, and old men with whitened 
locks and tottering limbs ; all gathering about 
the fatal tree to take part in the sacrifice to 
the manes of their friends. At length the pri- 
soners were brought forth : two sturdy, brave 
and fearless youths, whose span of life had not 
reached twenty summers. They were prepared 
for death by being stripped of all their cloth- 
ing exoept a cloth about their loins^and were 
conducted by two warriors, while others formed 
a oirolt about than, with arms In their hands, 



icady to strike them down in case of aa attempt 

to escape. As they entered the circle which 
surrounded the tree, the human wall closed In 
and abut off every chance and bope of flight or 
rescue, and the victims looked around upon that 
assemblage in vain, to discover the least spark of 
feeling or sympathy for their fate. Howard 
was the first selected for the ordeal Feeling 
that no effort of his own could save his life, 
and that the only way to shorten his own suf- 
fering was to submit in silence to his fate, he 
allowed no sign to escape him, no useless 
pleading or vain repining to add to his enemy's 
triumph, but with a stoicism which would have 
done credit to an older and more experienced 
warrior, he permitted the savages to bind him 
with his back to the fatal tree. His arms were 
drawn behind him, a thong ' asscd around them 
at the rials and tied securely, while his feet 
were fastened in such a manner to the roots as 
to prevent all power of motion except to his 
head I this was left free. When thus prepared, 
the sports were commenced by the young men, 
who, standing at a little distance, made a mark 
of his head, at which they threw their toma- 
hawks, endeavoring to see bow near it they 
could strike without hitting it. with the object 
of intimidating their victim, and wring from 
his tortured spirit some evidence of cowardice 
or fear. Not a muscle quivered, however, 
under this severe test of his courage, and then 
came the old squaws, who stuck bis flesh full of 
splinters, gashed him with knives, and adopted 
every diabolical device which their ingenuity 
could invent to torture without killing him, 
and finally, to close the scene, Sish-te-yong-tah 
and several others approached with flaming 
brands to light the funeral pile. Already had 
the greedy flames caught the dry faggots 
which surrounded the victim, and were curling 
upward In terpentine wreaths, when a light and 
graceful form was seen to dart from the circle 
of dusky figures, throw itself npon the burning 
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heap, and encircle with its arms the neck of 
the young awn. 'Twos Oo-na le-tah, the dar- 
ling sister of the chief. Stroek with sympathy 
for the Buffering she had witnessed, and horri- 
fied at the Inhumanity exhibited by those about 
ber, she nobly determined to save the prisoners 
or perish herself. The chief, astonished at this 
no expected interposition^ and horror-stricken 
at the dangerous situation of hia aiater, was for 
the moment powerless ; the next, he wae duel- 
ing the faggots right and left, extinguishing 
the flames which had caught ber robes in their 
greedy embrace, and endeavoring to War her 
from her hold, bat in vain. In the moat pathe- 
tie tones ahe begged the life of the pale-face 
youth. She plead with her brother for hi- 
sympathy ; ahe expostulated, and appealed to 
the warriors who surrounded her to spare tho 
victims aa they would be epared. As well 
might the appeal to the atom rock or the spark- 
giving steel, and it waa not until oho had 
offered her entire wealth of furs, and a nam of 
money, that she induced them to forego their 
savage purpose, and free the prisoners from 



forest, which is to this day remembered as hav- 
ing been dark, gloomy and diemal in the ex- 
treme. Everywhere on enemy could lnrk in 
t, and spring upon the hapiew 
h scarcely an Instant'* warning. 
Prowling parties of Indians and Canadian.", 
coming from Tieonderoga up Lake Ohamplain 
und South Hay, so infeeted tliie route, that it 
waa nn almo*t daily occurrence for the trans- 
portation train* to be intercepted and plun- 
dered, their convoya being killed or put to 
flight. Almost every step between the pleasant 
village of Sandy-Hill and the lake, thus be- 
came tracked with blood ; and " Half-way 
Hrook," and " Bliud Rock," and the •• Five 
Mile Run.'' Ixx'ame noted as places of ambu»- 
cade. and were always approached by the 
trembliug teamsters willi fear and circumspec- 
tion. Our fanners at the present day would 
regard it aa an intolerable grievance to lx? sud- 
denly snatched from their families uud lieldn. 
however much these might bo in need of their ; to 
care, and forced to engage in a service in which 
their lives were excised to sueh imminent 
nd It may interest this cW<n of r<nd- 
porticuUrly to Ik 1 informed of one of 
the hair-breadth escape through which the«c 
livity until tho treaty of: men were compelled to paw. 
priaonenln thehandH ofi ma of Cybnuit Quackcnbo^ of 

the Indiana. The act is not the lew worthy of j Albany waa under an engagement of marriage 
praise, however, and her name should be ranked ( to Jbm | daughter of Tunis Viele, of the name 

city, when he was impressed, and required to 



the families of those who had lost relative)), 
and remained in ca| 
Greenville freed all 



een Jwo rows of sav- 
re armed with 



with the brightest on history's pages, and asso- 
ciated with Pocahontas and others, whose deeds 
have proved that the finest feelings of woman's 
nature arc sometimes found among the forest 
wild*, aj well aa in the hearts of cities. 
Since the above incident was in type, our 
as been called to another one, In 
ism generous traits were displayed 
by an Indian squaw, which occurred at Sandy- 
Hill, Washington county, in this State, during 
the French war, previous to the Revolution. 
And considering it of quite equal interest with 
the above, we have concluded to annex it 

During the struggle which existed between 
the French and English, about the middle of 
the last century, many sanguinary and bloody 
scenes were enact d by both and their savage 
allies in the colonies In this country. One of 
their principal battle-grounds wss the territory 
now composing Washington, Essex, Saratoga 
and tho other more northerly counties in this 
8tate. In the beginning of 1775, a plan of 
military operations on a more extensive wale 
than bad yet been projected was adopted by 
the British ministry for dispossessing the French 
from their encroachments upon English terri- 

object, was the construction of Fort Edward, 
en the upper waters of the Hudson, directly in 



convey a load of provisions to Lake George. 
He had passed Fort Edward, and entered the 
dark and doleful wilderness which stretched 
from thence to Lake George, when be was cap- 
tured by a formidable party of IndBns, who 
had previously waylaid and made prisoners of 
sixteen soldiers. The prisoners were all taken 
to where tho lovely green in the center of the 
village of Sandy-Hill is now situated, which 
was then a secluded spot in the woods. Here 
they were securely tied, and were seated upon 
the trunk of a fallen tree, with two or 
Indians left to 
der hastened away on 
After a time they returned, the captive men 
still sitting in a row upon the log, Quacken- 
boss being at ono end, and a soldier named 
MacGinnia next to him. One of the savages 
now went up to the opposite end of the log. 
and deliberately sank his tomahawk into the 
head of the man there seated. The victim fell 
to the earth, and his final quiverings had 
scarcely ceased, when tho next man shared the 
same fate, and in succession, the next, and the 
next Nothing more awful can possibly bo 
of the survivors, 
to sit still and see death, immediate 
and inevitable, gradually approaching them 



lying upon his back, with hia heels flying, be 
thruht his murderers off In every direction, 
spinning around like a top, till, hacked and 
mangled, and all crimson with hia own life- 
blood which was now streaming from a score of 
horrid gashes, his efforts became more feeble, 
when a blow was leveled at bis head, and all 
was over. The hapless teamster now alone 
remained ; be knew that his final moment was 
come. Already the fatal weapon was poised 
for its last and finishing stroke, when the arm 

by which it was wielded was suddenly pushed 
by a squaw, as ahe exclaimed, "Yon 
t kill him! he's no fighter 1 he is my 

dog !" The tawny warriors acqoiesced without 
ii murmur. lie was unbound und taken in 
charge by his Indian mistress. A pack of 
plunder so heavy that he could scarcely staod 
under it wan tied upon his back, and the party 
started off fur Canada. n 

On arriving at the Indian villages, he bad 
run the gauntlet betwe 
ages, sill of whom 

One of iheru struck him so heavy a blow on 
the head thai it all but felled him to the earth ; 
be. however, reeled nod Rtemblcd onward, 
kicked and mangled on evpry side, and with 
scarce "the breath of life left in him, reached 
tho cud of this most barbarous ordeal. Hia 
mistress, the squaw, now took him to ber hut 
and bound up his wounds and bruise*, and 
carefully nursed him until he recovered. He 
asked her why it was that the Indians had 
treated him thus cruelly. She told him it was 

because he would not dance ; though what she 
meant by this reply, was beyond his conjecture. 

The governor of Canada, hearing of his cap- 
tivity, sent and purchased him from them, and 
had htm brought to Montreal. Learning from 
him that he understood the weaver's trade, 
he waa employed at that calling in different 
families in and around^kpotreal, and his situa- 
tion was thus rendered comfortable and easy. 
One thing, however, bore heavily on hia mind. 
His family and his affianced bride he 
must be in a state of agonising suspense 
regard to his fate. He, therefore, ventured to 
crave of the governor permission to write a 
letter to his father, to inform him that his sou 
was still alive. Consent was given. The gov- 
ernor having examined the letter, sealed it 
and gave it in charge to a trusty Indian, by 
whom it was brought down aa near to Kort 
Edward as he could venture with safety. The 
Indian here made a slit in the bark of a tree 
growing beside a frequented pstfa, inserted the 
end of the letter therein, and hastened back to 
Canada. The letter was speedily discovered 
by some of our people, and was safely for- 
" to its place of destination. It gave 



the principal trail or war-path of the French I is this horrid form. Soon, of all the seventeen. 



and their savage auxiliaries. For the supply 
of this camp, large quantities of provision* 
and other stores were required. These bad to 
be forwarded from Albany, and 
with thei 

m pressed. After 
Aberc/ombie's defeat, he encamped with the 
effective remains of his army at the bead of 
Lake George, some fourteen miles beyond Fort 
Edward. Of course supplies bad also to be 
conveyed there. All that portion of the route 



two only remained — Qunckrnboss, clad in bis 
teamster's garb, and MacGlnnis, in bis soldier's 
accontrementa. Not one of all the slain had 



all efforts to 
the death-dealing tomahawk was raised to 
cleave MacGinnia down, when with the sud- 
denness of a panther's spring, he threw himself 
backward from the log, striking the ground in 
a desperate struggle to break his bonds. But 
in vain. Instantly, on every side of the poor 
fellow, a dosen tomahawks wsre uplifted. But 



warden 10 its place or destination. It gave 
bis family their first Intelligence of cne whom 
they bad scarcely ventured to hope was still 
alive. He remained a prisoner about three 
years, and was then sent home in a vessel which 
sailed from Quebec to New York. He married 
Miss Viele, and settled soon after on a farm is 
Cambridge, VI luvhington county, i 
manv Tears ago. 

We are indebted to Dr. Fitch . 
incident, which we And recorded in his " Surrey 
of Washington County." Of its authenticity 
we feel undoubtedly assured. Although the 
subject of it used to relate it but seldom, and 
always with reluctance, the recollections which 
it called up in his mind, being so overpowering 
as to choke his utterance and fill hia eyes with 
tears. His nephew, Jacob Qnnrkenboss, who 
first related the adventure to Dr. Fitch, is now 
an old and highly respectable eitiien of 
, Rons^laer county. In this State. 
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WOIUI CAPTURING A HKMUK, 

Wbuj the British were in possession of the 
c i I y of New York, large bodies of troops were 
stationed upon SUten Island, and In the vicin- 
ity thereof, and that part of the State of New 
Jersey embraced within a circle of ten or 
twelve miles of Perth Amboy. was the favorite 
foraging ground of the royal troop*. Nume- 
are the traditions preserved among the 
descendants of the sufferers from 
of to* midnight excursion, the 
», tturlnxty retreat, or the rapid 



a the various patrolling parties of 
; soldiers, Hessian hirelings and Ameri- 
can militia met on this, the bloody neutral 
ground of New Jersey. 

Dunlap, In his " History of the Arts of De- 
sign," describes some of the scenes which he 
eye-witness of while a boy at Perth 
j, in the following language 5— " Here 
was to be seen a party of forty-second High- 
landers in national costume, and there a regi- 
ment of Hessians, their arms and dress a perfect 
contrast to the first. The slaves of Auspacb 
and Waldeck were there— the first 



by a party of the seventeenth dragoons, and 
there Beam pored a party of Yagers. The trim, 
neat, and graceful English grenadier : the care- 
leas and half-savage Highlander, with his flow- 
ing robes and naked knees, and the Immovably 
stiff German, conld hardly be taken for parts 
of one army. Hero might be seen soldiers 
driving in cattle, and others guarding wagons, 
loaded with household furniture, instead of the 
hay and oats they had been sent for. 

"The landing of the grenadiers and light 
Infantry from the ships which transported the 
troops from Rhode bland ; their proud march 
Into the hostile neighborhood, to gather the 
produce of the farmer for tbo garrison ; the 
sound of the musketry, which soon rolled back 
of tha 



who could retrace tfceir steps, and the heavy 
march of the discomfited troops, with their 
wagons of groaning wounded, in the evening, 
are all impressed upon my mind, as pictures of 

So frequent were these Incursions, so dangerous 
was this proximity to the enemy's stronghold, 
that frequently whole neighborhoods were left 
without the protection of a solitary able bodied 
All who were capable of shouldering a 
cither enrolled In the ranks of 
the army, or banded together in small compa- 
nies of Independent militia, which were con- 
stantly patrolling the country in the hopes of 
cutting off the foraging parties of the HlRi-h. 
The women who were left at home, in constant 
fear of attack, and never knowing when the 
brutal soldiery might make their appearance, 
constantly kept a horse in harness, ready at a 
moment's warning to hitch up to the wagon, 
into which they would throw such valuables as 
the exigency of the case would allow them to 
seize, and start for the mountains, some miles 
distant, where they would remain until the 
averted, or the troops 
The women, however, some- 
times exhibited a spirit worthy of the wives 
and daughters of revolutionary sires and hus- 
bands, and many incident* are related of their 
daring and courage. 

On one occasion, a young woman, whom I 
shall call Nancy Field, was going from her own 
home, in Woodbridge, to the house of a friend 
at the other end of the village. She had been 
urged by her mother not to trust herself out of 
doors, as a party of soldiers bad but ju«t passed 
through the place, and there was great danger 
that some straggler might still be lurking in 
the rear, whose respect for persona might not 
be so great as to prevent him from abusing the 
lair Nancy, should she fall into his bands. Rut 
she, being of a bold and daring disposition, and 

to go upon bar 



errand. She did so, and as she was passing a 
deserted house, she observed some one moving 
about in one of the lower rooms. Being 
attracted by curiosity to know who could be 
an inmate of the empty dwelling, she ap- 
proached the window and looked in. Her 
gaze rested upon the figure of a 1 
Hessian soldier, who bad straggl 
company, and was engaged in 
among the odds and ends which lay scattered 
about on the floors and in the cupboards of th« > 
deserted mansion. For a moment Nancy was ** 
disposed to ran, but reflecting that in his half- 



gerous. and thinking thi 
an opportunity of exhibiting ber courage and 
fearlessness, she turned her steps homeward, 
and there investing herself in a suit of her 
brother's clothes, and shouldering an old rusty 
firelock which had been cast aside aa 
to where she had left the 1 



covered that he had lit his pipe and was having 
a quiet smoke in the chimney corner, sitting on 
a bundle which he had made up. Entering tho 
bouse, she made boldly at him. and presenting 
her firelock demanded his Immediate surrender. 
The first impulse of the drunken German, was 
to raise his musket which lay upon tho floor 
before him, but la his endeavor to reach it, ho 
tumbled over upon all fours, and having still 
Fense enough left to see his apparent danger, 
he exclaimed in pitiful tones. " I gin up, mein 
Got I don't shoot, I gift up." Whereupon, 
Nancy took possession of his 
ordered him to get up and march, 
to his feet, the captive In the humblest 1 
besought his captor by signs not to kill him. 
Nancy In imperative tones ordered him to move 
on, which the poor fellow was perfectly willing 
to do, provided be knew whither his captot 
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not know what to do with him. Luckily, she 
bethought h«nelf of a picket of Antrloui, 
which she had heard wm stationed two or three 
miles from the village, to whom ihe determined 
to deliver ber charge, and ordered him to move 
in that direction. A* good lack would have it, 
before «he bad proceeded fur in that din."Cli>'>n 
■he met a patrol to whom she delivered him 
up. glad to rid herself of ber charge. 
Anxious to verify thie little incident, I paid 

a That recently, to the venerable Kln- 

sey, of Wood bridge, who in now in hia Sfith 
year, and notwithstanding hia advanced age, 
remembcri distinctly scenes which occurred 
when he was a boy. He informed me that be 
did not recollect the incident above related, 
but that an aunt of hie, named Grace Kinsey, 
mewhat similar feat. A 



«vl'lir-r left the; ranks <-,f bis company, entered 
ber home, and commenced to break open her 
chest of drawers, or bureau. Observing that 
hie musket was onrelessly deposited out of his 
reach, the seixed it, and charging upon him, 
threatened to blow him through unless he sur- 
rendered, which be immediately did. This I 
should have supposed to have been the original 
of Nancy's exploit, were it not that the maiu 
facts of that story were taken from a paper 
published in the vicinity at the time it oc- 



A IDIOItCl BISTOBT. 

I th« Gcnnu of FtnMasod SloUsJ 
Gmchidal fnm Pap ISA. 

"Tarn blonde," said F eager, playing the 
•bowman, " js my eldest girl, Louisa, a terrible 
madcap and hair-brained puss, who should have 
been a boy. I always called her my Nimrod, 
for the is passionately fond of hunting, and 
rides und shoots to perfection. I own that I 
am not partial to such tastes in young ladles, 
bat youth aad high spirits must be allowed 
their way. and a* the girl to a real angel in 
every other respect, and has the best heart in 
the world, I tolerate her cavalier customs.-' 

" As regard!" the. young lady's nhooting," 1 
replied, " I have had *oine experience of it my- 
self mis morning. She sent a bullet through 
my hat as I walked up to the house." And I 

look indignant, but hit frown melted into a 
smile. 

"Just like the gipsy," he said. "But you 
hud nothing to fear. Iier hand i* steady and 
ber aim sore." 

" 1 wiU lake the liberty to remark that I do 



particularly becoming in a young lady." 

" Certainly not, certainly not," replied the 
fond father. " Yon are quite right, and I 
preach to ber every day. But it goes in at one 
ear and out at the other. And if I get serious- 
ly angry, she throws her arms around my neck, 
and vows she will be a better girl, and leaves 
me no rest till I forgive and kiss her. Then off 
•he goes, and good resolutions are all forgot- 
ten. I confuss my weakness ; I have not the 
heart to thwart the child." 

The next portrait was that of the second 
daughter. Emily by name. It was that of one 



tures wore an unmistakable expression of mas- 
culine earnestness and decision. I stood lost 
in admiration before the beautiful countenance. 
The counsellor noted, with evident satisfaction, 
the effect it 



" That is my Dieffcnbach,*' he said. 

" Your Dieffenhach !" I repeated, wondering 
what on earth the name of the renowned sur- 
geon had to do there. 



•The 



' replied Frager, 



ly is the cleverest surgeon in the whole neigh- 
borhood. Sbe is just now down at the village, 
helping the doctor to amputate the hand of a 
gamekeeper who baa bad an accident with bis 
gun." 

" A fine profession,' 1 1 remarked, not know- 
ing what to say ; and I turned, with somewhat 
altered feelings, from the portrait of the fair 
Esculapius. The third portrait was not less 
charming than the other two. Rich masses of 
brown hair shaded a countenance wbo«o fea- 
tures were more delicate and its 
softer than in that of cither of the 
• Let us hope," I thought to myself, " that this 
one ban no snob extraordinary and unwomanly 
tastes as Nimrod and Dieflenbach. iiht look* 
milder and more feminine;" 

'• That is my Oken," said Frager. 

"What! The naturalist!" 

"The same This, my youngest daughter, 
was baptised by the name of Ernestine, but I 
always call her my Oken, No professor knows 
more zoology, ornithology, ichthyology, ento- 
mology, and a few other bard-named science 
.She is passionately fond of the study of nature, 
notwithstanding the occasional disagreeables 
connected with it." 

"Disagreeables!" 

" Certainly. From her wanderings over hfll 
and dale, through thicket and forest, the girl 
brings home so much vermin that 1 have 
repeatedly been quite angry with her. Snakes 
and lizards, frogs and toads, are continually 
crawling, writhing, and jumping about the 
hgssje. Sbe is particularly attached to spiders, 
of which she bas a splendid collection. If you 
could procure her an American tarantula, 
which is the object of ber moat ardent desires, 
you would at once attain a high place in ber 
esteem. You should see Oken's boudoir," con- 
cluded the happy father j " you would never 
think you were in a lady's apartment, but is a 
museum of natural history." 

" My dear sir," I exclaimed, now complete! v 
astonished, "how Is It that your amiabl- 
daughters have become addicted to such extra- 
ordinary and unfeminlM pursuits T" 

" The oause is soon told, my dear Mr. frank, ' ' 
replied Frager ; " they bad the misfortune to 
lose their mother very young. My occupatiin. 
rendered it impossible for me to attend to their 
education, and I thought I bad done all that 
wan necessary when I intrusted the girls to a 
tutor highly recommended to me, but who 
brought them up like boys. Their only com- 
panion was their brother Bernard, sinoe unhap- 
pily drowned when studying medicine at the 
university. From him the sisters learned aud 
Inherited their various passions— Louisa her 
riding and shooting. Emily her surgery, and 
Ernestine her natural history. I live in hope* 
they are well married they will be 
» fannbM • hot?i»V»»n- 



ing will not leave them much time for shooting 
and operating, or for collecting frogs and 
snakes. I feel that I ought to have been stricter 
with the girls but the harm to done now, and I 
can but hope in the future." 

I was far from displeased at the counsellor's 
revelations. The peculiarities of the three beau- 
tiful distent ju»lified opposition to my uncle's 
wishes. He could not expect me to take to 
wife a Nimrod, a Dieffcnbach, or an Oken. The 
thing was absurd. No amount of gold and 
beauty could atone for such unwomanly eccen- 
tricities. At the same time, 1 was curious to 
ceo the two younger sifters. They must bs 
\< ry beautiful. I was lew anxious for another 
meeting with Miss Nimrod. The whistle of 
her Millets still rwouuded in my ears. The 



cigar from my mouth, or the rose from my but- 
ton-hole. I am not fond of such psnctical jokes. 
We had hardly returned into the breakfart 

dogs without, 

White palfrey. Nothing could be more grace- 
ful and c harming than tliif slender daring amn- 
ion in !pr well-litting hftbfl. Sbe. sprung 
ligbty from the raddle, and hurried into ths 
house, From i'ae window the counevuur 
watched her with ill-concealed pride and satis- 
faction. The door new open, Louisa darted in. 
and, without taking the slightest notice of me, 
threw her arms round her father's neck. 

" Mud girl!" cried Frager, with a most inef- 
fectual attempt at severity of tone, do you 
not see there is a guest in the room, a worthy 
friend of mine!" 

Rearing her elegant form to Its fall height, 
the wayward beauty, glowing with recent exer- 
cise, measured me with a glance that spoke 
anything but friendly welcome. A sarcastic 
smile played about her Jasautit'ul mouth, which 
Diana might have envied, 

" If I do not mistake," said she coldly, " I 

" I had the honor," replied I, with a how, 
" to serve you as a target." 

"I wish you bad behaved better, Louisa,'' 
said the counsellor, with some displeasure i 
" you are really incorrigible." 

" So he bas blabbed already," said the dam- 
sel scornfully. " Only think, papa, she added, 
turning to Frager, " the young man was fright- 
ened, and thought I would kill him !" 
" Louisa 1" growled her father, now Rally 
" I insist upon your treating my 



Jxmisa answered nothing, but walked pout- 
ing to the wiudow, and stood there fanning her- 
self with ber handkerchief. Suddenly she 
turned and addressed mo. 

" Are you a good pistol shot!" 

"It to some years since I practised," I re- 
plied. 



" Come with 
shoot a match.'' 
"Bat, Louisa," Interposed the 




•• let oar guest rest himself to-day , to-mor 
w tbc day after, you can shoot as much as 

like." 

" Yon ars not tired, an you T" said 
to m*. What eouM I say but that I wm 
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fcctly fresh), and quite at her orders ? 
that I should certainly have i 
ling her shooting. " Never mind that," was 
her reply, and she carried off her victim. I had 
not fired a pistol fur five /ears ; she handled 
lite weapon* with a practiced dexterity that 
made rat- look very clumsy. As I bad foreseen. 
I had not the alightest chance with the expert 

a.te when I hit the target, which was as big H 
a plate ; whereas she pat the bullet in the 
ball'* eye at almost every shot. She soon got 
tired of that, and fired at birds, and at fruit 
upon the inn, At last she produced ao ace ol 
hearts, and bade roe bold it oat at arm's length. 
I inquired her object She would shoot the ace 
oat, she laid. I expostulated ; she was firm. 
" Attention 1" she cried, " I Are." I threw the 
accursed card away. 

" This is tempting Providence," I said. " I 
have not thu least doubt of your skill. Oa tbe 



her pistol 



or J 



me, with 
cocked, like a destroying angel. 

" Will yon Instantly pick up 
•end a ballet through your hair." 

This was worse than scalping. I tried to 
smile, and turn It off as a joke. «I do not 
joke," calmly replied the terrible Louisa, and 
took a steady aim at my head. I thought 1 
should have fainted. Mechanically I stooped, 
picked up the card, and held it by the extreme 
edge, as far from my body as possible. I felt 
that my hand trembled, bat I 
in the arm 

went off and Louisa harried up to me. The 
ballet bad cut out the ace. My patience wa* 
at an end. 

" Madame,'' eaid I, very seriously, and rather 
angrily, " I must inform you that I do not 
relish jests of this kind." 

"All one to me," was her laughing reply. 
" I do. But you are only a Philistine," she 
added in university phrase, looking down upon 
me as a student of five years' standing might 
upon some pusillanimous freshman. And away 
she tripped, discourteously leaving me by my- 
self. I thought little of tbe discourtesy, and 
was glad to be rid of her at any price. 

"A real blessing would such a wife be," 
thought I to myself. And 1 made up my mind 
that my stay at Wiesenthal should be of very 
■hort duration. Passing through tbe garden, I 
met old Frager, who doubtless noticed 
on my countenance, 
•ar » he said, " the 
ne fresh trick." 
■ The young lady," I replied, " is undoubt- 
edly an excellent shot ; but I an no lover of 
such military exercises." 
" You really have nothing to fear." 
"The devil I haventf" thought I to myself. 
No one," I added aloud, " oaa always answer 
where a bullet shall strike. A quicker throb 
of the pulse, the sudden sting of an insect, may 
alter the direction of the weapon." 

The doating father seemed struck by the 
truth of this ; bat he said nothing, and turned 
the conversation. Strolling through the gar- 
den, we stopped to look at a gigantic sun- 
flower, which I thought was the largest I had 
ever seen. As we stood admiring the enormous 
', a gun was fired close at band ; the buW 



"I 
you a 



lot passed less than two feet 
went right through the sunflower, severing it 

from its stem. This was too much even for 
Frager 'a endurance. " By heavens '" ho ex- 
claimed, " you are right ; the girl is intolera- 
ble !" and. turning to Louisa, whose lovely 
laughing countenance appeared through the 
branches of a rose-laurel, be ordered her, in an 
angry tone, to take the gun into the house, and 
not to touch it again for four-aod-twenty-houw. 
Nimrod forthwith disappeared. 

" I hope," said the counsellor, apologizingly, 
as we walked back to the house, "that my 
Emily will efface the bad impression her sister's 
pranks have made upon you. If Louisa, with 
her rage for shooting, risks inflicting wounds, 
Emily, on the other hand, is always ready to 
heal them." 

In the dining-room the table was spread for 
fire, A servant asked if he should bring in 



•Are 
Frager. 
" Not yet returned." 
" And Louisa." 

" Miss Louisa has just ridden out again." 

" Well," said the patient counsellor, without 
a word of disapproval, " then we shall dine 
alone. I cannot imagine," he continued, when 
we had sat ouroelves down, " what hi come to 
the girL I never saw her so unruly and reek- 
less as to-daj ." 

For my part I did not at all regret Nimrod's 
absence. Had she been there, I do not believe 
I could have swallowed a mouthful. I made 
no doubt that, like the pirate captains of tbe 
Spanish Main, she dined with a brace of pistols 
beside her plate. Notwithstanding the fright 
she had given me, I was very hungry ; tbe 
counsellor's cook was good, and I was passing 
nearly the first pleasant moments I had had 
since my arrival at Wiesenthal, when the door 
opened and the dark-browed Emily entered. 
Tbe portrait had told the truth. She was, if 
possible, still handsomer than Louisa. Quite 
dazzled by her beauty, I rose and bowed. Like 
her sister she heeded me not, but hurried to ber 




" A most successful operation," she cried ; 
" poor Arnold is saved. It was high time to 
amputate, however. See, here, the state the 
band Is In." 
And as she spoke, she unfolded a linen cloth, 
the shattered band with IU raw 
I have always had the greatest horror 
of operations, and aversion for everything 
savoring of the dissecting-room ; and the sight 
of this dead band made me quite sick. It was 
all up with my appetite for that day. 

ore at dinner j how can you bring us such di»- 
gusting objects f 

" Xaturaiui no*) ami IVfia," replied the female 
rargcoo ; " what care art and science about 
your appetite I" 

" If you do not consider me," continued 
Frager, « you might my guest This is Mr. 
Frank Stelnman, the nephew of my old friend, 
of whom I have often spoken to you," 

Dieffenbach regarded me, as I thought, with 
no very friendly expression. 
" Had I known,' 1 she said, speaking coldly 
that the 



I thought be had been a 
educated i 

Mia Emily was gradually becoming as 

odious to me as ber galloping pistol-firing sis- 
ter. Her father scolded, bat his 
mere wind, as regarded their effect 
cnbach, who was far too much engrossed with 
her amputation to earn a copper for paternal 
findings. Again putting forward the abomin- 
able hand, she began to explain, in scientific 
phrase, the nature of the injuries, and the 
its removal, when Frager lost all 
and ordered her immediately to re- 
move the abominable thing from bis sight 
Emily carefully wrapped up ber hand in tbe 
cloth nnd left the room. 

" The deuce take me," growled tbe counsel- 
lor, " if I know what is come to her to-day. 
She does not generally Intrude her surgical 
learning. The successful amputation must 
have turned her head. Well let's think no 
more of it, but return to our dinner." 

To dinner, with what appetites we might I 
could not swallow a hit I had dined for a 
week— on that horrible dead flesh. Presently 
in came Emily and mt dowu to table. 

Fall to, my friend," said the hearty and 
hospitable Frager, who saw that I did but play 
with knife and fork, and put nothing into my 
mouth. " This fillet of roebuck is done to a 
turn." 

Desirous to conceal tbe fact that the ampu- 
tated hand had cut off my appetite, I took out 
my handkerchief and held it to my mouth. 

" What is the matter ?" asked the counsellor. 
Dieffenbach looked inquiringly at me. 

" I have a tooth that pains me," I replied. 

" Do you suffer from a decayed tooth V has- 
tily inquired Emily. 

One lie begets another. "At times," I 
answered, " when eating, one of my double 
teeth is very apt to ache." 

" We must have it out," said Dieffenbach, in 
a tone of decision that made me tremble for 
the safety of my thirty-two perfectly sound 
grinders. And up she jumped, and hurrying 
into tbe next room, returned instantly with an 
instrument-case. 

" Pray give yourself no trouble on my account, 
Mies Emily, " I said ; " I 



" We must have it out," repeated 
firmly. " A bad tooth is like a bad conscii 
it may be stilled for a moment, but never i 
You are never sure of being an hour free from 
pain." 

"I am really extremely obliged to you," 
paid I deprecatingly, and observing with horror' 
that the < 



hideous instrument, in form son 
a boat-hook and a corkscrew. 

" At least allow me to examine your teeth." 

" Must really decline," I replied, retting my 
jaws firmly together. " If I onoe open my 
mouth," I thought to myself. " this demon is 
capable of breaking every bit of ivory I have 
In it" And I muttered a host of excuses, 
which sntficiently showed my aversion to ope- 
rations on the teeth. Dieffenbach did nnt seem 
to listen to me, but drew an arm-chair to the 
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window, and bade the servant bring iu a basin 
tad water. Then, with an angelic smile, she 
invited me to ait down in the chair. 

"Satan himself," thought I, "must hare 
brought me to this boose ;" and straightway I 
declared that I could not consent to submit to 
any operation, and that, as to tooth-drawing, it 
was clean against my principles. 

" I will do nothing at all to your mouth," 
replied Emily ; " but the teeth are one of my 
favorite studies, and I beg you will allow me 
to examine yours." 

I thought it rather an old wish, but I did not 
like to refuse, lest she should think me a cow- 
ard. I did make some further objections — 
would not give her the trouble, and so forth ; 
bat all this was of no use. I at last had to sit 
down in the chair by the window, and open my 
mouth. Just as I did to, the counsellor, left 
the room. My heart tank within me ; I was 
now completely in the power of this fiend and 
her forceps. She took a sort of probe, and 
•craped and poked about my mouth in a man- 
ner that was anything but agreeable. I endured 
the pain, however, and said nothing. Then she 
took some other instrument, and scraped and 
scratched again. The sufferings of Job can 
hardly nave exceeded mlno. 

"Hare the goodness to wash out your 
mouth," said the operator, banding me a glass 
of water. I did as I was bid, and discovered, 
to my horror, that my gums bled profusely. 

" Nothing more dangerous," said this infer- 
nal Dieffenbach, " than to havo the gums grow- 
ing too low down upon the teeth. I have 
separated them a little." 

" Small thanks to you," thought I, and hoped 
with a sigh, that my tortures were at an end. 
Not a bit of it. Emily again rummaged in her 
i tutrument-casc. 

" I will not trouble you any more," I said, 
closing my mouth. 

" Only one moment," said the determined 
dentist, and in an Instant thrust some hideous 
piece of mechanism into my mouth, and grap- 
pled a tooth. Before I knew where I was, blue 
lights danced before my eyes, and I felt as if 
my jaw was breaking. The next moment a 
miigniliceot double tooth, with two prodigious 
fangs, wua wared in triumph before my eyes. 

" It must have come out very soon," quoth 
Dieffenbach, with imperturbable calmness ; 
"decay had begun, and would shortly have 
spread to the other teeth, and caused you great 
pain." 

I was more dead than alive. My tongue 
convulsively sought the horrible gap left by 
my departed and irreplaceable grinder. 

" You have two other double teeth that will 
not last you long," continued Emily ; " if you 
please, wo will take them out at once, to save 
future trouble. My hand is in, and I should 
be of opinion to have them out." She 
ished her diabolical implement, but I 
with terror, and sprang from the chair as if 
a scorpion had stung me. 

" As you please," said Emily with a charm- 
ing smile, and, gathering together her instru- 
ments, left the room with a gracious gesture, 
leaving me spitting blood and musing over this 



hi§ tooth wrenched oat by another. 1 gazed 
sorrowfully at the recent occupant of uiy mouth, 
which had never caused me a moment's pain, 
when the counsellor, whose ear my shriek of 
agony bad reached, hastily entered the room 
and inquired what was the matter. 

" Your daughter," replied I, in no very friend- 
ly tone, •' has been pleased to cxtrast, in spite 
of my resistance, a perfectly sound t©< 
my mouth ; an exploit for which I am 
obliged to her.' 1 

" Perfectly sound," mid Frager, shaking his 
head ; " there I must beg to differ from you. 
Emily understands teeth, and is incapable of 
such a mistake. You should rejoice, Instead of 
lamenting. At the price of a momentary pang, 
you have been saved from much suffering. The 
operation baa been highly successful, thanks to 
my daughter's skilL If you complain now, 
what would yon have Qone had your jaw been 
broken, as sometimes happens in tooth-drawing 
But you must need repose. A short siesta will 
do you no harm. If you will accompany me, I 
will show you your room. 

I gladly accepted the offer, well pleased to 
have at last a refuge from Nimrod's gun and 
Dieffen bach's Instruments. My host led the wav 
to a comfortable and well-furnished apartment, 
wished mo a pleasant nap, and departed. Left 
alone, I fell to musing on the events of the day, 
and as I gased through the window on the 
beautiful landscape without, I thought to my- 
f'lf what a pity it was thwt such a charming 
residence should bo rendered intolerable by the 
vagaries of the owner's daughters. The old 
gentleman was far too indulgent — very weak, 
indeed— and seemed to think Dieffenbach had 
done me a great service by robbing me of one 
of my best teeth. I made up my mind soon to 
depart I would wait to have a look at Oken, 
that my uncle might not be able to say I had 

not complied with his wish that 1 should we all 
three daughters. As to stopping a week, it was 
out of the question. Before that time elapsed 
I should lose a leg or an arm at the bands of 
Dieffenbach, or be laid low by tbo bullets of 
Nlmrod. More beautiful (.'iris I bad never seen, 
and doubted that handsomer existed ; but what 
is the value of beauty in whose presence there 
is no security for lire and limb? My thoughts 
turned to the youngest sister, Ernestine. Judg- 
ing from ber portrait, she was of softer mood 
than ber elders. Her father's account of her 
partiality to spiders and other vermin was not 
very encouraging, bat at any rate with her one 
risked neither death nor mutilation. 

I would gladly have smoked a cigar, my cus- 
tom of an afternoon, but the state of my gums 
rendered it impossible. I was quite exhausted 



ghastly visions, each one more painful and 
oppressive than its predecessor. I tossed about, 
and groaned, and perspired with terror, bat my 
persecutors would not leave me. After Nimrod 
had shot a hole right through my body, so that 
the son shone through, and the landscape 
liehind me was visible to those In front, Dieffen- 
bach approached me, wearing a string round 
her neck, on which were strung my thirty-one 
remaining teeth. So that I was as toothless as 
an old man of a hundred, and grievously did I 
bewail myself. But my sufferings were not 
over. Dieffenbach produced a long slender 
sharp-pointed instrument of polished steel, and 
insisted upon operating upon me for disease of 
the heart. I naturally protested agaiust this, 
a desperate defense, bat all was in 





so that I could not stir ; my breast ^ 
and with a fiendish laugh, my persecutor < 
the Iron into my heart. Thereupon I ■creamed 
out loud — and awoke. My dream was not all 
a dream, although it seemed one to me for tome 
seconds after 1 opened my eyes. Emily I 
beside me, a lancet in her hand ; my i 
bandaged, and from the vein a dark-red i 
let gashed into a basin, held by a maid-servant. 

"Merciful heavens!" I exclaimed, already 
weakened by the loss of blood, " v. hat is all 
thisf" 

" Hush, hush 1" said my murderess, for such 
I now held ber to be ; " keep yourself quiet, 
or you will bring on fever." 

" You want to bring me to my grave." 

" By no means. By this prompt bleeding I 
have probably saved you from it Not aware 
that you were installed in this apartment, I 
accidentally entered, and found yon in a high 
fever, quite 
It bat U 
is." 

I taw nothing, bat I felt weak. I let my 
head fall back upon the to fa-cushion, and closed 
my eyes. "Bled to death," thought I to my- 
self, and stirred not, for I was now qaite 
resigned to my fete, and convinced that there 
was no chance of my escaping alive from Wies- 
cnthal. I rather think my senses left me. At 
least I remember little of what passed, until, 
an hour and a half later, I found myself walk 
ing in the grounds with Frager. I walked but 
slowly, for the blood-letting had really weak- 
ened me. 

" I go too fast for you," said the counsellor, 
who observed that I had difficulty in keeping 
up with him ; and be slackened his pace. " My 
poor friend," ho continued, •' you Utile thought, 
when you started on a pleasure- trip to Wiesen 
thai, that yon would leave some of your blood 




by the various extraordinary adventures that behind yon. I cannot imagine what evil spirit 



was any suitor to infamously treated. Nearly 
I hy one lady, a. 



In to short a time had occurred to me, and I 
felt inclined to sleep. The afternoon was very 
warm, so I pulled off my coat and laid myself 
down in my shirt-sleeves on a toft and excellent 
sofa. Sleep soon closed my eyes, but it was 
neither a pleasant nor a refreshing slumber 
The incidents of the day were reproduced ami 
exaggerated in my dreams. First came Louisa, 
and shot my nose completely off, as if It had 
been the beak of a popinjay at a shooting- 
horrible 
through 

my b*ad. The dream was a succession of 




bus taken possession of my daughters. I assure 
you that they are usually the gentlest kind- 
hearted creatures in the world." 

I ascribed this astonishing statement to pater- 
nal blindness, and, to avoid contradicting my 
host I held my tongne. 

" Yon most have been in real danger," said 
Krager, apologetically. " Emily has excellent 
judgment and quick eye, and certainly would 
not have bled you had it not been 
and to lose a few ounces of blood 
any one harm." 

I began to lose all i 
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old counsellor, who took his daughters' mad 
freaks fur so many proofs of skill and wisdom. 
I better* that if they had cot my head off 

would hare maintained them to 1* "perfec 



justified by the precarious state of my health. 
I examined myself to see if there were any- 
thing about me that could possibly afford Dieff- 
enbaeh a pretext for another operation. Com- 
mencing with ray head, I traveled to my feet, 
and rejoiced to find that, with the exception of 



thing waa in a perfectly natural and healthy 
state. There wae nothing to justify any further 
practice of surgery upon my unfortunate per- 
son. I reaolred to be extremely on my guard, 
and to look the room door whenever I waa 



The day was near Its close when we returned 
to the house, where we found the supper-table 
spread. The young ladies were all absent. 
Hraren only knew In which direction Nimrod 
was out shooting, Dieffenbach amputating and 
g spider*. I most confess to a 
' wish to see Oken than Minnie, perhaps, 
would altogether hare approved. At any rate, 
with her I should not be in bodily danger. 
Sbe would hardly attempt to impale me on a 
corking- pin, like a beetle or a butterfly. I waa 
very glad her two sisters did not make their 
appearance. To me their presence would hare 
embittered the meal. We waited a while, ex- 
pecting their arrival, and the counsellor who 
could not but remark or suppose that the Im- 
pression made upon me by the occurrences of 
the morning waa not particularly favorable, 
filled op the Interval with praises of his daugh- 
ters, landing the excellence of their hearts, and 
pointing out how much better It was that they 
should have been goffered to grow up half wild 
Id the country than that they should have been 
exposed, without the guidance and protec- 
tion of a mother, to the corrupt atmos- 
phere and dangerous refinements of the town. 

his theme, Frager was Inex- 
I never saw a man so much in love 
with his own children. At last he declared 
be would wait no longer for the girls, and we 
began supper. We had been at table about a 
quarter of an hoar, when the door opened, and 
Oken, long expected, came at last Very differ- 
ent was the impression she made upon me to 
that produced by her sisters. She was quite 
as pretty, but gentle and amiable in counte- 
nance and manner. She did not run past me, 
like Nimrod and Dieffenbach, as if I had been 
a part of the furniture, but bowed bar head 
gracefully and courteously, apologized for her 
tardy arrival, and added that had *hc known I 
was at Wiesenthal, the most interesting re- 
searches in natural history should not have 
withheld her from returning home to welcome 
me. I wan delighted to find her so pleasing a 
contrast to her sisters, and. but for thoughts of 
Minnie, I should at once have admitted myself 
vanquished by her charms. She was tastefully 
dressed — her hair just a little blown about by 
the evening breeae. In her hand she carried a I 
covered basket, which she placed upon a chair ' 
beside her when she sat down. The cottverna- 
. on natural history. Out of c Om- 
an d to win her good opinion, I feign- 
ed a lively interest in the science, about which 
I had never In the least troubled my head. We 



were a most harmonious trio. Counsellor Fra- 
ger was in the seventh heaven. It was clear to 
the worthy man that Ernestine and I were bom 
for each other. For my part, I 
asters of the morning, and backed in the 
of the lovely naturalist, who by this time was 
deep in the latent discoveries respecting am- 
phibia. Concerning these I neither knew nor 
cared anything, but I pretended profound at- 
tention, and gazed with delight on the lovely 
mouth that spoke so learnedly. It was quite a 
little lecture on reptiles. Presently 
opened the basket beside her. and the 
tucnt an extraordinary object writhed and 
danced within a few inches of my face. Ite 
appearance was so sudden that I did not at the 
iustant recognise its nature, but when I did, I 
I should have fallen from my 
A living and very lively 
stretched out toward me ite horrible head and 
forked tongue. 
" Here yon have a most beautiful specimen 

of the ." She wound up the sentence with 

some Latin name of a snake. I was almost 
beside myself. From my infancy upward I had 
held serpents of every kind in extraordinary 
respect. Oken detected my discomposure. 

" What 1" she exclaimed, laughing scornfully, 
"you would pass for a naturalist, acd are 
afraid for a snake t Impossible I" 

And the accursed head, with its quivering 
tongue and bright beadlike eyes, drew nearer 
and nearer. Oken seemed to enjoy my mani- 
fest uneasiness. 

•• For Heaven's sake!" I cried, " take away 
that horrible creature." 

" I see nothing horrible in it" quietry replied 
Ernestine. " Observe bow gracefully its body 
undulates." And again the reptile writhed 
Itself just before my nose. I jumped up and 
retreated. Krnestine followed me. snake in 
hand. 

" I have never been able to understand," be- 
gan the idiotio counsellor, in a doctoral tone, 
" whence arose the peculiar aversion with which 
men regard all kinds of reptiles." 

" The deuce you have not t" cried L still re- 
treating from Oken and her odious pet. "The 
aversion is not very difficult to account for. 
For my part, I abhor the creatures." 

" Pshaw!" said Ernestine, angrily; "yon are 
but a counterfeit naturalist" 
she slapped me across the (ace with the 
I could not restrain a cry of borror and dis- 
gust Then she returned to her seat, and put 
the vermin Into its basket 

In my estimation the counsellor's third 
daughter had now Allen into the same category 
with her sisters. Frager, who saw that I waa 
unable to conquer my Innate horror of snakes, 
had ordered his daughter to discontinue ber 
unseemly jest ; but the poor old gentleman's 
authority was evidently at a discount that day, 
and Oken, with diabolical malignity, bad con- 
tinned to torture me until the perspiration roll- 
ed off my forohead. 

" Now may Old Nick fly awny with all three 
of you," said I to myself, as I passed my hand- 
kerchief across my dank brow. "You have 
the last of me at WlesenthaL At day- 
I pack up my traps and leave this place 



nice place to come a-woolng! — snakes, bullets, 
and tooth-drawing 1— pleasant welcome for a 

suitor!" 
The t 

having ascertained that I waa no 
adopted her sisters' system, and treated me with 
profound contempt ; in fact, she hardly seemed 
aware of my presence. For my part, the sym- 
pathy with which she bad at first Inspired me 
had completely vanished. Frager was quite 
pot out by the change in his daughter's de- 
meanor, and of course oast the blame of It on 
me. » I should never have thought," be said, 
"that yon would be so alarmed by a little 
harmless snake." 

" Who could have supposed it !" cried Ernes- 
tine, applauding her father s words. " We are 
different sort of people here." 

" It is impossible to change one's nature," I 
replied. 

" Nature 1" repeated Ernestine ; "what do you 
know about nature ? For Heaven's sake bold 
your tongue." 

This was really too rude. I was on the point 
of making a sharp reply, when I saw Oken ex- 
tend her hand toward the reptile's cage. I 
kept silence, and prepared for flight 

Never have I passed two more irksome hours 
than those tiiat elapsed before bedtime 
The counsellor 
the Idea. Wlthl 
mouth, I felt 
a.saaults of that cobra de capello, or whatever 
else It was, that Oken kept beside her, like a 
greyhound In leash, ready to let slip upon her 
game. I vowed to myself to smoke the beast 
to death if possible. Again I was to be 



or projuycd a cigar. I caught at 
With flowing Havana in my 
•ls if I should be safer from tho 




me, papa 1" cried the naturalist, " you 
forgt-t that my pel cannot bear smoke- Can 
you!'' she said, raising, to my infinite alarm, 
the lid of the enake-iuhablted hamper. 

"True, my dear," placidly replied bar 
father, " I did not think of It ;" and, turning to 
me, " Excuse, me, my dear friend," be added, 
" but the little animal really cannot endure 
tobacco." 

It Is bad enough to be henpecked, but to be 
chlckpecked, to be the slave of three daughters, 
and they possessed of the devil, appeared to me 
the lowest depth of human degradation. So, 
because a wretched viper objected to the fra- 
grant vapor of a cigar, I was to be deprived of 
my after-supper smoke. For a moment my 
impulse waa to kick the counsellor, jump upon 
the basket, and bolt from the house ; but 
calmer thoughts succeeded, and I sat resigned, 
merely secretly wishing that Oken and the 
snake were sitting tHt~a-t>i» in a Libyan desert 
or a Louisiana stf amp, and that I was a hun- 
dred leagues from Wiesenthal. I had suffered 
so much all day that my moral energy was 
completely gone. I waa overwhelmed by the 

at every noise, expecting to see Nimrod or 
Dieffenbach, or both of them, enter the room 
and perpetrate some fresh assault upon me. 
Nimrod would of course begin snuffiug the can- 
dles with pistol-balk ; and Dlsflbnbach, as soon 



would insist upon blisters and mustard plasters, 
and perhaps upon a little more phlebotomy. 
I had had but one stater at a time to 
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deal wish. Bat if the; formed ft triple alliance, 
and set upon me in concert, I m loft, witboat 
hope of rescue. Fortunately neither of the 
elder sitters made their Appearance, and at last 
the youngest, to my great relief, took up ber 
basket and departed. No soontf was she gone 
than Frager, according to bii custom, tried to 
remote the disagreeable impression she bad 
made upon me. One got accustomed In time, 
he Mid, to her strange testes and stranger pets, 
and when once she *m married she would give 
op ber researches in natural history, and settle 
down into an excellent wife I was quite rick 
of the simple old creature's infatuation and 
apologies, and begged to be allowed to go to 
bed. 

•• At last, 7 ' said I to myself, on finding myself 
alone in my room, " I shall have a little repose 
after the beat and burthen of the day. after all 
my dangers and adventures." So tired was I 
that I Immediately undressed, blew out the 
lights, and sought my bed. Pulling back the 
clothes, I stepped iu, and much more hastily 
jumped out agaiu. I had come npon Bome hard 
substance wbieb moved between the sheets. If 
I was not greatly mistaken, it was a live tor- 
toise. Whilst I deliberated whether 1 should 
cry murder, sleep on the sofa, or dress and 
leave the house, something bit my great tor 
with sack violence that ^actmilly yelled with 
agony. A gigantic craawaV clung to my foot. 
T kicked about in so desperate a manner that I 
at last shook the creature off, and I heard it go 
with a crack against the wall. I fled to the 
sofa, A horrible thought assailed me. What 
if Frager, through absence of mind, bad ushered 
me into Okcn's museum and menagerie. This 
appeared to me the more probable that on all 
sides I beard strange sounds, as if numerous 
creatures were crawling, trotting, singing, and 
me. Something flew np to 
and a bounce, and caught In 
my hair. I c hitched at it, and shuddered] as 1 
found tn my grasp « beetle n» hi^ as a "parrow. 

I dashi'il it furiously from me, and had the sat 
isfaetinn of hearing it smash against some ban! 
substance. Scarcely was I rid of the beetle 
when I was bitten sharply in the calf of the 
leg. I pot down my band, but the creature had 
done his work and gone, leering a serere 
smarting and irritation. I know not whether 
it was he or one of his friends who the next 
instant made an onslaught npon my ankle. I 
began to bant about for the match-box, that I 
might at least see my enemies. 1 sought In 
raw, and was quite unable to conjecture the 
nature of the monsters that, during my search, 
pinehed, bit, and stung, and n wailed me in 
every conceivable manner. Oaoc or twice I 
trod with my bare foot on hideous reptiles, 
whose cold slimy touch made me leap into the 
air. My capers would doubtless have diverted 
any who saw them, bat to me it was no laughing 
mutter. No martyr of nncieut time* or victim of 
the «Wim-?err<-A< ever suffered more than I did in 

that chamber of horrors. The monsters that 
congregate on the bottom of the sea can hanllv 
sarpass in variety the Inmates of that room. 

i and my excited imagination fur- 
Mm. Presently 1 heard a 
bios. " A snake, by all that's horrible!" said I 
to myself, " about to coil rouod and devour 
me." And I set up such a 



;, like Ajax when wounded. 
I must havo been audible half-a-mile round 
the house. To add to the turmoil, in my eager- 
ness to escape from something which I heard 
coming after me with a sort of clappering noise, 
I upset the tabic. Several large boxes which 
stood upon it were opened by the fall, and I 
ly perceived a great Increase of ani- 
I continued to storm like 
a lunatic. It was all one to me whether any- 
body in the house slept or not. The awful row 
I kept up at last roused the counsellor, who 
made his appearance in his dressing-gown, 
candle in hand. He at once saw the cause of 
the disturbance. 

" Hung the girl !" he cried ; " she will soon 
fill the whole house with her zoological collec- 
tion." 

I put myself in mind of pictures I bad seen 
of Adam on the sixth day of the Creation, sur- 
rounded by all manner of beasts and creeping 
things. Frager led the way to another room, 
which as yet was not invaded by Oken's ver- 
min. 

" You hare nothing to fear here," said my 
host ; and added, true to his system of making 
the best of everything, " you will sleep all the 
better for your little misfortunes." 

"Heaven grant it!" sighed I, and thought 
that I should have slept quite well enough 
without them. After searching the whole 
room, under the bed, in the drawers and clos- 
ets, and satisfying myself that no specimens of 
natural history, either alive or dead, were there, 
I again got between the sheets — this time with- 
out encountering a tortoise, but not the less 
determined to Hy Wicsenthul at cock-crow. 
With this wholesome resolve I stretched mysell 
out and went to sleep, as I presume the tortoise 
did in the bed originally destined for me. 
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when I was afoot and packing. Whilst thus 
occupied. I reflected that, under all the circum- 
stances French leave was decidedly the best 
leave for me to take, otherwise I should have a 
regular light with Frager, who would never let 
me depart. When I halted for the night, I 
would write him a letter, tolling him that, with 
the best will in the world, I had been unable 
longer to endure the eccentricities of his 
charming daughters. I would put it to him as 
gently a" possible, so -as not to hurt bis feel- 
ings ; and I felt sure that when be reflected on 
all I bad gone through under bis roof, ha would 
not feel surprised at my abrupt departure. Nor 
could my uuclc blame me, when I told him of 
my tribulations and related thu conduct of the 
three mad women. 

Whilst pondering all these things, I com- 
pleted packing. I made sure that nobody 
would be stirring in the bouse at that early 
hour, and at any rate that the ladies would be 
deep in their feather-beds. I was deliberating 
whether I should bravely shoulder my port- 
manteau or leave it to he sent after me, when 
the door burst open, and to my immense con- 
sternation, in strode Kimrod, a brace of duel- 
ling pistols in her band. 

" Merciful heavens!" said I to myself, " tor- 
ture begins again. It must 1* owned that these 



Without salutation or ceremony Nimrod 

strode up to ma. 

" Your conduct last night," she said, "year 
ill-treatment of my sister's property, and bar- 
barity to several of her pets, are an insult to 
the family and demand atonement, 1 have 
taken the business into my hands. We will 
exchange shots." 

« Are you out of your mind f" cried I impa- 
tiently. 

"You will soon see that," replied Louisa, 
coldly and decidedly. "Answer me. Is it yon 
who broke the claw of that rare specimen of 
the lobster tribe T Is it you who threw the 

walk or fly ? And are you the delinquent who 
upset the cases in which colonies of spiders, ear- 
wigs, and centipedes had long led a tranquil 
and happy life T Do you confess all these 

ort'etises?" 

My politeness was clean gone. I had come 
to consider Nimrod as a man, and should as 
soon have thought of putting on white kid 
gloves to saddle a horse, as of using toward 
her thai subdued, tone and those guarded ex- 
pressions one usually adopts with the gentler 
hex. 

"May the devil fly away with the whole 
brood!" cried I, perfectly exasperated at 

the menagerie. 

" Follow me, sir,'' said Louisa ; " such expres- 
sions as these can be washed oat only with 
blood. Come sir 1" 

■ Nonsense !" I replied ; I do not fight duels 
withjjteung ladies." 

-'Ha 1" eried Nimrod, steppiug up close to 
me, with raised pistol and an unwholsomu 
sparkle in her eye ; " Nonsense, did you say ? 
Afraid, I suppose. But it won't do. Follow 
me, air." 

" I tell you again that I will not. How can 
1 answer to God and my conscience for having 
levelled a pistol at you t" 

" Nood not to level it without you ohooee. 
Fire in the air. I am the aggrieved party, and 
will Are at you." 

" A thousand thanks." 

* For the last time I ask if you will follow 
me? If not, I declare you the ( 
that ever trod the 



man. 

" As you please." 

" Yes, but that is not all. You shall carry 
away a mark that will remind you, your life 
long, of your conduct this day." 

" A mark said I to myself ; " what does the 
a-*awin mean? She is capable of any crime/* 
And I confess I felt uneasy. Louisa came nc 
and nearer, ber pistol 
threatening. In ber eye there was 
deadly and alarming. I began to retreat As I 
drew bock, she advanced, taking step for step 
with ma, her pistol aimed at my bead, her Anger, 
as it seemed to me. actually | 
per. I could bear it no longer. 

"Fiend!" I exclaimed, "for 
leave me in peace. I am about to quit thU in 
hospitable bouse." 

" You are going away f" cried Louiae, in a 
strangely joyful tone, and sinking the tr.ur.zte 
of her pistol 
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" I heartily wish I had never come,'' wu my 
answer, " nor would I but for my uncle's desire." 

<• Speak the truth, said Louisa, resuming ber 
threatening tone. "It wu not your uncle's 
desire alone, but views of your own, that 
brought you to Wieeenthal. You wished to 
marry me or one of my sisters." 

" Good heavens !"I czelaimcd, " marry you? 
I should as soon think of marrying a Minnie 
rifle. Never dreamed of such a thing, I assure 
you. Beside, I am engaged to bo married 
already." 

'•What!" cried Louisa, perfectly overjoyed. 
And she threw the pistol away, and herseir 
almost into my arms. " What ! you are engaged 
to be married T Why did you not say *o be- 

fore!" 

" I was not asked the question,'' replied I, 
quite taken aback by the sudden embrace and 

" You would have saved yourself a deal of 
unpleasantness, poor fellow !" oontinued Louisa. 
" I would not have shot at you, nor would Er- 
nestine have tormented you with her snake, dot 
Emily have let your blood and drawn your 
tooth." 

" I should have been well pleased to bare 
been spared the last operation," said L 

" You would have found us all very amiable, 
good-tempered girls." 

" I havo no doubt of it, rinco you my so ; but 
I really do not understand — " 

" I will explain," mid the transformed Nim- 
rod, who each moment became gentler and 
more charming. It is a secret, but we, too, arc 
engaged to be married." 

« All three." 

"Ail three. Notwithstanding out rather 
maoculinc tastes, we are women at heart 1 ' 

"lam glad to hear it." 

" Are you ? And surprised, too, apparently. 
Well, never mind ; you will leant to 



though ho be, is a great deal too practical in 
love matters. Ue thinks too much about what 
he calls ' good matches,' and unfortunately the 
men of our choice do not como uudur that head. 
One la a lies tenant with nothing but his pay, 
a clergyman without a living, the 
artist whose pictures nobody buys." 

" May I venture to Inquire which of the three 
the beautiful Louisa has honored with her pre- 
ference t» 

"The clergyman." 

"The clergyman i" I repeated, perfectly 
astonished. 

" You think me rather too wild to be a par- 
son's wife?" 

" Well," I replied, as her sharp-shooting ex- 
recurred to my mind, " A preacher of 
i and a daring 
" Love levels everything," 
with enchanting frankness. " And do you think 
I cannot be gentle when I please." 
"I think that to you nothing is impossible." 
" Wben it is to pleasure Am— nothing V she 
with a touch of the old Nimrod 




pray to heaven day and night to improve the 
circumstances of the men of our choice, for 
whose sake we have already driven more than 
one woer from WiesenthaL When a danger of 
that kind approaches, we form our plans, and 
if one of us does not succeed in repelling it, 
another surely does. Confess, whether, even if 



I expected in obtaining hia consent to my i 
with Minnie. A fortnight afterward, a 
party was assembled at Wieeenthal ; I 
the acquaintance of the parson, the dragoon 
and the painter, and was obliged to admit that 
Nimrod, Dieflenbach, and Okcn bad showed 
both good ta.^tc and good judgment in their 



you had not already given away your heart, choice. My day's adventures at Wieeenthal 
you would have sought one of us as a wife after were, of course, opain brought upon the tapis, 

and were a source of never-ending mirth. The 
three young men who, indirectly, were the 
cause of my misfortunes, cordially consoled 
with mc. But Dieflenbach, the operator, de- 
clared (and let this be the moral of my tale) 
that the lee* of the tooth was but a j 
ment for going to look at other 
I was already a plighted and accepted lover ; 
a sentiment In which her sisters and Minnie — 
especially the latter — most cordially concurred. 

Before a year was out, there were four wed- 
dings at Wieeenthal. Since then, two more 
years have elapsed, bringing on their wings 
various changes— most of them for the better. 
Although I did not marry exactly as my uncle 
wished, he did not the less make mc his part- 
ner. Nimrod, engrossed with gentler cares, is 
no longer a sporting character ; much to the 
haiisfnction of her husband, who has a pleasant 
country living, Dieflenbach has long 
tired from incdicul practice, i 
now a capt.-tin. imjfenriercd a lew miles from 
Wieeenthal. Okffi \« h a baby Instead of a 
snake. The painter baa thrown away his un- 
profitable palette, has taken to agriculture, 
and lives with Mb father-in-law, whose estate he 
manages. Such are the satisfactory results of 
my "Courtahip under Difficulties." 



"Not if you bad had provinces for your 
dowry," was my uncivil but honest reply. 

" Many thanks," said Louisa, laughing. " An 
excellent proof of the efficacy of our measures." 

I had now to tell my new friend about my 
love affairs, and bow it was that I found myself 
nearly in the same position as herself, since my 
uncle had no idea of my attachment to Minnie, 
the poor widow's daughter. To make a long 
story short, I was introduced over again to 
Dieftenbnh, who no longer menaced my masti- 
cators, or flourished a lancet, and to Okcn, now 
unaccompanied by her viper, and 1 found the 
three sisters as amiable as I the day before had 
thought them detestable. I was obliged to 
promise to remain a few days longer at Wie- 
senthaL To eouliim our alliance, prove my 
forgiveness, and heap coals of fire on the heads 
of my tormentors. I volunteered to undertake 
the delicate task of interceding with the coun- 
sellor, and declared that I would not leave the 
bouse until be bad given his consent to his 
daughters' marriage with the men they pre- 
ferred. Upon receiving this promise, the sU- 
near killing mc with kindness and 
It was no small thing that I had 
pledged myself to perform, but, thus encour- 
aged, I felt myself equal to any difficulty. We 
held a council of war, and that same day the 
siege began. I worked hard in the trenches, 
was repeatedly under Are, and bad to repel 
several smart sorties. On the first day I made 
little progress, but, encouraged by the implor- 
ing looks and honied words of the female 
besieging army. I persisted and held my ground. 
Frager proved an obstinate old fortress. Fond 
though ho was of his daughters, and generally 
indulgent and easy-going, in some things, be 
was stubborn as any mule. However, on the 
evening of the second day I had opened a 
breach, and on the third I headed the storm- 
ing party. Thereupon the enemy hung out the 
while flag, and asked tor a day's truce. This 
was granted, but a strict blockade was main- 
tained. The truce expired, the storming party 
again advanced, capitulation 
ral rejoicings celebrated our 

The betrothal of the three sisters was now 
officially announced, and the enstomary fes- 
tival was to take pi ace in a fortnight. I wu 
to be there, and to bring Minnie with me. For, 
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ee, once overspread the entire northern half 
of the continent. At the time of the discovery 
by the Spaniards, an inhubitant even down to 
the shores of the Atlantic, it has been beaten 
back by the westward march of civilisation, 
until, at the present day, it is only after paw- 
ing the giant Missouri and the head water* of 
the Mississippi that we find the American bison 
or buffalo. Many causes have combined to 
drive tbem away from their old haunt* : tho 
wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter by the 
whites, the extension of settlement*, and the 
changee of tho face of the country 5 not above 
all, that mysterious dread of the white man, 
which pervades animal life in general as a con- 
genital instinct. 

Still, it would appear that the "buffalo was 
originally confined within certain limits, which, 
perhaps, varied from time to time, as they cer- 
tainly have done within comparatively a recent 
period. We have already referred to the feet 
of their existence on the Atlantic coast ; bow 
far north they extended is not exactly known. 
Their existence in Pennsylvania, however, is 



my conquered foe, undertook to intercede with 
my uncle, and obtain bis consent. And 
after another happy day at Wieeenthal, I di 
parted, a tooth the poorer than on my arrival, j substantiated by the ocenrrence of bones of 



aba cast down her eyes, and 
blushed divinely at the confession that had I 
escaped her. Then, recovering herself: "Not 
a word, I entreat, to my father of what I have 
told you. He would never forgive us. We ' 



but radiant with victory and rich in hope. 
It was long since I had seen my worthy uncle 
a* at the narration of my ad- 
ventures with the counsellor' s daughters. It 

put him in such a fine humor, that wben Frager. 
true to his promise, made his appearance a day 
or two later, he had much \mm difficulty than 



this species in alluvial deposits of riven, bogs, 
and caves. At the first settlement of 
they were not known there. As to their 1 
ern range. Lawaon speaks of their being found 
00 Cape Fear rtver, in North Carolina, Theuet. 
in the very rare work entitled " Les 8ingu- 
terites de la Franc* antarctiqns." Paris, 1667, 
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gives (p. 147). Id a representation ol a carious 
beast of Wert Florida, a readily recognizable 
figure of tbe buffalo. In the Hudson Bay coun- 
try they did not pan east of tbe latitude of 
Red river ; south tbey were found throughout 
tbe Mississippi valley, the wrath Atlantic States, 
Texas snd Mexico. Their western range was 
strictly limited to the Rocky mountains, none 
extending beyond. 

At the present time none arc found in the 
Atlantic States, nor even east of the Missouri, 
except In Minnesota, in the region of tbe npper 
Mississippi, and tbe prairies of the Red river of 
Ibe north. Their main range, however, is 
between tbe Missouri snd the rocky monntains. 
from Texas and New Mexico to the Saskatche- 
wan, and even as far north as Great Martin 
lake, lat «4°. Of late years they have found 
their way through the Rocky mountains to the 
plains of the Colombia by tbe gTeat middle 
pass, and north of this on the head-waters of 
the Saskatchewan. 

Imagination can scarcely real lee the numbers 
of buffalo which, even now, arc found on the 
western plains. It Is not uncommon to see the 
prairies covered with them as far as the eye 
can reach ; and travelers have passed through 
them for days and days in succession, with 
scarcely any apparent dimension in the mass. 
Tbe paths worn in the plains resemble more 
the bcaien highways of civilization than the 
mere aggregation of individual hoof-marks. As 
their routes are. In most cases, selected with tbe 
unerring Instinct of animal existence, extend- 
ing in a straight line from one convenient 
crossing-place of river or ravine to another, 
and taking the most available springs or 
streams In their course, tbey well justify tbe 
remark of Mr. Benton as to their agency In de- 
fining tbe high-roads of travel across the prai- 
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ries, for which tbey frequently serve almost 
without an alteration. 

Still, vast as these herds are, their numbers 
are much less than in earlier times, and they 
are diminishing with fearful rapidity. Every 
year sees more or less change in this respect, 
as well as alterations of their great line of 
travel. To tbe Indian, dependent for tbe very 
necessaries of life upon the buffalo, these facts 
come home with stern reality. His existence 
is bound up inseparably with that of the race 
of buffalo, and every consideration of human- 
ity to the one prompts a care over the other. 

If It were possible to enforce game-laws, or 
any other laws on the prairies, it wonld be well 
to attach tbe most stringent penalties against 
the barbarous practice of killing buffalo merely 
for the sport, or perhaps for the sake of tbe 
tongue alone. Thousands are killed every 
year in this way. After all, however, it is, 
perhaps, tbe Indian himself who commits the 
mischief most wantonly. A frequent mode of 
hunting tbe buffalo by them consists in making 
a " surround." This Is done by enclosing a 
large herd and driving them over a precipice 
upon the rocks, or Into one of the profound 
ravines which intersect the prairies in various 
directions. In this way thousands are some- 
times killed in a single day. Fires in prairies, 
too, do their share in the work of destruction, 
either by their immediate agency or by driving 
the maddened animals into the ravines just 
referred to. 

Mr. Picotte, an experienced partner of the 
American Fur Company, estimated the number 
of buffalo robes sent to St. Louis, in 1850, at 
100,000. Supposing each of the 60,000 Indians 
on tbe Missouri to use ten robes for his wearing 
apparel every year, beside those for new lodges 
and other purposes, by the calculation of Mr. 



Picotte we shall have an aggregate of 400,000 
robes. We may suppose 100,000 as the number 
killed wantonly, or destroyed by lire or other 
casualties, and we will have the grand total of 
half a million of buffalo destroyed every year. 
This, too, does not include tbe numbers slaugh- 
tered on Red river, and other gathering 
points. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state that tbs 

American bison is not found in the Old World. 
A European species of tbe same genus, but. and 
closely allied, is the bot una, auerochs of Ger- 
many, urus of Cesar, bonossis of Aristotle and 
bison of Pausanius and Pliny. This species— 
once of rather wide range — is now confined to 
the country between tbe Caspian and tbe Black 
sea, where it is protected from injury by the 
severest legislative enactments. Other species 
are found In various parts of the world. 

Tbe skins of the American Buffalo are dressed 
as follows : After being taken off the animal 
they are hung on a post, and the adhering flesh 
taken off with a bone, toothed something like a 
saw. This is performed by scraping the akin 
downward, requiring much labor. Tbe hide if 
then stretched on tbe ground, and fastened down 
with pegs : it Is then allowed to remain a day 
or two, or till dry. After this, the flesh aide is 
pared down, with the blade of a knife fastened 
in a bone, called a grate, which renders the 
skin even, and takes off about a quarter of its 
thickness. The hair is taken off with the same 
instrument ; and these operations being per- 
formed, and tbe skin reduced to a proper 
thickness, it is covered over cither ^rith brains, 
liver, or grease, and left for a night Tbe next 
day Ibe akin is rubbed and scraped, either in 
the sun, or by a Ore, until the greasy matter 
has been worked into it, and it is nearly dry ; 
a cord is then fastened to two poles, and over 
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this the akin ii thrown, and pulled, rubbed, and 



I tho edges, excepting at one end. 
A smoke to made with rotten wood, in a hole dug 
in the earth, and the akin is suspended over it 
on sticks set up like a tripod, and thoroughly 
smoked ; which completes the tanning, and 

its softness equability afterward. ? 

Buffalo robes arc dressed In the same manner, 
excepting that the hair is not re mo red, and 
they aro not smoked. They are generally di- 
rided into two parts; a strip Is taken from 
each half on the back of the akin where the 
1 the two halves 
after they ore 
thread made of the sinews of the 
then the robe is ready for market. 

One of the most useful applications of buffalo 
meat, consists in the preparation of pemmican 
— an article of food of the greatest importance, 
from its portability and nutricious qualities. 
This is prepared by cutting tho lean meet into 
mm slices, exposing it to the beat of tho son or 
ore, and, when dry, pounding it to a powder. 
It is then mixed with an equal quantity of buf- 
falo suet, and Muffed into bladders. Sometimes 
venison Is used instead of buffalo beef. Sir 
John Bichnrdron, while preparing for his recent 
Arctic Expedition, fuund it neccmary to carry 
with him pemmican from England. This he 
prepared by taking a round or buttock of beef, 
cut into thin steaks, from which the fat and 
membraneous parts were pared away, and dried 
in a kiln until tho fiber of the meat became fri- 
able. It was then ground in a malt-mill, and 
mixed with nearly an equal weight of beef, suet, 
or lard. This completed tho preparation of Ac 
plain pemmican ; but to a portion raisins were 
added, and another portion was sweetened with 
sugar. These latter changes were subsequently 
highly approved by the voyagers. The pern 
ran then placed In tin canisters, and well 
I down ; and after the cooling and eon- 
traction of the mass, these were filled with 
melted lard through a small hole left In the 
end, which was then oovered with a piece of 
tin and soldered up. The total amount of 
beef used by Sir John Richardson amounted 
to 35,651 pounds ; of lard, to 7,549 pounds ; of 
currants, to 1,008 pounds ; of sugar to 280 
These materials constituted 17,424 
> of pemmican, costing at the rate of 1 
71 pence (36 cents) per pound. 
The meat biscuit of Mr. Borden, now manu- 
factured from beef by him at Galveston In large 
quantities (and for which he was awarded a 
Council Medal at the Great Exhibition, In Lon- 
don, In 1851), Is also of much economical Im- 
portance. 

We conclude onr article, already extended to 
unreasonable length, by presenting an account 
of some domesticated buffaloci 
then any language of our own, will 
tho question of domestication In a 
light It is taken from Audubon and Bach- 
man's Quadrupeds, as furnished these gentle- 
men by BobeYt Wickliffo, Esq., of Lexington, 
Kentucky, who has tried the experiment fully. 
« The herd of buffalo I now possess have de- 
ed from one or two cows, that I purchased 
i a man who brought them from the coun- 
try called the Upper Missouri. I have had 



them for about thirty years ; but from giving 



persons, as well as other 
my whole stock at this time does not exceed 
ten or twelve. I have sometimes confined them 
in separate parks from other cattle, but gene- 
rally they herd and feed with my stock of farm 
cattlo. They graze in company with them as 
gently as the others. The buffalo cows, I 
think, go with young abont the same time the 
common cow docs, and produce once a year. 
None of mine have ever had more than one at 
a birth. The iipproach of tho sexes is similar 
to that of the common bull and cow, under all 
at all times, when the cow la in 
which aaemvas with the com- 
', confined to neither day nor night, 
nor any particular wason ; and the cows bring 
forth their young, of course, at different times 
and seasons of tho year, tho same as our domes- 
tic cattle. I do not. find my buffaloes more 
furious or wild than the common cattle of the 



of the half-breed is 




niestication.aaittodH 
a state of nature. I 



gh the buffalo, like the 
cow, brings forth its young at different 
of tho year, this I attribute to the effect of do- 
t with all animals In 
always heard their 
time for calving in our latitude was from March 
until July ,- and it is very obviously the season 
which nature assigns for tho increase of both 
races, as most of my calves were from the buffa- 
loes and common cows at this season. On get- 
ting possession of tho tamo buffalo, I 

my common cows, to which experiment I found 
the tame or common bull unwilling to accede ; 
and he was always shy of a buffalo cow, but tho 
buffalo bull was willing to breed with tho com- 
mon cow. 

" From the common cow I have several half- 
breeds, one of which was a heifer. This I put 
with a domestic bull, and It produced a bull 
calf. This I castrated, and it made a very fine 
steer, and, when killed, produced very fine beef. 
I bred from this same heifer several calves, and 
then, that the experiment might be perfect, I 
put ono of them to the buffalo buU, and she 
brought me a bull-calf, which I raised to bo a 
very fine large animal— perhaps the only one 
to be met with In the world of this blood, viz. : 
a three-quarter, half-quarter, and half-quarter 
of common blood. After making these experi- 
ments, I have left them to propagate their blood 
themselves, so that I have only had a few half- 



by a buffalo bull. The full-blood is not as 
large as the Improved stock, but as large as 
the ordinary stock of the country. The crossed 
or half-blood are larger than either the buffalo 
or common cow. The hump, brisket, ribs, and 
tongue of the full and half blooded are 
bletothoseoftl 




or bag of the buffalo to smaller than that of the 
common cow ; but I have allowed the calves of 
both to run with their dame upon the same pas- 
ture, and those of the buffalo were always the 
fattest; and old hunters have told mo that, 
when a young baffklo calf is taken. It requires 
the milk of two common cows to raise it Of 
this I have no doubt, having received the same 
of the 



city. The bag c 
larger than that of the 
and they would, I have i 
milkers. 

"The wool of the wild buffalo grows on 
their descendants when domesticated, but I 
think they have less wool than their progenitors. 
The domesticated buffalo still retains the grunt 
of the wild animal, and to incapable of making 
any other noise, and they still observe the habit 
of having select places within their feeding 
grounds to wallow in. 

" The buffalo has a much deeper shoulder 
than the tome ox, but to lighter behind. He 
walks more actively than the latter, and I think 

same weight I have broken them to the yoke, 
and found them capable of making excellent 
oxen ; and for drawing wagons, carts, or other 
heavily-laden vehicles, on long journeys, they 
would, I think, bo greatly preferable to the 
I have as yet had no opportunity 
longevity of the buffalo, as all 
that have died did so from accident, or 
killed because they became aged. I have 
some cows that are nearly twenty years old, 
that are healthy and vigorous, and one of them 
has now a sucking calf. The young buffalo 

changing to a dark brown at about six 
months old, which last color it always retains. 
The mixed breeds are of various colors. I have 
had them striped with a black on a gray ground 
liko the zebra ; some of them brindled red ; 

white faces ; and others 
arkings of white. The 

my stock from the tamo and buffalo bull, 
but I have seen the half bloods reproduc- 
ing, viz. : those that were the product of tho 
cow and wild buffalo bull. I was in- 
iat, at the first settlement of the coun- 
try, oow. that ware considered the beat for Bulk- 
ing were from the half blood down to the quar- 
ter, and even eighth, of the buffalo blood. Bui 
my experiments have not satisfied me that the 
half buffalo bull will produce again. That 
the half-breed heifer will be productive from 
either race, as I have before stated, I have 
tested beyond the possibility of doubt 

haughty bearing that distinguishes him iu his 
natural state. He will, however, feed or fatten 
on whatever suits tho tame oow, and require* 
about the same amount of food. I have never 
milked either the full blood or mixed breed, 
but have no doubt they might be 



some pure 
red, without 



than those of the 
strength of the calf, the 
much, or 



I ; yet from the 
yield as 



cow.' 



oeavsua made In Sicily, out of 1,180,000 inhabi- 
tants of that island there are 300,000 priest*. 
There are 1,117 inhabited convents, 80,000 
monks, and 30,000 nana The nobility of the 
small population to composed of 6 dukes. 217 
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TWO PH4III IV LIFE. 

" Who Is she T" 

" Ay, that is precisely the question which 
•verybody Baku, and nobody can answer." 

"She is a splendid looking mature, be she 
who rite may." 

■ And her manners are as lovely as her per- 
son. Come and dine with me to-morrow : I ait 
directly opposite her at table, so yon can have 
» (air opportunity of gazing at this new star in 
our dingy firmament." 

" Agreed ; I am about changing my lodgings, 
and if I like the company at your boose, I may 
take a room there." 

The speakers were two gay and fashionable 
men ; one a student of law, the other a confi- 
dential clerk in a large commercial bouse. 
They belonged to that class of youths, so num- 
erous in New York, who, while in reality labor- 
ing most Industriously for a livelihood, yet take 
Infinite pains to seem idle and useless members 
of society ; fellows who at their outset In life 
try hard to repress a certain respectability in 
character, which after a while comes np In spite 
of them, and make them very good sort of men 
in the end. The lady who attracted so much of 
their attention at that moment, had recently 
arrived in the city ; and, as she wore the weeds 
of widowhood, her solitary position seemed suffi- 
ciently explained. But there was an attrac- 
tiveness in her appearance and, manner*, which 
excited a more than usual interest in the 
stranger's history. She had that peculiar fas- 
cination which gentlemen regard as the moat 
exquisite refinement of frank simplicity, but 
which ladles, better versed In the intricacies of 
female nature, always recognise as the perfec- 
tion of art. None but an impulsive, warm- 
hearted woman can retain her freshness of feel- 



ing and ready responsive sympathy after flvc- 
and-twenty ; and such a woman never obtains 
sufficient command over her own sensitiveness 
to exhibit the perfect adaptability and uniform 
amiableness of deportment which are charac- 
teristics of the skillful fascinator. 

Harry Maurice, the young lawyering, failed 
not to fulfill bis appointment with his friend ; 
and at four o'clock on the following day, he 
found himself the vit-a-vu of the bewitching 
Mrs. Howard, gazing on her loveliness through 
the somewhat hazy atmosphere of a steaming 
dinner-table. If he was struck with her ap- 
pearance when he saw her only stepping from 
a carriage, be was now completely bewildered 
by the whole battery of charms which were 
directed against him. A well rounded and 
graceful figure, whose symmetry was set off by 
a close-fitting dress of black bombazine ; superb 
arms gleaming through sleeves of the thinnest 
crape ; a neck of dazzling whiteness, only half 
concealed beneath the folds of a kerchief ; fea- 
tures not regularly beautiful, somewhat sharp 
in outline, but full of expression, and enliv- 
ened by the brightest of eyes and pearliest of 
teeth, were the most obvious of her attractions. 

The ordinary civilities of the tabic, proffered 
with profound respect by Maurice, and accepted 
with quiet dignity by the lady, opened the 
way to conversation. Before the dessert came 
on, the first barriers to acquaintance had been 
removed, and, somewhat to bis own surprise, 
Harry Maurice found himself perpetrating bad 
puns and uttering gay lion-moU in the full bear- 
ing, and evidently to the genuine amusement, 
of the lovely widow. When dinner was over, 
the trio found themselves In the midst of an 
animated discussion respecting the relative 
capacity for sentiment in men and women. The 



I subject was too interesting to be speedily 
| dropped, and the party adjourned to a conve- 
nient corner of the drawing room. Aa usual, 
the peculiar character of tho topic upon w hich 
they had fallen, led to the unguarded expres- 
sion of individual opinions, and of course to 
tho development of much imylitd experience. 
Nothing could have been better calculated to 
display Mrs. Howard as one of the most sensi- 
tive, as well as sensible of her sex. She bad 
evidently been one of the victims to the false 
notions of society. A premature marriage, an 
uncongenial partner, and all the thousand-and- 
one ills attendant upon baffled sentiment, had 
probably entered largely into the lady's by-gone 
knowledge of life. Not that she deigned to 
confide any of her personal experience to her 
new friends, but they possessed active imagina- 
tions, and it was easy to make largo inferences 
from small premises. 

The acquaintance so suspiciously begun was 
not allowed to languish. Harry Maurice took 
lodgings in the same house ; and thus, without 
exposing the fair widow to invidious remark, 
he was enabled to enjoy her society with less 
restraint Unlike most of his sudden fancies, 
he found bis liking for this lady " to grow by 
what it fed on." She looked so very lovely in 
ber simple white morning dress and pretty 
French cap, and her manners partook so agree- 
ably of the simplicity and easy negligence of 
her breakfast attire, that she seemed more 
charming than ever. Indeed, almost every one 
in the bouse took a fancy to her. She won the 
hearts of the ladles by her unbounded fondness 
for their children, and her consummate tact in 
inventing new games for them ; while her 
entire unconsciousness of her own attractions, 
and apparent indifference to admiration, silenci d 
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• a time all incipient jeftlotwy. The gentle- 

with a pretty 

I BO little 

t; 

every one in good humor with themselves— a 
talent, which in lea skillful hands would hare 
been merely an adroit power of flattery, — suffi- 
ciently accounted for her general influence. 

There wan only one person who seemed proof 
against Mr*. Howard's spells. This wag an old 
bank clerk, who for forty yearn had 
the same port, and stood at the 
encountering no other changes than that of a 
new l«dger for an old one, arid bating every 
Innovation La moral* and manner* with an in- 
tensity singularly at variance with Ids anal 
stagnation of feeling. For 
i life he had occupied the same 
apartments, and nothing hut a Ore or an earth- 
quake would have been enfficient to dislodge 
bhn. Many of the transient residents in the 
houso knew hlui only by tbc takriqud of " too 
i ;" and the half-dictatorial, balf-whlm- 
■ in which, with the usual privilege 
of a humorist, he ordered trilling matters abont 
the house, was probably the origin of the title. 
When the ladies who presided at the head of 
the establishment first opened their house for 
the reception of boardera, he had taken up his 
quarters there, and they had all grown old 
together ; so it was not to l» wondered at if he 

The captain had looked with an evil eye 
upon Mrs. Howard from the morning after her 
arrival, when he had detected her French drvss- 
ing-majd in the act of peeping into his boots, 
a> they stood outside of the chamber-door. 
Toil instance of owioetty, which he could only 
to an unjustifiable anxiety to be ac 
Of the owner of the 
■aid boot*, was snob a flagrant impropriety, 
beside being such a gross violation of his 
privilege of privacy, that he could not forgive 
it He made a formal complaint of the matter 
to Mrs. Howard, and earnestly advl^-d her to 
The lady pleaded 
t to a faithful attendant, who had 
left her native France for pure love of her, and 
besought him to forgive a first and venial error. 
The captain had no faith in its being a firti fault, 
*nd as for its veniality, if she had put out an 
" l» sad called It a vtnal affair, it would have 
his ideas of her. He evidently 
i maid ; and 
a prejudice in his mind was like a thistle-seed, 
it might wing its way on gossamer poioas, bus 
(race planted, it was sure to produce li-s crt'f! >:?f 
thorns. 

In vain the lady attempted to conciliate him ; 
in vain she tried to humor bis whims, and pat 
and fondle bia hobbies. He was proof against 
all her allurements, and whenever by some new 
or peculiar grace she won unequivocal expres 
sions of admiration from the more snsceptibb 
i around her, a peevish " Fudge!" woultl 
I emphatically from the captain's lips. 

i away, and Harry Man 

rice was " full five fathoms deep " in love witb 
thu beautiful stranger. Yet he knew no more 
of her personal history than on the day when 
they first met, and the old question of " Who is 
i mind, though the respect 




it ere the words rose to his lips, lie heard her 
speak of plantations at the South, and on more 

favored with a 
Hislnessfor her. 
He had made several deposits in her name, and 
had drawn oat several small suns for her use. 
Ho knew therefore that she had moneys at com- 
mand, but of her family and connexions he wan 
profoundly ignorant He was too much in love, 
however, to hesitate long on this point. 

which, like French gilding, so much resembles 
the real thins; that many prefer it, as being 
cheaper and more durable, be was particularly 
pleased with the apparent disinterestedness of 
his affection. Too poor to marry unless be 
found a brido possessed of fortune, be wa* now 
precisely in the situation where alone he could 
feel himself on tho sumo footing with a wealthy 
wife. He had an established position in society, 
his family were among the oldest aud most 
respectable rerideuts of tbc State, aud the offer 
of hie band under such circumstances to a lone, 
, took away all appearance 



The old man looked Inquiringly, and Maurice 
answered the silent question. 
" Ton know enough of our family, sir, to be 



A few hundred dollars per annum arc all that 
remains for the support of my mother and an 
invalid sister, who resido in Connecticut. Of 
course, if I would not encroach upon their 
small means, I ] 
n 



replied, " I do not mean to be guilty of any 
impertinent intrusion into your affairs ; but it 
wins to mo that yon share the weakness of 
your fellows, by thus working like a slave and 

spending like a prince." 
Maurice 



•crutiny as my slavish toil. I really work; 
but it often happens that I only «n to spend." 

;i I understand you ; but yon are worthy of 
better things ; you should have courage to 
throw off the trammel* of fashion, and live 
economically, like a man of seni 



a claim upon the lady 's gratitude as well as 
affection. With all his assumed eclf-confldence, 
Maurieu was In reality a very modest leliow, 
and he bad many a secret misgiving as to her 
opinion of his merits ; for he was one of those 
vouths who use puppyism as a cloak for his 
to assure himself of her 
by a 

declaration, and to do this required a degree 
of skill in womancraft that far exceeded his 
powers. 

Iu the meantlmo the prejudices of the captain 
gained greater strength. The freedom of mod- 
ern manners was shocking to him, and in Mrs. 
Howard he beheld the impersonation of vanity, 
coquetry, and falsehood. Beside, she inter- 
fered with his privileges. She made suggestions 
about certain arrangements at table j she 
pointed out improvements in several minor 
household comforts ; she asked for tbc liver 
wing of tho chicken, which had heretofore been 
his peculiar perquisite, as carver ; she played 
the accordeon, and kept the ^olian harp in the 
window of her room, which unfortunately ad- 
joined his : and, to crown all, she did not hesi- 
tate to ask him questions as coolly as if she 
was totally unconscious of his privileges of 
privacy. He certainly had a most decided 
grudge against the lady, and she, though ap- 
parently all gentleness and meekness, yet had 
■ adroit a way of saying and doing disagreea- 
ble things to tho old gentleman, that it was 
easy to infer a mutual dislike. 

The captain's benevolence had been excited 
by seeing narry Maurice on the high road to 
being victimised, and ho actually took some 
pains to Bake the young man see things in their 
I rue licht, 

"Fruv Mr Maurice, do you spend all your 
mornings at your office V said be one day. 

'CeTtainlj.slr." 

" Then you differ from i 
was the gran* reply. 

•• i'ernape 1 have better reason than many 
others for my close application. While com-< 
pleting my studies, I am enabled to earn a 
moderate salary by writing for Mr. 
this is of some consequence to me. ' 



young lawyers." 



The young man was silent for a moment; 
then, as if to change the subject, asked, " What 

walk?"" ^ tnqUirin8 

" I merely wanted to know if you ever met 
Mrs. Howard in Broadway in the I 

" Never, sir ; but I am so seldom 
it would be strange if I should 
acquaintance among its throngs." 

"I in told she goes out every morning at 
nine o'clock, and does not return until three." 

" I suppose she is fond of walking." 

" Humph I I rather suspect she has some regu- 
lar business." 

" Quite likely," said Maurice, laughing heart- 
ily ; " perhaps she in a bank clerk. Occupied 
from nine to throe, you say— just banlrin* 
hoorg." 

The captain looked sternly in the young man's 
face, then uttered his emphatic "Fudge!" 
turned upon his heel, and whirling " A Frog 
ho would a wooing go," sauntered out of the 
room, thoroughly disgusted with tho whole race 
of modern young men. 

The old gentleman's methodical habits of 
business had won for him the confidence of 
every one, and as an almost necessary conse- 
quence bad involved him in the responsibility 
of several trusteeships. There were sundry old 
ladies and orphans whoso pecuniary affairs ho 
had managed for years with the punctuality of 
a Dutch clock. Before noon, on the days when 
their interest moneys were due, he always had 
the satisfaction of paying them into the 1 
of the owners. It was only for some sucl 
nose that he ever left his post during 1 
i"urs ; but the claims of the widow and the 
["vherless came before those of the ledger, and 
h " sometimes stole an hour from his daily duties 
'n attend to these private trusts. 

Not long after he had sought to awaken his 
y ting friend's suspicions respecting Mrs. How- 
fti-fl, one of these occasions occurred. At mid- 
day he found himself seated in a pleasant draw- 
ing room, between on old lady and a yonng 
one, both of whom regarded him as tho very 
Ho had transacted his business, 
taking leave, when be was .te- 
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of a lunch ; and, while ho 

was engaged iu washing down a biscuit with a 
pl.Lim of octogenarian Madeira, the young lady 
was called out of the room. 8hc wi* absent 
•bout fifteen minutes, »nd when she returned, 
her eyes were full of tears. A pile of gold toy 
on the table (the captain would have thought 
it ungentlcmanllke to offer dirty paper to 
ladies), and taking a five-dollar piece from the 
heap, she again vaniphed. This Mine abe did 
not qoite cloee the door behind her, and it *m 
i was conversing with Mm* claimant 
r compassionate tones 
1 in the drawing-room, and 
speaking, a remarkably toft, 
clear, liquid voice responded to her kdndntvs. 
There was something in these, sounds which 
awakened the liveliest intereet in the old gen- 
tleman. Be started, fidgeted in his chair, and 
ai length fairly mastered by bis eorioaity, he 
stole on tiptoe to the door. He saw only a 
drooping figure elad in moaning, and veiled 
from bead to foot, who, repeating her thanks to 
her young benefactress, gathered up a roll of 
papers from the hall table, and withdrew 
before be could obtain a gllmpoo of her hvoe. 

"What Impottarliave yon been feeing now V 
he staked, as the young lady entered the room, 
holding in her bald several cheap French en- 
gravings. 

" No importer, my dear air, but a most Inter- 
eating woman." 

"Oh, I dare say she was very interesting, 
and interested too, no doubt Bat how do yon 
know she was no swindler!" 

"Because she shed tears — real tears.'' 

" Humph ! I supposo ehe put her handker- 
chief to her eyes and snivelled." 

" No, indeed, I saw the big drops roll down 
her cheek*, and I never can doubt snch an 
evidence of genuine sorrow ; people can't force 
•ears." 

" What story could she tell which was worth 
five dollars!" 

who was an importer of 



with the 

support of two children and an infirm mother. 

His creditors have seized everything, excepting 
• few unsaleable prints, by the salo of which 
she is now endeavoring to maintain herself 
independently." 

-Are the prints worth anything V 

"Not much." 

44 Then she la living upon charity quite as 
much an if she begged from door to door: it is 
only a new method of levying contributions 
npon people with more money than brains.'' 

" The troth of her statement is easily ascer- 
tained. I have promised to visit her, and if I 
And her what she seems, I shall supply her with 
employment aa a seamstress." 

"Will you allow me to accompany you on 
your visit T" 

" Certainly, my dear sir, npon condition that 
If you find her story true, you will pay the 
penalty of your mistrust In the shape of a 
goodly donation." 

"Agreed ! Ill pay if she turns out to bo an 
object of charity. But that voice of hen— I 
don't believe there are two such voices in this 
great city." 

What notion had now got into the crotchotty 



head of the captain no one could tell ; but he 
certainly was in wonderful spirits that day at 
dinner. He «m in xuch good humor that he 
won even civil to Mrs. Howard, and sent bis 
own bottlo of wine to Harry Maurice. He 
looked a little confounds when Mrs. Howard, 
taking advantage of his" melting mood," chal- 
lenged him to a game, of backgammon, and it 
was almost with his old gruftuess that he re- 
fused her polite invitation. He waited long 
enough to sse her deeply engaged In chess 
with her voting admirer, and then hurried aw 
to fulfill bis engagement with the tody who 
had promised to let him share her errand of 
mercy. 

He was doomed to bo disappointed, however 
They found the bouse inhabited hy the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Barley ; It was a low one-story 

rear building, in street, the entrance to 

which was through a covered alley lead! 
from the street It was a neat, comfortable 
dwelling, and the batcher's shop In front of it 
fcreened it entirely from publio view. But the 
person of whom they were In quest was not at 
home. Her mother and two rosy children, 
however, seemed to corroborate her story, ami 
as the woman seemed disposed to be rati 
communicative, the old gentleman fancied be 
had now got npon a true trail. Bat an incau- 
tious qucstlou from him sealed the woman'." 
lips, and he found himself quite astray again. 
Finding nothing could be gained, he hurried 
away, and entering his own door, found Mr? 

ieeply engaged tn her game of 

ssfcfi did lOOllt ^^alfc ft sWTGOw 

smile when she saw him. 

A few days afterward his young friend 
informed him that the had l>een more success- 
ful, having found lira. Harley just preparing 
to go out on her daily round of charity-seek- 
log. 

When suspicions are once aroused in the mind 
of a man like the captain, It Is strange how in- 
dustriously he put." together the minutest link" 
in the chain of evidence, and how eurlously be 
searches for snch links, as if the unmasking of 
a rogue was really a matter of the highest im- 
portance. The captain began to grow more 
reserved and incommunicative than ever. He 
uttered oracular apothegms and dogmatism- 
until he became positively disagreeable, and «t 
last, as if to show an utter aberration of mind, 
he determined to obtain leave of absence for a" 
week. It was a most remarkable event In his 

But the old gentleman's Hps were closely but. 
toned ; be quietly packed a valise, and set ont 
upon, what he called, a country excursion. 

It was curious to notice how much he was 
missed m the home. Some missed his kindli- 
ness ; some his quaint humorousness 5 soma his 
punctuality, by which they set their wntcbe* : 
and Mrs. Howard seemed actually to fori the 
want of that paretic tone which made the 
•suet fitpuutt of her dainty food. Where he 
actually went no one knew, bat In four days 
more billions and acting 
ban ever ; but with an exttll- 
ration of spsafe that showed the marvellous 
Effect of totality air. 

The day after his return, two men, wrapped 
in cloaks and wearing slouched bats, entered 
the butcher's shop in street Giving a 




nod passing to .^a 
two proceeded up-siairs, and took a seat at soa 
of the track window*. The blinds were care- 
fully drawn down, and they seated themseb-es 
at if to note all Oat passed in the tow, one- 
story building, which opened npon a narrow 
paved alley directly beneath the window. 

" Do you know that we shall have a fearful 
settlement to make If this turns ont to be all 
humbug?' said the younger man, as they took 
their station. 

"Any eatifoetlon which yon are willing to 
claim. I am ready to make in case I am mis- 
taken ; but— look there." 

As he spoke, a female wearing a large black 
cloak and thick veil entered the opposite house. 
Instantly a shout of joy burst from the chil- 
dren, and aa the old woman rose to drop the 
blind at the window, they caught tight of the 
two merry little ones pulling at the veil and 
cloak of the mysterious lady. 

" Did you see her face T" asked the old man. 

" No, it was turned away from the window.'' 

" Then have patience for awhile." 

Nearly an hoar elapsed, and then the door 
again opened to admit the egress of a person 
apparently leas of stature than the woman who 
had so recently entered, more drooping In 
figure, and clad in rusty and shabby mourning. 

"One more kiss, mamma, and don't forget 
the « gar-plums when you come back," cried 
one of the children. 

The woman stooped to give the required kiss, 
lifting ber veil as the did so, and revealing the 
whole of ber countenance. A groan bur*i 
from (be lips of one of the watchers, which was 

answered by a low Chocklc from his companion S 
for both the captain and Harry Maurice bad 
recognized in the mysterious lady the features 
of the bewitching Mrs. Howard- 
There Is little more to tell. The question of 
u Who is she V now needed 00 reply. Mrs. 
Howard, Mrs. Harley, and some dozen other 
tithsrf*, were the names, of an exceedingly gen- 
teel adventuress, who is yet vividly remem- 
bered by the charitable whom she victimised a 
few years since. She had 
Surge cities, at 
income from her ingenuity. Her love of plea- 
sure being as great as her taste for money- 
making, she devised a plan for living two lives) 
<it once, and ber extreme mobility of feature, 
and exn,nihite adroitneso, enabled ber to carry 
out her schemes. How far she would have car- 
ried the affair with her young lover H it im- 
possible to say, but the probability is that the 
" few* afan " was only an agreeable episode «f 
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the gentleman's Intentions, the lady was guilt- 
less of ulterior views. 

The captain managed the affair in his own 
way. He did not wish to injure the credit of 
the bouse, which he designed fro call his hone 
for the rest of Ms Hfe, and therefore Mrs. How- 
ard received a quiet Intimation to quit, which 
she obeyed with her usual unrufBed sweetneee. 
Harry Mauri oe paid a visit to his mother and 
sister In the country, and on his return found 
it desirable to change his lodgings. The cap- 
tain kept the ktory to himself for wveral ycsirr ; 
but after Maurice was married, and settled in hi» 
domestic habitudes, be felt himself privilege 
to use It as a warning to all gullible 
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nea, against bewitching widows, and mysteri- 
ous fellow-board em. Indeed, it has become the 
captain 'a pel story, and whenever he is partic- 
ularly good-humored with a new-comer (for he 
■till holds hia old place at the head of the 
table,) be invariably tells it, and on invariably 
odds : — '• Such things never happened la my 
young days ; there was no mistaking a real 
lady in old tinea ; bat now a bit of French 
frippery can deceive almost anybody." 
> "» ' ■ 

WHIM MCHTXTAIXtf OF KZW HAMPSBIBK. 

As many of oar readers are aware, the 
White Moun tains of New Hampshire stand pre- 
eminent among the great natural objects of 
Interest in oar country, successfully contend- 
ing with Niagara in supremacy for sublimity 
and grandeur in the original works of the Cre- 
ator. Each year this region is becoming more 
and more the object of interest, not only to 
distinguished men of science, poetry, and schol- 
arship, bat to the mass of pleasure seekers, 
many invalids, and others. People are learn- 
ing that even the noble grandeur of Niagara, 
can be enjoyed only for a day ; that the sip- 
ping of mineral water at the fashionable spaa 
dees not compensate for a sweltering In a 
"seTea-by-rrtac" attic bed-room, and the exorbi- 
tant charges of a cormorant landlord ; neither 
can one be well convinced of the pleaaares of 
sea air and salt water bathing, when the pen- 
alty for such luxuries is a long night's tor- 
ment and suffering from myriads of greedy 
mosquitoes. Quiet, retired, rural locations art 
becoming ranch in vogue during the summer 
months ; and letters from the " Hermit's Dell," 
the " Notch in the Mountain," the " Cottage in 
the Valley," and other localities that are desig- 
nated with equally appropriate and sweet 
sounding appellations, arc becoming a greatly 



increased addition to seasonable serial litera- 
ture. Probably no section of oar extended 
territory is becoming more celebrated for gran- 
deur, luxury and genial comfort during the 
"heated terms,' ' as the Brooklyn philosopher (t) 
expresses it— than the White Mountains, who 
from their scenic beauties, in the most extended 
aenso of the term, hare earned for the Granite 
State the cognomen of the " Switzerland of 
America." At the press [it time important 
improvements, not only for the above pleas- 
ing features, but also for tho advancement 
of scienco and oar national honor, are In the 
course of contemplation and construction, of 
the nature of which we shall presently speak. 

Tho White Mountains embrace the whole 
group of natural derations In northern Now 
Hampshire ; the moat attractive features, how- 
ever, are within an extant of six or seven miles, 
and situated in Coos county, tho range extend- 
ing forty miles from north to south, and about 
the name distance from cast to west. The name 
has sometimes been applied exclusively to the 
central cluster, Including the six or seven high- 
est peaks, and very properly, though in its com- 
prehensive sense wo think it should embrace 
the whole groan. Mont filano and Mont Jura 
constitute not the whole of the Alps ; neither 
it Wn.-I lint; ton and Mount Monroe the 
W hite Mountain-'. < 'lustering around the cen- 
tral height, like children of one large family, 
no merely arbitrary division should crer sepa- 
rate them. Mount Washington composes, pro- 
bably with one exception, the highest land east 
of the Miadssfppt river, and is about six thou- 
sand live hundred feet high. In clear weather, 
this and some of the other more elevated peaks, 
are the first land descried by vessels approach- 
ing oar eastern coast ; bat, by reason of their 
white appearance, are frequently mistaken for 



clouds. They are visible from the land, at a 
distance of eighty miles on the south and south- 
east sides. They appear higher when viewed 
from the north-cast, and, it Is said, have been 
seen from the neighborhood of Chamblee and 
Quebec. Daring the period of nine or ten 
months, the mountains exhibit more or less of 
the appearance, from which they are denomi- 
nated rain In tho spring, when the snow Is 
partly dissolved, they appear of a pale blue, 
streaked with white ; and after it is wholly 
gone, at the dlstanoe of sixty miles, tbey are 
altogether of the same pale blue, nearly ap- 
proaching a sky color ; while, at the same 
time, viewed at the distance of eight miles or 
less, they appear of the proper color of the 
rock. Light, fleecy clouds, floating about 
their summits, give them the same whitish hue 
as snow. The vast and Irregular heights, being 
copiously replenished with water, exhibit a 
great variety of beautiful cascades, some of 
which fall In a perpendicular sheet or spout, 
and others are winding and sloping ; others 
ppreod and form a basin in the rock, and then 
rush in a cataract over Its edges. A poetic 
fancy may find full gratification amid these 
wild and rugged scenes, if its ardor be not 
checked by the fatigue of the approach. Al- 
most everything In nature, which can be sop- 
posed of Inspiring Idesa of the sublime and 
beautiful, Is hero realized. Old mountains, 
stupendous elevations, rolling clouds, and 
pending rocks, verdant wood, crystal streams, 
the gentle rill, and the roaring torrent, — all 
conspire to analyze, to soothe, and to enrap- 
ture. 

From the summit of Mount Washington, the 
face of tho broad Atlantic, sixty-five miles dis- 
tant, b in full view, and at favorable, momenta, 
hundreds of vessels have been coasted on its 
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migmy bosom. Turning round— cities, tow us, 
rivers, lake*, mountain and valley, and all the 
georgeoua natural panorama, so enthusiasti- 
cally described by aerial voyagers, come under 
oar ■cope for enjoyment, which is accompanied 
with the consoling consciousness that we still 
embrace mother earth, and are not suspended 
in the atmosphere, in a frail machine, that an 
extra puff of air might destroy and hurl us 
into eternity. It would be utterly impossible 
for as to even mention the varied list of natu- 
ral curiosities of the White Mountains — first 
among which is the celebrated " Old Man or 
the Mountains," a well defined profile of a 
human being, twelve hundred feet above the 
level of the pas ; sculptured by nature In the 
solid granite, and of dimensions in proportion 
to her other grand works in the vicinity. T 
profile is on the south side of Cannon Moan- 
tain, facing Mount Lafayette. Said an eccen- 
tric speaker, at a celebration a few years sin 
in Fryburg : — " Men put out signs represents i 
their different trades ; jewelers hang out ■ 
monster watch ; shoemakers, a huge boot ; an 
ap In Franconia, God Almighty has hong out 
a sign that in New England he makes men ' 
The top of the mountain is about two thousand 
feet above the level of the road, and four thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. Near the 
summit, an oblong rock, resembling a cannon, 
has given a name to the mountain. The sides 
are covered with a thick growth of maple, 
beech, birch and spruce. The Profile Bock 
itaelf Is more than twelve hundred feet above the 
level of the road ; it being situated far below 
the summit of the mountain. The profile is 
composed of three separate masses of rock, one 
of which forms the forehead, the second the 
nose and upper lip, and the .third the chin. 
Only at one particular place are they brought 
into their proper position, which is on the road 
leading through the Notch, a boat a quarter of a 
mile south of Lafayette House. The expression 
of the face, as it stands out in bold relief against 
the sky, is quite stern. The mouth alone be- 
tray* any signs of age and feebleness. But 
the " Old man of the Mountains " has never 




Tba OM lion uf the Mountain*. 

been known to flinch. " lie neither blinks at 
the near flashes of the lightning beneath his 
nose, nor flinches from the driving snow and 
sleet ol the Franconia winter, which makes the 



mercury of the thermometer shrink into the 
bulb and congeal." Passing down the road 
from the particular spot where it can be seen 
to perfection, the Old Man's countenance 
changes first into a " toothless oM woman in a 
mob cap," and soon the profile is entirely lost 
In passing ap the road, the nose and face flat- 
ten until the forehead alone is seen. The 
length of the profile, from the top of the fore- 
head to the lowest point of the chin, is eighty 
feet. The face looks toward the south-east, 
and Is perhaps half a mile distant from the 
observer In the road. 

From the summit of Mount Millard, which 
you reach by a carriage road, you observe the 
celebrated White Mountain Notch, lying like 
an immense cradle beneath your fret There 
with the winds forever moaning and complain- 
ing ; there with the cascade's eternal requium, 
sleep those whose names are graved on historic 
record. It requires but little aid from the 
imagination to fill up the picture. The storm 
— the torrent — the avalanche! The shriek of 
fear— the flight—" God have Mercy !" they cry 

imploringly, and an acre of ground is 

piled with sand and stones, and green branches 
of trees, to the height of twenty feet Their's 
is no common monument aprcarcd by toil. 
Nature with one Titanic effort made an altar 
and a shrine. 

No portion of the United States is more 
worthy in traditionary and legendary lore, than 
the regions of the White Mountains ; and the 
numerous scenes and Incidental of the sturdy 
trappers, and other pioneers, who long con- 
tended for supremacy with the aborigines — the 
sterling worth of the sires of the Revolution, 
as firm in the cause of liberty, as, to their 
bases, were the cloud-capped granite mountain* 
among which they dwelt — fill pages of the 
numerous guide and other books published on 
the subject* 

The great bodily fatigue experienced in 
ascending these stupendous monuments of 
natnre'a handiwork haa deterred many from 
visiting them. However, they have not been 
neglected In the grand advancements of our 
day and generation. Energy, science, art, and 
industry, have here combined for universal 
benefit, and in a short sime, an ascent to the 
" tip top " of Mount Washington will not only 
be accomplished with all the ease and facility 
of an hour's carriage ride, but the tourist will 
alao experience the enchantment of the sublime 
scenic effect, that is almost momentarily 
changed for his or her benefit 

In 18fi3, the legislature of the State of New 
Hampshire granted a charter to a company to 
construct a earriayt road, from the Glen House 
to the top of Mount Washington. Competent 
engineers were at once set to work, and the 
survey completed during the season. Early in 
the following summer, the construction of the 
work commenced, and since that time It has ' 
been so assiduously prosecuted, thai the whole 
will be finished and dedicated on the fourth of 
July next The length of the road is about 
eight and a quarter miles, and it la sixteen 

* A bow Gulils Book of UM " WhiU Mountain* " to 
•bout to h« aobltonrd br N. Ore, hq.. UM talautad sad 
trail knows •armvar of wis city. It Is fron UM nan of 
tba Bar. J, P. innmpaon, pastor of tba Broadway Tfcbrr- 
oaela, whoaa tntemting and liutracure totter* from that 
aftotioo. hara raoelrad a will* atraolaUon tn UM •* Indapno 
daot" and otbar papan 



feet broad in the clear ; the average ascent is 
about one foot in nine and a half; and in no 
place is it greater than one foot in seven. The 
road is protected on the outside by a maaaive 
stone wall ; the surface is macadamized, and 
the whole, in every respect, constructed in the 
most substantial and secure manner. The car- 
riages of the company are of peculiar construe 
tion, the driver having command of levers that 
raise and lower the body of the vehicle, so as 
to keep them level. This novel feature, and 
the plan of the road, ia aptly illustrated in the 
engraving at the head of this article. 

In connection with the enterprise of baUdiug 
a carriage road is another project, which, in 
Its grasp of importance, effects oar national 
ambition and sense of honor, and at the 
same time becomes of vast import to the 
whole world of science and progress. So 
valuable a conception as la here presented, 
undoubtedly meets the unqualified approbation 
of all claaaea and callings. It is the erection 
by the road company of a Xahmal 0 6 — s ulm y , 
for the government, on the summit of the 
mountain, in connection with a large and sub- 
stantial hotel, and to place so much of the 
house as shall be necessary, together with the 
irec in ul aw rasd NsaMt) wt the disposal of 
government The whole pkm and conception 
here proposed is truly creditable to the project- 
ors ; and their liberal offers to the General Gov- 
ernment will undoubtedly be accepted, and In 
a few months the variations of the thermome- 
ter, barometer, and winds — the duration and 
power of storms, beside other scientific obserrs 
lions, will be as correctly studied and recorded 
on the summit of Mount Washington as at the 
complete and orderly arranged establishment 
at Washington city, noder the immediate direc- 
tion of that courteous and distinguished scholar 
Lieutenant Maury. A view of the proposed 
building, drawn on its contemplated location, 
will also be perceived in the principal lllustra 
tion. The whole is to be constructed of stone 
and iron, and to be as strong and substantia) 
as it is possible to bind such materials together. 
The observatory is to be twenty-five feet square, 
with walla four feet in thickness, and not less 
than forty fret above the top of the mountain. 
It wiH have the solid pillar from the foundation 
to the top ; stono beams, and, in fact, all the 
most approved, conveniences for instruments, 
eta. A telegraph will be constructed to the 
base of the mountain, whore it connects with 
the Portland line ; thus Immediate coram unica 
tion is obtained with all sections of the coun- 
try. Most persons, even those of limited edu- 
cation, can readily appreciate the advantages 
that must accrue to the general fund of knowl- 
edge, independent of the gain of superior social 
benefits, in the consummation of all the Inten- 
tions of the projectors and these vast and mag 
uifieent Improvements. In common with all 
whom we have heard express opinions on this 
matter, the parties have oar best wishes for 
their entire success. The amount of govern- 
ment patronage asked In favor of this etupen 
doua enterprise, is a mere bagatelle, in compa 
rison with the important advantages gained . 
and it gives as pleasure to state, that the sub- 
ject has received the ready attention of the 
people's representatives and the moat protni 
nent men of science. 
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"I. rVK OAK" UROROB UWl 

T»S CAWHTATl or TOT FKMUHVI JJBBBCAS PAJtTY . 

Nothino more forcibly Illustrates the agree- 
able characteristics of a republican form of 
government, than its equality. The most ele- 
vated positions ofhonor and trust are open to all; 
ability, honesty and industry, are the requlre- 
mcnts, and mccem is almost certain. But not- 
withstanding many of our mo«t prominent 
statesmen have emanated from the moat humble 
classes, tbe idea is a startling one, that a 
laborer, a mechanic, who commenced his career 
by laying brick at one dollar a day, should be 
nominated by a great party as a candidate for 
the office of Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. Such, however, is the fact George 
Law has beeu nominated by the American 
party, in the Legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania ; by many of the sectional c mine I If ; and 
his friends claim that the nomination will be 
ratified by the National Convention, which 
meets at Philadelphia on the 22d instant. 

George Law was born in the town of Jack- 
son, Washington county, New York, on the 
25th of October, lftOfi. His father, John Law, 
was a farmer In comfortable circumstances ; but 
it would appear, like most other farmers of that 
day, thought It much mors Important to learn 
bit children to work than to read ; therefore, 
George received very little advantages of edu- 
cation In his yoanger days, except such as he 
could glean from newspapers and the lew books 
that came within his reach. Among these were 
the life of Washington, Cook's Voyages, the 
Bible, etc., some of which, especially the last, 
it is said, he could repeat line for line. From 
an early age his mind was occupied with plans 



of building. And when opportunity offered be 
would get together a corp of his companions, 
to construct miniature dams and bridges under 
his direction. He embraced every opportunity 
of watching mechanical operations, and would 
endeavor to repeat the manipulations. At the 
age of seventeen bo left his fotber ; and after 
working for his uncle until he acquired a capi- 
tal of forty dollars, be started from home, de- 
termined on making a reputation and fortune 
of his own. He arrived at Troy in the winter 
of 1824, and Immediately hired himself as a day 
laborer. His object was to commence from tbe 
beginning, and learn every department of build- 
ing, from brick-laying to "tone-cutting — all 
bronchi's of the mason's trade. Of course he 
succeeded, as perseverance, integrity, and in- 
domitable industry, cannot fail. Mr. Law rose 
rapidly in his profession, going through all 
the regular grodea of journeyman, foreman, 
saperintendent, and boss, and eventually be- 
came a most extensive, experienced and success- 
nil contractor of some of tbe most important of 
our public works. He has also been one of the 
chief promoters of ocean steam navigation, and 
a shrewd, practical, energetic business man, who 
has few equals. The ability he has displayed 
as a developer of original ideas, his superior 
executive powers, his unflinching integrity — all 
are conclusive evidence that George Law Is a 
remarkable man ; and the manner in which the 
trickster portion of his political opponents 
sneer at bis oratorical powers, is a marked 
evidence of their fear of his popularity. 

The following sketch of " Live Oak " George 
is from a late number of the "Evening Mir- 
ror:"— 



It is a novelty In our day of universal tri- 
umph of soldiers, lawyers, and professional 
politicians, in securing to themselves all public 
offices, honors, and emoluments, to see a re- 
spectable portion of the American masses — 
through legislative and other representatives — 
call out, with a view to the Presidency, a 
working man, a man of the people— such a 
man as George Law, whose claims to publio 
regard are based solely on his practical intelli- 
gence, enterprise, moral worth, and the long 
and eminent service he bos unostentatiously 
rendered the country. That George Law has 
been thus called out, is a hopeful sign that the 
American people have eome, or arc coming, to 
the conclusion that the best men to administer 
public affairs are those who best administer 
their own. It is an old and true saying that 
" he who best governs himself, Is fittest to gov- 
ern others;" and the maxim is equally true 
applied to the conduct of all human concerns. 

George Law is not fifty years old, yet there 
is no other man in this Union who can point to 
so many great works of publio utility as he has 
conceived and executed — in every case success- 
fully. Some of his enterprises have been of 
national magnitude ; for instance, his ocean 
steamers, connecting San Francisco and the gold 
region with the New York and Panama Railroad 
— linking the two great oceans, and securing to 
Americans the trade of the North Pacific, which 
otherwise (like that of the South Pacific) would 
have fallen Into the hands of British capital. 
At the complimentary dinner given by our 
leading merchants and citizens, and responded 
to by distinguished men of all parts of the 
Union — to George Law, at the Astor House, in 
1852, the late lamented John L. Stephens, then 
President of the Panama Road, said : — 

" He could tell them (the dinner assemblage) 
of the almost Insuparablc difficulties encoun- 
tered there (at the Isthmus), and here (In New 
York); but the greatest difficulty they bad to 
encounter was the sin of unbelief But when 
all others despaired, their friend, George Law, 
pat his shoulder to the wheel, and tbe work 
waa done ; and be was happy to say, that 
this day (tbe day of the dinner), the contract 
for tbe completion of the Panama Railroad 
was signed, and its fulfillment was guaranteed 
by George Law." 

We think no one will question that George 
Law has no compeer In the number, scope, 
practical character and public utility of tbe 
enterprises he has executed. Certainly, no 
one will pretend that any other living American 
h:i*. by force of bis own unaided judgment and 
genius, accomplished the half that Mr. Law baa 
done. The public works of at least five great 
States speak for him, and the single monument 
of bis bold judgment and consummate skill, 
tho High Bridge, and a large portion of the 
Cm ton Aqueduct, which pours perpetual bless- 
ing in all our homes, would, in olden times, 
have secured him a publio statue, and a niche 
in the national pantheon. Yet, while for twenty 
years, George Law has been working out some 
of our noblest public internal improvements, 
and shortening the paths and widening the field 
of our ocean commerce — giving direct employ- 
ment to tens of thousands, and opening tho 
way to employment for hundreds of thousands, 
and adding to tbe wealth-making facilities and 
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prosperity or ihe whole country, the people 
at Urge have known bat little of the real man 
-of the extent tod diversity of hi* knowledge, 
the comprehensiveness of his Intellect, bis re- 
markable powers of combination, his clear 
judgment of men and things, his tn tuition serv- 
ing bim where lesson and example were insuffi- 
cient, and the earnest, patriotic spirit, andlovo 
of Justice and right, which bare Indclllbly 
marked his whole career. 

Many hare seen in George Law bat an avari- 
cious money getter ; an ignorant speculator, 
shrewd only in jockeying and trading, and a 
vulgar seeker for notoriety. Such judges know 
nothing truly of the man. We venture to say. 
-what will doubtless be discussed by the pub- 
lic before long-that Mr. Law's life, business 
and social, are without stain. That he never 
has prosecuted an enterprise by any dishon- 
orable means, and never looked to the money 
profit of his labors as his highest reward. We 
could point to many schemes proposed to him 
for money-making, which he has rejected be- 
cause they lacked public utility. He never 
loaned a dollar at usurious interest, and never 
shaved a note or a bond. He never turned his 
back on a friend, becauso the friendship was 
expensive to bim in money. He never refused 
to aid any deserving person or object, where it 
lay In his power. Nor did he over lie awake 

of his in defense of Purser Smith, and the hon- 
or and interests of our country against Spanish 
insolence, was done by assuming the entire risk 
of on ocean steamer and ita freight — Insurance 
and the countenance of our government having 
■om the United States mail 
. than a million dollars ; an act, 
we venture to say, no other twenty men is this 
Union combined would have done at the same 
personal rick, from simple motivas of patriot, 
ism and a determination to stand by the ri/rhL 
Avaricious men don't do such things. 80 of 
the thousands he ppent voluntarily la the cap- 
ture of Baker, with the Grapwbop, after the 
fugitive had mapped his fingers with Impunity at 
municipal and federal authorities— with their 
old water-logged naval craft. 

Law's judgment In the choice of 
, with his simple, perfect system of 
doing business, and his remarkable oxocntlve 
power, have made all his labors profitable, for 
himself and all concerned, as an inevitable 
result. As to hit being ignorant, since his 
schoolboy boy days up in Washington County, 
New York, where be was born, an honest, hum- 
ble Burner's son, we doubt if any man can be 
pointed out, of his age, who has more closely 
and practically studied, in and out of books, or 
treasured up more valuable knowledge of 
men. of all times and in all their relations, and 
of governments, ancient and modern, or of the 
practical arts and sciences, than George Law. 
This is saying a good deal ; but George Law 
has been from the beginning a reader, an ob- 
server and a thinker. lie may not know Latin 
and Greek— Washington knew no language 
but the English, and owed more to his intuition 
and experience than to books or schools. Such 

.wutanl*. It is given to them to to rpa» old rou- 
tine by higher and 



genius not for formal, clerkly pursuits, but to 
organise and direct enterprises of which mere 
schoolmen are only competent to work out the 
details — and to lead and govern men. Mr. 

Law's great enterprises are, in themselves — fuc- 

eesHfully carried out us they havo been against 
powerful opposing combinations— indleputnMe 
evidenco of his extraordinary practical intelli- 
gence and executive ability ; arc the kind to 
which the American people, and this age. owe 
their greatest triumphs. 

Such a man as George Law In the Presiden- 
tial chair, would carry into the government, on 
a commensurate scale, the same principles that 
ent-ure success in private business— the same 
spirit that prevails in honestly-conducted pri- 
vate afflvlrs. It is almost too much to hope, 
that our government will ever he placed on a 
common-sense, basis — Its public service being 
done as efficiently and economically as private 
enterprise is conducted ; all its servants being 
selected for their fitness far place, and all 
held as responsible as in private business ; and 
oil the domestic and foreign relations of the 
country rcducted to the directness and sim- 
plicity that govern in honest Individual trans- 
actions. Yet, the people have been so misgov- 
erned and plundered, that they are disposed to 
look to practical rather thou professional men, 
to fill their high places. 

This feeling u the cause of the Interest cen- 
tered in George Law. Those who know him 
best, regard him as possessing, in larger degree 
than any other man before the country, the 
great elements of comprehensive intellect, large 
and varied practical knowledge, sound judg- 
ment, patriotic instincts, and executive, ability, 
that should distinguish a President of the 
United States. They believe he would organ- 
ize and develop the government to as high b 
degree, for the prosperity of the country, as he 
has done for himself ami the public in an indi- 
vidual softer*. Whether or not, they will be 
gratified in having the man of their choioc ele- 
vated to the presidency, is not for us to say. 
It would bo a great step upward and forward, 
to go from a General Pierce to a George Law : 
possibly the legs of the American party are 
not long and strong enough to tempt the 
breach, but If they should, a rush of the people 
may be expected in support of " Live Oak " 
George. 

It m greatly In Mr. Law's favor that he is 
not, and never has been, mixed up in party 
politics. He has kept track of politics, and 
aloof from politicians. His character and ante- 
cedents can hardly fail, when truly known, to 

has risen to fortuno and eminence from the 
ranks, without any advantages save those com- 
mon to American youth, thus illustrating the 
noble influence of our republican form of 
government and institutions, will go far to 
him to the people at large. The 



classes, would have tn him a powerful repre- 
sentative. The politicians would have nothing 
to hope from him but Ix-ing kicked from the 
crib where they had been fattening on peddle 
plunder for years. Facttanists and fanatics 
would fare no better— for Mr. Law Is a Nation- 
al man, and a Union man, 1 

to the core 



If popular sympathy, as indicated by publio 
movements, can afford any fair index to politi- 
cal probabilities, the friends and admirers of 
George Law have strong reason to hepe for his 
nomination to tho presidency by the American 
party, which meets in national convention, at 
Philadelphia, on the 22d of February. These 
index publle movement* are the formation of 
numerous "Live Oak" clubs— devoted to 
securing Mr. Law's nomination and electiou- 
in this City and State, and in Other sections Of 
the Union ; also the advocacy of his superioi 
fitness and c'-i Li by many leading presses, 
and eminent men. throughout the country. 
The rallying cry of all these is—" give us a 
new man to lead a new party— a practical man 
-* man of the people 1" It is confidently 
claimed by his friends that he will carry a 
large majority of the New York State delegates 
in the National Convention, and that other 
leading states will equally signify their prefer 
enoe for the great type of ihe American •elf- 
made taan, George Law and that, once nomi- 
nated, Ihe masses, the bone and sinew of tho 
country, will rally to his ituud.ird sod triumph- 
antly elect bim. 

His great and remark a V knowledge of men , 
their motives an-1 litneas for place, is a striking 
characteristic Ha selected men best fitted far 
the places he designed them for. with unerring 
certainty ; and it la said, that, of the thousands 
of appointments mads by him, there is no evi- 
dence that he deceived himself, or wis deceived 
by others, in making his selections. He was 
inflexible in his rule, to " select 
and not make places for men." 



In hisown country, among the most enlightened, 
enterprising and Intelligent business commun- 
ity in the world, is calculated to excite wonder 
and astonishment. Authcutic autobiography 
servos to di«pel those misapprehen.sions bo likely 
to exist, in reference to the career of any citizen 
who, like George Law, froi 
unaided by influential family or 
nexiona, without the dazzling recommendation 
of military rank or sen' ices, and never having 
held political office, should have risen to tbe 
distinction he has acquired at home and abroad. 
The name of George Law is familiar to tbe 



but partially known, and by many are misaa- 
derstood. Some regard him as a lucky nau, 
peeking fortune and finding it ; while other* 
suppose him to bo a speculator, fond of reckless 
adventures, and willing to follow any path thai 
may lead to fortune or notoriety. But there 
are thousands who have been near the scenes 
of his labors, that appreciate him for what be 
is. They know him to be a self-made man — 
strong and fertile in intellect, as he is stalwart 
in person— quick and practical in thought, us 
he hi accurate and inflexible in judgment A 
man whose sense of justice and right is as in- 
domitable ss his will— whose mind is well stored 
with nsofnl learning— who will listen to counsel, 
but never yields his convictions of duty to the 
mere opinions of others, and whose life is full 
of incidents. 




all the expirations of this life 
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Amoso that galaxy of statesmen who In 
fiuire times will be regarded m having shed 
upon the present epoch a light whose brilliancy 
will be reflected on the page* of history, few 
have occupied a more prominent position than 
Jama Buchanan, and there are still fewer who, 
without roaehing that position which is the 
highest object of an American's ambition, have 
acquired and retained so large a share of public 
confidence. A recognized leader of a great 
political party, and at this moment one of its 
most prominent candidates for the Presidency. 
Mr. Buchanan yet commands the esteem and 
the confidence of the whole community to per- 
haps a greater extent than any other public 
man in the country. To devote a lew pages of 
the magazine to a brief sketch of the lifo of 
aneh a man would be the most acceptable ser- 
vice we could render to our readers. 

James Buchanan was born on tho 23d day of 
April, 1791, near Hcrcenburg, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania. He was the son of an industri- 
ous farmer of that county, who had little to 
leave his children except a good education. 
James was his eldest son. His collegiate edu- 
cation was received at Dickinson College, where 
he graduated, In 1809. Ho selected the law as 
his profession, and studied in the office of James 
Hopkins. He soon took a prominent posi- 
tion in the profession, and It was not very long 
before be was, by common consent, ranked at Its 
bead. His political career commenced In the 
year 1814, when, at the age of twenty-three, he 
was elected to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
la which "body be soon became distinguished for 



his zealous and eloquent advocacy of the war 
in which we were then engaged with England. 
After serving two terms he returned to the 
practice of his profession. In the year 1821. 
ho was elected to Congress by a largo majority 
from the district composed of the counties of 
Lancaster, Chester and Delaware. He contin- 
ued in Congress for ten years, having been 
elected for live consecutive terms, daring which 
ho became conspicuous for his eloquence and 
ability. During the session of 1824-5 he es- 
poused the cause of Andrew Jackson, as a can- 
didate for the Presidential chair, and was a 
prominent actor in the stirring scenes of that 
eventful session. From this lime forward, he 
continued a devoted and unwavering supporter 
of General Jackson. It was during the first 
two yean of Jackson's administration that Mr. 
Buchanan served his last term in the House of 
Representatives ; but his relations of confidence 
with the President did not terminate with the 
conclusion of his term of service in the House ; 
on the contrary, they continued undiminished 
np to the moment, not only of the close of 
Jackson'B term of office, but even to the hour 
of his death. The limited space ai our com- 
mand does not permit much more than this 
brief allusion to Mr. Buchanan's career as a 
member of the House. The journals of con- 
gressional proceedings, during that time, will 
suffice to illustrate the Important position 
which he assumed and maintained. 

There is one important case, however* which, 
in justice to Mr. Buchanan, should be noticed. 
It is the trial of Judge Peck, of Missouri, before 
the Senate of the United States, on an Impeach- 
ment preferred by the House of Representatives 



against him for high misdemeanors in office. 
This celebrated case, for importance and thrilr 
ing interest, has) no parallel in the annals of 
Congress. It was introduced into the Hons* 
of Representatives, by memorial, presented by 
the Hon. John Scott, representative from Mis- 
souri, on the 8th day of December, 1826. The 
memorial was referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Daniel Webster was then 
chairman. Here the matter rested, without 
any definite action, till the session of 1828. 
On the 15th December. 1829, upon a motion 
of Mr. Mc Duffle, of South Carolina, tho memorial 
was once more referred to the judiciary commit- 
tee, now composed of Messrs. Ilucbanan, 'Wick- 
line, Storrs, Davles, of South Carolina, Boulden, 
Kllsworth and White, of Louisiana. "These 
gentlemen (in the language of the Reporter) 
" took up the subject with earnestness, and on 
the 27th of January ensuing, the chairman. Mr. 
Buchanan, moved that they be authorized to 
send for persons and papers. The motion was 
agreed to — witnesses were sent for and exam- 
ined, and on the 23d of March following, Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Storrs, of New York, were ap- 
pointed a committee to go to the bar of the Sen- 
ate and inform that body of what had been done, 
and in the name of the House of Representatives 
and the People of the United States, to impeach 
Judge Feck of high misdemeanors In office, 
and acquaint the Senate, that the House will, 
in due time, exhibit particular articles of im- 
peachment against him, and moke good the 
same." 

We have not space to detail minutely the 
proceedings in this memorable case. Suffice It 
that on the 4th of May, 1830, the Senate re- 
solved Itself into a "High Court of Impeach- 
ment," Mr. Buchanan acting as chairman of the 
managers appointed on the part of the House. 
The court was then adjourned to May 11th and 
afterward to December 13th and 20th, when the 
trial proceeded. The complaint against Judge 
Peck charged him with oppression and tyranny 
in bringing before his court, in a summary 
and arbitrary manner, a member of the bar, 
whom be accused of having commented in tho 
columns of a St. Louis journal, on one of his 
judicial opinions, which had also been pub- 
lished In a public journal — for which offense he 
punished the accused without a trial or bear- 
ing, by suspending him from practice In the 
court for eighteen months, and committing him 
to the common prison for twenty-four hours. 

For the purpose of showing the importance 
of the case under investigation, and the appre- 
ciation entertained by Mr. Buchanan of the 
valuo of the freedom of the press, we quote from 
the first and second paragraphs of his speech, 
as found In the published volume of the 
" Trial of Judge Peck," in the Congressional 
Library, p. 425: — 

"I concur (says Mr. Buchanan) with the 
gentleman who last addressed you In behalf ol 
the respondent (Mr. Wirt), that the late of the 
judiciary of the United States may, to a consid- 
erable extent, depend upon the event of this im- 
peachment I believe his position to be true, 
and it Is that characteristic of this proceeding 
which has impressed ma with the deep 
sense I feel of its great importance. If this 
High Court of Impeachment shall establish the 
claim which has been asserted by the Respoud- 
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ent in behalf of himself and all other judges, 
that they possess the power to proceed In a 
summary manner against the au thorn of all pnb- 
tioations which they may fancy or believe to 
be derogatory to their judicial dignity— if 
they may deprive such authors of their constitu- 
tional right to a trial by jury, and subject them to 
fine and imprisonment at discretion, then, in- 
deed, the judiciary will be In danger. The people 
of this country love their judiciary well, but they 
Iotc the freedom or their press still better; and if 
these two great branches of our civil policy, 
shall be placed In hostile array against each 
other by the destiion of this Senate, God only 
knowB what may be the consequences. It Is this 
consideration which has given such solemn im- 
portance to the trial In which we are engaged." 

Mr. Buchanan proceeds in the second para- 
graph of his speech, aa follows:—-' In the letter 
which Judge Peek addressed to the House of 
Representatives, in explanation of the charges 
which had been made against him by Mr. Law- 
less, be uses this strong language : — ' The lib- 
erty of the press has always been the favorite 
watchword of those who lire by ita licentious- 
ness—it has been from time Immemorial, is 
still, and ever will be, the perpetual dtcanta- 
tum on the lips of all libellers !' My colleague 
thought that this remark was a sneer at the ' lib- 
erty of the press,' and for expressing that con- 
viction he has been severely reproved by the 
Respondent's counsel. * * Be that as it 
may, I will here observe, that if the ' liberty of 
the press has always been the watchword of 
those who live by lis licentiousness,' the licen- 
tiousness of the press has always been the favor- 
ite watchword of those who are afraid of its 
liberty ! It has been the pretext used in every 
age, since the art of printing was known, by 
every tyrant who sought to demolish ita free- 
dom. Even Charles the Tenth himself, when 
he panned thorn edicts against the press whoso 
effect upon the people hurled him from his 
throne, attempted to justify his atrocious con- 
duct by abusing ita licentiousness. The coun- 
sel who last addressed yon in behalf of the 
Respondent has presented to us several figures 
of speech, for the purpose of illustrating the 
necessity of restraining this great instrument 
of our freedom. However happy and however 
eloquent these illustrations may have been, they 
night, with equal truth and propriety, have 
been applied (though that gentleman would be 
the last to apply them) to the edict of Charles 
X Figures of speech prove only the Ingenuity 
or the eloquence of the orator who uses them. 
They are always dangerous In a grave discus- 
sion, when the guilt or innocence of an accused 
person is to be established. It would be easy 
for me, in answering the gentleman, to torn his 
gainst himself, and say : Better that 
i noble vine should shoot into rank luxuri- 
than plant a canker in its root which 
would destroy the tree, or even commit it to 
the care of such a vlno-dresser as the Respond- 
ent, to lop away all its fruitful branches, and 
leave It a naked trunk." 

The result of the trial was the acquittal of 
Judge Peck, by a majority of one vote. 

Mr. Buchanan's service In the House termi- 
nated on the 4th of March, 1831. On the 4th 
of January, 1832, be was appointed, by Presi- 



During the short period he remained in that 
country, be negotiated an important commercial 
treaty with the Emperor Nicholas, which had 
baffled diplomatic skill for twenty years. 

At the session of the legislature succeeding 
his return from Europe, be was elected a Sena- 
tor in Congress, and presented bis credentials 
in the United States Senate, on the 8th of 
December, 1834 ; where he was continued, by 
the unanimous vote of the Democratic members 
of the Legislature, until the 4lh of March, 
1845. In that year ho was appointed by 
President Polk to fill the first place in his 
cabinet, a." Secretary of Stale. The best 
authority for the ability and fidelity with 
which he discharged the duties of that high 
position, is to be found in the published records 
of the country. In the Senate he occupied a 
position os the proudly recognized equal of the 
most distinguished members of that august 
body. His natural dignity of deportment, easy 
and conciliatory manners— his well-established 
reputation, unsullied by a blot or a blemish, 
secured to him not only the entire 
of the Democratic side, 

opposition, a strength and influence posseswd 
by few of the illustrious statesmen, whose bril- 
liant talents adorned the Senate of the United 
States. The Democratic party of the whole 
country then recognized James Buchanan as 
one of lis 




His successful contests In Intellectual power 
with the two greatest of living orators, Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, In the celebrated dis- 
cussions upon the " Veto power," the " M'Leod 
case," and other Important questions, embrac- 
ing the vexed one of the Tariff, In which the 
Hon. John Davis, of Massachusetts, became his 



adversary, conclusively proved 
that he was deserving of the exalted opinion, 
then entertained, of his abilities as a statesman 
and of his devotion to the principles of the party 
td which be belonged. 

The signal ability, with which Mr. Buchanan 
performed bis high and responsible duties as 
Secretary of Slate, Is exhibited on the highest 
pages of the National Record. At the close of 
Mr. Polk's Presidential term, Mr. Buchanan 
enjoyed his friendship and unlimited confidence, 
aa it existed at the commencement — and that 
confidence and friendship, mutually entertained, 
only terminated at the death of the 



But, although Mr. Buchanan was appointed 
to fill high places by Presidents Jackson and 
Polk, they were not alone in the high opinion 
entertained by the executive branch of the 
government, of his eminent abilities. His 
merits and public services were appreciated, 
and official honors offered to be conferred 
him anterior to the existence of 
trations. He was an especial favorite of Mr. 
Madison, at the close of his Presidential term. 
President Monroe, as early as 1823, offered and 
pressed upon him his acceptance, an important 
foreign mission. And afterward, in 1837, at 
the organization of his cabinet, President Van 
Buren tendered bim the appointment of Attor- 
ney-General of the United States. He respect- 
fully declined both appointments, preferring to 
serve his constituents as their representative in 
Congress, first in the house of Representatives, 
and then In 



At the close of President Polk's administra- 
tion, Mr. Buchanan retired to private life, at 
his home of " Wheatland," in Lancaster county, 
where he remained in social quiet, among his 
old friends and 
into the service of his | 
Pierce. Of bis selection as Minister to the 
Court of England, and his conduct there, ws 
will speak before closing this brief sketch of 
his public career. 

As Mr. Buchanan has been presented for the 
Presidency, by the Democratic party of Penn- 
sylvania, apparently by acclamation — with an 
enthusiasm without a parallel, it is deemed 
essential to a faithful performance of the task 
we have undertaken, that the time and ' 
in which his name was first brought before the 
public in connection with that high position, 
should be fairly stated. 

The public journals of that day will show, 
that from the time Mr. Buchanan commenced 
his senatorial career, at the session of 1834-5, 
until its close, on the 4th of March, 1845, be 
was distinguished at every public meeting and 
celebration held in Pennsylvania, as the cham- 
pion of her Democracy in the Senate of the 
United States. In the year 1840, his name was 
first prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
the Presidency. At the Lancaster County 
Democratic Convention, of September, 1842. an 
able address and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, which speak thus s— >• The Hon. James 
Buchanan, whose merits, strength in the 1 
of the people, well tried and valuable 
services, able statesmanship, true Democratic 
course and purity of character, unmistakeably 
point to him aa the prominent candidate to be 
presented to the next National Convention," etc 
On the eighth day of January, 1845, the 
Democratic party of Pennsylvania assembled 
in a State Convention at Harrisburg. Every 
county in the State had a full representation of 
delegates — and this Convention unanimously 
placed the name of James Buchanan before the 
country as the choice of the State for the Chief 
Magistracy. 

In nomination by his own State, 
for the Presidency in 1844, it 1 
ly asked why his name was not presented, and 
pressed before the National Convention at Bal- 
timore. Id January, 1844, one year after his 
nomination by the State Convention, without 
consultation with any of bis friends, he addressed 
a letter to the Democratic party of Pennsyl- 
vania, withdrawing his name from the canviua 
then warmly progressing, and urging his friends 
to recommend another candidate when they 
should assemble in the Convention, to be held 
In Harrisburg, on the ensuing fourth of March, 
for the purpose of electing delegates to the 



toral Ticket. The reasons for adopting this 
course were frankly made known to his friends ; 
and, although the existence of the cause of his 
withdrawal was acknowledged with the deepest 
regret, his conduct was approved. There were 
several candidates in the field, pressed by their 
States for a nomination. Delegates had already 
been elected by nearly one-half of the States, 
instructed to support Martin Van Buren, who 
declared that he had been defeated by fraudu- 
lent means, at the election of 1840, and whose 
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a candidate for another trial. For these and 
other reasons of a similar character, Mr. 
Buchanan yielded to the impulse* of hi» gene 
roufl nature, and relinquished the lair pros- 
pect of being President of the United States, to 
ensure, us he believed, the success of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

In consequence of the withdrawal of hbname 
from the canvas of 1844, tho Convention held 
at Harriaburjr, on the 4tb of March, eke ted 
delegates to the Baltimore Convention, instruc- 
ted to support Martin Van 
and Richard M. Johnson for Vice 

At the Democratic State Convention, held at 
Harrisburg, on the 4th of March, 1848, for the 
purpose of electing delegates to the National 
Convention, and nominating an Electoral 
Ticket Mr. Buchanan was nominated as the 
candidate of Pennsylvania for the Presidency. 
The delegates elected to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, were instructed, in the strongest terms, 
to use all fair and honorable means to secure 
his nomination by that body. General Lewie 
Cass, of Michigan, was selected, however, and 
became the candidate of the Democratic part) 
at the ensuing Presidential election. 

In 1852, Mr. Buchanan's name was again pre- 
sented lor the Presidency, by the Democracy 
Of Pennsylvania, and the tenacity with which, 



i State clang to him through forty-nine 
ballote, conclusively proves the 
strength of his hold upon their affections and 
confidence, as well as the Bdelity with which 
they discharged the trust confided to them by 
their constituent*. It is also worthy of remark 
i majority of the reliable Democra- 
3*»t their votes In that Convention 
for Mr. Buchanan, 

Since we have spoken of Mr. Buchanan as a 
Democratic leader, and have shown that, dur- 
ing his public career of over forty yeara, he hap 
adhered unswervingly to the principles and 
antic party, it is scarcely 
' for us to state that he has always ac- 
cepted the views of that party with relation to 
all great public measures and questions which 
have agitated the people of this country. In re- 
gard to those sectional controversies which, with 
more or less Intensity, have entered Into oar 
politics for so many years, Mr. Buchanan's sen- 
timents agree with those of the vast majority 
of the party to which ho belongs. His position 
is, and always has been, eminently national. 
To this fact is doubtless owing hia strength in 
the Southern States, which probably exceeds 
that of any other man. The rote, which, in 
the Convention of 1852, he received from that 
section, Is sufficiently indicative of this fact. 

Mr. llnchanan h approval and support, so far 
as they were considered to involve the princi- 
ple of non-intervention, by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the subject of slavery In the Ter- 
ritories. As he has been out of the country 
since the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and the passage of the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, we have no direct means of arriving at a 
knowledge of his opinions on those questions. 
We have collateral evidence, however, that In 
common with the mass of his party, he approves 
and supports them as an extension of the princl- 
i of 1850. An 



letter written by him In 1847, to the Democ- 
racy of Berks county, ha* been recently quoted 
to prove that he would have opposed the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise. But this is 

to Mr. Buchanan, as it would be in regard 
to the many other members of bis own party 
— Southern statesmen included — who were 
willing, In 1847-8 and 9 to waive the question 
of the constitutionality of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and extend the line to the Pacific Ocean. 
That offer was rejected and a different basis of 
settlement adopted. The Democratic party 
and the people of the South , consider the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska bill, to be only a legitimate 
and necessary consequence of the Compromise 
measures of '1850. Indeed, a recurrence to tho 
discussion on those measures In the Booth at 
that memorable period, shows that they could 

have been accepted had they not been supposed 
to embody the principle of non-intervention I 
with slavery, as applicable to all the territories i 



of the United States. That these are likewise 
Mr. Buchanan's views can be easily gathered 
from his letter of November 19th, 1850. We 
give place to the last letter written by him on 
the sectional questions, as it will more clearly 
exhibit the tendencies of his opinions, than any- 



' ' G kntlx me.v — On my arrival in this city last 
evening I received your very kind letter, wel- 
coming mo to tho metropolis of the Old Domin- 
ion, and tendering me the honor of a public 
dinner. I regret— deeply regret — that my vWt 

not enjoy the pleasure and the privilege of 
meeting you all at the festive board. Intend- 
ing merely to pass a day with my valued friend 
Judge Mason, my previous arrangements are of 
such a character that I mnst leave here to-mor- 
row, or, at the latest, on Saturday morning. 
"But whilst I cannot accept the dinner, I 
the Invitation from so 



sons, one of the proudest honors of my life. 
Your aaolent and renowned Commonwealth 
has ever been the peeuliar guardian of State 
rights, and the firm supporter of Constitutional 
liberty, of law. and of order. When, therefore, 
with her approbation any of ni- 
dation is a sure guarantee that these have 
been devoted to a righteous causa, 

" You are pleased to refer in favorable terms j 
to my recent conduct ' at home in defense of 
tho Federal Constitution and Laws.' This was 
an easy and agreeable task, because the people 
of Pennsylvania have ever been as loyal and 
faithful to too Constitution, the Union, the 
rights of the sovereign States of which it is 
composed, as the people of the ancient Domin- 
ion themselves. To have pursued a ditTerent 
course in my native State, would, there/ore, 
have been to resist the strong current of en- 
lightened publlo opinion. 

" I purposely refrain from discussing the 
original merit of the Compromise, because i 
consider It, to employ the expressive language 
of the day, as a u finality"— a fixed feet— a 
most important enactment of law, the 
or disturbance of which could do no 



good, but might produce much positive evIL 
Our noble vessel of State, freighted with the 
hopes of mankind, both for the -present and 
future generations, has passed through the 
most dangerous breakers which she has ever 
encountered, and has triumphantly ridden out 
the storm. Both those who supported the 
measures of the Compromise as just and neces- 
sary, and those who, regarding them In a dif- 
ferent light, yet acquiesce in them for the sake 
of the Union, have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion — that it must and ahull bo executed. They 
have thus, for every practical purpose, adopted 
the same platform, and have resolved to sus- 
tain it against the common enemy. Wby, 
then, should thoy wrangle aud divide und lvuttto 
their energies, not respecting the main ques- 
tion, which has already been definitely settled, 
but in regard to the process which has brought 
them, though from different directions, to the 
KAtne conclusion t Above all, why should the 
strength of the Democratic party of the coun- 
try be impaired and its ascendancy jeoparded 
for any such cause t We who believe that the 
triumph of Democratic principles is essential 
not only to the prosperity of the Union, bat 
even to the preservation of the Constitution, 
ought reciprocally to forget, and, if need be, 
to forgive the past, and cordially unite with 
our political brethren In sustaining for the 
future the good old cause of Democracy. It 
muxt be a eoiirce of deep and lasting pleasure 
to every patriotic heart that our beloved coun- 
try has so happily pawed through the late try- 
ing and dangerous crisis. The volcano has 
been extinguished, I trust, forever ; and the 
man who would apply a firebrand, at the 
present moment, to the combustible materials 
which still remain, may produce an eruption 
to overwhelm both the Constitution and tho 
Union. . 

With sentiments of high aud grateful respect, 
I remain your fellow cltisen. 

Jambs Bvcoakan. 

fliacTiis F. Tjukx, K«q,. and other (fflritlmwn 11 
On the accession of Mr. Pierce to the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Buchanan was appointed Minister 
to England. It is needlees to say that the 
selection gave general satisfaction. The Im- 
pression derived from his past diplomatic 
career, and especially from his able and bril- 
liant correspondence on the Oregon question, 
in 1845, that the honor and interests of the 
country would be safe In his hands, has been 
amply justified by the events of his miwion so 
far as they have been made public These are 
of so recent occurrence that they are familiar 
to the public, and it is therefore not necessary 
for us to recapitulate them. The Oetend Con- 
ference and the correspondence on the Central 
American question bear witness, not only to 
Mr. Buchanan's progressive Ideas, but to hia 
Fic ill as a diplomatist and negotiator. At the 
present moment he stands before the country 
us the most prominent Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, and bis nomination by the 
Cincinnati is thought extremely probable. 



Tne Bonwox Qiukron Aoxix. — The "Cleve- 
land Herald " has a private letter, in which it 
is stated that the aged and ignorant Indian wo- 
man who It has been claimed is the mother of 
Rev. Mr. Williams, and of whom proof positive 
exists that she has been tampered with and in- 
fluenced not to divulge the secret connected 
with him, has, very lately, signed a written ac- 
knowledgment that Mr. Williams is only her 
adopted son. Beside this, a letter has been 
received from 1 
autoi 
ting 

that the writer was 

from the prison to a 



•om France, from a perfectly respon- 
divlne, a friend of Mr. William*, 



Dauphin was conveyed 
barge on toe river, to be 
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TUB CASWDATHM FOR TUB PHJOUDKNCIr'. 

We receive abundant approval of the coarse 
adopted by ai to present Portraits and Bio- 
graphical sketches of the more prominent Can- 
dida ten for the Presidency. There are, how- 
ever, many difficulties encountered In the mat- 
ter each as who comes first, and which man's 

' will interest the greatest portion of our 
to. In all these preliminaries, we are 
by cireumstanoes, and not by any 
preferences of our own. As a literary and 
instructive periodical, the CsrrKD States Mao- 
axisz eschews politics; and the data of these 
biographies, and sometimes the whole sketch, is 
by the intimate friends of the gentle- 
We make this statement to 
/ seeming Inconsistency that 
may strike the reader. The friends of the vari- 
ous candidate* mast have patience— each will 



SOCIAL UTOPIA*. 



to the 

nd it cannot be 
that they have oondueod to social progress, by 
sparring society onward, preventing stagna- 
tion and retrogression, and ooasUntly directing 
tho attention of mankind to a higher destiny. 
Though never generally received, who shall say 
to what extent thuy have influenced the pro- 
gremof society? It to chiefly in thai view that 
they command OUT respect and attention, as 
infiltrating public opinion with new Ideas, sug- 
gestive of requisite reforms and ameliorations. 
True, many erf these abstraction* are caught up 
liy (he illiterate, the mountebank, the Indolent, 
and the lieenticsjs; vice and brutality are 
matured and brought fe 
parasitie fkmgJ, that blast and wither the cer- 
eals. They are as two edged swords, and while 
they out to the right and to the left, yet they 
hew out straight forward netbs which seem to 



will not be lost ; the criticism, of their authors 

abuses— the dust and cobwebs of the past, and 
their visions of tho future may Suggest many 
modifications applicable to tho moral, mental, 
and material wants of the present generation. 
We dive for pearls in the depths of the ocean, 
and descend for gold in the darksome mire J 
aud we should not disdain to i 




Tnr great and constant numerical increase 
of the followers of the Fox girls, or spiritual 
Ms— the expose of the proceedings of the Free- 
Love disciples— the recent brutal and xturtlhig 
tragedies at New Haven, and the scores of chi- 
merical phantnsy that are constantly develop- 
ing in all sections, are certainly subjects of 
more tuan pawing interest ; and to the reflect- 
ive mind present conclusive evidences that 
they are wisely ordained, that they are regu- 
larly laid down in the great programme of the 
events of the world, as part and parcel of tho 
drama of human existence, and each of then) 
acts has iW effective i>hare in the further 
development of intellectual advancement The 
understand us, and not for a^pio- 
t we would in tho slightest degree 
defend or shield tho fauatical and deluded prose- 
lytes of the womsu Wakeman ; neither would we 
advance a jot or tittle in favor of the lecheroos 
sensualists of Utah, the Rappers, the Hitlerites, 
the Shakers, the Foarlerltos, or any other spec- 
ulative idealists ; who, to propagate their the- 
ories, are antagonistic with divine or human 
law. In grave truth, thus far we have been 
enabled to steer wide of all visionary schemes 
ef the class here referred to ; still, wo think the 
position we allude to above can be, and has 
been effectually maintained. 

In every country, and in all ages of the 
world, there have been sages and poets who, 
contrasting the present with the past, have soon 
reason to anticipate for humanity a destiny as 
superior to its condition in tho time in which 
Ihey live as that was to the barbarism from 
which It had emerged ; and, embodying their 
sanguine anticipations in prophecy or philo- 
sophic Action, have idealised a state of society 
in which the evils of the past and present should 
have no existence. Those constantly reproduc- 
ing visions of the future have assumed a variety 
of forms, aceordhsg to the ciroumrtance* of time 
and locality in which they have been promul- 
gated, aod the bent of mind of the author ; some- 
; in apolitical form, as the veri- 
t; at others asso- 
ciated with some new theory of the mind ; and 
often as a new religion, or a new manifestation 
of one 



Recently a large portion of tt 
press, has teemed with extended articles, re- 
viewing the diabolical tragedies that recently 
occured in a neighboring city 5 committed 
by Illiterate parties, laboring under a reli- 
gious or fanatical phantasy. The " Herald " 
seizes the occasion, to evaporate a large Influx 
of superfloua vapor, rushing into one of its 1 
usual tirades against association, spiritualism, 
fraternity, «to. Among other theories* advanced 
are the ideas thst civilization Is retrograding 
in thii country— that wo are rapidly reaching 
the days of Salem witchcraft, and, that In future, 
to prevent like occurrences, oerUiu parties 
should bo debarred the use of the Bible. Now, 
wc half like the Utter idea, and, if the 
"Herald" and its partizaiu, can make the 
hypothesis universal, we would gladly become 
a proselyte. Still, remember the theory adopted 
•mi* be mttrtrml. Intemperance ha 
more crime and misery in our own 
during the last Ave yean, then ail the aooial 
ideologies since the days of the Ksseneo 5 there- 
fore, to commence operations, abolish the intoxi 
eating cup from all who break the laws of God 
and man by its abuse. If the theory eradicates 
this single social abuse, it will become vastly 
popular, and we have several ether evils of 
alinutrt equal importance to propose for its ex- 
tirpating influence. 

ftnpian idcus have been reproduced through 
many centuries, which faot Is regarded by some 
as a proof that the human mind revolves in a 
circle, constantly conceiving the same ideas ; 
and by others as an evidence of the correctness 
of the principle on which the Idea in based. 
The progression that has been, forbids us to 
entertain the first belief ; the second involves a 
problem which will be best solved by posterity. 
Notwithstanding their many abuses tho social 
ideologies of the present day, an evidently tho 
expression of a deeply felt want, an aspiration 
after the beautiful and the intellectual, a feel- 
ing of sympathy for human wo ; and while 
their authors, and those who adopt thesn, confine 
themselves to moral aud peaceful means of pro- 
pagating them, and do not suffer their seal to 
hem Into courses inimical to the coo- 
motives, however erroneous wsinaydeein their 
in this age, whatever good may be 



Tub WrxTOt. — The acceptable Indian 
mcr .that tarried with us In this latitude close 
on to Chrirtnw, has been succeeded by what is 
vulgarly termed, " an old-fashioned winter." 
The storm-king came forward as a stampede of 
roaring tigers, and for a time laid selge to sil 
outside. Hallway and all other means of com- 
munication were suspended — a freezing embar- 
go was laid on the malls as well as individuals 
in the course of transit, and which even now is 
scarcely more (hah removed. Our harbor and 
rivers are covered with huge cakes of floating 
ice ; navigation Is obstructed so much that each 
trip of the ferry-boats, that ply to the suburbs, 
is accompanied with peril and danger, and it 
requires the utmost skill to successfully accom- 
plish them. A whole month of rieighing is a 
novelty seldom enjoyed in New York city ; it 
would appear, however, that the owners of 
horw-fTcsh are quite equal to the emergency, 
and, notwithstanding the rich harvest already 
garnered, even at this late day, a single horse 
and cotter commands a per diem of ten dollars, 
"large establishments In proportion." The 
enrnaval has been extended from day to day, 
and It seems, that Gothamites like old " Vir- 
glnny," will " nebber tire." The . 
panics and large hotels led off; the 1 
of all the grades of * the tendoms " followed, 
the " bone aod sinew " caught up the ball, and 
now target excursions are laid aside, and 
sleighing parties, large and small, are projected 
on all rides ; many of them with the pleasing 
acco mpan iments of music, dancing, hot sup- 
pers, etc., at the various resorts within a radius 
of twenty miles : in brief theFC reasonable re- 
unions are not only the order of the day, but 
of the night, also. But while these festivities 
have been enjoyed, sad havoc has occured on 
our coasts ; many a weary voyager has been 
brought almost in sight of those from whom be 
had been long separated, yet fondly loved and 
cherished, and then suddenly hurled forward to 
" that bourne from whence no traveler returns." 
OnT noble coast pilots, those hardy craftsmen, 
who never flinch, bat are ever ready to obey 
the commands of duty and humanity, they, also, 
have been forced to contribute to the sacrifice. 
Tea, yet another winter will soon 
spring will open in all 1 
and, with the exception of the I 
tivee of the deceased, the shipwrecks on our 
coasts, and the sleigh rides in the city, will be 
of equal importance in the memory of the masses. 

» " •■■■ ' 



in the 



Okoaktzation or tub Horns. — Is It not hu- 



represcutaUves of 
twenty-five millions of free people are rmaMe 
to select a presiding officer T Lately the Hon- 
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and lectured before a highly intellectual auli- 
slavury audience, in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Now, are Um people of Tallahasse, Florid*, 
ready to invite the Honorable Charles Sumner, 



his views oa the same subject ? We pause for ft 
reply. However, the spirit here propoeed 
would lead to a speedy organization of the 
House of Representatives, 




LrmKR mon tot Oocnmtr. — 
it snowed and Mowed. How it mowed 
i and didn't blow. Poet-office unpleasant- 
How Sapwood ™ appreciated. 

i :— A winter in the 
of itl Bnt then there are 
and home-chenr, and sleigh-rides 
to enliven it. An for the latter, the real arti- 
cle is only to be had in the country. Not that 
oat-door amiwroent which goes by the name of 
deigning, whieh you have in Broadway as we 
have here, when the masses take their sleighing 
in sixpenny doeea, packed like dry good* in 
huge deigns, black with yelling, erasy met, 
raced through the streets at the highest speed 
after the most reckless driving, amid noise and 
confusion, exposed to the keen blasts, trodden 
upon by each other, 
»yoo 



sited in the lace ky 
• a hundred per cent, of 
- five of fan j but, nevertheless, all 
go in for the (port, regardless of the 
risks and follies whieh make this diversion 
among you a revel— begun In good spirit*, but 

ration. 

From my one solitary afternoon's experience 
Of slelgh-ridlng in New York, I can imagine 
what high carnival you aro now holding, if the 
snow has fallen there to one-half the depth it 
has here. Nothing short of an enlarged edition 
of the Aator Place Slots, "home one has said, 
can be^in to develop the extent of excitement 
produced by twelve inches of snow in Broad- 
way 

An altogether different article is eoonrry 
sleighing. The three feet on a level of spotless 
purity, the smooth beaten road, scarcely lean 
stained than the untrodden fields, the display 
of horses that know nothing of city drudgery, 
the stowing away of glowing cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes under a cloud of buffaloes and blank- 
ets, the turn-oat generally, combining sp*ee. 
comfort, merriment, the excitement of starting, 
the merry bells, the exhilirating atmosphere, 
the stars twinkling in far-off splendor, the ali- 
enee around — unbroken, save by the joyous 
greeting of the few who are met upon the road, 
the baying of the distant dog, the lights In the 
window of the old farm-house, where the party 
are expected, the sudden halt "square up to 
the door," the welcome, the unrobing, the fire- 
place ocenpying one entire end of the room, 
glowing with a conflagration that wooM call 
out the engines in the city ; each isa 
in the country. And such a one I wa 
three weeks ago, bo Boon aa the snow fell in suf- 
ficient quantity — an unfortunate contingency, I 
thought, for at that time there was no prospect 
of its doing 1L 

Were we ever to hare sleighing 1 That was 
the question often agitated : but as we were 
all sitting by our cosy lire-side one evening — I 
writing;, your mother knitting, father dozing, 



presently the latter, rousing himself, wont to 
the door and looked out— shutting it bri&kly, 
be returned and said in a low tone, as if 
to himself, " we shall have mow to- 
." I retired upon the announcement, 
bat confided It to my pillow, as my opinion, 
that it was a doubtful prediction j, but lol in 
the morning, sure enough, the earth lay all white 
and still under a dainty covering of ermine 
— not enough fur a winding sheet ; but some 
large flakes were still falling. 

Now, thought I, for my ride 1 there is a moon, 
and all things favorable. But it seems all the 
elements did not concur in the arrangement 
The wind, as yet, had had no voice in the mat 
ter. Tho soow fairies had it all their own way 
through the night — spreading silently and 
evenly nature's chill drapery ; but now Boreas 
must have, according to custom, the adjusting 
of her robe ; there was something now to blow 
for, and he would improve the occasion. 
Weary of chasing withered leaves to secure 
hiding places ; weary of his own piping through 
dismantled tree-tops ; tired of playing all sorts 
of mischievous pranks with all sorts of people j 
buffeting school children on their way home ; 
suatclung their caps, and dinner baikets, and 
sending them half way back, in pursuit of their 
fugitive property ; worrying Toby Becks, on 
errands, with important messages ; or wrestling 
with lady pedestrians, for the possession of 
their lightly poised bead-gear. Disgusted with 
all this, and greatly in want of variety— the 
wind had retired for some days u> sullen cares; 
to wait for something to " tan up." Now, 
however, the snow had "come down" hand- 
somely, which was just the sort of challenge be 
was waiting for ; and now for a display of skill I 
and he fell to work upon the twelve inches of 
raw material with all the wild intent for frolic 
that Metropolitans exhibit when tint quantity 
of feathery softness maces gay and bright their 
streets. And such mad work as he mode of 
It I Such " method in his madness," and such 



With surpassing taste, but eurprising disre- 
gard to economy or the benevolent uses of mow, 
he Wow it off the yard to drift it high upon the 
door stone snd against the windows ; he swept 
it clear wt of the wall, but laid it nicely and 
with precision againta the fences, no that, though 
there was no sleighing, there was an unbroken 
line of pigsny Alps guarding the roadside, fin- 
ished off with, peak, and curve, and hollow, !■ 
admirable imitation. Every mound and hillock 
war* smoothed end ioad like msuuuoth bridal 
loaves, and the old log where the ax was lying 
was transformed into a fallen pill**, and 
" sculpai,"*s » Yankee would say, with a skill 
beyond the chisel of Powers. No pains were 
spared j wherever a feathery fringe, or ourvn, 
or waving grace was needed, though the foun- 
dation often was nothing more than a dead 
shrub or decaying stump, the fantastic artist 

od embellish it. 



on — bnt interfered not ; and on the evening of 
the third day, as he went down, or rather van- 
ished from the sky— the wind subsided too, 
with a lull as if a dozen Niagaras had sudden- 
ly ceased rushing and roaring ; and when the 
stars cams out, still and cold, In the clear sky, 
they seemed to be keeping calm vigil over a 
sleeping bedlam. Greenland 1 how cold it was, 
thought The frost-king took up the scepter 
or rather pencil (for he, too, is an artist, in a 
quiet way), and such winter landscapes as he 
drew from that hoar Imagination of his : upon 
the windows of merry sleigh riders — of boys 
skating with muffled faces— of cottages thatched 
and snow covered, with their wreaths of smoko 
curling from tho chimney— of storm-beat Nor- 
wegian coasts, with vessels lying wrecked upon 
them— Moo Blanc and Mont do Glace— Lap- 
land fields— and, rare as Santa Clans, reindeer 
and sledges careering over them! A sleigh- 
ride was not to be thought of in Mich on atmos- 
phere—in -fact mint was forgotten, I took 
Instead an aerial excursion with fancy, and for 
bells, had bat I 
thoughts. 

Thus the week waned ; as an offset to it* mono- 
tony, I hoped on Saturday to got such a bundle 
of dispatches as would repay all other disap- 
pointments, and preserve a freshness and bloom 
within, though tempests and perpetual win- 
ter reigned without But, alas I not only the 
elements, but the State seemed to conspire 
against me ; I walked up to the post-office 
on tho hill, and after watting two hours (the 
" man of U*" bad had his patience tried about 
letters, or else he meant to exaggerate the 
slowness of his existence when he said, " My 
days aro po swifter than a post!") the mail 
came, but it might as well have been a female, 
for all it brought me of « fend tidings.'' The 
post mistress said that my mail (misdirected, us 
usual) had probably gone down to the 1 hollow. 

Comforting — veryl Whatever of glad or snd 
" Uncle Sam'' had for me in his budget, that 
unaccommodating relative had carried right 
past my door, and now it was too late to follow 
after, on such a long walk, over such a lonely 
road. About the same hour, though — was it t— 
that Jane Eyre started on that memorable win- 
ter walk over to Hay to deposit a letter ; and 
sitting on the stile below that unlucky (?) cause- 
way, met, face to face, her destiny. But for 
me, there was no prospect of meeting a Gy trach 
(though dogs would not be wanting) and an 
unhorsed Bochirtan ; and thus the foundation 
laid for another scene in this world's history, 
and another inimitable romance. There. was 
no such fancied inducement for a walk ; indeed, 
not certain of a tetter ; so I laid plans for 



I wi 
the 



day to the extent of a walk to the 



As noisy as hs was inoessnnt, this 
ubiquity, that "Moweth where he liateth" 
and when he listeth — also took his lime about i buried literally. Four feet depth of brood 



In tho night I was u« akened by an nnmis- 
tak cable sifting against my window, and I 
arose and looked out 1 My walk was taken 
from the next day's outgoings immediately, 
and no satisfactory exercise substituted. 

The morning showed my discretion; the 
earth this time was not only shrouded, bnt 



it, aed, for three days and nights he reigned in 
uninterrupted anarchy and freedom. The son 
looked forth at intervals upon the merriment, 
ghastly smile at the goings 



and undulating whiteness stretched far away 
to the forest j covering the fences, suppressing 
all idea of a road; and suggesting snow 

as the ouly p<*- 
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sible equipment for travel in that emergency. 
The post -office receded into remote space, and 
my letters, if I bad any there, were carried, in 
truth, " into the middle of next week." Soch a 
srtora as the cast wind let loose upon us I Tour 
father (and be is a matter-of-fact man) says 
that no such fall of enow, in so short a time, 
has be witnessed, since those which need to 
come in March on our bleak native hills, cover- 
ing the sheep in their » watched pens," obliter- 
ating the bam yard and ita mate astonished 
inhabitants, and making a "wfaited sepal- 
chrc" or mausoleum, with a chimney of that 
" dear hot — our home." Such a storm — such 
a smothering of all creation under snowy 
feathers— such muffling of cold wool about the 
face of nature— such bleak perspectives and 
such blank prospects, yon can only know by 
becoming like your humble servant, a voluntary 
exile to the country in the heart of winter ! 

So, a long Sunday U before me, and nothing 
but the magazine you sent us with any ap- 
proach to freshness about it, and to remind us 
that " life beata hi the frozen bough," , 
is ever coming. 

But I must tell you— in our famished state, 
the magazine came near being the death of us. 
I liked all the articles In it, and "Sapwood 
Saxe" I reserved and read to a circle of your 
friends and relatives, but with most disastrous 
effects. 

The commencement, a la Hiawatha, was 

thought to be a "killing" imitation, and 
as I read on, " Sapwood " was lost sight of in 
the style of song and Saxon Into which he was 
done. They all went off into various stages of 
colapee : /remained unimpaired until I reached 
the twenty-second stanza, when I, too, resigned, 
and was brought- to with with a sprinkling of 
tho same element so fatal to "Sapwood." I 
flnlihed the " legend," bat it came near fiulah- 
ing me ; as it is, I am " slowly recovering.'* 

But I must close. Perhaps you would like 
to know how we are sanitarily. With the ex- 



ception of " Sapwood," 
carred to interrupt our health. We are, as I 
■aid, " Be In portent ;'' I hope this long letter 
will And you the same. 

Heaven keep you from the post's detention 
and the " law's delay," from the " Insolence of 
office," from the dangers that beset Broadway, 
especially during the "winter carnival," from 
the perils of winter itself, from flro and frost, 
and from the fate of" Sapwood." 

Kindly, L. 
■ "I ' n 

The Eastern- Qrrsnnv. — Innumerable doves 
bearing innumerable olive branches In their 
Under beaks seem floating in the air. Paris 
Journals, or a aemi -official character, think that 
the end of the war has been attained, and that 
France might consent to a peace on the condi- 
tions proposed by the Allies since the com- 
mencement of the war. The remodelling of the 
map of Europe was by no means, say they, the 
aim of the Allies in declaring war against Rus- 
sia. A pamphlet advocating the organisation 
of a Peace Congress of Soverei gns to decide 
between the belligerents, has just been pub-j 
lisbed in Paris, and is attributed by some to 
Louis Napoleon, by others to Drooin de l'Huys 
and Count Walowski. Correspondences from 
to a certain 



speaks of the sending back, by the French, of 
the principal siege train and large quantities 
of cannon-shot to Malta and Marseilles. This 
looks as if the Allies had given up the idea of 
attacking the North of Sevastopol, at least for 
the present In the meantime, Count Ester- 
hazy has arrived at St Petersburg with his 
peace propo»itionf, which amount to the follow- 
ing s— The neutralization of the Black Sea, 
with the destruction of the Russian forts on its 
coasts, the cession of a portion of Bessarabia, 
to guarantee tho freedom of the Danube and 
the abandonment of all pretensions to a protect- 
orate over the Principalities. In the event of 
the refusal of tho Ruffian government to accede 
to these proposals (three weeks arc allowed 

will be recalled. The acceptance of these prop- 
ositions by Alexander, seems exceedingly hypo- 
thetical. Rumor, even, speaks of a letter from 
the Emperor to his royal brother of Prussia, 
which destroys any hope of an accommodation. 
It Is to be remarked that Prussia does not sus- 
tain the proposals. While France seems to be 
peacefully inclined, England pretends to be 
exceedingly ferocious, rejects the Peace Pam- 
phlet, and will only hear of a conference of 
armed powers. Ruwia replies to all this by 
fortifying every inch of Sevastopol and by 
making general preparations for carrying on 
the war. 

Much as peace is to be desired, multitudinous 
as are the rumors in circulation, and much a* 
diplomacy may plot the termination of the war, 
it seems to us far distant yel However, while 
we wait the result of the Austrian envoy's mis- 
sion wc may say to the belligerents, in their 
own interest as la that of other countries : Pat 
I 



A Mhbaok (mot tuk 1'RTXTTir.Tmx.h). — Our 
Mayor Wood seems to be a chip of an entirely 
new block. He has a most exalted idea of 
his responsibility as chief magistrate of a great 
city Jce New York. There la a vastneas of 
conception and a degree of ideality and sub- 
limity about Ms pronnnciamentos (though the 
aldermen and councilman have the bad taste 
not to read them) which amase the peruser. 
In his late me*nagc, he palnbi the future of the 
Empire City with a voluptuous imagery which 
equals the gorgeous fancy displayed in that 
delight of our juvenile dayWThe Arabian 
Nijrhts Entertainments." However, underneath 
tho flowers and jewels of his eastern style of 
composition, the serious reader sees a Napo- 
leonlo spirit insinuating itself jesuirically. 
n&d the mayor lived la the Middle Ages, be 



the monuments of the century he lived In 
He might have furnished timber for a poet, or 
a usurper. Bnt, at present, wo doubt If he can 
succeed In satisfying his ambition. We have n 
prejudice against giving too much power to 
one man, and the Honorable Fernando la eter- 
nally crying for "more." It la to be regretted 
that among his many virtues, the mayor does 
not possess that of consistency. He calls him- 
self, no doubt, a republican ; yet he argues after 
this fashion : " Good government is impossible 
without a centralisation of power." Now, if it 
lw Impossible to govern some thousands of peo- 



rily Impossible to govern states or confedera- 
tions ; therefore, Louis Napoleon acted merito- 
riously in usurping the supreme power in 
France, and whoever would do as much for us 
in the United States would bo a benefactor to 
bis country. Therefore, Mayor Wood is an 
absolutist, or be is illogical. 

Tho mayor's despotic designs are approved 
by a well known Daily ; but that classical 

►hect has never been afflicted with a plethora 

of principle or consistency. There is no need 
of going back to absolutism for good govern- 
ment ; put honest men in office and the city 
will be well governed. 

Niw Yba*'s.— Our conscience is at rest 
We have honestly fulfilled our New Tears 
duties. We have made about half a hundred 
calls, amicably swallowed about the same num- 
ber of cups of coffee and glasses of lemonade, 
and devoured about as mauy diminutive pieces 
of cake of all kind* and qualities, from the 
sake " to the humbler but 
digestible " sponge," interspersed with 
sundry almonds and odd grapea We have 
shaken about fifty hands, been shaken by the 
same in return, and have wished and been re- 
wLshed a like number of " happy New YearV 
We have renewed old friendships which had 
hung in suspense during twelve months, and 
have taken up " sundry « philopenas " which 
we are almost ashamed to confess we had Ruf- 
fe red to lie over " dishonored " sinco the First 
of January, 1855. Having thus performed our 
duties as men and citizens we feel at peace with 
all men and woman-kind, and with a feeling of 
delicious tranquility we can hope that all our 
readers have done as much, and if some of them 
have been defaulters, recommend them to make 
up for it next time. 

Tux Swtoish Ai.ija.vck — A treaty has been 
entered into between the Allied Powers and 
the Swedish government by which the latter 
binds itself not to cede any portion of Its ter- 
ritory to Russia, without previously consulting 
the English and French governments. It seems 
that Sweden has not bound herself to take the 
field against her colossal neighbor, though 
report speaks about a secret clause, which is to 
be concealed from ears not diplomatic. If 
Sweden takes up arms for the alliance, she will 
make the most fatal mistake a government in 
her position could commit She Is too near 
the den of the Russian Bear to be safe from 
his paw if she vexes him. Should he take it 
into his head to give her a squeeze, some time 
depend too much on the 



their present friends by that time, or they may 
save them as they have saved others, aod poor 
Sweden may cry from the bottom of her heart : 
" Preserve me from my friends," 

1..SJ. i . 

Bmcrs or tbr Cou> Wkathke. — The stiff- 
ness of style observable of late in the articles 
of some of our New York dailies, is attributed 
by some persons to intense cold, which it sei'ms 
bas frozen up their ideas. Though we cannot 
give any opinion with regard to the cauee, we 
can testify to the effect If the above hypothe- 
sis be a tree one, bow ardently their sab- 
will pray for a thaw! 
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Baft mi Kktuorodubt. — The Racrameat of 
Baptism baa been lately administered nt 
Antwerp, by the Cardinal Archbishop of Ma- 
linea, to a steamboat destined to run between 
Antwerp tod New York. Hb Eminence was 
assisted by a great number of clergymen, and 
no wonder, considering the site of the interest- 
ing twptued. We suppose it wm out old friend 

•at* occasion. Whether hJZId ^nra^t 
doabtAxl, tor hie Pagan antecedents are well 
known. The " Belgique " (that is tbo name of 
the Christian steamer) being thus free from 
original iln. which must lie exceedingly heavy 
on some of oar heretic boats, will, no doubt, 
rnaka an extraordinary passage. The owners 
will, of a surety, be epared the expense of 
their property ; the cardinal's blcae- 
give them sufficient assurance. 



Ooonr wb nor Blush I— A curious calcu- 
lator makes the estimate that If the food which 
the population of the United States would 
wast* in sixty years were placed in wagons, 
each homo and wagon occupying two rods, 
they would form two hundred and eighty cir- 
cles, encompu«ing the globe I 



Thi HanEUJAjr Contbovsmt. — The "chief' 
question which agitates certain of oar politi- 
cians, at present, Ie the nativity of the Head of 
onr Police Force. We hare no idea when this 
momentous point will be decided, but we would 
cite for the guidance of thorn who may be 
called upon to give a decision, a point of very 
common law which states, that tho fact that a 
wan is born in a stable cannot be received as 
proof of his being a horse. There never was 
i time since seven cities disputed the 
of being Homer's birth-place. Chief 
1 is decidedly a H big 



Attikjjuk Arwtocract. — Some of oar Boston 
i are exceedingly aristoratic in their 
for such enlightened republicans as they 
are generally supposed to be. They are above 
amusing themselves like common mortals and 
will not go to the theaters on the same night" 
the vulgar herd are wont to throng those 
places of amusement. This exquisite portion 
i society will not allow a plain man to 



the wind and their gentility. To satisfy this 
caprice the manager of the Boston theater has 
been Induced to set apart an evening called the 
" Fashionable Night " for tho reception of the 
exclusive*. We hope tho mass of tho public 
will punish the management by giving them a 
"beggarly account of empty boxes" every 
other evening daring the week. After all, our 
Upper Ten fonts are more modest than their 
highly scented brothers and sisters of the 
Modern Athens. 



v jums.— We know that the 

p of their culinary realm. We would 
i beg them to excuse us for introducing 
to their notice a description of cake with which 
we have been lately made acquainted by n 
friend who is as well versed in the curiosities 
of cookery as in those of literature. It is 
■imply the common pancake, but kneaded with 
•maw. Our friend states that the snow commu- 
nicates to the floor a peculiar taste and a 
delightful crispness and lightness. We have 
not had the pleasure of tasting the delicacy in 
question, but we would recommend our lady 
friends to try the experiment and let ns know 
how it succeeds. There's snow enough now to I 
make a "tow "of -them cakes." 



Cumca Bswas* I — " Comparisons are odori- 
ferous," says tho esteemed Mrs. Mallaprop 
slightly altering the maxim from the original 
text. They are, moreover, exceeding expensi vc 
when a lady is the object of them. A Parisian 
critic has been lately condemned to pay 600 
francs fine, with 2,000 damages, to publish the 
t in his own paper, and to pay the 
it in three other journals, 
for having compared an actress of one of the 
Paris theaters to a "nolL" We recommend 
our confreres throughout tho Union to reflect 
upon this met, and to no- very careful in the 
choice of terms, when a lady 's in the case. 
What 'sin a name? Had the lady in question 
been likened onto a " statue" she would, no 

doubt have felt nattercd-bu"t a "doll!" Well, 
well, such is woman I 



As Aheiuca-V Oitkra.— The Managers of the 
Academy of Music have accepted an opera, tho 
subject of which is taken from Cooper's beau 
tiful novel, " The Spy." The music has been 
composed by Signer Arditl, the well-khown cktf 
d'vrchntrt, aud the libretto is from the pen of 
Signor Mannetta, a gentleman of much poeti- 
cal talent, and one of the Italian patriots of '48. 
We hope the composer and the poet will be 
equal to their task. The subject furnished a 
wide field for their talents. The character of 
Harvey Birch is one of the most noble, yet 
touching creations of the great American 
novelist's genius. A skillful composer can 
make him the organ of much sadly beautiful 
melody. We do not know when the opera will 
be represented, but we hope it may bo as 
speedily as possible. We are anxious to 
nee bow our old friends, u Captain Jack Law- 
ion," the slashing Virginian, and his beautiful 
follower, "Mrs. Elizabeth O'Flanagan" will 
look in an Italian 



Psm» Away 




A Poet Passbu A war .—Most people are well 
aware that poverty generally reigns in Parnas- 
sua Sogers, the English poet, who has ju»t 
been gathered to his fathers, was an exception 
to the rule. He died immensely rich, and was 
nearly a century old. Wealth and longevity, 
alas! rarely foil to the children or the Muses. 
Rogers was no niggard, and his literary 
and artistic brothers were ever welcome 
at his hospitable board. His only enemies 
were a few silly or vainglorious people, 
whom his keen and polished wit wounded in 
their most vulnerable point — their self-esteem. 
Some tried to brand him as a cynic, and to 

what man that ever distinguished himself by 
his talents, taste, or critical judgment, was 
without a crowd of petty snarlcra at his heels T 
IVace to the ashes of the author of the " Plea- 
sures of Memory." To recall bis remembrance 
will ever be one of tho greatest pleasures of 



A Literary Mahiuags. — The well known 
"Fanny Fern" has not been deterred by the 
experience of a former marriage from enter- 
ing a second time into a solemn engagement to 
love, honor and obey a literary gentleman, 
who has earned a certain degree of notoriety 
by conferring on tho public an interesting bio- 
graphy of oar New Turk journalist and phi- 
lanthropist, Horace Greeley. We wish the 
interesting authoress of " Ruth Hall " all 
peace and happiness and a plentiful crop of 
young Ferns. 

m~+.~. 

R ac bi x. — MUe. Rachel is " laid up " for the 
winter in Havana. Her health is stated to be 
so delicate as to preclude the possibility of her 

donning the toga for four Or five months to 

agrees with the renowned Raphael, happily sir- 
named Felix. Judging from former experience, 
we should say that it was likely to have a bad 
effect on bis constitution No matter where 
MUe. Rachel may go on this continent sbe will 
not be likely to meet with the success sbe did 
in New York. Had the other cities followed 
the example of the Metropolis, the worthy 
Raphael would now have in his pocket that 
little million he was looking for. But they 
didn't, and no doubt he thinks it a great pity. 
Some people are of opinion that an affection of 
the (money) chest is the disease from which the 
great artiste is suffering and that it had Its 
origin In a cold caught at the New York Aca- 
demy of Music, from the vastneee of the bouse 
and I 



of Civilization— The 
confirmed pessimist must now confess that hu- 
manity is marching at rapid strides toward 
perfection. Philanthropists swarm in the 
present age ; they are even more numerous 
than biographers. Institutions have long been 
in existence for the purpose of affording indi- 
viduals of limited means a chance of obtaining 
for the small sum of a dollar, magnificent 
houses and forms worth extraordinary sums, or 
fart horses of fabulous speed. But some en- 
lightened humanitarians have divined that an 
agreeable companion is the brightest ornament 
of a house, and far a greater necessity than fast 
even should they go their mile inside of 
2.40. Impressed with this benevolent idea, 
they have projected a lottery in which tho first 
prize is a highly respectable marriagable gen. 
tlemen, sound in wind and limb, having all his 
teeth, without a single grey hair, who can read 
without his spectacle* and who Is worth fifty 
thousand dollars. The second prize Is a young 
lady of great beauty and accomplishments, of 
irreproachable reputation capable of playing 
tbo piano aud making buckwheat cakes, and 
worth twenty-five thousand almighties. Should 
the husband fall to a gentleman, and the wife 
to a lady, how will the matter be arranged ? 




jection to change the human part of their 
prises, bat we don't think they would agree 

about changing the fifty thousand for the 
twenty five thousand dollars. However the 
question may be settled, we hope somebody 
may win them, and then, we have no doubt 
but that somebody will wish he or at 
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Kails Taken. — Oar friends, the Turks, have 
got " Uken in " on a grand scale at Kara, and 
there Is every probability of their being prop- 
erly " dona for." The protection afforded by 
the Altiea to tbeir pnUya ia of rather a curious 
description ; they have left them to shift for 
tbenkneWex in that in»tancc, and tho poor fel- 
lows made but a poor shift of it. Sixteen thou- 
sand prisoners, including nine pachas, each 
adorned with three tail*, making a total ol 
twenty -seven, hare fallen into the Russian nets. 
One ia easily caught when one baa so many 
appendages. Perhaps the Allies want to have 
the Turks used up, that there may be leas diffi- 
culty about dividing the spoils hereafter. It 
may not be so, but it looks very like it. 

Delight or Milit utr Line — We request all 
those who an dazzled by the false glare of 
military glory to meditate on tho following 
fact The American storetbip" Supply,'' under 
the command of Captain Porter, arrived lately 
at Constantinople, having on board a number 
of camels presented lo the United State* by the 
Hey of Tunis. Two of those animals. In con- 
sequence of protracted confinement became so 
diseased with itch that it was determined to 
get rid of them as soon as possible. A pur- 
chaser, at but, presented himself in the shape 
of a Greek butcher, who bought them at $16 
a-pleoe for the purpose of making— what think 
you !— sausages for the French army I What 
Is glory f Getting half frozen in the Crimea, 
and then shot by the Russians, or poisoned by 
eating camel sausages I After having read the 
above, we defy tho most enthusiastic admirer 
of camp life to sing 

'■Thsn'i not » trod* a ruin', 
Worth th» •hmria', 
Or Dm kaovla', 
Lik» that from glory growta' 

For a boost sogw boy. 

m t , . 

TUB LADUHISU P1I1LOIOPUEB. 

Om Democrit~*s-, as Is to be expected of hi* 
jolly nature, goes In for all the jolry holidays, 
St Valentine's day Is jn.it now the themo of his 
thought, and the rising star of hi* anticipations. 
Of course, be expects stunning declarations 
from several of the fair, but ho hopes be may 
survive thrm. Dwelling as does the delightful 
theme in all bis thoughts, it Is not surprising 
that be should give it a pictured shape. •■ Mr. 
Editor," says he, one morning, " I've jest bean 
sendln' my eye In a One phronzy rollln' down 
the long vlster of the comln' fortnight, and I 
seed a seedy ehap enjoyin' such a glorious 
happy at a small expense, that I drawod It out 
into these here ill-luster-uUons." 




Mr. Adelbert Trickenbetms, hoving indulged 
in Spiritualities and Realities, tries Idealities, 



which aren't down un the bill of lure, and don't 
coat notour. Ho dreamed that be received a 




magnificent valentine, per charming little boy, 
from the adorable object of his affections — the 
dear gfrl he has so long loved in vain — his be- 
loved Catorina, whose father hod threatened 
to MM eel him to kingdom come, if be ever 
ketohed him lookin' at Catarina again. In tho 
delight with which his darlln' ducky thrills 
him, he gives the boy an eagle, and reads the 




missive. He orders his carriage and forty foot- 
men, and flies to the arms of his loved one — at 
home. lie declares his passion, and is ac- 
cepted. Former cruel papa is radiant with 
happiness, and 




and after handing over her dowry, blesses them. 
Cullud pussun calls out : " Carridge is waltin'." 



The bappy Trickf ubean* then frantically shakes 
hands all round, turns a summerset into the anna 
of hit molhcr-iitrlaw, when be is politely in- 




formed by red-headed waiter, that "we don't 
allow snorin' here," and wants a ahiUin' for 
them oysters be had. Rr.ii.rrr — would like to 
borrow that amount from that sweet little boy 
in bis dream to whom be gavo the eagle. 



Dcmocritus has a correspondent 1 At this 
rate we shall soon be obliged to divide our 
editorial chair with him. He it certainly crowd* 
Ing our editorial dignity rather closely. How- 
ever, his correspondent appears to have scene 
of the "critical insight" himself, concerning 
which be compliments Dcmocritus ; at witness 
the following : — 

Dear DEMocmnrs • — You seem to have a 
critical insight Into several things, and espe- 
cially the way in which things are said In the 
newspapers. I wish to help you show up a 
high and mighty instance of loose writing. I 
read the following in the " Tribune " this morn- 
ing, in its " item " on ■ Liqulfactioa " J— 

<> tuaj of Ow ■ a w s s sj an ysswoay Marty taa 
p*sa*l>l* fee CrantW. If tbt th»w cuntinuM to-4oy, 
Uuy wltl bo quit* so." 

Luckily I observed the announcement in 
time, and immediately countermanded my or- 
der to bare my " aulJ mare Maggiu " broujjht 
out for a short bender on the last remains of 
the late snow storm, and ordered black '• Pete " 
put Into the harness instead. I also directed 
'• Fanny," my pet greyhound, to be kept care- 
fully in doors till the crossings should become 
•' passable for females." 

Or is It possible that when the "Tribune " 
says "females." it means wemmf I thought 
that stately journal prided itself on tho science 
of its rhetoric and the precision of its word 
choosing. I have understood, too, that It made 
some pretensions to a high .and special charac- 
ter for chivalry, or at least for gallantry, in its 
devotion to woman and the advocacy of her 
rights ; but here it mixes her up so Indlscrimi- 
nntelv with tho feminine half of all creation, 
that I am put Into a nervotw flutter altout the 
safety of my pet animals. The " Tribune " 
should not be permitted to escape under I h - 
excuse of hurry in writing for a daily journal. 
The spirit ought not to exist that would tor 
an instant permit so brutal a confusion of terms. 
Any delicacy of sentiment would forever pre- 
vent a writer, or for that matter a speaker, or 
a conversationist in any circle, from an exhibi- 
tion of taste so Inelegant. 

x ours, etc, CtJDOEL. 

Democritns thinks the exceptions of his) 
friend " Cudgel " well taken, and proposes to 
send tho ■ Tribune " man tho book called " 600 
Mistakes, of Daily Occurrence in Speaking and 
Writing, Corrected." 

Aa I wik'd by myarlt, I Utt'd to my tost, 

Aral myartr It ssM unto no, 
" ftw << lhy<alf, tshv cm™ of IbyoaV, 

For Nobody cans lor U»a." 
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AMERICAH8 SHALL KILE AMERICA. 

This is a declaration to which ei erj true 
heart responds. It is not that Amer- 
to rule America ; nor that Ameri- 
can* thould rule America ; nor that American* 
mnm to rule America. But the earnest declar- 
ation and the indomitable purpose is, that 
"AmcricanB SHALL rule America." 

That question was settled by our noble fa- 
thers, the patriots of '76, over obstacles infi- 
nitely mor 
posterity can ever 
of tholr own make. When they were but a 
handful of people, not three millions, not twice 
as many as we now have in the country west 
of the Mississippi which we have since bought 
of the Spaniards and Mexicans— at that dark 
hour, without a name or a standing among na- 
tions, or a pledge of support from any quarter, 
iu iii while a well-appointed army held every 
fortified place on the continent — then, on the 
4th of July, those republican heroes met at 
Independence Hull, and solemnly resolved, 
with a. will which was impossible to be over- 
borne, that Amkbicajw bhau. jxim America. 
And they did it, too. 

Againot that resolve, the arts of British di- 
plomacy, the seductions of British gold, and 
the prowess of British troops, were alike uua- 

vat a decree | 



though enunciated by man, it wn° 
enacted by Destiny, and It wa* 
Irresistible and irreversible. 

"Americans shall rule America » 
was the hidden meaning of brave 
Ethan Allen, when he summoned 
the garrison of Old Ticondcroga 
to rurrender, " in the name of 
the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress." It was the determined 
purpose or Montgomery when he marched 
against Quebec, anil of Do KalH, and l'uhvki. 
and stern old Baron Steuben, and generous 
Lord Stirling, and chivalric La Fayette, 
and a host of gallant souls who perished or 
sacrificed their lives to effectuate this grand 
>lve. And the men who stood shoulder to 
in that struggle, were all good 
and true Americans, were they not? Did 
Washington know any difference in his military 
family between Hamilton and Humphreys, be- 
cause the former was born in the West Indies I 
Or had Jefferson or Madison any less regard for 
the incorruptible Gallatin, because ho wasboru 
In Switzerland. 

"Americans shall rule America." So we all 
say, and so we all mean. But who arc Ameri- 
cans, such as we mean shall rule America, but 
those who have American hearts? Were the 
Cow-boys Americans? Was Arnold an Ameri- 
can? Were those natives of the colonies, who 
always made haste to enrol themselves as loyal 
subjects of King George, and to swear allegi- 
ance to the Crown of England, whenever n 
British force approached, in order to serve their 
own selfish interests— were they Americans' 
And were those born in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, or France, who served through the war, 
who bled at Bunker Hill, helped to take Bur- 
goyne, retreated through the Jerseys, camped 
at Valley Forge, and triumphed at Yorktown— 
were they foreigners, alien a, strangers, who had 
no right to rule in America? Where is the 



pride at the Uire remembrance of those 
In the feeling that their deed* are the glory of 
the American name? They said wa,- they 
t to establish a principle, tbey lived to 
give vitality to a scntimont, which burned < 
meully in their own bosoms, and which has now 
become so inwrought into the national life as 
to constitute the leading and essential portion 
of the national character— that "Amuucaa 
shall rule America.*' 
then, long after the Revolution, when 
a misguided patriotism — sincere but narrow- 
minded — sought to stigmatize and drive off the 
men of European birth, who would come and 
help us clear up the forests, and increase our 
resources of learning and art, and mechanical 
skill, by the odious " Allen Act," which placed 

they were enemies because foreign-born, the 
American people rose In their political majes- 
ty, and put forward the illustrious Jefferson, 
the true Representative American Man, to de- 
clare the grand American doctrine, that our 
country was, and should always he, " the asylum 
of the oppressed of all nations." And that, 
solemn pledge was ratified by the hurras of the 
whole nation. They are welcome tocomctoour 
Hhorcs, if they will submit to our laws, and to 
eat the bread tbey can earn. And if they bring 
with them, or if we can give tbeni as tbey miu- 
hkaht, they shall be 
taken all one as if tbey 1 
rican-ljom. Such I 
institutions, that we hold ourselves able to 
Americana* every man, with the soul of a man, 
who deliberately casta in his lot with us, and 
swears allegiance to our Constitution. 
The war of ISIS was waged for the specific 



right to make American* of all who would put 
on American hearts, no matter in what clime 
nor under what ulleglcnce they were born. To 
a tain (hut doctrine, we threw down the 
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world, end the only nation at that time capa- 
ble of doing us serious Injury in war. And in 
that solemn trial by battle, with the civilized 
world for spectators, we woo the cause, and the 
nations applauded the victor who successfully 
maintained the gage that every man is an 
American who has an American heart. Tlic 
bra re Captain In graham , in the " Levant," bad 
only to name this doctrine in the bearing of 
Austrian despotism, to mako the shackles fall 
from Martin Koszta. 

How, then, «iy some among us, that the 
plastic force of oar institutions has lost its vir- 
tue, and is no longer to be relied on to Ameri- 

and cast In their lot with us, for 
themselves and their children to share oar bar- 
dens and our destiny. The very thought is un- 
worthy of American bosoms. It savors of a 
foreign origin. It is a cowardly fear, which was 
first propagated by men whoee father* were not 
at Bunker Hill or Yorktown, and whose false 



ization- just laws, equal rights, a free 
open Bible, common schools, and land at ten 
shillings an acre — are to be fully relied on, as 
abundantly sufficient, if faithfully employed, to 
make true American citizens of the great mam 
of those who come; while our law* possess 
ample strength to cautrol the rest and keep 
tliem in order until wc oaa certainly Amcrl- 



wonld not believe in this plastic power of 
Americanization. And their clamor, aggra- 
vated by political disappointments, and embit- I 
tared by religious bigotry, has at length blown 
itself up to a great popular terror — as if the 
of any possible number of foreign 
he operative energy 
of the American principle, 'that "Americans 
rale America." And so, instead of reinforcing 
this American principle, by a more vigorous 
application of all the measures which go to 
Amoricanizo the hearts of those who come 
among us, they would drop every modifying 



rloan people to adopt and entertain the strange 
and abhorrent Idea, that every man who had 
not his birth on oar soil, is, or is to be made, 
of course an enemy to our institutions. If such 
a thing were possible, it would Justify Its own 
, by producing the very evil it prophe- 



5. That justice and kindness, argument and 
intelligence, and the earliert possible admis- 
sion to the conscious responsibilities of citizen 
ship, are the only sore means of giving efficacy 
to the plastic appliances referred to, and are 
in every point of view better and safer than the 
opposite coarse. 

That such is the only rational view of the 
subject, appears too plain for argument. The 
very statement of it is conclusive. And this is 
a sufficient warrant for the confident assurance 
that such will be the sober and speedy decision 
of the great body of the American people. It 
is impossible that they should madly denation- 
alise themselves, by abandoning the fundamen- 
tal idea which makes them Americans, in order 
to Denationalize the millions of foreign-born 
people who are to come among us in the pass- 



But It cannot be done. There may be a 
transient excitement produced, sufficient to do 
a great deal of hfirm, and caupealarge amount 
of nnhapplnes*. But " the sober second thought 
of the people, always wise and always efficient," 
will soon prevail, and bring all things right 
again. And when calm reason shall resume 
her power, the common sense of the nation will 
soon settle these several points. 

I. That one of the most urgent needs of the 
nation, considered with reference to the future 
centuries of its history, Is the speedy comple- 
tion of out r-.nv States, first, as to their physi- 
cal preparation • <\nd, secondly, as to 



1 That It Is utterly Impracticable for Ameri- 
cans to complete tn<: physical preparation of 
the new States, without the help of some mil- 
lions of laborers brought from other lands. 

3. That these immigrants must remain among 
us, either in the capacity of subject aliens and 
Helots and enemies, or be Americanized, and 
thus assimilated as a constituent part of the 
nation, by the plastic force of oar free Institu- 
tion*— conatituting in one case u source of na- 
tional weakness and peril, and in the other an 
element of national strength and greatness. 

4. That the plastic instrumentalities which 



w. bavs to 



We cannot do without these people. They 
bring us many things which we could produce, 
or which we could grow to, or which we could 
do very well without. But their labor we can- 
not possibly do without. Look around and see 
how dependent we are. Who dig oar canals 
and construct our railroads? Who build our 
cities and towns? Whence come the oprra- 
tircs in oar mines and factories ? Go even to 
the rural districts and inquire of the farmers 
where they get their laborers. Thirty years 
ago there were plenty of native laborers for 
oar agricultural necessities. Ai=k what has be- 
come of them, and you will find that they have 
gone to the West and have farms of their own, 
or that they now fill stations of more credit 
and responsibility than that of day-labori r-sjr 
that they hare passed off the stage, while their 
children, under the influence of our free school", 
have qualified themselves to direct the labor of 
others, or to serve their generation in more 
Intellectual employments. You can hardly 
find a place in the older States, to which this 
description is not applicable. 

And the same is equally true of our largo 
towns, both in respect to oat-door and in-door 
service. A distinguished clergyman in one of oar 
eastern cities preached to his congregation not 
long ago, on the duties which the Bible enjoins 
toward strangers, illustrating his doctrine by 
ample references both to the Old Testament 
and the New. To give force to his remarks, 
and bring the subject home to the experi- 
ence of his hearers, he put a case : — Suppose, 
said he, that by some some mysterious dispen- 
sation of Provtdenoe it should come to pass 
to-night, that every single person of foreign 
birth should be withdrawn from this town in 
one night, so that when we awake to-morrow 
morning, there should not be one man, nor one 
woman, nor one child, but our own native-born 
people I My hearers, do you not see that the 
whole machinery of society almost would come 
to a stand still? The great majority of us 
have to go to our dall 



ments without our breakfast, so entirely have 
we become dependent on the services of for- 
eigners. And have we no duties to perfor m to 
those who so e ss e ntially help as to live ? Do 
we owe nothing, not even justice or kindness, 
to those whose willing labor Is so necessary 
to as? And does not the merest regard for 
oar own welfare and the safety of the commu- 
nity teach us bow important it is that we do 
all in our power to Americanire these people, 
and make them conscious that they are them- 
selves a part of the community, and hare a 
common Interest with us all in its peace and 
prosperity? 

It is true that the citizens of foreign birth 
are apt to be lacking in public spirit, and In 
that readiness to promote social progress, 
which are supposed to characterize the body of 
Americans. But it is equally true that multi- 
tudes of American born are equally mean, sel- 
flih, and opposed to all measures of improve- 
ment And it la true, also, that many of the 
most magnificent schemes, and a large share of 
the most princely endowments in the country, 
bare come from foreigners. Where was the 
man born who gave half-a-million in British 
gold to found the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington ? Stephen G Irani wu a foreigner, 
and to was John Jacob Airtor, and so was 



for the rest, we should bear with them, and 
allow a generation or two of American col- 
tore to pass over them before realizing the 
finest fruits. They are human, and it is there- 
fore impossible they should permanently with- 
stand the silent influences of the 

It has been complained of that our foreign- 
born citizens are over fond of mingling In oar 
party politics, and. especially that they are apt 
to be most eapt-r and often unscrupulous office 
seekers. Bat it should be borne In mind that, 
in their own country, the holding of office is a 
step of social elevation, and that an advance 
of rank is the ruling passion of society in those 
countries, among all classes of people, from the 
highert to the lowest : and we cannot reason- 
ably expect that a mere voyage across the 
Atlantic should eradicate what has been In- 
wrought into their nature. In time we may 
be sure that they and their child 

most of their fellow-citizens who are native- 
born I Nor is it at all Strang* that men who 
never exercised a particle of political power, 
should be somewhat intoxicated at first with 
the idea that their votes are able to 



of the United 
States. Let time and experience do their work, 
and they will learn, if let alone, how little 
personal advantage 1« gained from voting, and 
then they may become as indifferent as others. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that they are 
but a small minority among our people, and 
It Is therefore utterly impossible for them 
to elect any man to office by themselves, and 
that they can ODly exert a controlling power in 
elections by casting their votes so as to turn 
the scale between two nearly balanced parties 
of native citizens. And it Is not reasonable to 
suppose that any great public danger will be 
by erne, 
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of the scale between twojMrtlca. And it ma; 
be a good thing to hare some questions palpa- 
bly decided by tbe foreign-born rote, in order 
to teach oar people the folly of their *enee- 
Imi diriaiona into parties between which there 
la no difference that can be stated in words. 
And it is plain, that if ever the foreign-born 
voters become cither arrogant or overbearing 
to a degree that can attract attention, the 
only to lay add* their own 
nd unite to teach the in- 
to know and keep their place. We 
haro already seen, in the experience of the 
last two or three years, how easily this is done, 
by just laying aside old party divisions which 
have lost their value, if they ever had any. 

priests, or fails to clear himself from the sus- 
picion of being untrue to the principle, that 
" Americans rule America?" 

If it be admitted that many who come from 
Roman Catholic countries, are too much under 
the influence of their priests, and that these 
have sometimes shown a readiness to interfere 
In politics in an offensive manner, the question 
arises as to the best method of dissolving these 
fetters of bondage to the priests — whether by 
giving away to prejudice and pursuing a course 
of exclusivene** which will drive them to the 
priests as their only friends, and thus bind them 
in close thraldom ; or by an open and just and 
liberal treatment, teach them to honor their 
own manhood, and make them feel that where 
all are equal neighbors, each one can take care 
of himself without help from the priest De- 
pend upon It, if the parents And themselves 
treated with kindness and respect, no power of 
tbe priest will Indnce them to take their child- 
ren oat of the public school, nor compel the 
father to vote blindfold against the public 
good. 

, there is always a right way and a 
- things, and the right way 
la aiwaya the best way in the long run. And 
we think we have shown what is the best way 
of carrying out the great purpose, of 1776, that 



CULTIVATED CRTTBX.TT. 

We are taught to look upon Education as one 
of the greatest blessings which can be bestowed 
upon man. Universal cultivation is proclaimed 
by the philanthropist as the panacea for all the 
Ills of the social body. The believers in hu- 
man perfectibility unceasingly repeat, that be- 
fore the lamp of Knowledge will shrink away 
Vice nod Crime, children of Ignorance, con- 
ceived In Darkness. They show us the Genius 
of the Future, a book her only weapon, tear- 
ing down the barbarous Gibbet and driving 
from the regenerated world the Demon of War, 
while the rusted sword, that has dropped from 
bis blood-stained hand, is remolded by busy 
Industry Into tbe peaceful plough-share. 

It la a glorious perspective, 
belief. It ill sublime hope to 
souls rush, as the religionist, disgusted with 
the littleness of earthly things, craves after im- 
mortality. But, alas ! History frowns upon it. 

i stands inexorably against It. 




spare bloodshed," cried they. " Let us choose 
three from each army to decide oar fate." 
Centuries on centuries have since disappeared 
in the tomb of Time, each bequeathing to la- 
the experience of its hundred 
The infant has become a Colossus ; Its 
head is in tbe clouds and the earth is its pedes- 
tal. Yet what has it brought us to! The 
Paixhan gun and the thousands on thousand* 
which have perished In the trenches of Se- 
vastopol I 

Optimists aeem to forget what humanity Is, 
when they show us their glorious tableaux of 
the coming Age of Gold. They forget that 
man is but the summary of the rest of the ani- 
mal creation, distinguished by the faculty of 
reason to a limited degree. We find united in 
him the bravery of the lion, the craftiness of 
the fox, the cruelty of the tiger, the docility 
and fidelity of the dog, the untameable ferocity 
of the hyena. There are beings who hide 
within the human form, with which a caprice of 
Nature seems to have clothed them, a thirst of 
blood stronger and fiercer than ever moved the 
most terrible tenant of the forest or the jungle. 
The knowledge bestowed on those monsters in 
the hope of hnmanizing them, is employed to 
elaborate the means of satisfying their savage 
appetites. Nature is more powerful than Edu- 
cation. The tiger may be trained to obey his 
master, like the dog ; it seems as if the old in- 
stincts of his nature were dead within him ; an 
occasional glare of his fierce eye alone betrays 
him, until at length, when all think him thor- 
oughly tamed, he jumps upon his keeper and 
tears him to pieces. 

Tho upas-tree, as well as the oak, takes the 
bent that is given to the twig, but however 
gracefully cultivation may have festooned its 
branches, Death sits beneath its shade. The 
rose blooms and the vine bangs forth lis luscious 
presents on the side of the volcano, and the 
pretty peasant smile* on them from tho cottage 
door, but beneath the row and the vine Is hid 

may, at any moment, pour forth its deadly 
flood, and bury In its fiery wave the cottage 
and the peasant, the vine and the rose I 
There is within 




his increased 
for destroying his fellows, 
for him the bow and arrow into the Minnie rifle, 
the Catapults and the battering ram' into the 
Lancaster gun. Science has served him to rear 
tho Guillotine, and to imagine the 



i will, no doubt, have 

taught man to destroy whole regiments at a 
single blow. The dream of Nero may be real- 
ised : have we not heard reformers advocate 
the application of steam to the guillotine ? 

The criminal history of tho United States 
shows no few instances of crimes of the most 

hymen on 




steal i ** Let as 



tion could bestow. Enumeration would be use- 
less. The city of New York has, however, 
quit* recently, added another proof to tho 
many, that neither scientific accomplishments 

of some man. The outrage 
to relate was on* of the 




most cold-blooded pieces of ferocity that ever 
disgraced a civilised community. The perpe- 
trator was a man of wealth, an engineer of con- 
siderable scientific knowledge. The result of 
his talents, his leisure and his wealth was a 
" man-trap *' for the catching of thieves I 

This " man-trap " consisted of a small plat- 
form by stepping on which the unfortunate vic- 
tim set In motion a plank, twenty feet long, to 
which was attached an Immense tobacco-cutter 
weighing sixteen pounds. Imagine the cool 
raid set this awful trap for hu- 
gainc several nights in succession, and 
after having slept soundly during the night, 
walk down in the morning, before breakfast, in 
dressing gown and embroidered slippers, to see 
if tbe fearful machine had made morsels of a 
human being? 

It was night 
of the man of science. The trap was set ; bat 
the inventor almost despaired of an opportunity 
to test its efficacy, for It had already been set 
two or three nights without success. He had 
ceased to dream of his terrible toy. Suddenly 
a loud noise is heard. The man of science 
rushes to tbe garden where his "man-trap" 
was set, to see hi* victim. The trap had been 
put In motion, tbe knife had cut through a 
plank of the garden fence, two inches thick, but 
there was no thief 1 On more careful scrutiny, 
however, the man -trapper noticed drop* of 
blood upon the ground and saw lying before 
him, still bleeding profusely, half a human 
foot! 

A daily journal in its account of this atrocity 
which seemed to treat a* rather a capital trick, 
coolly tells us that the wretch who has been so 
terribly maimed, may consider himself fortu- 
nate, for had the knife struck him in the abdo- 
men it would have cut him in two ; it also add* 
that no more "rascals" have been caught, 
though the trap is nightly set! It appears, 
moreover, that this is not the first man-trapping 
experiment of this scientific and wealthy gen- 
tleman. On a former occasion an innocent per- 
son was thrown forty feet in the air by one of 
his diabolical inventions. To what a glorious 
nse this gentleman put* his wealth and science ; 
trapping human beings as if they were wild 
beasts. Does be not tremble at the thought 
that he may, one day, be summoned before the 
tribunal of Eternal Justice, to render a strict 
account of the manner in which he has em- 
ployed tbe talent* which have been given him? 

It is dreadful to think that such Neronlo 
cruelty can be perpetrated with impunity in the 
nineteenth ccuturr in the civilized metropolis 
of the Western World. It 1* dreadful to think 
that, at the present day, in a republican country, 
any man may jeopardize the lives of innocent 
persons on the mere supposition that thieves 
may enter his garden ; or that he may srro- 

?;ate to himself the right to inflict such a fear- 
ul punishment on his fellow, even though be 
be a thief. The Press grows wonderfully indig- 
nant when a few pugilists, maddened by liquor, 
draw their pistols on each other, but relate*, 
in a careless strain, tbe premeditated horror we 
have endeavored to describe. Why does It not 
denounce this trapper of men, whatever be his 
wealth, and whatever be bis science? Why 
does it not call upon tbe proper officers of 
the city government, to interpose their author- 
ity in the name of humanity, before another 
unfortunate falls a victim to the cruelty of this 
cultivated monster? 

It is long since we felt such a thrill of horror 
and indignation, a* ran through oar every vein, 
on reading the account of this atrocity, Tbe 
feeling was heightened, if it were possible, by 
the heartless manner in which it waa related. 
" If nineteen centuries of Christianity have 
brought ua to this point of civilisation,'' said 
we, "what are we to hope for tbe future of 
mankind ? Alas! Is the perfection ty of hu- 
manity bat a beautiful dream ?" 
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•M aeaav fob tars sotfts. 

There ia a vast fund of interest in the )>•• ru- 
ral of the history of the early aettlemenls In 
the western country, which the Innumerable 
volumes that have been from time to time 
given to the world, for the express object of 
recording the deeds of those Iron-hearted pio- 
neers who battled with the red man for the 
possession of the vast regions of the Allogha- 
nies, have tended rather to Increase than allay. 
There ia a simplicity, a nobleness, a wild dig- 
nity surrounding the character of such men 
as Boone, Kenton, the Whctaels, and the host 
of heroes who, with the rifle in one hand, and 
Ia the other the woodman's ax, cleared a path 
for civilization, and the reader finds an earnest 
deairo awakened in his mind, to know more of 
these men ; to follow them to their homes : to 
sit by their firesides, and become familiar with 
their habits, their tastes and their personal 
inclination! and sympathies. Unfortunately 
for as, however, these men were better ac- 
quainted with the use of the rifle than the pea. 
Their lives, too, were passed In tho midst of 
perils of no ordinary kind, and in performance 
of deeds which thrill the veins of the more 
effeminate race of the present day ; and except 
where some old voteran gathered his grand- 
children aboat him and " fought bis battles 
o'er again," even the records of those deeds 
are lost to us forever. They left their broad 
and well marked trail on the face of the coun- 
try they subdued i but their footprints aboat 
their cabin doors were washed out in their own 
blood and that of their wives and children. 
Their domestic history is unwritten, except as 
we meet now and then a stray leaf, which only 
excites our desire to learn more. 

Dodridge, in bis "Notes on the settlement 
and Indian wars of the western part of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania," has given some 
graphic descriptions of the state of society and 
the manners of the early settlers ; and from his 



pages the following account of a wedding in 
the backwoods has been drawn, with this differ- 
ence : We have made a narrative of It instead 
of a description, and have introduced the 
the reader to tho characters, who, although 
under assumed names, will, I trust, perform 
their parts as well as though they were the 
proper cognomens of the parties. Bat to the 
narrative. 

Joseph Camp, or " Joe Camp," as he was uni- 
versally called by all his neighbors and friends, 
was astal wort young hnoter of twenty, although, 
judging from the present standard, yoo would 
have thought him at least six years older, for 
be stood Ave feet eleven inches in his mocca- 
sins, was proportionally stent and robust, and 
his face was bronzed by exposure, having spent 
between four and five years of his life as a 
hunter in the woods. Boys in those days were 
early inured to the nutieaof woodmen, and at 
the age of eighteen wrre as strong and capable 
of performing those duties as their fathers. Joe 
had met Caroline Boggs at a log-rolling, and 
becoming enamored of her charms, had made 
op his mind to marry her if be could gain her 
consent This be Knew depended only upon 
the predilection with which he might have 
inspired her— no distinction of rank or fortune 
being known in those halcyon days of equality ; 
and as an " establishment " only cost tho labor 
of erecting a cabin, In which all were hound to 
assist— land being plenty and game abundant, 
be had no fear of being refused on that score. 
Accordingly we find him on his way one even- 
ing in the lovely month of October, through 
the woods in tho direction of her father's cabin, 
about three miles from his own borne. Before 
morning (they bad sat " sparking " before the 
embers on the hearth all night), Joe bad ob- 
tained the much desired answer-to his wooing, 
and, agreeing to leave tbe appointment of the 
time to the " old folks," he reluctantly took 
his leave, after a hearty kirn upon the lips of 
his betrothed, and started for home. Tho day 



was appointed in due time, and now all too 
neighbors for miles around were on the qui vim 
for an "Invite," — a "wedding frolic" being; 
looked forward to by old and young with the. 
moet eager expectation, as it was tbe only 
gathering unaccompanied with the labor of 
" log-rolling," " reaping," or " corn-shucking." 
Joe and his lady-love endeavored to be impar- 
tial in their invitations, although there wers 
some who were overlooked ; but of this anon. 

On tbe morning of the day appointed, tbe 
neighbors began to assemble at tbe koa«e of 
the groom, aboat " sun np ;" and from that time 
until nine or ten o'clock, they came in singly, 
and in parties of two, three, and four at a time, 
until some thirty persons had gathered in and 
about the bouse. There was Bill Shannon and 
his wife, who lived " over the river a piece," 
who were " quiet, old-fashioned sort of people," 
and rode a venerable-looking horse, that looked 
as though he had passed his majority some 
years, and on bis back was a pack-saddle 
(something like the modern saw-buck), which 
was secured by a piece of rope for a girth, 
while another piece served for a bridle, and a 
folded blanket thrown across the saddle, 
formed a very comfortable seat for both. There 
was Ebenerer Woolley, too, who Bred at a 
place called Mockapin, about thirty miles off, 
in one of the wildest regions of country to be 
found anywhere about Ebenezer was one of 
that class of men who cannot bear the ap- 
proach of civilization, and who. when the set- 
tlements become too thick about them, " pall 
up stokes," and posh further into the wilder- 
ness. The nearest settler was not within six 
miles of him, yet he already complained of 
want of "breathing room," and talked of 
" moving off," notwithstanding he had passed 
the prime of life, when one would suppose 
he would desire a permanent abiding place. Re 
and his wife, Sarah, rode a tall, raw-boned 
sorrel horse, which, although he had seen at 
least eighteen years service, was still active-. 
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and did not seem at all exhausted by his long 
drive. There wu Charley Kinsey, • widower 
the second time, and looking aboat him for 
another Mrs. K. ; Bob Barry, a disappointed 
suitor for the hand of the bride ; George Molten 
and Fanny, his wife ; Jim Mason ; Leir Miller, 
and a host of other*, for whom a general de- 
scription will suffice. The males were dressed 
in linsey hunting shirts and breeches, leather 
leggins aad mocaxiuF, all home-made, for there 
was no tailor within a distance of two hun- 
dred miles. A handkerchief, or a possum skin, 
with the tail left to hang tallied it as an orna- 
ment, answered for a covering to the head. 
The women wore linscy petticoats, and linsey or 
linen " short gowns," coarve iJioes, stocking*, 
and buckskin glove*— if any — and a linen cap, 
few wore buckles, rings or raffles, but 
were family relics which had been handed 
down from their mothers and grandmother*. 
Buttons were unknown among them." strings'' 
being used instead. Their horeea were innocent 
of shoes, for blacksmiths were scarce ; and a 
saddle was a rare article— blanket* or bags 
staffed with moss or hay. serving Instead. 
About ten o'clock, the party started for the 
house of the bride s father, for it was necessary 
that the ceremony should take place before 
dinner. The route was pursued in doubl 
file, and «unetimes the narrowness] of the horse - 
there were no roads — rendered it 
to go In " Indian-flic." This was not 
the only obstructions they met with, for those 
of the neighbors who had not been so fortunate 
as to get an " Invito," had exercised their in- 
genuity in placing various obstacles ia the 
path. Sometimes grape vines would be tied 
across the path, at others, trees would be felled 
In such a manner as to render it necessary to 
out throauh them before they could proceed ; 
and at one place in the route they found them- 
selves p an amjjuscadc, and the discharge of 
guns, and the shouting and yells of the con- 
coaled parties, frightened the horses to sach a 
degree, that several couple were thrown to the 
This produced a lively scene. The 
: of the horses, the shrieks of the girls, 
and the efforts of the nun to keep them from 
falling, presented a picture of " confusion worse 
confounded," highly entertaining to the neigh- 
bors in ambush. A few sprains and contusions 
were the only conwtnunees which followed, 
and the party moved on. About a mile from 
ion, a part of the ceremony which 
i seldom or never omitted, began. This was 
the race for " black betty," as the bottle of 
whiskey was called, which was always provided 
for the occasion at the house of the bride's 
parents. Charley Kinney and Bob Barry, being 
I on the two fastest horses in tho party, 
selected for the trial, and, at the word 
from the groom, they started upon a scrub-race 
over logs and brush, up hill and down, 
through cane-brakes and over hollows, which 
threatened to break their necks, they run their 
desperate course. An English steeple chacc 
was nothing in point of danger to this race for 
the bottle. As they approached the house, 
euoutiug and whooping at the top of their 
voice*, it was held in readiness for the victor, 
who proved to bo Charley Kinsey, who, after 
drinking the bride's health, returned to the 
party in triumph with it, announcing his vic- 



tory by a shrill whoop. After the groom had 
drank, it was passed along tho line, until all 
had taken a dram, when it was returned to the 
victor, who put it in the breast of hla hunting 
shirt aad took his place In the ranks. 

The marriage ceremony was performed im- 
mediately on the arrival of the guests, by 
Squire Harrison, (there being no minister with- 
in reach), who had ridden over frcimComptown, 
a distance of twelve miles, for the purpose 
After this was got through with, the company 
eat down to a robstamiul backwoods dinner of 
beef, pork, fowls, venison and bear's meat, with 
plenty of potatoes, cabbage. and other vegeta- 
bles. Daring dinner, tho utmost hilarity pre- 
vailed, although the tid>lc was a large slab of 
limber, hewed out will) a broad ax, and Sup- 
ported on sticks set in augur-holes in the pun- 
cheon floor. The table was spread with pewter 
dishes and plates, and wooden bowls and tren- 
chers. A l« powier spoon* were to be seen, 
the rest were of horn. Knives being scarce, 
the dellcicucy was made up by the scalping 
knivea of the party, always worn in sheaths 
suspended to the belt of the hunting shirt. 

Aft.-r dinner, dancing was commenced 
lasted until uext morning. The figures were 
three and four handed reels, and square setts 
and jigga. The commencement was a square 
four, which was followed by what was culled 
" jigging it offr" that is, two of the four would 
single out for a jig, to be followed by the other 
couple. The jigs were often accompanied by 
what was called " cutting out :" that is, when 
either couple became fatigued, they expressed 
an intimation of the fact, and another couple 
stood ready to take their place. In this way 
the dance was continued until the musician, 
who was a rheumatic old negro, became ex- 
hausted, when a halt was called, and a recupera- 
tion ofjils energies brought about by a pull at 
the bottle. Toward the latter part of the 
night, Hume of the company, through weariness, 
attempted to conceal themselves for the pur- 
pose of sleeping, bat they were hunted up, 
paraded on the floor, and the fiddler ordered to 
play " Hang out till to-morrow morning." 

About ten o'clock, a deputation of young 
women stole off tha^pMe, and put her to bed. 
In doing this, it s^PPIned that they had to 
ascend a ladder instead of a pair of stairs, lead- 
ing from the dining and ball-room, to the loft, 
the floor of which was made of clapboards lying 
loose, and without nails. As the foot of the 
ladder was behind the door, which bad been 
opened for the occasion, and its rounds on the 
inner sido well hung with hunting shirts, petti- 
coats, and other articles of wearing apparel, 
and the candles purposely placed at the other 
side of the room, the exit of tho bride and her 



impossible to provide seats for such a large 
company, every young man, when not engaged 
in dancing, knelt upon one knee, and o fie red 
his other as a seat for his partner, who exhibit- 
ed no squamishness in accepting of the offer. 
It must not be supposed that the young couple, 
in whose honor the ffite was held, was forgotten 
by the gay party below stairs ; on the contrary, 
about one or two o'clock in the morning, it was 
suggested that they mnst stand in need of some 
refreshment, and a straggle commenced for the 
honor of serving them. It was decided, at 
length, that a deputation of married people 
should attend upon them, and three couples 
were selected for the purpose. Ono took a 
plate of venison, or bear's moat, another a dish 
of vegetables, and each, carrying come article 
of food, proceeded to the loft above. " Black 



her presence was mirecd, a deputation of young 
men, in like manner stole off the groom, and 
ascending the ladder, placed him snugly by the 
side of his bride. Their absence did not cause 
any deminntion of the dance, but this was kept 
up at a furious rale, and without intermission 
until morning. As soon as one set was fatigued, 
took its place, and when the fiddler 
so exhausted with his labors as to give 
out entirely. Bob Barry, who was a good musi- 
cian, and played the fiddle as well as any 
darkie in Virginia, took his place. As It was 



Betty," was not 

the edibles to the bridal-chamber. The newly 
married pair would fain have dispensed with 
these services, bat as it was the custom on such 
occasions, aad to refuse to eat a portion at 
least of what was offered them, would be con- 
sidered a want of politeness, they were com- 
pelled to partake of the viands, and to drink 
from the black bottle, after which they were 
left to themselves, nor were they again disturb- 
ed until morning. At daylight, a party of 
married men ascended the ladder, roused the 
groom, and, after assisting him to dress, escort- 
ed him to the room below, where he was re- 
ceived with shouts of welcome and congratula- 
tions, and was compelled to drink again from 
the never failing bottle a hearty dram. As 
soon as he bad descended, a number of married 
women in like manner waited upon and escorted 
the bride down the ladder, and she In like man- 
ner received the plaudits and congratulations 
of her friends. 

While waiting the preparation of the morn- 
ing meal, the party were startled by shouts and 
yells in the direction of the spot where their 
horses hud been fastened, and all the men seized 
their rifles and rushed to the door to ascertain 
the cause of the sudden alarm. The animals 
had been secured In a piece of timber which 
grew upon the side of a declivity just back of 
the house, and were hidden from view ; but on 
the brow of the ridge they discovered Charley 
Kinsey, shouting, raving and tossing bis arms 
in the air as though beside himself. Sunning 
up to learn the reason for this unusual display, 
they were directed to examine their animals, 
who stood quietly enough where they had been 
secured and left the night before, but they had 
been shorn of every hair of their manes, tails 
and fore top*. Not a solitary hair bad been left 
to tell the tale of their misfortune. The reader 
must imagine the scene which ensned ; It is be- 
yond the power of my pen to do it justice. No 
doubt was entertained as to the authors of this 
mischief, as the uninvited neighbors had to 
father all such acts ; but as there was no help 
for it, the guests, after venting their anger in 
curses, " not loud but deep," returned to the 
house to partake of breakfast, which consisted 
of rashers of bacon, hominy, hoe-cakes (made 
of Indian meal and baked before the fire on 
boards), and water or whiskey. Coffee and tea 
were unknown among the pioneers of the wil- 
derness, who would have thought themselves 
to the level of effeminate "city 
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folks" In drinking such " wishy-washy stuff." 
After breakfast »u despatched and everything 
" set-to-rights," the company prepared to return 
to the " infare," which was an entertainment 
given by the parents of the bridegroom. The 
ceremonies, the procession, the race for " Black 
Betty," dancing, etc., were the same on this 
occasion as before, and were kept up until day- 
light on the following morning ; nor did the 
dancing and hilarity stop here, for 
I of the immediate neighbors gave simi- 
lar entertainments, and the festivities did not 
cease until the whole company bad become so 
I as to require several days' rest to fit 
1 to return to their ordinary labors. 
1 soon as proper time had been given the 
1 to recover from the fatigues of the 
wedding frolic, Invitations were sent out for a 
" log-rolling," and this was followed by a " rais- 
ing." The first was an asnemblage of the 
friends who had attended the wedding frolic, to 
assist in rolling the logs necessary for the con- 
duction of a cabin, and the labors of the day 
were succeeded by a dance and supper. The 
raising, Which took place about a week after, 
ended ■ a similar frolic, ao tbat the festivities 
which attended the marriage lasted for more 
than a month, and were referred to in after 
years by those who bad taken part in them, 
with the utmost pleasure. 

The state of society, the manners and cus- 
toms hero depicted, may be stigmatized as 
" rude and coarse ; but it may be questioned 
whether in this primitive condition of life, 
which approached more nearly to the patriar- 
chal than any other mode, there was not more 
true, hearty, healthful and innocent enjoyment, 
than in the opera-house, theaters, ball-rooms 
and saloons of modern days. Certainly, if we 
take health and longevity into consideration, 
we will find that our grandfathers bad greatly 
the advantage of us. They, notwithstanding 
the trials and afflictions, the privations atiU 
hardships they had to endure, were permitted 
to live far beyoud the " three score years and 
ten " allotted to man's existence, while each an 
instance at the present day, affords the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 



Tryon succeeded Arthur 
Dobba as colonial governor of North Carolina, 
in 1766, he found the inhabitants of the npper 
part of the State (composed mostly of Scotch 
refugees and their descendants) in the highest 
state of excitement — almost in open rebellion — 
on account of the passage of the Stamp Act, 
which, to them, was like piling Pelion upon 
Ossa, for they had suffered for years from the 
rapacity of public officers, the oppression of the 
courts, and exorbitant taxes levied to swpport 
a venal government They had petitioned the 
governor and council for a redress of grievances 
until they found that each petition was fol- 
lowed by Increased extortion ; until their situa- 
tion became so oppressive that they resolved 
to take matters into their own hands. A sol- 
emn league was thereupon formed, called the 
" RlOCLATtOJi," nnd the MMbrrs of it " AVy-u- 
laton." The leader of UifsTTOvemcnt was Her- 
man Husband, a Quaker, and a man of strong 



resolved to have no more taxes unless satisfied 
of their legality, to pay no more fees than the 
strict letter of the law allowed, to select the 
proper men to represent them, and to petition 
for redress until their object— a rei 
the exorbitant expenditure of the 
and the consequent high rate of 
talned. The exasperated feelings of the people 
were somewhat calmed by the repeal of the 
odious (tamp act ; but soon after that event, 
which had guided and put to rest the stormy, 
riotous assemblies of the " Sons of Liberty," as 
the regulators were sometimes called, Gover- 
nor Tryon succeeded in obtaining, first, an 
appropriation of twenty-five thousand dollars 
to erect a gubernatorial palace " suitable for 
the residence of a colonial governor," and a fur- 
ther sum of fifty-thousand dollars to complete 
the same. This, together with the expense of 



and Cherokee nation— which was I 
the vanity of the governor in calling out the 
militia and marching at their head Into the 
Cherokee country with the ostensible object of 
protecting the surveyors — and tbat, too, in time 
of peace — had the effect to excite the Indigna- 
tion of the regulators, and they determined to 
resist the imposition of the tax for these objects. 
Tryon, oheerving the threatening storm, sent a 
proclamation, by his secretary, David Edwards, 
and a lawyer named Edmund Fanning, to be 
read and enforced among the people. Fan- 
ning was a man who was detested by the regu- 
lators for his extortions, but he managed to 
cajole them Into the belief that jnstice was 
about to be done them, and they agreed to 

existing differences. While waiting the time 
of meeting, however, they were astonished and 
highly exasperated by the arrest of Husband 
and a number of friends, who were thrown Into 
jail by Fanning 9 * orders. A rising of the peo- 
ple followed, and a large body of 1 



era. They were induced, however, by the sol- 
emn assurances of Edwards that their griev- 
ances should be redressed, to retire without 
committing any overt act From this time for- 
ward, the temporizing policy of the Governor 
and the rankling hatred of the 



former, determined to crush the spirit of disaf- 
fection collected the militia and marched into 
the disaffected district He was met by a large 
body of the regulators, and a serious battle was 
fought, in which nine of the regulators and 
twenty-ecven of the militia were killed, and a 
great number on both sides wounded. The 
regulators bad no acknowledged leader, and 
all was confusion after the first fire from the 
militia, every man fighting on bis own account 
and in his own way. The result was a victory 
ho took a number of prison- 
he vented tho implacable re- 
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venge which was u a consuming fire within 
him. His conduct was more like that of a 
small-minded, Tain and vindictive man than 
that of a royal governor. 

Among others whom fortune had thrown into 
his hands, was Captain Mcaser, one of the most 
Influential of the regulators, and the father of 
an interesting family. Try on could not wait 
the tardy course of trial for this man, but sen- 
tenced him to be bung the day after the battle. 
He must sate his deal re for revenge in the 
blood of tome of his victims, or bis victory 
would be incomplete. Messer begged to see 
his family before he died, but this boon was 
denied him, and he was told to prepare for 
death. Information of his captivity, however, 
was conveyed to his wife by the fugitive* from 
the field, and she repaired at once to the spot 
with her oldest boy, a lad ten years old, to 
comfort him In bis confinement. Sho did not 
know that he had been condemned to die until 
■he reached the scene of the late encounter, 
where she was informed of it by seeing the pre- 
parations made for his execution. In an agony 
of mind which threatened to unseat her reason, 
she flew to Tryon, and besought him on her 
knees to spare her husband's life. Every argu- 
ment and appeal which her affection could 
command was used in vain ; the stony-heart 
of the victorious governor was not to be 
touched, and be spurned her from him in dis- 
dain, telling her that her husband should die 
though the King should Intercede In his behalf. 
The poor woman fell weeping to the ground, 
while her little son, with the spirit of his father 
beaming In his eyes, endeavored to console her 
by assuring ber that Tryon would yet relent. 
While this was passing, the captain was led 
forth to die. Mrs. Messer, on seeing her litis- 1 
band in the bands of the executioner, uttered % 
shriek of agony which seemed to sever the 
cords of her heart, and swooned away. The 
noble-hearted boy at her side, Instead of giving 
way to his grief, determined to make another 
appeal to Tryon, who stood near viewing the 
proceedings. Throwing himself at the govern- 
or's feet, he said, " Sir, hang me, and let my 
father live." " Who told you to say that !" 
asked Tryon. "Nobody," was the reply. 
"And why do yon ask it?" " Because," re- 
plied the lad, " If you hang father, my mother 
will die, and the children will perish." The 
governor's heart was touched, and he replied, 
" Your father shall not be hanged to-day." 
The execution was stayed, while the noble boy 
went to his mother and restored her to con- 
sciousness! by the news. The unfeeling tyrant, 
however, annexed a condition to his reprieve, 
which was that Messer should be net at liberty, 
only on condition that he should arrest and 
bring before him the person of Husband, who 
had fled before the battle commenced. Reflect- 
ing that success might attend his efforts, and 
at worst he could but suffer if be failed, he con- 
sented, while his wife and son were detained as 
h outages for his fidelity. He pursued Husband 
to Virginia., where he overtook him, but could 
not pnrauado him to return , and was obliged to 
surrender himself again to the tender mercies 
of hie captor. He was bound in chains with 
the other prisoners, and in this condition was 
maxched through the various towns and villages 
on the route toward Newbern. At Hilltbor- 
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ough, a court martial was held, and twelve of 
the captive regulators were sentenced to be 
hung. Six of these were reprieved, and the 
others suffered death on the scaffold Among 
the latter was Captain Messer, who met his 
fata, with the resignation of one who felt that 
he dieWn the cause of liberty. His broken- 
hearted wife returned to ber home, now ren- 
dered desolate by her husband's death ; while 
the tyrannical governor marched in triumph to 
Newborn, from whence be was soon after 
called to the head of Colonial affairs in New 
York. 



THE 



DECK. 



(Alcw AMKBiCAMw^^rBiu magnificent deer, 
the largest of its tribe, like the reindeer, It 
confined to the colder portions of the northern 
hemisphere, although between rather more 
southern parallels. They abound In the north- 
ern parte of Maine and New Hampshire, in 
Labrador, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Canada. A few are still found in New York, 
west of Lake Champlain, in the counties of 
Essex, Lewis, Hamilton, etc., especially in the 
neighborhood of the giant Adirondacks. This 
region, crowned by Tahawus, or Mount Marcy, 
the most rugged, inaccessible, and magnificent 
moan tain of the north, and bat little inferior 
in height to Mount Washington, is even now in 
a condition almost as wild as when the white 
man first penetrated into it* recesses. Here the 
traveler may listen to the shrill scream of the 
panther and the dismal howl of the wolf, or 
hunt the moose, the Virginia deer, the bear, and 
occasionally the elk. Sometimes the moose 
extends to the very shores of Lake Champlain, 
one individual having been killed a few ytars 



ago near the village of Westport, In Essex 
county, on this lake. The moose is also found 
in northern Vermont. 

The southern limit of this species along the 
Atlantic coast is about 43j -' ; but they are rare- 
ly found so low down in the central parts of 
America. They exist north of 43° across the 
continent, and are especially numerous in the 
northern Rocky Mountains. In this range they 
extend to the Arctic sea, having been found at 
the mouth of Mackenzie's river, in lat 69°. 
Farther east they do not exceed the parallel 
of 65». 

To the inhabitants of Maine, New Brunswick, 
and Lower Canada, tho habit* of the moose are 
well known, as it is a favorite article of the 
chase, constituting, as it does, the largest ten- 
ant of the American forest, its chosen abode. 
In the account of the moose in the invaluable 
work of Audubon and Backman on the Quad- 
rupeds of North America, we find an excellent 
article from the pen of Mr. Kendall, of Quebec, 
from which wo make the following extract »— 

"The moose are abundant to the north of 
Quebec, and in the northern parts 6Y the Stat* 
of Maine. In the neighborhood of Moose river, 
and the lakes in its vicinity, they are very 
abundant. In the summer they are fond of fre- 
quenting lakes and rivers, not only to escape 
the attacks of insects which then molest them, 
but also to avoid Injuring their antlers, which, 
during their growth, are very soft, and exqui- 
sitely sensitive ; and, beside, such situation* 
afford them abundance of food 

"They there feed on the water plant* or 
browse upon the tree* fringing the shore*. In 
the winter they retire to the dry mountain 
ridges, and generally ' yard,' as it Is termed, 00 
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the aide facing the south, where there are 
abundance of maple and other hard-wood trees 
upon which to feed, either by browsing on the 
or peeling the bark from the 
i of auch as are only three or four inches 
in diameter. Their long pendulous upper Hp 
is admirably adapted for grasping and pulling 
down the branches, which are held between the 
fore-legs until all the twigs are eaten. They 
peel off the bark by placing the Lard pad on 
the roof of the moo lb against the tree, and 
scraping upward with their sharp, gougc-llke 
teeth, completely denuding the tree to the 
heighlh of seven or eight feet from the 
surface of the snow. They remain near the 
spot as long as any food can be obtained, 
fresh snow, but keeping to 
the same tracks as long as possible. 

" The antlers begin to sprout In April, and 
at first appear like two black knobs. Tbey 
complete their growth in July, when the skin 
which covers them peels off, and leaves them 
perfectly white ; exposure to the ran and air, 
t, soon renders them brown. When we 
the immense size to which some of 
grow in such a short period of time, it 
seems almost incredible that two such enormous 
excrescences could be deposited from the circu- 
lating system alone. The daily growth is dis- 
tinctly marked on the velvety covering by 
a light shade carried around them. The first 
year tho antlers are only about one inch long ; 
the second year four or five inches, with per- 
haps the rudiment of a point ; the third year 
about nine Inches, when each divides into a 
fork, still round in form ; the fourth year they 
i pal ma ted, with a brow-antler and three 
! ; the fifth season tbey hare two 
and perhaps five points; the 
points increasing in size each year, and one or 
two points being added annually until the ani- 
mal arrives at its greatest vigor : after which 
period they deereaw in size, and the points are 
not so fully thrown out The longest pair I 
met with bad eighteen points (others have 
-three points) ; they expanded 
five feet nine inches to the outside of the tips ; 
the breadth of palm eleven inches without the 
poiuts: circumference of shaft, clear of the 
burr, nine inches j weight, seventy pounds. 
The old and vigorous animals Invariably shed 
them in December ; some of four or five years 
old I have known to carry them as late as 
March ; but this is not often the case. 

'• The rutting scison commences ill Septem- 
ber. The male then become very furious, cha- 
fing away the younger and weaker ones. They 
run bellowing through the forest, and, when 
two of equal strength meet, have dreadful con- 
flicts, and do not separate until one or both are 
severely injured. I bought a pair of an lien 
from a Penobscot Indian, with one of the brow- 
antlers and tho adjoining prong broken short 
off- The parts were at leant an inch and a half 
in diameter, and nearly as hard as ivory. At 
that season tbey arc constantly on the move : 
swimming large lakes and crossing rivers in 
pursuit of the female. * The female brings forth 
In May. The ftrst time she produces one fawn, 
but afterward two. It Is supposed by hunters 
that thews twins are always one a male and the 
other a female. 
"In summer the hair of the moose is 



aud glossy ; in winter long and very coarse, 
attached to the skin by a very fine pellicle, and 
and rendered warm by a thick coat of short 
fine wool. Tho hair ou the face grows upward 
from the nose, gradually turning, and ending 
in a thick bushy tuft under the jaws. The 
young males have generally a long pendulous 
glaud growing from tho center of this tuft, and 
covered with long hair, sometimes a foot long. 
Their flesh is very coarse, though some people 
prefer it to any other ; it is apt to produce dys- 
entery with persona unaccustomed to use it. 
The noise, or moutir, as it is generally called, if 
properly cooked, is a very delicious morsel. 
The tongue is also considered a delicacy. The 
last entrail (called by hunters the bum-gut) is 
covered with round lumps of suety fat, which 
they strip off and devour as it comes warm 
from the animal, without any cooking; also, 
the marrow, warm from the shanks, is spread 
upon bread and eaten as butter. I must con- 
fess that the disgusting luxury was rather 
loo rich to tempt me to partake of it I have 
wen some officers of the Guards enjoying it 
well enough. 

"The seasons for hunting the moose are 
March and September. In March, when the sun 
melts the snow on the surface, and the nights 
are frosty, a crust is formed which greatly im- 
pedes the animal's progress, as it has to lift it" 
feet perpendicularly out of the mow or cut the 
skin from Its shanks by coming in contact with 
the icy surface. 

" It would be useless to follow them when the 
snow is soft, as their great strength enables 
them to wade through it without any difficulty 
If yon wish to see them previous to shooting 
them from their 1 yard,' It Is necessary to make 
your approach to leeward, as tbeir sense of 
smelling and bearing is very acute ; the crack 
of a breaking twig will start them, and they 
are seldom seen anymore until fatiguPcom- 
pels them to knock up; and thus ends the 
chase. Their pace is a long trot It is neces- 
sary to have two or three small curs, (the siual- 
ler the better.) as they can run upon the snow 
without breaking through the crust; their prin- 
cipal use is to annoy the moose by harking anil 
snapping at their heels, without taking hold. A 
large dog that would tak^^Bi would bo instant- 
ly trampled to death. TOcmBes generally stop, 
If pressed, and fight with the dogs. This ena- 
bles the hunter to come up unobserved and 
despatch them. Sometimes they are killed 
after a run of an hour ; at other time? you may 
run them all day, and have to camp at night 
without a morsel of provisions or a cloak, as 
everything is let go the moment the moose 
starts, and you are too much fatigued to re- 
trace your stops to procure them. Your only 
resource is to make a huge Are, and comfort 
yourself upon the prospect of plenty of mOOSO- 
meat next day. As soon as the animal finds lie 
is no longer pursued, he lie* down ; and the 
next morning he will bo too stiff to travel far. 
Generally, a male, female, and two fawn*, are 
found in a ' yard.' 

" When obliged to run, the male goes first 

lireakiug the way, the others trrading exactly 
iu hi* track? ; so that you would think only 
'in.' had pawed. Often they run through other 
' yards,' when all join together, still going in 



obstacle they cannot overcome, they arc obliged 
to branch off for some distance and again unite. 
By connecting the different tracks at the place 
of separation, you may judgo pretty correctly 
of their number. I have seen twelve together, 
and killed seven of them." 

A method of hunting this animal Is as fol- 
lows: In September, two persons, in a bark 
canoe, paddle by moonlight along the shore of 
the lake, imitating the call of the I 
jealous of the approach of a Strang™ , < 
to the call and rushes down to the 
The canoe is paddled by the man In the stern 
with tho most death-like silence, gliding along, 
under the shade of the forest, until within 
short shooting distance, as it a) difficult taking 
a sure aim by moonlight. The man in the bow 
generally fires, when, if the animal is only 
wounded, be makes immediately for the shore, 
dashing the water about him into foam. lie h) 
tracked by his blood the next day to where be 
has lain down, and where be Is generally found 
unable to proceed any further. Many are 
killed in this manner in the neighborhood of 
Moose river every season. 

Hunters sometimes find out the beaten tracks 
of tho mooec (generally leading to the water), 
and bend down a sapling and attach to It a 
strong, hempen noose, hanging across the path, 
while the tree is confined by another cord and 
a sort of trigger. Should the animal's head 
pass through the dangling snare, be generally 
makes a struggle, which disengages the trigger; 
and the tree, springing upward, lifts the l<east 
off Its legs and strangles it. The palmated 
horns of the moose arc so ponderous, that six- 
ty pounds is a very common weight To bear 
this stupendous head dress, nalnre has endowed 
the moose with a short and strong neck, which 
takes from it much of that elegance and sym- 
metry of proportion so generally predominant 
in deer. It is, nevertheless, a very energetic 
and imposing animal. It is said neither to gal- 
lop nor leap— acquirements rendered unneces- 
sary from the disproportionate height of its 
legs, by which it is enabled, a* It trots along, 
to step with (he greatest ease over a fallen tree, 
a gate, or a split fence. During its progress, 
it holds the nose up, so as to lay the horns hor- 
izontally back, which attitude exposes it to trip 
by treading on its fore-heels. IU Fpeed is very 
great, and it will frequently lead an Indian 
over a tract of country exceeding three hun- 
dred miles before it is secured. This animal is 
said to possess, in an eminent degree, the qual- 
ities of the horse and ox, combining the fleet- 
nem of the former with tho strength of the 
latter. None of the deer are more easily do- 
mesticated, the reindeer not even excepted. In 
Canada they have frequently been trained to 
draw sleds or carts, although, daring the rut- 
ting season, they could not be so employed. 
A gentleman near Iloulton, Maine, some years 
since trained a pair to draw a sleigh, which 
they did with great steadiness and swiftness ; 
subject, however, to the Inconvenience that, 
when they once took It into their heads to cool 
themselves in a neighboring river or lake, no 
efforts could prevent them. The European 
species or variety, whichever it be, has also 
been converted to the uses of man. In former 
times, when it was found In Scandinavia in 
it was used for the 
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of conveying courier*, and baa been known to 
accomplish a distance of two hundred and 
thirty-four miles in a day, attached to a sleigh. 
Its speed Is even greater thn 
deer, which can rarely exceed two 
miles a day, although a cose is related where, 
In consequence of a Ftiddcn invasion of the 
Swedish territory by the Norwegians, an offi- 
cer was despatched from the frontiers of Nor- 
way, with a reindeer and sleigh, to Stockholm 
with the news. This waB conveyed with such 
■peed that the distance of eight hondred miles 
was accomplished in forty-eight hours, the ani- 
mal falling dead at the expiration of the time. 
A Swedish writer recommends the employment 
of the moose (or elk of Europe) in time of war, 
that a single squadron, with its riders, 
put to immediate flight a whole regiment 
of cavalry ; or, employed as flying artillery, 
would, from the extraordinary rapidity of their 
movements, insure the victory. Indeed, at the 
time when attention was especially directed 
toward the domestication of this animal, their 
ider the heaviest penalties, 
of their having been employed, 
from their extraordinary speed, to effect the 
escape of criminals. The European elk, at one 
time numerous throughout Norway and Swe- 
den, is now confined to particular districts ; at 
the prevent time it Is not found farther north 
than 54 J In Scandinavia. Owing to the dan- 
ger of total extinction, a law has recently been 
panted forbidding its destruction in Sweden for 
ten years from 1RS7, under severe penalties. I 
The elk is reported to attain not unfrequently 
a height of seven or eight feet. One individu- 
al, only two years old, measured nearly nine- 
teen hands, or more than six feet. In height. 
Another Vlk, not fully grown, weighed nearly 
one thousand pounds. The period of gestation 
is about nine months, the female producing 
from one to three young in May. The horns 
are abed about February. 

The skin of this animal has been put to va- 
rious uses. In Sweden a regiment was clothed 
with waistcoats made of this material, which 
was so thick as to resist a mnsket-ball. When 
made into breeches, a pair of*them, among the 
peasantry of former days, went as a legacy 
through several generations. 



cumB i. 

In the fair and fertile county of Rent, In the 
year of our Lord sixteen hundred and eighty- 
nine, on the accession of William and Mary to 
the throne, there stood, a few miles from Hock- 
hurst, an old manor-house. Its owner and oc- 
cupant, Henry Holllogswortfa, had in early 
manhood fought the battles of the Common- 
wealth ; therefore, It was but natural that in 
old age he should rejoice In the accession of 
William and Mary to the throne. But although 
be was a stout Commonwealth's man, his 
brothers, both many years younger, were firm 
adherents to the house of Stuart 

very young their mother died, and 
placed under the care of their ma- 
grandfather and aunt, both devoted loy- 
and firmly attached to the faith of the 
of England, and the two younger boys 
inthssan 



The manor-house of Hollingsworth was in- 
herited by the eldest son, Henry, while Charles 
and William received their mother's portion of 
their grandfather's cistate, and were also the 
acknowledged heirs of their Aunt Judith. 
William emigrated to Virginia many years be- 
fore our story commences ; Charles married a 
fair young girl, and remained with his Aunt 
Judith in the bouse of his mother's ancestors. 
He was a frank, honest, free-hearted English 
squire. Ho was not one of Macaulcy's English 
country gentlemen. 

Aunt Judith died full of years and honors ; 
and, a few weeks after. Charles' wife died sud- 
denly, leaving one child, Edith, three years old 
at the time of her mother's death. Life had 
hitherto flowed on In placid and unbroken 
quiet; but now the deep fountains of sorrow 
and bitterness were stirred in his soul, and with 
that restlessness often peculiar to deep grief, 
he said In his heart: " Any place is better than 
home." His brother Henry came over to com- 
fort him, with texts of Scripture and long 
prayers offered in all sincerity, but It was of no 
avail. His brother listened to blm as though 
he comprehended not, and at last startled him 
by exclaiming, in the midst of a Christian ex- 
hortation — 

" It is useless to ponr your words of comfort 
into the ear If there comes no response from the 
heart, and mine seems dead within me. As 
your words come vaguely and indistinctly to 
my clouded mind, my ear Is strained to catch 
the sound of the step and voice of the angel, 
who has left my sido forever. Her flowers, ber 
birds, the swan proudly sailing on yonder pond, 
the fowl, who came daily to the door of the 
servants' hall, missing the kind hand of their 
benefactress, ever open to them— all remind me 
of one whose every act was kindness, and 
whole life was love. I must for a time leave 
this place, so filled with sad remembrances. I 
will go to Virginia and see our brother Wil- 
liam | and if that Great Being, In whose hand 

waters, I will not return alone. God has 
blessed him with a numerous family. I will 
ask him to give roc one of his fair sons ; he 
shall he dear to mc ins my own, and like a 
brother to Edith."' flfe 

The good squire looked at his brother with a 
smile on his lip and a tear in his eye, and said 
simply and touchingly : " Will never refused 
me anything, and it is too late for him to com- 
mence now in the hour of my sorrow and 
gloom."' Henry saw not without bitterness, 
that, in the depth of his grief, Charles turned 
to Will for sympathy. He remained silent, 
while Charles, as if divining his thoughts, said : 
'• We brothers all, I trust, love one another, but 
it is after a different fashion. Our religious 
belief, our political faith Is different. Yon 
loved Cromwell, and I the blessed martyr; and 
although I would trust 



plainly expressed the feeling : " Go to ; I am 
holier than thou." I can compassionate your 
ignorance and your error, but I cannot, nor do 
I wish to forget, that I alone of the family 
tread the straight and narrow path that be- 
longs to God's elect 

This feeling, which history tells us was so 
common to the Puritans of the olden time, has 
crdasetf the water, and remains with the de- 
scendants of the Puritans nt the present day, 
and the dark superstitions of a former age are 
still snifered to enshroud and mystify the sim- 
ple and glorious truths our Saviour taught. 

Two months after his wife's death, Charles 
Hollingsworth sailed for Jamestown. He left, 
even as he said, his house and lands, and his 
little Edith, to the kind care of his brother 
Henry. The vessel in which he sailed was 
wrecked off the coast of Virginia, and all on 
board perished. In his will, executed ten days 
before he left England, he made Edith and the 
second ton of his brother William jointly his 
heirs. 

In accordance with his uncle's wish, the 
young Charles Hollingsworth came to England 
and was placed at school. He graduated at 
Cambridge, studied law and became an eminent 



yet I must go to Will for sympathy : it hi na- 
ture speaking in my heart, and the voice will 
not be restrained." 

The elder brother felt the words were true, 
and although never expressed In words, there 
had always been in bis manner toward hi* 

r to be described, which 



CHAPTER n. 

" Go In tbr rlarr o'er Uw ancient sea, 

Tab* with tht* gcoUe winds tbr nil* to swaQ, 
Banvhine and j»jr upon tlty ■Creamsr bs ; 

Faro thou writ ! barm, farewaU. 
A lonjr fiuewt-11 I tboa will nut Wing u* back 

Thrwe whom thnu bear**t tar (ram home and bealtb ; 
Oh I aba is thrre whoee tt»p no inure *h*lt trend 

Bar on aasntnatlTc earth." Mi 



to the year sixteen hundred and eighty-nine, to 
the old manor-house of Hollingsworth. It is a 
little more than sixteen years since Charies 
Hollingsworth, the elder, sailed from England 
to find his grave in the watery deep His beau- 



is her bridal-day ; she has just been united to a 
young man after her old uncle's heart, a Puri- 
tan in faith and a most excellent youth, of good 
family and unspotted reputation, and to-mor- 
row, God willing, she will leave the dear old 
home, where for so many years she has been Its 
light and joy. 

Her portrait, just finished, hangs upon the 
wall ; it represents her beautiful as a Hebe, 
with a joyous and arch expression on her face, 
as if she said : " Mirth, with thee I mean to lie." 
A beautiful pony stands by her side, and the is 
painted in her riding habit n< if Just ready to 
mount to the saddle. This picture will be very 
possibly dear to those left behind, for it stands 
out from the canvas almost a breathing im- 
personation of their joyous, warm-hearted Edith 
— from the time she had first come among 
them, I dancing, singing child, with ber sweet 
face sxd rosy smiles, until now that she stood 
before them a blushing happy bride. She had 
been the light of the hearth-stone, the joy of 
the borne. I know not if there is truth in the 
old superstition that the blessing of God rests 
with those who shelter and protect the orphan, 
but the thought Is a beautiful one- 
Edith might have had a happy home in 
She chose William Blake from a 
of suitors who thronged . around Jhj 
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Gay, dashing cavaliers they 
were; sod he, simple, staid, sedate, it wo* 
strange be should have woo the heart of that 
joyous, happy girl ; bat this is one of life's 
mysteries. When he ashed her if the was wil- 
ling to go to New England, where he wished to 
rejoin his kindred and friends, her reply was 
given In the touching language of Rath to Na- 
omi : " Estreat mo not to leave thee, nor to 
forsake from following after thee, for whither 
thou goest, I will go ; thy people shall be my 
. thy God shall be my God." 

ave been busy for a long 
time In fitting her out. Stores of household 
linen have been packed away in strong es- 
cheats, and such a wardrobe I Edith says, 
laughingly : "It will last for fifty years to come." 
And many books so rare and precious, then — 
her cousin Charles, the young London barrister, 
has taken care that of these she shall have a 
goodly number, well packed. She wishes but 
for one thing more, and that is a picture of the 
dear old house ; but that is engraven on her 
heart, she says. Her has band and herself are 
both wealthy, therefore they do not (ear the 
hardships of a new world. When, at last, she 
was on the wide ocean, and the low Kentish 
hills lessened in the distance, and at last faded 
away in the purple light of the departing 
day, Edith stood on deck with her eyes filled with 
tears, and said: "Dear old home forever, for 
ever." When her husband said : " Do you re- 
gret your decision?" she quietly answered: 
" No ; but the perils of the deep are great, 
and my poor father died at sea." A voyage 
across the Atlantic was on those days very 
tedious ; but after suffering from the usual dis- 
comforts and annoyances, it was at length 
safely accomplished, and they landed at Ply- 
mouth. They first settled at Multifield, near 
the WIuslow's ; there their first child was born 
— there it died, and was buried in Pilgrim soil, 
in the old church-yard where to-day repose the 
ashes or New England's mightiest dead. His 
grave is hallowed by the dirge of restless waves 
breaking upon the beach ; but wo fondly imag- 
ine that the shade of our noble statesman " still 
guard* our coarta, and rests upon our seas." 

Ttu- bleak winds of Marahneld made Mr. sad 
Mrs. BlakR desire a residence in a part of Dor- 
chester, called Milton, and in one of the most 
picturesque and beautiful parts of that town, 
to richly endowed with natural advantages, 
so widely with the bleak, barren 



found in New England. They seem scattered 
over the country like land-marks; they arc 
satires on the present mode of building, and 
show us that however much we may have gained 
in flourish aad tinsel, we have lost the old ideas 
of comfort and substantiality ; and in this 
respect, have sadly degenerated from our 



I sometimes feel indignant, as I pan an old 
homestead, which I am exultisgly told has been 
in the family for two hundred years, and see 
the old dwelling place, standing on some shel- 
tered nook on the farm — standing, perhaps, at I "T*™", *?° .""T 
the foot of a hill which protected It from ^ 1 grMdmotlH!r ' dccWon 




1 the spot selected by 
I for their dwelling puce, she said : 
" It has a peaceful look — a sheltered, home-like 
English look." The house, her husband told her, 
should bo a faint imitation of the old manor- 
house. It stood at the foot of a hill with a 
grove of oak trees behind it ; was a long, ram 
bling sort of a house, containing a great many 
one into the other, with the 
i all facing to the sooth, except at the 
they opened respectively to the 
east and west 

On the lower floor were two very large 
rooms, the parlor and the dining room ; above 
them were the cosy sitting rooms and the 
library, and over them wore the chambers. At 
the back of the bouse were two long, old- 
wlth their summer fire 
the winter 
. still to b. 




fierce blasts of winter, with the wreck still visi- 
ble of what was once a fine avenue of alms, 
that led from the road to the house. Many of 
them have been cut down, because the good 
fanner has discovered, in the plenitude of his 
practical wisdom, that they shaded the land. 
The old dwelling place was selected by the 
Euglish ancestor with the old Ideas of home 
and comfort; his American descendant, glorying 
in the right to do as he chooses, plants a large 
square white house by the roadside, with a lit- 
tie box of a front yard, filled with gay, daunt- 
ing flowers— no treas near It, lest they should 
make the house deeuy the faster. There it stands 
on the broad plain, naked and alone, exp<ised 
alike to the fierce sun of July and the biting 
blasts of December ; and when you mOc him wbv 
he did not build on the old spot, he tells you he 
prefers to have his house by the roadside, 
where people can see it, and he can see every 
body who passes. We, Americans, lovo show 
and ostentation: our ancestors preferred retire- 
ment and comfort. 

In Milton, Mr. William Blake and his (air 
With, set up their staff of rest He was mock 
respected in the colony, held many offices of 
trust, and daring the latter years of his life 
was styled Worshipful Mayor Blake. The fair 
and lovely Edith became a staid and dignified 
matron, and, as the fleeting years rolled on, in 
time sho became a revered and beloved grand- 
mother. In every phase of her existence, she 
was happy, and when, at an advanced age, her 
gentle eyes were closed by her weeping chil- 
dren, they felt that— rich in all Christian vir- 
tues, pure and exalted in her piety— on earth 
she had encircled them tUin her arms of love, 
and cow the wos a Mkm^pin heaven. They 
bnricd her on a calm summer's day in the old 
graveyard at Milton, and for generations the 
memory of her virtues lived In the hearts of 
her descendants. At Hollingsworth Manor still 
hangs the picture which represents her as she 
to in the bloom of her youth and beauty. As 
for her husband, be felt that " sorrow and death 
— as joy and life— were at the breath of a mercy 
divine and a wisdom all-seeing," but for him 
"the silver oord was loosed, and the golden 
bowl was broken," aad without much pain, but 
with daily Increasing weakness, he 
away and followed her, as old 
wont to do. When one is taken, the other soon 
follows; and of such it may be said— they were 




Edith's wedding day. Once more we will ask 
the kind reader to go back to Hollingsworth 
Manor. In the breakfast room a descendant of 
the family, a genial, pleasant, kind-hearted 
old bachelor, was earnestly talking with his 
mother— a fine looking old lady of seventy-five. 
An open letter was in hi* hand ; it was from 
Norfolk, Virginia, and it contained the tidings 
of his brother's death, aad asked what disposal 
was to be made of his daughter Alice— was she 
to be sent to England, or should she continue 
to reside with her mother's relations! Her 
was, that her ancle 
John should go for her. Her heart yearned to 
behold the face of her son's child, and although 
he had been wild and reckless, and had had a 
stormy and troubled life, yet in the grave all 
was forgotten. She thought Alice might 
to Hollingsworth Manor, and be a 
to her in her declining years; aad so It 
decided by tho old lady that she and her un- 
married daughter should keep bouse together, 
and that John should go to Virginia for Alice. 
He had another plan of which be said nothing 
to bis mother. The picture of Edith Hot. 
linggworth had always a strange charm with 
him from his boyhood up. Her picture always 
aze of every visitor; 
eye, the face was I 
ful and bewitching, with its mingled blending 
of archness and mirth. There was a spirit and 
fire in the eye that told of mind within, mi it 
was easy to imagine the original from the 
portrait : that form and mien, step and look, 
were perfect in their graoe. Mr. John Hollings- 
worth determined before be returned to visit 
New England, and sec some of his descendants ; 
but of this plan be said nothing to his mother, 
lest she should deem him Quixotic*! We wfJl 
imagine him safely across the AtlanUft arrived 
at Richmond, and there for the present we will 
leave him. 
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affectionate and pleasant in their 
their death they were not divided. 

cflarm rn. 

And a wi».i Dui fulWi dut, 
Aa<l flil. tt,« white ud nxtllnd 
And bends U>» gallants 



CHATTER IV. 
1 1 Tiros «Im on, ■•'«• stays K softs way, 
TuSe'lTa'siS^ "** *"* 
Thk eighty years that have passed away 
since the marriage of Edith Hollingsworth and 
William Blake, will bring the reader to seven- 
teen hundred and seventy, in the beautiful 
month of June. In their old home, at 
lived their grandson and his ft 
was a most excellent man ; all trusts reposed 
in him, and all offices conferred upon him were 
discharged with ability and wide acceptance ; 
honored and respected by neighbors and towns- 
men, loved and revered at home, he was emi- 
nently a useful man. " There is no need to 
tell the character of the wife of such a man ; 
meek and thoughtful, yet gladsome and gay 
withal, her heaven was in her house." They 
had three sons and one daughter. The eldest, 
Henry, just married, and living about two 
mile* from his father's, was a farmer ; the sec- 
ond, Charles, had graduated at Harvard, stud- 
ied law, but had not as yet commenced to 
practice; William was fitting for Cambridge, and 
Edith was just entering on sweet seventeen. 
We. will enter the dining-room and join tho 



family*; as they sit at the supper table. Mr. 
Blake has an open letter in his hand, written 
by Mr. John Hollingsworth. stating that he 
to visit Boston and Milton with hla 
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niece Alice before he returns to England. 
Madam Blake receive* the Intelligence with 
great pleasure ; the has a strong desire to see 
this young Virginian lady, and the English 
cousin also. Mr. Blake falls into a quiet reve- 
rie, and recalls to mind the race so familiar in 
the days of hi* boyhood— the calm saint-like 
face of his grandmother. He remembers the 
stories she used to tell him about England — the 
dear old home never forgotten, and a descend- 
ant of the family she loved so well was coming 
t old home to dwell for a time 




should be afraid of Alice, and re- 
mained at table a long time, endeavoring to 
prove to Charles that this visit was much to be 
dreaded. She could not help imagining Alice 
would resemble those stiff disagreeable ladies 
she had sometimes met in Boston from Eng 
land | they always complained of the privations 
tbey endured in the colony. ■ Bnt this young 
lady." said her brother laughingly, '* is merely 
going to England — is that a crime In your 
eyes?" "Virginian or Knglish is all the same," 
replied Edith. " I am sure I shall be afraid or 
her. Her mother said: "I think. Edith, you 
bad better mount your pony and go to Mr. 
Bobbin'a ; Mury will bo tired waiting for yon, 
and wfll recite to her father before you arrive." 
Al Edith shut the door. Charles said : " Mother, 
I think she is right ; I shall be afraid of Alice if 
■he resembles those young ladies to whom 
Edith refers, who seem to consider it a conde- 
to speak to a young man born In the 
' The mother mildly replied:" My son, 
let not prejudice blind your eyes to her mer- 
its, or warp your judgment." 



chutes; t. 

i In Us look, 
I awe, ud aoftaaad all ha ijK-i«, 

I J«T« of Hja.Tfn and pais* of Hfll, 
r wtu»l 



IWafiKe^bsvisklM 

fat tmr bat fm-iet mind*, bat lore bait 
Cxkal** th« soul subitaM to a*ak htr natlr. aaat." 



Mr. Bobolns was a clergyman of the olden 
time — the companion of his people, the shep- 
herd of their souls, the teacher of their children. 
He believed in the supremo and all-abeorbing 
i or religion, his faith and teachings 
nd practical. He taught duty 
and love to God and man, and that piety and 
philanthropy were of the same nature. " He 
taught that religion is reality — all else shadow, 
that it dwells in the heart, that it is the freest, 
simplest, most liberal, bat yet the most blessed 
»nd cherished of all things." His life was 
closely entwined with that of his people. He 
was their pastor, teacher, companion, friend ; 
and in their quiet homes he was always wel- 
come. Whether the hours glided away winged 
with joy, or laden with affection, he was always 
ready to share with them their joy or sorrow ; 
then he was brought into sue 



a child in his flock, that was not readily ex- 
amined by him in the catechism. He was cer- 
tain to know who of all the children in the 
parish had learned the greatest number of 
verses in the Bible, and if any little boy or girl 
was absent from church on Sunday, with what 
a guilty feeling did they see the good 



on hie old white horse, approach the house 
during the week, dismount, and fastening him 
under the elm tree, enter the door. Then the 
little delinquent would send into the kitchen, 
awaiting with fear and trembling for the 
mother to come out and say : " Go op stairs 
and change your dress, and come in and sec 
the minister ; he has asked for yon.'' How bash- 
fully and awkwardly the little maiden or white 
headed boy came in. The good minister, after 
expressing his sorrow that they were not at 
church, would ask them to open the Biblo and 
read a chapter, that be might see how they 
improved at school, and if there was visible 
improvement Then from a capacious pocket 
was produced a bunch of purple raisins and 
presented to the child as a reward ; and for 
weeks and months afte r w ard that child was 
always punctual at church. Did any youth 
desire more instruction than could be given at 
the public grammar school, good Parson Rob- 
bins was always ready to instruct them in bjl 
Ftudy ; and for thirty years, If the sons of hi* 
parishioner!; dealred a liberal educatisn, he 
fitted them for college. 

When his wife, after a lingering illness, was 
tramtlatfd to Heaven, oue child only remained 
to him— his daughter Mary. Three others in 
the spring time of life had preceded their 
mother to the grave. Mr. Bobbins used to call 
Mary his consolation, Six 
Mary was fifteen at the 
death, and with the assistance of black Bose, 
who had been born and brought up in the fam- 
ily, she managed the household 

The parsonage was always an hospitable, 
pleasant home for all who came beneath its 
roof; the people loved it, and tbey took good 
care that their minister, although his nomfnal 
salary was small, should be surrounded with 
every comfort. Large and numerous were the 
loads of oak and walnut that were drawn into 
his yard in winter, to snpply the generous fires 
that always biased on the hearth-stone of the 

young men of bis society to have a chopping 
bee, when some twenty of them would assemble 
and cut and split wood the entire day for him. 
On such occasions Rose was in ber element 
Loaves of cake, and pumpkin pies with rye 
crusts, and cranberry tarts, and brown bread, 
and baked beans, were taken by Bose with ex- 
ultant bands from the mouth of the huge oven. 
A long table was spread in the kitchen ; huge 
pitchers of cider were drawn, and the good 
minister called the young men in to supper | 
and after thanking them for their labors in bis 
a Messing ; and after they had all 
with what joy and pride would 
Rose survey the wreck they bad mado of her 
viands. " Oh, Mass*," she would say, as she 
opened the study door, " I never see aich folks 
to eat— there's nothin' left worth tellin' on ; jist 
cleaned every thing, they did." Then chuck- 
ling to herself she would disappear into the 



golden butter, and fine cheeses, that found their 
way to the parsonage ; and, occasionally, a 
thrifty housewife would bring a table-cloth of 
her own spinning and weaving, or a few yards 



ner, smoke her pipe, and solace herself for the 
hard labor of two days with the consoling 
thought, that the young men had eaten every- 
thing up, thereby tacitly acknowledging she 
was a good cook. In other ways, too, did the 
love of the people manifest itself. Many were 
of bacon, and dried beef, the balls of 



the presents consisted usually of domestic flan- 
nel and shirts of fine yarn. The children 
brought their treasures in summer berries, and 
in autumn stores of hazel nuts, walnuts and 
chestnuts ; and for all visitors the good pastor 
had a gracious smile and a kind word, and 
each one went away pleased and happy. 

The secret of the bond of union that in those 
days existed between minister and people was 
this : they felt that be loved them, that their 
interests and those of their children were inex- 
pressibly dear to him, and, therefore, they 
loved him. His life was blended with theirs, 
and could not be separated. Did a j 
purpose to leave his native town to 
himself elsewhere, before he left home he 
always went to the pastor for advice and bless- 
ing. In his deep and heartfelt goodness there 
was a certain staid sobriety, an unostentatious 
quietness, a calm assurance of its reality, which 
gave a conscious dignity to his manner. - 

The three younger children of Mr. Blake, 
Charles, William and Edith had each in turn 
been instructed by their good pastor. Henry, 
the eldest, excelled In all rustic sports, so com- 
mon at that time ; In boxing, wrestling, and 
leaping, he had no competitor; in all labor 
on the farm, he surpassed those around him ; 
strong, vigorous, and muscular, labor seemed to 
him a pastime ; but ho had no love for books. 
Charles, Pareoi 
of his young 
shown a singular capacity for learning, and 
when very young, had given undoubted pre- 
dictions that he was not wanting in genius and 
intellectual power. The good man loved him 
for his talent and zeal for knowledge. 

Mrs. Blake was of Scotch extraction, and 
from his mother and uncle he bad learned a 
store of old stories and ballads, which, with the 
genuine Scotch accent, he delighted to repeat 
on stormy winter evenings at the parsonage. 
When he entered at Cambridge, Mr. Bobbins 
predicted without fear, that he would graduate 
first scholar in his class, and he did so. He 
then studied law, but as yet had not commenced 
to practioe. His mother bad a brother a phy- 
sician, a man of wealth and standing in the 
colony. He delighted to make excursions 
around the country, through the dense forests ; 
and, with Indian guides, and his trusty negro 
servant, Sam, as caterer and cook, well mounted 
on sure footed horses, he and Charles Blake 
would sometimes be absent for two months. 
There was a daring love of adventure in this* 
wild life, which pleased Charles ; moreover, be 
was an enthusiastic worshipper of Nature ; ahs 
was dear to him in all her moods ; this free life 
also fostered his natural love of poetry and 
romance. His uncle prided nlnsssjf on a share 
in his education: he said be f 



tainly developed hi* physical energies, and, 
inured him to fatigue and hardship. In form 
be was tall and vigorous, his features large and 
regular, the expression of his face in repose, 
was melancholy, yet very winning from a pe- 
culiar calm and sweetnesa The fresh loveliness 
of youth ssemsd blended wllH V* conscious 
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resolve of manhood. There w as a Himplo dignity 
ia hi* manner, which, perhaps, arose from a 
strong sense of self-dependence, closely allied 
to self-respect. When roused, or excited, he 
was all fire and enthusiasm-every emoUon of 
his soul was traced on his face. 

William was a youth of promise, bat as yet 
his character was unformed ; and Edith, or Lily 
Blake, as she was called, how shall I describe 
her ! Her rich brown hair of the color some- 
times called golden chestnut, curled naturally ; 
the form of her bead was very beautiful : her 
profile Grecian, mouth small, teeth like pearls, 
figure round and clastic, a little under the 
medium height, with large blue eyes. Such 
was Edith Blake— the pet and plaything of her 
brothers, and only daughter of tho house. 
Edith Blake and Vary Bobbins, had, from 
childhood, recited to Mary's father, and had 
become inseparable companions. They read to- 
gether, and had committed to memory several 
pages from the old English poets ; bad studied 
Virgil, and had made a little progress In 
French. They were also well vcroed in Eng- 
lish history, and could repeat many chapters 
from the Bible. Beside, thanks to Madam 
Blake, they were skillful in tent-stich and em- 
broidery. Mary could vie with any girl in the 
parish in spinning, and no maiden could knit 
faster than Edith. Mary had lost her mother 
when quite young, and since that time Edith 
had been her only female companion ; the only 
one with whom she was at all Intimate. Four 
times ia the week, Edith mounted her little 
Narraganset pacer, and rode over to tho par- 
sonage to recite her lessons, and chat with 
Mary. 

On one eventful evening, as she was canter- 
ing up the avenue on her return home, old 
Sambo met her, and with the most important 
air told her that "them English had come,'' 
and Sam had gone to Boston, " to fetch out the 
luggage." He also informed her that be had 
drcMed two chickens, and Dinah was going to 
broil them for supper, and that Miss Alice had 
brought a black girl on with her. Sambo 
avowed that, "ho liked the gal the first time 
h? tat eyes on her. She ia in the kitchen now," 
he Maid, " and baa put Dinah all in a ©OBibu*- 
tion." Regaining bcr own little room unseen, 
Edith changed her dress, and with a beating 



manners and motion, that is unattainable 1 
us. I often think our quick, excited way 
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u Wf r# not our aouU immortal mad*. 

Our eqaAl kw» cao make tlwra aueh : 

On* *»ir1 .iDii nataml fi^'linf >tj<'. n tmc* 

To til tb« t*di»iu walk* of arm whip life." 



speaking, our sharp, angular motions, our end- 
less question asking, must be very annoying to 
them; and then, too, wo have such a dictatorial. 
asHumiag manner, and such a love of contra- 
diction, and, among our higher and more fash- 
ionable classes, there is a frigid coldness, a 
studied Indifference, a determination, it would 
seem, not to be astonished or pleased or grieved 
or delighted in the whole course of their lives. 
To the Southern lady, ease, grace, and gentle- 
ness, seem innate ; she is also distinguished by a 
naturalness of manner, in which we arc sadly 
deficient. 

Alice was so bright, so cordial, yet so simple 
in manner, Edith loved bcr almost at first 
right. And when, after supper, as night closed 
in, Charles returned from a fishing excursion, 
and entered the parlor with his large New- 
foundland dog at his aide, and was presented 
to Mr. John HoWngsworth, that gentleman 
inwardly murmured: " By George of Oxford, a 

noble looking youth ; bo ought to have been j ft ^ wovea b ^e fair 

in England." In a few days Alice had 1 



In imagination, paddling my 
quiet lake in the wilderness. 



from the fatigue of her journey, and 
then Charles and Edith were ready to accom- 
pany her on foot or on horseback, as she might 
prefer. She had oji anient love of the beauti- 
ful, and the scenery of Milton and Dorchester 
had for her an Inexpressible charm. She loved 
to stand on Milton heights, and gate over the 
blue waters sparkling in the sun ; sho loved to 
listen to her cousin's stories of the Indian war- 
fare, the sufferings and capture, the bravery 
and heroism of the first settlers. The whole 
history of border warfare was familiar to him, 
for his uaole Mark had been engaged in the 
French and Indian wars ; and, in glowing terms 
be described to Alice the beautiful mountain 
scenery in the western part of the State, and in 
New Hampshire. He and his uncle, with their 
trusty Indian guides, bad spent weeks and 
months in their wanderings, and in their light 
canoes had floated on the great river* then 
lying in the bosom of a primeval forest. 

In the history and literature of tho mother 
country, Charles and Alice wero equally at 
home. The old poets were alike familiar to 
them, but their opiniooa of the characters of 
some of the English Sovereigns were widely 



She found her mother in close conversation 
with a gentleman and lady. The gentleman 
roue as riie entered, and cominjr furward, cor- I 
dially said : " This, I am sore, ia Edith ; allow 
me to present to you your cousin Alice." 
Edith looked up with a shy, timid glance, and 
»w that the lady was tall and stately, with 
black eyes and hair ; also, that the tones of her 
voice were sweet and musical. As her shyness 
wore off. ?hc wan charmed with her graceful 
Southern manners— so genial and winning, so 
frank and cordial ; and, before she had been an 
hour In her society, ibe acknowledged to her- 
self that Alice was by far the most fascinating 
person nbe bud over seen. There is a marked 
difference now between the manners of Southern 
and Northern ladies. There ia an indescribable 
charm in the manners of high-bred Southern 
people, which you never see in New England, 
except sometimes in an old gentleman or lady. 
The Southerners have a natural easy grac* of 



heart to the cause of the unhappy Stuarts. 
She thought Mary cruelly and heartlessly 
treated by Elizabeth, and always spoke of her 
as the murdered queen. Charles regarded her 
as a violent and intriguing murderess, whose 
death was necessary to give peace to Elizabeth 
Alice never spoke of Charles the First, except 
with almost religious reverence, as Charles the 
Martyr ; and her cousin, although he did not 
approve his oxecution, thought England most 
fortunate to be freed from his sway, and to re- 
ceive Cromwell as her Protector. Alice was 
devotedly attached to the faith of the church 
of England. With the poculiwr tenets of faith 
so strictly enforced by our (Puritan fathers, 
Charles had little sympathy. " I feel far nearer 
to God," be would say to Alice, " when nlone 
on this beautiful hill, or in the dense forest, or 
by the dark river, than I do in church with our 
good minister ; and sometimes long before be 
comes to thirteen thly and lastly, I am far away, 



Ir was the first of August. Charles had been 

a week; Alice 

and Edith were sitting in a Utile room, called 
the clock room, because the old English eight- 
day clock ticked in the corner; a carpet covered 
the center of tho floor only; the straight-backed 
chairs were posted like sentinels against the 
walls ; and by the window, busily engaged In a 
piece of embroidery, sat Alice. Her 
deal with her sheep and crook were all 
pleted, and she was forming a tree, which, after 
the fashion of such picture*, was just a* tall 
as the shepherdess. 

She Intends, when fhe has finished the pic- 
ture, to present it to Madam Blake. Edith is 
making up eomo linen just taken from to* 

la of Mi* 

Hulduh MarNab, who resided in the family, 
and was constantly employed in spinning and 
weaving. Edith left her work, and sitting 
down at tbc spinet, sani; with a voice as 
clear and sweet tu< a bird. Herrick's night piece 
to Julia ; afterward, looking archly at Alios, 
she said :" I sang that for Charley." 

Mr. John Hollingsworth entered and Invited 
the young ladies to ride with him to Boston, 
"and perhaps," he said, "as the day is fine, 
you may like to remain until evening and re- 
turn by moonlight." The girls retired to 
change their dresses, and soon returned In their 
riding habits. Sambo, to his great delight, 
received an order to mount old Steady and fol- 
low them ; be carried a large basket, contain- 
ing a change of dress for the young ladies. " 1 
do wish, Alice," said Edith, "you would con- 
sent to ride my pony. Your horse ambles, trots 
and canters, all in turn ; he will not keep on* 
regular gait for three consecutive minutes." 
"A little bird whispered in my ear," sold Uncle 
John, gaily, " that a beautiful Spanish jennet, 
imported by a gentleman in Springfield for his 
invalid daughter, is soon to be In your father's 
barn at Milton." He Imported it from Cubs. 
His daughter has since died, and Charles has 
posted off in hot baste to get It, and will prob- 
ably be at home to-night Your uncle's ser- 
vant, Sam, has gone with him." " How did 
you learn this," asked Edith. "From Dr. 
Warren ; he was at your father's this morning, 
and said that he saw Dr. Camming in Borton 
yesterday ; he told him Charles had stopped at 
C. on his way to Spingfleld, whither be bad 
gone to purchase a horse for Alice." Edith 
looked archly at her as Mr. Hollingsworth con- 
cluded, but sho was busily employed In strik- 
ing with ber riding whip the glossy leaves off 
the birch trees, against which ber skirt brush<-d 
as they were riding along. 

Edith interrupted her reflection? by nayfng : 
" The good ship, 'William and Mary,' arrived in 
port last week, and la now unladen of ber car- 
go ; and mother told mc this morning that if 
Mrs. Copeland would accompany me, I might 
go out and purchase a silk dress. It Is a great 
event in my life. I did not expect to have a 
bought for me for yean to come." 
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" I bare two," aaid. Alioe, " wot oat to me from 
England by my kind relations there." " I have 
two also ; but one of them waa mother'*, and 
the other waa grandmother's, and both arc cut 
In such an old fashioned manner, that I much 
prefer to wear even a striped linen, prettily 
made." 

After a pleasant morning's ride they entered 
the quiet town of Boston, and were conducted 
by Mr. Hollingsworth to Madam Copeland'a, 
where he left them, promising to return at sun- 
set The house stood back some distance from 
the road, pleasantly facing the south, with an 
avenue of ftno elms leading to it, and a flour- 
ishing orchard behind It They were welcomed 
with great cordiality ; and ax Sambo arrived in 
due time with the large basket, their toilet was 
boou completed. Edith told Mrs. Cope land her 
mother s commission, and the (rood lady ac- 
companied her to Mrs. Betty Nutting's, where 
thuy purchased, much to Edith's satisfaction, a 
green brocade silk dress and a rose oolored 
•ilk petticoat 

After dinner, as they were in the orchard 
gathering peare, Rose came to tell them there 
was company In tho parlor, atid Mr*. Copcland 
had sent for them. On entering the house they 
found several ladies and gentlemen, who had 
come to pay their respect* to Miss Hollings- 
worth. There wan a marked difference, I Im- 
agine, In the manners of the ladies and gentle- 
men of Boston in the year seventeen hundred 
and seventy, from tho*? of the present day. 
The courtly address, the gentle courtesy, and 
urbanity of manner, which distinguished the 
educated people of thai day, ha* pawed away ; 
a feeling of selfish and proud exclusion, which 
affects the minds ol many persons, otherwise of 
great merit and worth, ha* taken lis place. 
Oat of their Immediate circle the higher claw* 
cold, repulsive and Inaccessible ; enthu- 
i seems dead within them, and the fear of 
" tho world's dread laugh," the only 
thing that can rouse them. An eloquent 
American writer says an aristocratic state of 
society naturally produces courtesy, content- 
ment and order; and a republican, ambition and 
improvement He says our manners are defi- 
cient in gracefulness and amenity, and that we 
are disposed to have our hearts locked up in 
cold and frigid reserve. He accounts for it In 
this way : He says a prince or nobleman, In a 
state of unbroken aristocracy, does not fear his I 
dignity, or his reputation will be compromised ' 
by the presence of an inferior in his house or in 
his society ; but with us, he says, be who would 
hold a higher place must obtain it from the gen- 
eral voice ; hence, every circumstance affecting 
his position is important to him, and the circum- 
stance that moat obviously affects it is the com- 
pany he keeps. On this point therefore, he is 
likely to be extremely jealous ; and this he con- 
ceives to he one reason for the proverbial re- 
serve of our national manners. He then goes 
on to eay that the connection between the man- 
ners and feelings of a people is an intricate one; 
and that a cold demeanor, although it may not 
prove coldness of heart, tends to produce it; 
and that feeling* that arc locked up in reserve 
to wither and shrink, simply from 
Ho Is in the very school, not of gene- 1 
rosity and love, but of selfishness, scorn and 
pride. And vainly, he says, may a Christian ■ 



people boast of its intelligence, refinement and 
freedom, if it fail of the essential virtues of the 
Christian religion. It has always seemed to 
me one reason why the reformers of the prcwut 
day, when addressing the South on the subject 
of slavery, so signally fail to do any good, 
that the harshne** of their lanpuape, the sever- 
ity of their denunciation*, obscures and de- 
grade* the holy cause of human freedom and 

One would 
tbe surest way to induce 
the slaveholder to believe as they do, would be 
to rouse all that is belligerent and antagonistic 
la his nature. The more unsparingly they in- 
dulge in bitterness, unsparing Invective and 
coarse personalities, the more truly do they 
seem to think they do God service, and crush, 
link by link, the chains of slavery. They for- 
get that " wisdom Is better than weapons of 
war," and that tbe mildest in council arc often 
tbe bravest in field ; and yet many of them are 
kind-hear tod, excellent people, earnestly en- 
gaged in what they consider the most noble of 
works, the restoration of an oppressed race to 
freedom. They seem to forget that control of 
temper, humanity and Christian charity are 
pearl* of great price ; and while earnestly stri- 
ving in whatever way they may deem best to 
accomplish the hopes of abused and prostrati 
humanity, let them not forget that their South- 
ern 
like 

CIUITB* TTl. 

"Bat thosch tn» worth sod rtrtM ta the mill 
And gankal rail of rultinfed life 
Thrive moat. to4 ur ptrhape thrift only their, 
Tat Dot ta citiaa oft." Cb 



That evening, after they had returned borne, 
they listened to tho conversation between Mr. 
Holllngsworth and Mr. Blake. Mr. Hollings- 
worth spoke of the general dissatisfaction 
which prevailed in the colony toward the gov- 
ernment He said be had met that day, Id 
Boston, tbe surveyor-general of the woods of 
America, appointed by the British Government 
to look after trees which should he reserved a* 
masts for the Navy. He told him that the law 
for the preservation of these was generally dis- 
regarded. After tho trees were cut down, they 
were often taken from his deputies in wanton 
mischief, and no redrew could be obtained ; be- 
cause the law was so offensive to the people it 
could not be enforced. 

Mr. Hollingsworth mid the air of New Eng- 
land was rife with rebellion, and be urged Mr. 
Blake to allow Charles to return with him to 
England, and commence the practice of law 
there. Mr. Blake listened quietly to his ha- 
rangue, and knocking the ashes out of hi t pipe, 
said gently: " The people think they have their 
grievances, too." And now, as the clock struck 
nine, the family assembled for evening prayers. 
Mr. Hollingsworth was always charmed by the 
reserved simplicity and earnest faith with which 
Mr. Blake offered his petitions at the throne of 
grace : all that he said came naturally and 
spontaneously from a true and noble heart 
After the prayer was ended, the voices of Edith 
and her mother blended in a sweet hymn of 
praise to their maker, and then the family sep- 
arated for the night On tbe following morn- 
ing, old Dinah came into Edith's room to tell I 
her that Maasa Charles and Sam had come from' 



the country with " such a pretty hone." Edith 
was soon down stairs, but Alice was there be- 
fore her. She was soon mount 

) avenue, and, on her ret 
the horse " perfectly splendid !" and 
for a young girl it was not an exaggerated re- 
mark. It waif a email, beautifully formed boras, 
with arching neck and large, mild eyes ; jet 
black was its color. * " The 
as black could be, save tbe U»w-. w , • 
tho foam of the sea." He had evidently been 
much petted and caressed ; be stood at the door 
and ate bread from Alice's hand. After break- 
fast they visited an Indian encampment at the 
foot of the Blue Hills, and then went to see a 
beautiful pond in Canton. On her return, Alice 

tor's back, declaring him to be " as fleet as the 
rammer wind and well nigh as easy." 

On the following week it waa decided that 
the party should visit Mrs. Blake's brother. Dr. 
Cummlng, who lived at C . They left Mil- 
ton at tho early hour of Ave, on a beautiful sum- 
mer's morning, and arrived at C — 
noon. Concerning their visit to the 1 
Trescotts, history has nought to say ; but a lit- 
tle that transpired during their sojourn with 
Dr. Cumming ha* )>een handed down to US. Ho 
«an of Scottish origin, possessing much of the 
dry, caustic humor, peculiar to that people. His 
fund of stories was inexhaustible. Like Alice, be 
was strongly attached to the cause of the Stu- 
arts. His father had been actively engaged in 
tbe rebellion of seventeen forty-five, and be 
had many a tale to tell of that unhappy rising ; 
and so thrilling and graphic was his style, 
that it almost seemed as If tho characters ho 
described passed before you In bodily pre- 
Bence. In describing the surrender of the fort 
at Niagara, and the battle there, in July, seven- 
teen fifty-nine, to faithful was his imitation 
of the Indian war-whoop, and to terrific did it 
sound to Edith, rite beard it in her dreams for 
many a night 

One morning he invited them to accompany 
him on a visit to one of his patients, a man with 
a fractured limb. " He is a decided original," 
said the doctor, " and It may amuse yon to listen 
to him ; and beside, Miss Alice, you diould visit 

pie live." The house 'they visited stood on'X 
bank of a stream, with a mill hard by, and a 
dense wood behind it Tbe owner of the farm 
and mill was away ; bat his wife, a tall, athletio 
woman, stood at the door of the mill. A rack 
of meal was at her side, which, without assist- 
ance, abe placed on a 
nearby. ▲ little boy i 
away. Dr. Cumming Introduced bis guetta, 
and tbe woman led the way to tbe bouse ; It 
contained but four room*. In the room in 
which they were shown there wa* an immense 
fireplace, and although the day was very warm, 
a flm was burning on the hearth. The floor was 

the extreme. The wall waa decorated with 
hanks of yarn, strings of red pippins, turkeys' 
wings, and on the mantcl-pieoe were two guoa^ 
A tall mahogany clock ticked in one corner, 
and in another a banging buck-can.- *i» sus- 
pended against the wall. There were some oM 
books there: "The Chri.tian Soldier's Hand 
Book," "Tbe Christian Widow's Praise of 
Polly," " Luther's Epistles," and several others, 
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that probably belonged to the first American 
, Milton, and tome of the 
"Young's Night 
Though*"— tb« latent hook of the collection, 
and » favorite one wimbcrth mother and daogh- 
ter. Their attention w now attracted to the 
young man with a broken limb. He sat by the 
fir* with hit limb in a chair ; he wan a heavlly- 
built, broad-shouldered young man, with an 

uncouth in 
i by hi* laying: 
" Mother 'a a matter hand for reedln', and 
ahe'i got a master memory — she remember* all 
ahe read", and can repeat poetry till the cow* 
come home. 8he and Perela will tell stories 
i In the winter evenings, till yon 'd 
i was right behind you. and It 




head to hear them talk." "Your's always 
does," eaid his sister, archly, " for all the paius 
yon ever take to comb It" 

The doctor "aid : " I think in six weeks you 
will berflh* to go to market again." " Wall, 
if I thought Td got to see so many red coats a* 
I did the last time I waa in Boston, I'd break 
my leg agin on purpose to stay away." " You 
talk too much, my son," said hi* mother, 
mildly. " Wal, mother, I can't give up hatin' 
men that it aint natral to lore ; and if I did 
get so, I could kind o' stand them. I couldn't 
foller their orders nor work in their harness ; 
and as for all the order they keep, I reckon 
we can do our hoin' and plan tin' without their 
help." The door quietly opened, and a line 
intelligent-looking man entered. The matron 
introduced him as ber eldeit son. " Bow do 
you do to-day, Benjamin?" said hi* brother. 
" Wal, I guess If I wan any worse you'd a heard 
on't," was the answer, given with national in- 
directness. 

" From what part of England do you come I" 
said the elder brother to Mr. HoUingewortb. 
"I lire near Hockhurst, in the county of Kent," 
was the reply. '• Our ancestor* were also from 
Hockhurst," said the matron, advancing. 
"Sartin," said Ben, " we are descended from 
some o' those old Saxon* who fought close Hide 
of King Harold at the battle o' Hastings ; there 
aint muck Norman mixed up with us. I reckon." 
"I think, my son," said his mother, "your 
tongue outruns your discretion." "Wal, I 
know my tongue aint a smooth one, and I 
never make out well tryln' to fbller the marks ; 
but I'm always willin' you should stop me when 
I git off the traiL" Alice thought how strange 
id son should differ so widely in 
d manners. There was a simple, 
natural dignity about her, rare, except in that 
state of society where each person is a power in 
himself or herself; her eye* were large and very 
dark, and her black hair, which was very long 
was braided, and wound several times around ber 
bead, forming thereby a natural coronet. When 

thbT feeling**to Dr. Gumming! " SoTu^ he 
said, " a remarkable woman, gifted with a won- 
derful memory, combined with a strong love of 
knowledge : she in complete mistress of the few 
books ahe owns, and she relieves many an hour 
of labor by repeating to herself, during the 



ber— the youngest is 
On the following day, Dr. 



Cumming said to Mr. Hollingsworth: ' I am 
going this morning to sec a patient of another 
stamp, a eountryman or yours, Captain Jeekyl 
He has at different periods, held colonial offices 
and resided in Boston ; but of late years he has 
become a misanthrope, removed into the coun- 
try, cleared a large tract of woodland from all 
underbrush, and in this way he has made a spa- 
cious park which is BUed with deer. He has 
also a large orchard filled with choice varieties 
of fruit, which he has imported from abroad, 
and on a beautiful pond some three mile* dis- 
tant, be has two sail-boats, which I have no 
doubt he will place at our disposal, if Alice and 
Kdlth feel disposed for a sail." " How far i« 
it V asked Charles. " Seven miles," answered 
the doctor. " At present he is ill with the gout . 
but we will drive with my good friend Mr. 
Gardner, who lives opposite, add who will be 
right glad to ew us." '*Oh, yet.'' said the girls, 
both speaking at once: "it will be delightful.'' 
A pleasant ride through the woods brought 
them to Mr. Gardner's. It was a pleasant 
place ; the house stood embodied in trsea a short 
distance from the road. They were cordially 
welcomed, and Jack, who came forward to take 
the hones, grinned from ear to ear when be 
Raw his old friend Sam. Dt. Camming left them 
to revisit hi* patient, but soon returned, saying 
that Captain Jeekyl wished to see his coun- 
tryman very much, and the young ladies also. 
They crossed a common which separated the 
two houses, and found Captain Jeekyl standing 
at the [rate. He ushered them Into the parlor, 

and so home-like did it look, that Mr. Hollings- 
worth started as he entered. The furniture had 
all been imported from England ; the paneled 
wainscot, the heavy oaken doors, 



"Oht fsrtl 

Wh?n isa world was is It, frim. ; 
CpM <h«„ b*l W to *n 
Willi hi! porpW <no|r» biw. 
Xuii In MrMKirrimr T»l» »nd srr,r», 
Fvtj ah. ph«rd knelt to tsvs." 

BroDi.NO farewell to their kind hosts, our 
party returned to Milton ; and a few days after- 
ward, as Charles and Alice stood by the side of 
the dark Neponaet, he whispered the story of 
bis lore, and '< they plighted their faith under 
the broad arch of the blue heaven, the old nor 
least holy temple of our common father." The 
news of the betrothal was received by the 
Blake family with joy. They loved Alice and 
»er worthy to be the wife of 
I in their fond eyes, he was per- 
fect. 

Alice and Edith were a* sister* ; and Edith 
wrote a note every day to Mary Robbing to tell 
her how happy she was, because Charles and 



floor, the open cupboard filled with plate— on 
each side of which was engraved the armorial 
cypher of the family — and eome flue oil point- 
ings which decorated the walls, gave him that 
idea. 

" You hare her* a very pleasant place, air," 
ealdMr. Hollingsworth. " Yes, sir," replied be ; 
" but I wish it was sunk in the sea, for then I 
should go back to England. I have spent a 
great deal of money here, and mode things very 
comfortable, and so I stay ; but the air of the 
New England States i* poisonous to loyalty. *A 
spirit of rebellion is rife among the people-?' 
the political atmosphere forebodes a tempest— 
and I should like to be safely boused in Eng. 
land, while the roar of thunder Is heard in the 
distance, and before the storm bursts in it* 
fury over our beads." "And how is it with 
you, gentlemen !" said Mr. Hollingsworth, plea- 
santly. " Do you fear this gathering storm of 
which my friend speaks !" " Dr. Camming may 
answer for himself," was Mr. Gardner's reply ; 
•' but for mo, my country beat* in each pulse of 
my heart, and her greatness is my own."' 

A respectable-looking English servant now 
brought into the room a silver basket, filled 
with pear* and apricots. Port wine was handed 
to the gentlemen, and malmsey to the young 
ladies Edith waa enchanted with the park 
and deer, and Alice quite as much so with the 
beautiful sail. boat In which she twice crossed 
the clear transparent pond : and when they re- 
turned to C , at tan in the evening, they 

confessed that, although Victor was fleet of foot, 
and his motion easy, she was very tired. 



"Yom 

can practice law there," he said ; "and when I 
am gone to rest, Hollingsworth manor shall be 
yours.'" Every one felt it would be a terrible 
thing to give up Charles ; and a* Alice felt 
peculiar tics in England— as ehe had never 1 
there, it was finally decided In the family < 
ell that she should accompany her uncle, a* 
first proposed ; and when two years had elapeed 
Charles, who by that time would be established 
in his profession in Boeton, should go for her. 
And so time passed on, and every day revealed 
to him some new charm tu the character of 
Alice. Her pride, vanity and love of power 
slept— will they ever wake to life t In her 
strong desire to be the companion of bis mind, 
a* well as the mistreat of his heart, she seemed 
daily to grow in intelligence, and pure and 
gentlu wisdom. 

Across the deep water* those we love have 
gone, and by the hearth and at the social 
board their place is desolate. So thought 
Edith as she returned one evening from the 
parson ago : her father and mother were in Bos- 
ton. She entered the little sitting room, but 
there was nothing to remind ber of Alice, ex- 
cept the piece of embroidery that bung over 
the mantel piece, neatly framed, and the spinet 
at which she had so often sat She ran oat to 
the stable to see Victor ; but although he 
neighed and rubbed bis cold nose against her 
shoulder, hie mute caress only served to remind 
her Of the past, when Alice and ahe used to visit 
him after breakfast, and feed him with bread 
and apple*. 

She entered the kitchen, and found Dinah 
roasting apple* on the hearth. "You have 
come just In time, honey," she said ; " I hare put 
eome apples out to cool for you, and I have 
some fresh bread and plea." " I don't wish any 
supper, thank you," said Edith, as she sat down 
on a little block in the chimney comer, and 
gazed at the smoke curling and eddying up the 
throat of the immense chimney ; and ahe aat 
there muting until her eyes filled with tear*. 
Dinah divined the thought* of her young mis- 
tress, and »he said : " Honey, don't fret ; two 
years will soon pass a way." But a* it was ber 
nature to be a bit of a croaker, she added : " It 
may be Ma*aa Charles wiH never 
water for Mist Alice ; sorrow 
don't look tor it. I heard two 
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stag last night on the cherry tree close by his 
window, Mid that in a bad sign. Mum Edith ;" 
and then ebe told a ghost story. She Paid Miss 
Lucy Martin died on fh« ere of her wedding 
day, and her lover pined away and died not 
long after. Their ghosts always appeared at 
midnight In the parlor of ber father's how, on 
the anniversary of (he day which should hare 
been their wedding day, and stood hand in 
hand just at tf they were in the presence of the 
minister ; how in the dead o 
no one could be seen in the 
rattling of knives, forks and dishes could be 
plainly heard, an if the table was being laid for 
the bridal rapper, yet If one opened the door 
all waa still. This story Dinah told in a low, 
i tone, casting furtive glances at the 
i of the kitchen, as if i 
some ghost might be lurking there; 
her daughter, and Sambo listened with the 
pupils of their eyes dilated, and a visible circle 
of white around them, which seemed to widen 
as the story continued; and then, with a 
cracked and melancholy voke, Dinah sang the 
ballad of Lord Lovel and Lady Rosabel. At 
the conclusion of that mournful ditty, Edith 
retired to rest, and in ber slumbers she dreamed 
that Alice and her uncle were shipwrecked, and 
that the former, ail dripping with the salt sea 
foam, came from ber grave in the deep ocean, 
and laid her hand on ber face— and so, with a 




oTer the bills, bathing in rosy light the varied 
landscape that met ber eye, and she exclaimed 
In her heart, there is no place hi the wide world 
so lieautifnl as borne. With the bright morn- 
ing ber superstitions fears bad fled, and she 
to chant by herself: "The Lord is my 
1 1 shall not want." Whan she went 
down stairs, she bade Dinah good morning, with 
a cheerful face, and entered the breakfast room. 
She found her brother William there ; ho had 
walked over from Cambridge, and arrived 
• the night, He was going oat to shoot 
and Laughingly told Dinah that be 
should bring home fifty, at least, and that she 
must be all ready to make a pot-pie on his re- 
torn. "Oh, Massa William, raid she, "you 
want me to wear 
bones cooking all 
borne." "Ned V 
he Is a splendt 
pot-pie yon make, and he is coming to dine 
with me to-morrow." William knew there was 
no rarer way to touch her heart than to prai/«e 
her cooking ; and with a satisfied grunt she 
said : " Well, you always jist git round me ; and 
I spose I mnst make tho pie." "Don't you 
wish Charlie was here to go with you!" said 
Edith. "Not L Since he is engaged, he is 
lately good for nothing ; and when 1 ask him to 
do anything, be mutters bye-aod-bya. I do 
hope, Edith, you will never be in le 



"William, how ean you harbor such thoughts V 
said his sinter indignantly. " I have thought 
them a long time, but have never said anything 
before, and I hope my suspicious are unjust. 
Of one thing you may be sore, I shall do my 
best to love her as a aiBter, if she ever marries 
Charles." The tears started in Edith's eyes as 
she heard her dear friend, as she thought, thus 
unjustly criticised ; and her brother, sorry that 
he had wounded her feelings, kissed away her 
and ran off As she stood at the door 
ling him until he disappeared, a little boy 
np the avenue : he brought an invitation 
from Miss Susan Vassal to a quilting, to be 
held that afternoon in ber father's barn. At 
two o'clock, Edith and her friend Mary arrived 
at Mr. Vassal's. The farmers' daughters 
two by two on horseback in 
dresses, or in large flowered 
white aprons, ruffled and crimped, and the hair 
turned away from the face and rolled over a 
cushion. There were some young ladles pre- 
sent in dimity short gowns, and calamanco pe t- 
ticoats ; others, again, wore silk. The large 
barn doors were opened wide Just back was 
a broad green pasture ; beyond that the thick 
woods, the blue hills, were visible in the dis- 
tance ; while far to the left the Kcponset glided 
away, its clear waters glistening in the light of 
a summer's sun. 
Meantime the quilting went merrily on ; the 
of marking, stretching, and 
and skillfully performed ; 
and at sunset the quilt was finished, and the 
young people adjourned to the house. Ample 
justice was done the various good things on the 
table, and they drank tea from the tiny cups, 
which have been handed down to us by our 



striped linen 

tees, wearing 



letter which seemed stiff and unnatural ; but 
she said she wrote in haste, as she had engage- 
ments for the afternoon and evening, and must 
close her letter then, as the ship was to tail with 
the next tide. And now came a letter from 
Mr. John Uollingsworth, written in the style of 
a man who has something unpleasant to com- 
municate, and does not well know how to com- 
mence. Briefly as possible he related the story 
of her visit to London; be said her relatives 

came a great favorite. Their eldest daughter 
had married Lord H. ; be had a tine house in 
town and a nohlc estate in the country. Their 
daughter died, and at^tbe time Alice visited 
London, be was a widower. She met him at 
the house of her relatives ; fascinated with her 
beauty and manner, be visited there constantly. 
In the excitement and whirl of high life, she 
experienced a pleasure hitherto unknown. The 
fashionable world judged her beautiful, there- 
fore she was admired and ber company nought 



ufler ; 



moreovc 



r, it was supposed] 



uldbe 




; an 

farewells, they separated ; and when, at eight 
o'clock, the moon rose in ber still beauty, they 
were all at home. 




t just 

spoils one ; and to tell yon a bit of a secret, 
Edith, I do not fancy Alice so much as the rest 
of the family do. Ton know I never raved about 
ber. There is something about her I never 
liked, although I cannot describe it. I Imagine 
she has not much depth of feeling ; and pol- 
ished and elegant as she is, I think Mary Rob- 
bins hi worth twenty of her. Don't look so 
•hocked, Bdith; it may be treason to say so, but 
it mm to me that ebe is a little 



Trias rash by us like the wind ; two have 
almost pansed since Mr. Hollingsworth and 
Alice sailed for Europe, and all has gone well 
with our friends at Milton. Charles la In Bot- 
, a successful practitioner and an eloquent 
ader. William has just entered on the 
ior year. The married brother, Henry, has 
little daughter some eight months old, called 
Alice Hollingsworth, mnch petted by her Aunt 
Edith, now a lovely girl of nineteen. And 
Charles, with trusting patience, saw the months 
and years glide away, happy in " hope, the sole 
god-like joy that belongs to man." By nature 
unsuspecting, frank aud truthful, ft was diffi- 
cult for him to imagine that treachery and de- 
ceit dwelt in the world — least of all in those he 
I loved. 

I Four months ago Alice wrote him that she 
was going to London, to visit soma of her 
mother's relatives residing there. On her arri- 
val abs wrote one natural, happy letter; the 
described her manner of life, said she saw a 
great deal of company ; she also spoke of the 
style In which ber relatives lived, of their reti- 
nue of servants, their library and pfctorei ; 
and then, having said it was very pleasant, 
contrasted It with tho simple and quiet life they 
expected to lead in Boston. It was two mouths 

uas a 



the heiress of : 

Lord H.himselfastarinthel 
offered bis band, he was accepted. Coldly 
but briefly, with tears in her eyes, she had 
naked her uncle to write to Charles, and tell 
him what she had done, and ask him to forget 
her. Her uncle closed the letter by taring : 
"I never commenced with so much unwil- 
lingness, or closed with so much alacrity. 
I can make no apology for her, except— 
' Frailty thy name is woman ;' and now my 
dear boy, may God bless you, and so farewell." 
And to that young man, as he eat by the office 
with his face buried in his hands, how seemed 
the future— how joyless and dark T The love of 
his life was to be reft from his heart, when be 
deemed himself most sure of its possession, and 
the remembrance of Alice was to lie forever 
more in the dark grave of burled recollections. 
She who had been for two years the bright 
morning star of his life, was to be as though she 
love had, in one short hour, 

pain ; and the future rose before him without 
purpow, and without aim— stern aud terrible. 
A few days after tho receipt of this letter, ha 
walked out to Milton. His mother started in 
terror as he entered the room, for his face was 
pale as the dead. Be threw his uncle's letter 
into her lap, and was gone. He roamed for 
hours over thai beautiful hill, which now, 
known as Milton-bill, has become almost classio 
ground. At midnight be stood by the Ne- 
ponset, on the spot where they plighted their 
faith : and his brain reeled, and ho saw naught 
in the universe save the blank of desolation. He 
returned home In the early morning twilight, 
chilled by the night dews, and, as he entered 
his chamber, fainted and fell. Doctor Warren 
waa summoned in haste, and on his arrival, 
pronounced him 111 with brain fever. In the first 
stage of the disease be raved constantly of 
Allot ; then cams on a heavy stupor, and he 
slept day and night almost constantly. He was 
very sick for many days. His watchful physi- 
cian said his life seemed to hang by a thread. 
Hi* mother seldom left hit bedside, and Edith's 
eyes were red with watching, and her cheeks 
were blanched with grief Mr. Kobbins cams 
every day to set the family, and to pray with 
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often Oiled with tears, as he 
thought of the changed aspect of that once 
happy home. In hi? prayer* he would :i*k Go<! 
to Mens the Joeeph of the flock, and make him 
an ornament and Mewing to his country ; and 
would pray that Charles night forget her who 
had caused bim so much sorrow, 
trust that ell would yet be well. 

••No nutter where the nU* 
A earing anchor Im in prerer ; 
Th»rt l» * rock and sis'' »*. h»od, 
A nheltar la s weary land. 

Tboa dweU'rt an nor roe 't high and barren riser, 
Hut roun't »h«*ut Itif* mount an »ngel guard, 
CharioU of Sie, horere of firs eacawi', 
To tl.nn ki-'n fr/r Heaven." 

The prayers of their pastor were heard, and 
their son was restored to health. After days of 
delirium, he lay once more with the light of 
reason in bis eye*, quiet as an infant, resigned 
to life. If it was God's pleasure ; for his own | 
rake he would have preferred to here 
down to the grave, for the charm and beauty of I 
life had departed. He recalled those beautiful 
words hftAadfc<'[ni' where read : " Smoke comes 
from ths^Hlch, whieh, cut iu the sap, is cast 
re, an regret from the heart, which 
from the world, while the world is 
in its May." 

One morning after his recovery, as he eat 
musing by the open window, be was startled by 
the hearty tones of his uncle's voice; and a 
moment after Dr. Camming entered the room. 
" Oh ! Charley," ho said, " why do you sit here 
moping like an owl In the sunshine— aro you 
strong enough to ride three or four miles this 
morning ?" " Oh, yes, uncle ; I am quite well." 
" Well, then, I think we will go down by the 
f tv shore ; the sight of the sea will do you good. 
I passed last night at Cambridge, and William 
canto over with me th:s morning. I will take 
Sam down to dig clams, and we will have a 
famous time all by ourselves." Charles was 
leaving the room to prepare for bis ride, when, 
through the open window, be saw Sam leading 
out Victor ; Victor, who had borne Alice so 
fleetly and proudly In those happy times forever 
past. His eyes filled with tears; his uncle 
noticed his emotion, and after he bad left the 
room, stepped Into the yard, and said hastily: 
" Put that bono In the stable, Sam." " And 
what hone is Master William to ride T" •' lie 
can ride your hor»o. and you can catch old 
Steady from the pasture and ride him." The 
spa was dashing against the rocks, for it was 
high tide, and Charles sat gazing out upon the 
ocean, be was tired with bis ride, and bis cloak 
was unstrapped from his saddle and thrown 
carefully round by William, who told college 
stories, and passed off college putia a« hiK own, 
and helped Sam to make the chowder, and was 
so light hearted and merry, that he brought a 
■mile to his brother's face more than once, 
while his uncle thought to himself, If the boy 
can keep clear of this miserable lore nonsense 
he will make a man one of these day*. 

" Charles, what song is the sea singing in 
your ears !" said his uncle. " The waves rush- 
ing toward the land, dashing over the rocks, 
tiring, never ceasing, remind me of nc- 
utermined action: andiflmis- 
not, sir, you brought me here to-day, 
trusting they might sing that song to me." 
" Well, my dear boy, I came down to Milton to 
try and do you good. It is true, I thought the 
the sight of tbo sea might inspirit you a little. 



Day dreams are bad for you just now, and your 
head it not strong enough for you to return to 
your offlco duties. Sometime ago, as yon 
know, I divided my western township with 
other proprietors. Settlers are moving in 
from Bridgewater and Abingdon, and It is time 
the whole township be truly and accurately 
surveyed I have not forgotten the passion you 

bad one summer, at C , for accompanying 

old Mr. Stephen II on bis surveys, or the 

accurate drawings yon made. He always said 
if you made a good lawyer, an excellent sur- 
veyor would be spoiled It will do you good 
to go up into tbo wilderness ; you will come 
back fresh and hearty." When he returned 
!.ome. bis father and mother thought the plan a 
K«od one ; and receiving the consent of his 
partuer in business, he left home, and was absent 
three mouth*. On his return, he gave a ludi- 
crous account of the Httle settlement, lie said 
that when a new settler came, the inhabitant* 
assembled, cleared a building spot, and erected 
a log-house for bim ; the house was usually 
finished in two days, and the family moved in. 
The meeting-house was merely a covered franv. 

and when the congregation saug, they were 
frequently disturbed by swallows, who built 
their nests in the roof. The congregation was 
very small, there being only seven male chnreh 
metnbera They were too few and too poor to 
rapport preaching constantly, ami they rained 
eight guinea* a', u time to p»y for the charge 
of preaching eight Sabbaths during the sununi-r. 
Charles made a complete and accurate survey 
of the township, much to bis uncle's satisfac- 
tion, and, moreover, delighted bim with the 
fund of Scotch anecdotes he had learned from 
Maclretin, the oldest settler in the town. Fifty 
years after, at the hustings, the apple bee, 
and the social gatherings of the people, the 
same stories were repeated, and the same old 
Scottish ballads were sung ; and in this little 
township which Charles Blake 



palm grove, the trees standing proudly 
still in the clear moonlight, like giant a 
guarding the land — at such times, riding alone, 
the floodgates of memory would be opened, and 
in the bitterness of bis heart be exclaimed : 
" Ob, that she died in the freshness of her 
youth and beauty ; time would then have hal- 
lowed the poignancy of my grief, and I could 
have been, in a measure, contented to think of 
her as an angel watching over my lone path- 
way ; but now she fs unworthy of my remem- 
brance, and why should I dream of her?" 
Love lived no more for him; it had indeed 
Income a thought of anguish and a memory af 
pain. Thus time passed on. His uncle, who, 
for a time, rallied, relapsed again, and, after 
lingering a few weeks, died Two Scotch plant- 
ers who lived on adjoining plantations, and 
who were very kind to Mr. Cummiogs, inasmuch 
as he was a countryman, offered to place his 
remains in their private burying- grounds, 
which stood on the boundary line between the 
two plantations. The oner was gratefully 
accepted ; and, placed in a rough coffin made 
on the plantation, he was borne to his grave by 
his countrymen, and left to rest under the 
spreading shades of the mango tree ; and when 
Charles thanked them for their kindness, one 
of them said: "Your uncle's father, your 
grandsire, all doubtless you know, was out in 



'49 ) he went to France for a cargo of grain, 
and on his return to Scotland, hearing all was 
lost, turned hi* vessel weftward and haih-J for 
America. His family soon joined bim. Now. 
when I saw your uncle, and learned that he 
was the Bon of my father's old comrade and 

friend, my heart warmed toward him" On 
returning to St. Johns, Charles found that his 
uncle in his will had bequeathed to bim, " his 
dearly beloved nephew," all bin property, both 
real and personal. After disposing of the real 
eetate to the best advantage, he found bioi--<'lf 
in the possession of twenty-thousand dollars. 
(To b* concluded ia our next.) 



On his return home, Charles found his mother 
had received a letter from her bachelor brother 
— a lawyer in St Johns, New Brunswick. He 
bad been out of health for a long time, and 
wished Charles to come on and assist bim in 
setting up his business, and, if necessary, aec usa> 
pany him to the West Indies, where, if his lll'B 
should be prolonged, he Intended to go and 
pass the winter. Iu accordance with his uncle's 
wish, he went to St Johns, assisted bim in 
closing up his financial affairs, bore the queru- 
lous complaining induced by feeble health and 
misanthropic old bachelorhood, with sweetness 
and patience, and, in the fallowing December, 
embarked with him for the West Indies. Tbey 
landed at Havana, New Year's Day, after 
a fatiguing voyage ; and there, on a large coffee 
plantation, inhaling that balmy air, and living 
almost entirely out of doors, for a time hi* 
uncle's health rallied ; and In that paradise for 
invalids it seemed as if his life might be pro- 
longed for years. 

As for Charles, his quiet, dreamy life on the 

the bitter remembrances of the pu«t ; at 
although, by every effort of a iitrong and deter- 
mined will, ho strove to banish them from his 
-still there were times, when he rode 



FREEDOM'S LAID. 

hath He given to the cbBJ™n of men. 



Com to the laod where titles are oat known, 

Save that which aoesfl labor jutUj gtree— 
When? MeahrvKj fcrmge equality alone— 

Where Freedom*! Heme in every boeoaa tires I 
Tbey who confcuad the btrth -place with the heart, 

Jtidge but of that at ehlrh they meet can dalat i 
Bat he who acta a freeman'! •acred part, 

WU ecUpae enrj bj a gloria tu Dune I 
The trb whose varied beans apon our land 

Hal miniatured each cUbi* beneath the ahy. 
Like a bright Prophet, sent from God'c right hand, 

Invrtea the despot's vtcttm here to By. 
Bh toot upon ear nodi proclaim! him free. 

Though Barope'a cannon thunder at the asnmt ; 

are, let them come, until the might, Wert, 
Like a lair .by In midnight'* |4*cM reign. 
Is covered by the port, the Wed, the heel, 

•r the mala I 



And spread, the pall of death o'er freedcen'i bom. 

•«. 

1 »*4 sate 
•fwasjwwdst 
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HBIRY A. WISE. 

Among tho few individuals apparently des- 
tined to occupy the prominent positions vacated 
by tbe brilliant galaxy of statesmen who have 
departed from our midst daring the last dozen 
years, than tbe gallant son of tbe " old Domln- 
loo," whose lineaments are above depicted, we 
know of 110:10 better qualified. For years we 
thought his course vacillating ; bat a close re- 
view of his career, presents conclusive evidence 
that instead of tbe principles of Governor Wise, 
tbe lines of political parties have been the true 
cause of the wavering. Throwing aside onr 
notions of some of the peculiar institutions of the 
South, and taking into consideration tho sec- 
tional association, tbe intellectual and social 
training of youth, aye, even their natural In- 
stincts ; the whole course of Governor Wise's 
public career, bears the impress of loftiness, 
and a pure devotion to the interest of his coun- 
try, regardless of the ambition of personal 
aggrandizement. During his twenty-four years 
of public life, be has ever advocated the ad- 
vancement of his fellow-man. His votes and 
speeches are recorded in favor of universal 
suffrage for representation, free edncatiou. 
and, as his last canvass abundantly proved, free 
speech and free conscience. Tbe ideas we 
endeavor to express, undoubtedly meet the 
views of a majority of the people, north of 
Mason and Dixon's line. When the name of 
Governor Wise was first publicly mentioned in 
connection with tbe chief magistracy of this 
Union, the expressions of men of all parties 
were Immediately aroused in bis favor. Even 
his political opponents declared their satisfac- 
tion in having an honest, noble, and fearless 
adversary, who, if elected, was competent to 



fulfill tbe Important duties the position Im- 
posed. 

Henry A. Wise was born In Dmmmond Town, 
the scat of justice of Accomack county, in the 
State of Virginia, on tbe third of December, 
1806. He was the son of Sarah and John 
Wise, the latter an eminent lawyer of that day, 
and at the date above mentioned, clerk of the 
courts of tho county ; and prior to the year 
1*00, bo bad been speaker of tbe House of Dele- 
gates of tho Legislature of tbe State. We 
doubt If even In aristocratic old Virginia, there 
are half a score of families that can as readily 
and truthfully trace their pedigree from the 
emigration of their ancestor to this conn try in 
Pc seventeenth century. On a portion of the 
thousand acres, still in the possession of the 
descendant*, originally purchased from the 
Indians for sown Dutch blanket; lie the mortal 
remains of the deceased members of tho Wise 
family. 

Tho subject of onr sketch was early deprived 
of bis parents. His father died in tbe seventh 
and bis mother in the eighth year of Us age. 
His first guardian was his maternal grandfather, 
General Cropper, an efficient and valuable 
officer in the great struggle for our national 
i □dependence. We have many stirring Incidents 
in the history of this valiant old chieftain, that 
probably havo never appeared in print. But, 
as they are reserved for our illustrated series 
of" Scenes and Incidents in American History." 
they are omitted here. On each twenty-second 
of February, and the fourth of July, it was the 
custom of the old veteran to gather his child- 
ren, and grand-children aliout him, and, with 
Marshall** history in his hand, he would read 
and talk to them of the eventftil scenes In 
which he had been a prominent actor. Young 



Henry was a ready and attentive listener on 
these occasions ; and no doubt much of the 
patriotic feeling that he has since developed, 
was thus Imbued in his spirit After the death 
of his mother, Henry was placed under the 
care of a widowed paternal aunt — a pious lady 
of strong sense, and fond of books. She taught 
him to read, and required him to repeat the 
Lord's Prayer, at her knee, each night and 
morning. In bis tenth year, be was sent to 
Margarettc Academy, where he proved a wild 
and reckless youth, more given to boisterous 
sports, than to books and mental culture. He 
was ever ready for excitement, and from his 
game qualities in a physical set-too, he was 
christeni.-d " Hard /iaryjw," by which name he 
was known while he continued at the school. 
It is, however, affirmed by his early associates, 
that he was tbe tnhonpoint of chlvalrio honesty, 
and, although be would fight one moment be 
was ready to forgive tbe next ; and even If 
forced to go hungry, would readily part with 
his last biscuit, to pay an honorable Vager. 

In 1821, upon the death of his grandfather 
Cropper, Henry chose John Custis, senior, of 
Deep Creek, to be his guardian. This gentle- 
man had married Henry's father's half-slater, 
and was an old Roman of the pure old fashioned 
Virginian stock. Ho lived with him until Sep- 
tember 1822, when he sent him to Washington 
College, Pennsylvania. The only advice the 
old gentleman gave when parting from his 
ward was : " Henry, I pat your funds at your 
own command — all On (taw is yours — I look for 
you to be a sum .'" This was enough for our 
young hero. It touted him ; and we arc proud to 
add, that be never betrayed that trust, Henry 
found a father in tbe president of the college — 
the celebrated linguist, metaphysician, and 
mora) philosopher, Andrew Wylie, D. D. As 
his character had now become steady, he ad- 
vanced rapidly in his studies : and after a bril- 
liant collegiate career, be graduated In Octo- 
ber, 1822, dividing tbe first honors of hit 
class with John Mitchell, of Maryland. Henry 
went through college without an enemy, and 
left it in love with his first wife, Ann, the 
daughter of the Rev. O. Jennings, D. D. On 
the fourth of July, 1626, be went to Winches- 
ter, Virginia, to attend the law lectures of the 
lata lamented Judge Henry St. George Tucker. 
He remained with this gentleman for two years, 
and until the day of bis death, was regarded by 
him, almost aa one of his children. In 1828, 
Mr. Wise obtained bis law license ; and, in tho 
fall of that year, be removed to Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he was married, that October. 
Ho continued the practice of his profession 
here for two years. However, he sighed for 
the " milk of the ocean,'' the oysters and ter- 
rapins of the Eastern shore ; and, in 1830, with 
his wife and one child, be returned to Acco- 
mack — 

" Tim Unci at tta* t»m»pin awl turtle . 
The land of the pine an-J tfan rajrrtW " 

A little previous to this time began Mr 
Wise's political tendencies. Among the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians of Western Pennsylvania, 
he imbued strong Democratic opinions and 
feelings. They were stern and Puritanical In 
their religion, and It gave tone to their whole 
rharacter. He had been christened In the 
Episcopal church, but was edocated and first 
impressed by the Calvinists. Their vitality of 
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faith cod practice 



him powerfully ; bat 



their creed was dark to him, and swayed bim 
toward the frm will faith of the Methodists. 
In 1824, during the sweepstakes canvas* for the 
Presidency, when Adatnis Jackson, Crawford, 
Clay and Calhoun were all In the Held, the 
predilections of Mr. Wise were for Mr. Craw- 
ford; and he felt that the election of Mr. Adams, 
by the House of Representative:!, over Geoernl 
Jackson, who had received a plurality of tlic 
electoral votes, watt a national outrage. Mr. 
Wise was at Nashville during tbe canvass or 
»ften at the Hermitage. Then 

irtisaa of General Jackson. At 
college ho had looked for model example? 
among men in our history, and for model opin- 
ion to be adopted for future guidance in the 
actions of lite. One model, of course, stood out 
above ail tbe rest He had, in his early yoatb 
been taught to 
thing mart than r, 
we have yet to find that man who has a liigher 
appreciation for hie many virtues — more vene- 
ration for tbe memory of the Fattier of his 
Country, than Henry A. Wise. The writer of 
lately came aero* a letter written 

os by Mr. Wise, in which his 
of Washington are so forcibly ex- 
pressed, that we have determined to annex 
Lhem here : " He waB a High Priest of Liber- 
ty, after another order than that of men's apos- 
tles. He was not to be judged by coinmou 



• II. Irn the <rrrw,t of mil 1 

II- waikM *lnft la a I 



Ibsto-i, 



A bore tlx Olvclaa or tb* Bosun nans, 
[foHkt 1he frrst d-nttt>jr*r» of th* globe, 
H<i fought »mi r.iQfiar«.t in freedom '» c*a». 
^»^irfvletet7^1i«uiit(t^i .ins ; t 

'I feel what made hhn so great; be had a groat 
r, who made him a meatier of tbe Cross 
of Christ t From Calvary came the only pare 
streams of truth, respecting human rights and 
human duties. George Washington had been 
taught the Sermon on the Mount ; and his early 
indoctrination in the Christian precepts, made 
bim tbe savior of his country, the greatest of 
heroes, patriots and aagea I bare never dared, 
and cannot now dare, to question nnght h«j ever 
said or done. His words and action* always 
seemed to me, without reasoning, viidom <md 
I never could reason about 
he speaks or 



Like ftacMot ^oj,!n>t« 



"He was put above my reach, and, there- 
fore, It was not from bim I could learn my 
political philosophy. He answered me too 
much to>*> of political truth at his teaching. 
I resolved only always to ofcy his precepts, at 
prtttfU, implicitly and without questioning. He 
was the father of the country, of my beloved 
country. Reverence, reverence, reverence, 
was all I ever felt toward hm P 

There were four other eminent statesmen for 
whom Mr. Wise bad affinities : James Madison, 
the Father of tbe Federal Constitution ; Thomas 
Jefferson the father of DemooratlcRepublicanlam 
and of State Rights ; Alexander Hamilton, the 
father of the Federal Faith and of tbe Federal 
Fisc or Treasury ; and John Marshall, the father 
of the Federal Judiciary. These were the car- 
dinal riw of men who struck hi* gase. Tbe first 



he bowed down before — just simply bowed 
down before. Tbe others ho could question, 
talk to, and reason with. Two of them 
were Federalists and two Republicans. His 
ancestors were all Federal Republicans. By 
birthright he ^could not but revere Hamilton 
and Marshall, and honor the moOm of men who 

u umbered among their followers his lathers. But| itions, as well as of the modes and 
his reason and reflection taught him to follow 
Madison and Jefferson In their tenets of poli- 
tical faith ; and while at college he adopted Mr. 
Madison — the Cato of our statesmen — as lis 
model of constitutional interpreter". Thus, in 
1828, he voted with tho Democratic party, and 
against the National Republicans, a* tbe Fede- 
ralist* were then called. Beside, he believed 
then, as he doeH still, that the popular voice 
was neglected and betrayed by what was called 
the " bargnin and corruption " which defeated 
General Jackson and elected Mr. Adams In 1824. 
At Nashville, in 1KM, Mr. Wise bud formed 
the most perfect personal intimacies with Balie 
Peyton, William H. Wharton, and other choice 
spirit*, young men of the West. In the two years 
ho resided there he became familiar with tbe 
whole movement tow aid Texas: he know the fact 
that her annexation was then planned. Settlers 
w ere pound from the .south-w est Into her limits 
to prepare for the revolution aud independence 
which followed. General &t:n Houston retired 
from Tennessee, blasted by his family afflictions 
at home, and went under Jueksun's patronage 
to provide for the extension of a poliey alreaily 
pn-pared for Texas. Wharton had gone before 
him. Austin and Archer were there already. 
The grievances were already laid— the rifles 
only were wanting. General Jackson 'selection 
as President of tho United Slates at once in- 
spired and insured success to revolution in Tex- 
as. Mr. Wise had thus early had his attention 
directed to the coming events of 
He bad nearly been induced to 
Wharton to that country. Tbe latter had mar- 
ried there, but Wise had married in Nashville ; 
arid his wife and her father's family would not 
consent to his emigration. His return to Acco- 
mack, and the practice of his profession, for a 
time drew him from politics ; and he took no 
further part in them until 1832, when he again 

entered with zeal into the canvaat of that year^^rm, and making tho combatants good Mends 

to tbe pre- hereafter 



sovereignty on the one hand, or tbe supreme 
law upon the other. But, at tbe same time, Mr. 
Wise followed Madison in oppot ing Nullification 
as the rightful remedy. He (Wise) adopted 
the resolutions and reports of '96- 99, and 
assented heartily to the State rights rule that 
Each State is the judge for Itself of the infra*. 

lessures of re- 
dress ;" but, with Madison, Wise was obliged 
to agree that this right, or this law, was re- 
lative and not abnluU. Hi* views on this subject 
aru wall known. On their announcement they 
created a total difference of opinion between Mr. 
Coke and himself. Tbe former ran. in 1833, as the 
candidate of the Nullifies, in opposition to the 
administration. Mr. Wise was brought out in 
opposition to him as the Union candidate, and 
in support Of General Jackson's measure, 
though ho eschewed the president's reasons 
given in the proclamation^ for thc^ measure. 

brought into personal collision by that topic of 
discussion. The canvass became r&ncoroualy 
personal and vindictive. The people were 
never more excited. They met in public and 
discussed the Issues of peace and war between 
the Federal and State governments, with wea- 
pons ou their breasts and almost openly In their 
hands. Candidates were exposed to Insults at 
every " htntop.'' Never was political questions 
more thoroughly discussed. Wise was just 
turned of twenty-five years of age, and had 
little experience in political campaigns. He 
was an utter stranger to Ave out of the seven 
counties of tho district. He was a cripple with 
the rheumatism, from writing his first address 
to the district, on a mahogany table, on a cold 
winter's night in January, 1833; yet ho was 
three months constantly canvassing in the high 
est excitement. The last Monday in April 
decided tho contest, and Wise was elected by 
four hundred majority. His defeat so morti- 
fied Coke, that finally it was determined that a 
resort to arms could only settle the difficulties 
botween him and Wise. They met, near Wash- 
ington, in Maryland, on the 25th of January, 
1835. It resulted in shattering Coke's right 



for General Ji 
sidency. 

Then arose the fearful issues of Nullification. 
Richard Coke, of Williamsburg, bad for four 
years represented the York, or, as it has since 
been known, the Wise district, in Congress. 
In 1831, he had been elected over C. M. Broxton 
as a Jackson candidate. Mr. Calhoun's quarrel 
with the " old hero" bad canned the rupture in 
the cabinet or General Jackson, in June, 1831. 
In August of that year, Mr Coko had been 
elected as a friend of the administration. In 
1833, he returned to his district, a declared nub 
liner, avowing open opposition to General 
Jackson's administration, and dating his oppo- 
sition from the time of the rapture in the cabi- 
net, in 183L The ordinance of South Carolina 
had been passed, and General Jackson issued 
his proclamation. Mr Wise did not agree with 
that proclamation. He considered it Federal in 
all its text, and dangerous in its applications at 
that crista, when swords were ready to leap 
to defend either the State 



Coke opposed him again, in 1835, 
but gave up the contest at York before the can- 
vass was through, and even afterward voted for 
Wise at the polls. 

Before Congress met in December, 1833, 
General Jackson, in the fall of that year, or- 
dered the removal of the publie deposits from 
the Bank of the United States. This was ex- 
ceedingly offensive to Wise, and caused bim, 
with great reluctance, to vote against the 
administration, whilst he defended its motives. 
His youthful quandary will be observed in his 
first speech in the House of Representatives, 
That speech attacked McDuffle, and others in 
the opposition, mora than it did General 
Jackson's policy of removal ; and it is a 
romance also of history to note, that his notice 
of the fact that John Randolph's death bad 
never been announced to the House, called his 
lamented colleague and Mr. Randolph's succes- 
sor, Judge Booldin, to the floor, and ho (Bould- 
tal/stf dead whilst attempting to i 
sons for not announch 
Mr. Randolph was elected to that < 
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died before the day of meeting. Mr. Wise 
never ■* him, but had always felt a great 
curiosity to see and serve with him ; and that 
in tercet, doubtless, caused the allasioa to the 
fact, which ttill ezisU. Mr. Randolph's death 
never uxu announced to the House of which he 
was a member. Probably this is the only catc 
of such an omission. Why it was so, is sealed 
with the lift of Judge Bonldin, who died is the 
act of rendering the explanation. 

No epoch of our legislative history, in time 
of peace, is so fall of subjects of deep and agi- 
tating interest, as commenced at this time and 
continued nntfl the yean 184£-'43. The Tariff 
controversy had hardly been disposed of, when 
the issues came up of the Removal of the 
Deposits ; the Pet Bank 8ystem ; the Three 
Million Appropriation BUI ; the French Indem- 
uity ; the Distribution of the Eurplus Reven- ( 
ues ; the Cherokee Treaty ; the Condition of 
the Executive Departments, and of the Banks 
under Whitney ; the Recognition of Terns ; 

ton. The suecemiion of Van Bttraa to eenaral 
/season ; the opposition to Van Burenban : 
the North East Buundary Question ; and the 
vote of Ten Millions to toe Administration. 

The course of Mr. Wise on tho Bank question 
wan very decisive ; aad there b no part of his 
public life which he can look back upon with 
more conscientious satisfaction. He oppois-d 
the removal of the deposits by the Executive 
without and against the consent of the Legis- 
lative Department. He endeavored to pre- 
vent the immense loss which ticcruod to the 
tradu and private purses of the country, by 
Striking down so vast a monied institution, in- 
terwoven as it was with the most vital interna 
of the people, Not leas than fifty millions of 
dollars was lost by iLi sudden destruction. 
Again, he was opposed to annihilating the legal 
agent »f the Treasury, until another fiscal 
agent was created to take its place. He did 
not wish to leave the public money unregu- 
lated by law, In the custody of any executive — 
so long as our public money remained unregu- 
lated for more than ten years— with no other 
law except the act of 1789, organizing the 
Treasury Department, and the joint resolution 
of 1816, In relation to Bank redemptions in 
specie. This derangement continued until the 
administration of Mr. Polk, and was one of the 
rcsulu Mr. Wise dreaded. Above all, he was 
opposed to the "Pet Bank System" which the 
executive, at its discretion, established. The 
remedy proved worse titan the dilate. 

Notwithstanding the opposition the executive 
prevailed, the millions were lost, the unregu- 
lated state of the Treasury continued, and the 
corruption of the hundred and fifty State bank* 
grew rank as weeds in summer days. The 
United States Bank was crushed ; the State In- 
stitution of Pennsylvania utterly failed and 
destroyed all confidence in those who had pre- 
viously controlled and managed the United 
States Bank, and an implacable war bad began 
between the Democratic party and the banking 
«*pital of the country. When, therefore, after- 
* »*1, In 1841-2, the question of Bank or no 
^ank arose, Mr. Wise was as ioatjls to a rseHorfer, 
■s before ho bad been friendly to a legislative 
respect for the legal rights of a corporation 
which was then in existence, and the overthrow 
of *bich would destroy much that was precious 



to the people and to the government In his 
opinion, to create a United States Bank anew, 
would be again to renew the war between the 
politicians and the monied power of the coon' 
try. The bank would have to be an antagonist 
or an ally to some executive in place. If a party 
was in power which would war on the institu- 
tion, It would be powerless to do good ; and if 
a party in power should pet it as a political 
favorite, it would become an engine of evil. He 
still thinks that a total separation of the Fede- 
ral Treasury from all banking corporations was. 
and is, the only safe policy ; and such was bis 
advice to Mr. Tyler on their first consultation 
after General Harrison's death. Although the 
Pet Bank, aad several other Issues, divided him 
widely from the administration, there were 
too subjects on which Mr. Wise sympathised 
' warmly with General Jackson, and where their 
opinions concurred. The president was bitterly 
opposed to the distribution of tho surplus reve- 
nue ainonp tho States, as was Mr. Wise. The 
latter thought this a most meretricious measure, 
brought forward by the foes of the president to 
corrupt bis friends. That it was the offering of 
a most licentious combination of opposition and 
administration partisans, without any other 
avowed principle than than that of removing 
tho public funds out of the way of executive 
corruption. Though thus a reflection upon the 
party in power, It was carried by their votes 
combined with the great bulk of the opposition. 
General Jackson, up to the last moment, al- 
most, was for vetoing It In fact, on the morn- 
ing of its passage in the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Wise was informed by very high 
authority that such wonld be the eventual fate 
of the bill. As it went out of the House he 
was on his feet denouncing the bill, and openly 
prayed the president to do his good will on 
vetoing it ; and promised that if such turned 
oat to be the fact, he would cheerfully forgive 
all past wrongs. But the president signed the 
bill, and Virginia, to this day, baa sustained 
Governor Wise in the nearly lone minority 
vote ho gave on this occasion. She never has 
1 liken the bribe, and he prays to God that she 
never will. 

^rat ike great subject which Interested Gene- 
ral Jackson most was the annexation of Texas. 

Me was from the beginning, in 1828, bent upon 
the policy of that measure. He bad then lately 
gone so far as to claim a new boundary, tho 
Neuces, for the south-west line of the United 
States. He knew that Santa Anna wonld invade 
Texas; he knew that the Texan army would 
retreat ; and he had stationed General Gaines 
with our troops with their toes at the new line 
of the Neuces, and if tho Texan army retreated 
over that line, and Santa Anna should follow 
them, ho knew what General Gaines was to do. 
The Invader did come ; the Tcxans did retreat ; 
but ail vert not in Ike tent, aad the army, against 
the orders of the leader, turned upon the foe- 
two by two, and ten by ten, and fought the 
battle of San Jacinto. Thus the Neuces never 
was crossed. What then was to be done? 
General Jackson undoubtedly was for the im- 
mediate recognition of the independence of the 
Lone Star Republic, to be followed immedi- 
ately by a treaty incorporating her as an Integ- 
ral part of the United States, no was deter- 
mined to have tho annexation. The question 



now arose : "To which department of Gov- 
ernment does it belong to recognise a new 
power— the Executive or the Legislative De- 
partments t" William H. Wharton was then 
ono of the agents of Texas, at Washington, and 
he presented the question to Judge Upshur, 
who happened then to he visiting the capital. 
The Judge referred to Story's authority, which 
places the power In the Executive as the treaty 
making department This was the Interpreta- 
tion General Jackson desired to be applied. 
He wished tho making of a treaty. But Mr. 
Wise opposed this authority, and referred to tha 
eighteenth clause of section eight, of article 
first, or tho Constitution— the power in Oongrem, 
" To make ail laws which should be necessary 
for carrying into execution the fortgntny powers, 
and all ether powers vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or in any 
Department or oflar therof." Thus all incidental 
and resulting powers of execution, as well a* of 
legislation were given to Congress to control by 
km. This view prevailed, and Congress acted 
upon the Bubject The question of recognition 
came up before the House of Representatives, 
hi the last few days of the session. It was in 
the power of Mr. Wise to prevent its considera- 
tion, without at the same time considering tha 
policy of annexation. It was a query with him 
and his friends whether they would not with- 
hold recognition, until they could obtain annex- 
ation also. General Jackson favored this idea, 
and they decided on that course. But, finally, 
Mr. Wise was induced to withdraw his opposi- 
tion, on the distinct understanding given him, 
on audtonty, that annexation would be adopted 
a* n policy by the successor of General Jack ran, 
incase be, Mr. Van Burcn, was elected. Indeed, 
Mr. Wise was assured that the president himself 
had required pledges on that subject, without 
which be would have cast aside his favorite for 
the succession. Assured of this, Mr. Wise 

assented ; but With great distrust as to what 

would be the policy of Mr. Van Buna. Ha 
had no confidence in the pledges of the latter ; 
and, therefore, was not disappointed, when he 
caused Mr Forsyth, bis Secretary of State, to 
reject, which ho did, every overture made to 
his administration by General M. Hunt, the 
Texan minister, for annexation. 

Next to the annexation of Texas, General 
Jackson was most deeply concerned In the 
election or his successor. Mr. Van Buren had 
won his way to his heart ; how, it is now only 
curious to inquire. It has been suggested that 
he was a favorite, on the principle that the 
juckall is tolerated by tbe lion. Two men 
could not be more unlike than they were. But 
favorite he was ; and upon the succession, more 
than upon any other subject, he arbitrarily 
overbore his best Democratic friends. Among 
these was that truly great and good man— as 
pure a Democratic Republican as ever lived — 
Hugh L. White, of Tennesee. They, had been 
friends from boyhood, through the most trying 
scenes of manhood, In an ago romantic for its 
frontier chivalry. Judge White bad defended 
-had saved his life on one trying occasion. 
Nothing availed that long and cherished friend- 
ship against tbe stubborn will of the pre aidant 
to dictate to the Democratic party his succes- 
sor. Judge White would, perhaps, never have 
aUowed his name to be run, in 1836, but for tin 
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fart th«t dictation hfcri forbid him brin* & ean- 
didat*. 

At thin period the Democratic portion had 
never consented to amalgamate with the Na- 
i or Federal portion of the 
«ould devise no other 
node than that of tew fefass. The Democrats 
ran Hugh L. White and John Tyler on one, 
and the Nationals ran William H. Harrison and 
Francis Granger on the other. The Demo- 
crat* were com posed often of the NuUifiers, who 
bad wheeled out of the Jackson line with Mr. 
Calhoun ; of the Conservatives, who had joined 
Mr. Hives and Mr. Talmadge late in the day 
on the specie circulation ; and of the " White 
Party," who were Union Democrats, bent npnn 
a reign and on administration of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws. To this division Mr. Wise 
belonged, and with whom he strenuously advo- 
cated the election of White and Tyler, in 18JG. 
The Nationals would not yield their old Fede- 
ral principles, and with their proposed allies 
they could only agree to disagree in their op- 
position to Mr. Van Buren. Indeed, after the 
latter's election, they, the Nationals, withdrew 
for a while from the opposition, until they saw 
what would be his policy in regard to the pub- 
lic money, the tariff, and the public lands; the 
Democrats having opposed his administration 
from the start, on the ground that it came in 
"tainted with original sin.''* 

General Jackson's popularity overwhelmed 
all opposition, and Mr. Van Buren was easily 
elected. But soon the tumbling down of the 
pet Bank, the derangement of the Treasury, 
public debt and general corruption, and the 
enemies of the north-east bosndary question, 
drove him to a m!UH ttmo*. A called session 
was his funeral knell ! lie was a perfect Merlin 
on the slavery question, and repulsed Texas. 
The opposition grew every day, and, by 1840, 
the nation was in arms against the favorite suc- 
cessor. And yet, will it be believed, the oppo- 
sition, as well as bis own friends, voted him a 
vote of confidence, beyond any trust or confi- 
dence ever tendered to Washington himself, 
d (trill* his administration. To Congress alone 
is given the power to declare war; and yet, 
upon the north-can boundary question, the 
two Rouse* declared no war ; but. In effect, 
with great unanimity, delegated the war-mak- 
ing power to the Executive ; putting ten mil- 
lion* of dollars at bis disposal to wield the 
awful fiat! tgalnst this, with only six or 
seven others, Mr. Wise voled in opposition to 
bath parties. This, and the distribution of the 
surplus of the public revenue, having thus 
twice placed him in a party almost by himself. 
It is now very gratifying to sec his course justi- 
fied more and more every day as lime advances. 

From 1*39 must be dated the beginning of 
the Whig party. It had taken that name In 
1838. for the birds of all feather In opposition ; 
but. then they could not " flock together." The 
new organization was in the first mentioned 
year. Mr. Wise began with it, and be saw the 
end of It- lie was two years In Congress be- 
fore he was even Introduced to Mr. Clay. He 

• lm lb* spring of ISM. before Mr. WIm meimS born 
from Cuosr* M, > til* dwrllmff Imuno m consumed by nr*. 
Hm fcunilr m niMTvd to tlx boim of s frlrn.l, in tho 
vtllsf* °f PruutixiDil Town, which stfo ni set en Urn tn 
s most Dirsfcerfw* mnirovr- ThK so Mrtoulr nsVcted 
th» ssttm uf hi* vil* lli»t, in Mar of that rsnr Ui» tx- 
jdrrf in (rUlns birth to their fourth ehtM Rxlits other 
..la.^mnnjofMr.Vrbv'i 1 



(Wise) had been elected a strong partisan of 
General Jnckaon, and with the strongest antip- 
athies against Mr. Clay ; believing, as he did, 
that tho latter allowed himself to be the instru- 
ment of a corrupt bargain, in 1824, between 
Mr. Adams and hi* friend*. He became it* 
victim, and not its beneficiary; yet he had 
given It his sanction and hi* name. But four 
years, from 1835 to 1839, of common opposi- 
tion reconciled Messrs. Wise and Clay person- 
ally, so that the former came to be one of the 
tatter's warmest pmonal admirers. Mr. Wise 
thought Mr. Clay a man of immense impress 
among men. That one could not associate 
with him long without being impressed with a 
high regard for many of his qualities— espe- 
cially bis Indomitable courage, and power of 
endurance against every adverse circumstance 
That he was grand In his exalted movements, 
and never despaired in the midst of the deep- 
est gloom. Up to 1840, Mr. Clay played his 
best part of a most graceful courtier, particu- 
larly to all young men In the opposition. He 
was very kind to Mr. Wise, and gave bim every 
evidence of hi* confldence. Judge White had 
been run for the presidency ; and, in 1839, it 
was necessary for Mr. Clay's prospects, to have 
the judge moved entirely out of the way, and 
to have his friend* committed to Mr. Clay's 
support Mr. Wise being In constant intimacy 
with Judge White, it war decided that the np- 

prooch to the judge should be made through 
him. When the subject was first mentioned to 
Mr. Wise he at once told the gentlemen that 
be would commit himself to nothing ; but that 
he would see Judge White, frankly confer with 
him, and give them the result The Interview 
with the venerable sage « as a memorable one. 
lie disclaimed all wish to ran again ; saying, 
he would not have run before, but his friend, 
General Jack-on, had undertaken to dictate 
to bim that he should not allow his name to be 
used against Mr. Van Buren. He lamented 
that there was no Democratic Republican likely 
to unite their party ; that the Nationals seemed 
determined to hare the candidate from their 
wing of the opposition. He mid that pmonally 
be could support Mr. Clay, bat politically they 
differed too widely for him to support him 
without distinct pledges, on at least fit cardi- 
nal points of policy. These were — 

1st The Bank. He was opposed to Its con- 
stitutionality, and utterly opposed to the Pet 
Banks, as substitutes. 

Id. The Protective Tariff He went for a 
tariff of rteaute; only for economical adminis- 
tration. 

3d. International Improvements by the Gen- 
eral Government as a system of expenditure to 
make a pretext for a 
utterly opposed to. 

4fA Distribution of the 
of the public lands. 

6th. Slavery in the 
District of Colombia. 

He most have pled (res— pledges as to practi- 
cal administrative policy on all these point*. 
With such pledges, satisfactorily made, if his 
friends would prefer Mr. Clay, he would unite 
with them. But be prophmtd distinctly and 
emphatically that Mr. Clay tcould net receive 
the nomination. That Mr. Clay and his friends 
would be made lo yield to a 



tariff; he was 
of the sale 
aud In the 



tho nomination until after the Pennsylvania, 
elections, and by that time there would be an 
organization completed to defeat bim. And 
there was the " triangular correspondence " 
between Rochester, Utica and New York, effect- 
ually postponing the nomination and Mr. Clay's 

All this, early in 1839, Mr. Wise communi- 
cated to Mr. Clay, who would believe only when 
it was too late. General Scott was the " cat's 
paw " to set him aside in 1839- '40 ; and finally 
was well punished by being pot Into his old 
rival's shoes of defeat! But in 1839, Mr. Clay 
made the pledges. Mr. Wise saw him and ex- 
tracted his views on all the fine points, telling 
him upon his pledges would depend the sup- 
port of Judge White and his friends— himee If 
(Wise) among the number— 

1st On the Bank he had not changed hi* 
opinions since 1816. That be bad avowed om 
change la respect to the constitutionality of 
that measure, which he had always regretted. 
That he was very sorry he had not adhered to 
the grounds he bad first taken on the subject. 
But then, though be believed in the 
tiooal power of Congress, to 
Hank far Treasury purposes, yet such was the 
force of circumstances and events than, in 
1839, that be was compelled to conclude that a 
rec barter for many years would be impolitic, 
nnsafe and inexpedient It would never again 
be safe to reebarler a United States Bank, 
whilst there was a considerable minority, even, 
opposed to its Institution. The friends of such 
an incorporation were bound to await the arbi- 
trament of enlightened " pulilic opinion." Ho 
agreed with Mr. Wise's views fully on that sub- 
ject, and would never again recommend a re- 
charter of the United States Bank ; unless It 
should be called for by the , 
proacbing such unanimity as to i 
confidence and safety. 

Id. On the Tariff, he prided himself so being 
its Pacificator, on being the author of the Tariff 
compromise, in 1832. Conceded that the North 
bad obtained its consideration Cn the first five 
years of the act, and that it would be now bad 
faith to deprive the South of the benefits It had 
bargained for in a reduction, and in aa equali- 
sation of duties upon protected and unpro- 
tected article* alike. He emphatically pledged 
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3d. Upon Internal Improvements, he said Use 
great design of his " American system,'' as it 
had been called, was to stimulate the Statet to 
enterprise* of improvements. That he never 
had thought that these work* could be accom- 
plished as economically and as faithfully by 
the general government as by the States, and 
by private individuals acting under State 
authority. That he bad effectually attained his 
end. By the appropriations to works and sur- 
veys then already made, the States had becu 
stimulated to intoxication. They had run 
into an enormous debt of forty millions of dol- 
lars. He would now rather assuage the fever, 
and would arrest all further stimulants until 
the State debts were paid. 

4/A. Upon the subject of distribution of 
the sale of the proceeds of the public 
lands, be said he had never proposed a dis- 
of them, except when there was 
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« Urge surplus of revenue in the treasury. 
That he, by his bill of 1832, had limited the ope- 
ration to such timo, five years, as would exhaust 
the turpi™. An long an the revenue was re- 
quired for payment of public debt, or any other 
proper object of expenditure, he would 
propose to distribute it among the State*. There 
was then. In 1839, a debt of about forty million" 
of dollars, and likely to be a deficiency of 
rerenue, unices the tariff was rai.ted, which 
could not be done without violating his compro- 
mise. It was morally certain, then, that If he 
was nominated and elected, there would be no 
surplus during his term. He would not distri- 
bute a deficiency at all. nor would he a surplus, 
even, unless itwaa likely to become a source of 
corruption ; and If president, be would have the 
control of that 
SO. On the subject of slavery, he 



had power to bbolieh slavery in the District of 
Columbia and the territories; but he culled 
attention to his open declaration in the Senate, 
that he regarded the exercise of that power by 
Congrew without the consent of the States of Vlr- 



he would resist the wrong with 
arms j to literally use his own language : « He 
would resist the exercise of the jmv as IT the 
power was unconstitutional 

Thus, though differing from Judge White and 
hU friends on every unconstitutional point, yet 
he pledged himself to bo practically with them 
on every Democratic issue before the country. 
Tbey then Immediately advocated his nomina- 
tion. He went afterward to the Taylorsvllle 
dinner, in Virginia, aud there delivered an ela- 
borately prepared speech, the notes of which he 
showed Mr. Wise before he went on. Wise 
If but wrote the letter 
at the dinner, and which has 
been so often quoted : " The presidency could 
not add one cubit to hisataturc.cte. I wish all 
Virginia could be there to hear him." He wrote 
«oua, and wished thus ; because he knew what 
Mr. Clay was to say, and that he was pledged 
to support the policy which has been described, 
and which would bo practically Democratic, 
The speech is now in print to speak for itself. 
But, as Judge White predicted, Mr. Clay was 
defeated— General Harrison was nominated by 
Mr. Webster's influence, with the use of General 
Scott's name. 

The manner of putUng John Tyler on the 
ticket was thus : He had be en upon the ticket 
with Judge White In 1834;, and aas still with 
the Democratic portion of the opposition. Upon 
the pledges already described, the Democrats, 
la 1838, amalgamated with the Nationals. The 
latter in other words came to the terms of princi- 
ples of the former— anti-bank ; anti-protection ; 
anti-distribution ; anti-internal improvement ; 
anti-abolition. They agree to adopt these 
principles in the practical administration ; but, 
being a largo majority of the party, they deter- 
mined their tt.au for the presidency. Tbe Senate 
was uearly divided on many of the issues, and 
it was essential to Judge White's friends, and 
a guarantee on tbe part of the Nationals, that 
the termer should have the vice-president to 
preside in tbe Senate, an 
pies by his casting vote. 
Mr. Rives had expunged Mr. Tyler from the 



Senate. In turn, later in the day, he (Rives) 
became a conservative on the " specie circular," 
and appealed to the opposition votes in the 
Virginia Legislature to send him back to the 
United States. The question was 
: Victim of the instrument of ex- 
punging be preferred for a seat in the Senate?" 
Strange to say, Mr. Clay and his friends favored 
the return of Mr. Rives. Mr. Wise had a few 
friends in the Virginia legislature (at the head 
of whom was the present United States district 
attorney at Richmond, John M. Gregory— as 
fair and true a man as ever was relied on by 
friend or foe), who held the balance of power. 
Again, again, and again, they refused to vote 
for Mr. Rives. Caucuses were held at Washing- 
ton—emissaries were sent to Richmond; still 
no election could be had. They found, at last, 
wAo checkmated their wishes, and at first 
tried to bully Mr. Wise to come Into their 
movements. He had a queer scene with Mr. 
Clay and another with Mr. Sergeant on that 
issue. The party arraigned him in caucus, 
and there he defended his position never to 
allow the instrument of expunctlou to be placed 
over Its victim by Whig or anti-expunging votes. 
Finally, be suggested a compromise, Mr. Rives 
might be returned to the Senate, If be would 
agree that Mr. Tyler should be nominated by 
the party to preside over him in the vkse-pro- 
sident's chair. This was assented to by Mr. 
Clay ; Mr. Wise gave the sign to his fr ends 
at Richmond — Mr. Rives was elected to the 
Senate, and Mr. Tyler was nominated for the 
vice-presidency. But for his being put on the 
ticket, Mr. Wise would have stood neutral In 
the war. He would never have supported 
Harrison and Granger. 

The campaign of 1840 came on. Never was 
there such a ruing or the people ; it is non- 
sense to ascribe that rising to " log cabins ;" 
the log cabins were a mere effect, and not a 
cause. Democracy rose up to vindicate herself 
against her leaders. As true and sound Demo- 
crats as ever were In the nation opposed Van 
liurenism, in 1840, as they oppose it now as 
..ne of the worst " isms" of evil times. " We, 
'.be People," effectually purged Van Burenism 
out of Its party, and purged Democracy of its 
Van Burenism. It was time— or Democracy 
would have died as a party in this country. 
Yet, though Van Burenism hud so wronged, 
and nearly rained Democracy— though It was 
so rottenly corrupt as to stink in the nostrils 
of all honest men-though It had opposed the 
annexation of Texas, and was always unsound 
on the Slavery question ; we even now bear I 
some fogle hunkers of the South exclaiming, 
with tho whites of their eyes turned up, how ' 
consistent <Aey have been in not having severed 
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that Mr Wise uttered the sentiment, ' 
tained so general a watch-word influence: — 

" Tfco Uaioo of the WWjt, tor the take of th* Union I" 

This was a piece of pure philosophy, as well 
as a watch-word of party. B : 
union of the Whigs, not for 
for the sake of the Union. It was, in met, a 
bint to tbe Nat ions Is, that tbey were to respect 
the principles of the Democratic portion of tbe 
Whig party. Tbey were not to use them for 
their selfish policy, but to unite with them to 
the evils of Van 1 



from supporting Van 
help them ! they have 
ture" party ; but they 
inconsistency with 
defiled Democracy. 

It was at Philadelphia, on tho fourth of 
July, 1840, just before his second marriage," 

• Mr. WW. aeeoad muriate tu with MU* Sana 8er- 
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Many of them so understood It too, and, in con- 
sequence, manifested their distrust of Mr. Wise. 

The Whigs were victorious In 1840. The 
last session of Congress, under Van Burenism, 
met in 184o-'4I. The victors were met with 
congratulations of triumph on every side. Mr. 
Wise met Mr. Clay, for tbe first time, after the 
election, in company with Mr. Thomas W. G0> 
mer, at the door of the president's house. 
« Well," said Mr. Wise, saluting blm, " we 
have fought a good fight In Virginia, sir ; and, 
though we did not exactly win the victory, we 
came off with the honors of war." Mr. Clay 
replied, "I congratulate myself, sir, that Vir- 
ginia has gone for the enemy." " Why, sir," 
responded Mr. Wise, " I thought you once said, 
you would prefer defeat with your mother 
State for you, to victory with her voice against 
yon." " «r," said Mr. Clay, "we will no 
longer be embarrassed by her peculiar opin- 
ions." Neither Messrs. Wise or Gilmer, mis- 
understood tbe meamng of this last expression. 
He (Mr. Clay) was not nominated, and his 
ple<j„ •* were not binding on General Harrison. 
He would return again and force tbe party to 
adopt tho old policy of tbe Nationals. The 
first caucused demonstrated this meaning to be 
true. Tbe very first proposition was to have a 
called session. What for? To snatch a Bank 
Charter from the arbitrament of an enlightened 
public opinion, which was not to be waited 
for ; to pass Harbor and River Improvements, 
to » distribnto a deficiency" In the Treasury: 
to revise and Increase tbe Tariff; to violate 
tbe Compromise of 1832 ; to give new life to 
Protection, and to agitate on the Slavery issue. 
Mr. Wise opposed this as long as he could in 
caucus, and, at last, before General Harrison 
reached foe capital, in January, 1841, he opened 
his opposition in the House of ] 
Then and there he prophesied, and 
of the prophecy proves whether be had the 
gift. Read bis speech of that day, and mark 
his warning to tbe Whigs, what would be their 
fate. But, no party was ever more Inflated 
or arrogant Thay ravened down their bane 

protect the principles of those who wereearnest 
and honest, and In the minority. General Har- 
rison reached Washington ; and It is well to 
bide from tbe public gaxe, many of tbe scenes 
that were enacted up to tbe fourth of March, 
1841. Mr. Wise, has, by General Harrison's 
authority, the authentic history of tbe forma- 
tion of bis cabinet. He will never record the 
last Interview he bad with the old patriot— for 
patriot bs always considered him. Mr. Wise 
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re tamed home in disgust, after the adjourn- 
ment He wh at Northampton court, when be 
beard of the presidents death. He rushed im- 
■ to the side of Mr. Tyler, and 



on him at < 
Fbst— Vetoing the Back. 
Second — Annexing Texas. 
From first to last. Mr. Tyler took hi* advice 
In respect to the Bank ; and finally, in regard 
to the Texas question. Central Harrison hod 
the extra session. When the members 
In 1841, Mr. Wise saw Mr. Clay, to 
consult with him oa politic, for the last time. 
Wise remonstrated with him against the viola- 
tion of the pledge* he had made in iHi9. Mr- 
Clay claimed that the people had decided the 
policy to he - pursued In the election of 1840. 
Finally, Mr. Wise told him that thereto would 
be interposed ; Mr. Clay laughed at the idea of 
Mr. Tyler's interposition between the great 
Whig party and their measures. Wise told him 
ths president would defend the Constitution. 
Mr. Clay replied : u Hardest fend offl" that the 
party would crash Tyler and his friends. Mr. 
Wise rejoined : " You are older, and a better 
soldier, air, than I am ; you may crush me, 
but. sir, remember, that if I am crushed. I am 
young enough, though not coward enough, to 
lire to fight another day ; but if yon are 
crushed, the grave will close over yon before 
youe ver recover I*' Thus they parted, and thus 

The Van Doren Democrats were desponding. 
They hud no idea that Mr. Tyler had the firm- 
ness to do his duty, according to his oath. 
The Whigs were Tauntingly arrogant They 
dictated scornfully. But, they were di video 

about the spoils, and upon men. Jaundice 
Jealousy existed between Clay and Webster. 
Had General Harrison lived, ho would have 
favored the Webster faction, and the Whigs 
would hare been worse rent between him and 
Mr. Clay, than they were torn to pieces by Mr. 
Tyler. Mr. Webster had been oalled to the 
cabinet, and his continuing in it was one of the 
causes why Mr. Clay's friends waged the war 
the fiercer on the administration. 

It is impossible to give the details of this ' 
war ; they were infinite. But, never was there 
such an nuomaly seen in politic* before. A 
party triumphant, and turning immediately 

principle during the canva**. Demanding of 
* Tyler too," the democratic name on their 
ticket, to carry out what they meant should be 
the policy of " Tippecanoe" bad he lived. De- 
nouncing " Tyler too," as s traitor, because he 
would adhere to his pledges, made all his life 

Thumselrea fal«;, they held him up as faithless. 
Flying from " Tyler too," as their elan leader, 
they cried out " shoot the deserter," because 
he thundered veto upon veto, against their 
flues! banks, and fiscal corpora lions, and tariffs, 
and distribution bills, and maintained himself 
without aid from Van Bureoltcs, and against 
the vengence of Clayltes, with but a " earporaPt 
pftnl <# tix," of whom Wise was the captain. 
Never wan a war bo important waged and won 
by a bond to small I 

The first cabinet had Its rupture with Mr. 
Tyler dictated to it by Mr. Clay. Ho bad to 



tell thorn where their seats of honor lay. Two 
of them intimated wishes to remain in place, 
after offering to retire. Mr. Tyler was glad to 
get clear of them, and they went, breathing 
bitter wrath, away— away to their doom. This 
rupture opened the way for Wises movement 
on the annexation of Texas. He prevailed on 
Judge Upshur to go into the new cabinet. That 
cabinet was, Mr. Wise believed, the very ablest 
ever formed by any president Daniel Web- 
ster, John C. Spencer, Abel P. Upshur, Robert 
C. Wickliffo and Hugh S. Legare, to say nothing 
of Walter Forward. Every question was ably 
managed by that council of men. Whilst the 
North-East Boundary was on the tapis, Mr. Web- 
ster bad to bo returned. No man could have 
managed that critical question with bis influ- 
ence and effect Mr. Calhoun looked to him as 
Ou man for that issue. He disposed of It mag- 
nificently. The death of poor young Spencer, 
caused a re-formation of the cabinet It is due 
to his lather to say, that whilst Secretary o 
the Treasury, Hamilton himself could not have 
better managed the fine. Ho knew Wall street 
well ; and without the aid of law, or any help 
of Congress, with the act of 1789, and the res- 
olution of 1816, he brought order out of chaos, 
and replenished the Treasury. His departure, 
and that of Mr. Webster, who was not wanted 
for the Sou th-W astern question, and the death 
of Mr. Legare, brought tbe friends of anne.xa- 
sion into a majority in the cabinet Upshur, 
Gilmer, Wild us, Wickliffis, and Porter, were 
there then ; progress began to be made in the 
work. Gilmer, Up>her, and Wise, had been 
moving from the start And, strange to say. 
their movements were not, for a long time, ins- 
pected by any one, excepting that eminently 
astute man, John Quincy Adams. He sounded 
the alarm in vain to his party ; they did not 
take in the scope of his vision. His opposi- 
tion had trained Wise severely on the Slavery 
question. No man bad more foresight, was 
more vigilant, or more learned, or more malig- 
nant than he. He was constantly on the look- 
out, for what he called " back-handed licks" 
from Wise ; and he certainly gave the latter 
many right hard-fisted blows. He was lynx- 
eyed on the Texas question, and every move at 
first had to be by stealth. First one event, and 
then another, brought allies and aids. But the 
-'Peace-Maker" brought death to two of the 
mn'a men— Upshur and Gilmer; and, for a 
moment, Wise was dreading a defeat He be- 
took himself to his usual " policy of n»i™" 
iu all cases of desperation. Whilst every one 
was stunned by the blow of the disaster, be 
went about repairing it He started imme- 
diately to Mr. McDuflle, and, without seeing or 
consulting Mr. Tyler, caused the former to 
write for Mr. Calhoun, to be prepared to meet 
a call to Washington, to take the Stole depart 
ment Mr. Wise did this, knowing that .Mr. 
Tyler was averse to having Mr. Calhoun in his 
cabinet — why adverse, Wise never knew. He 
then went to Mr. Tyler, and pressed upon him 
the appointment of Mr. Calhoun. Tyler, as he 
expected, demurred. After urging him lor 
hours in vain, Wise disclosed to him the res- 
ponsibility he had assumed In causing Mr. 
Calhoun to be written to, and, that Mr. Tyler 
must sanction his not, or expose him to con- 



Mr. Tyler at once rauetioned the action and 
assumed it as bis own. Fearful that Mr. 
Calhoun would not accept, Wise pressed his 
nomination to the Senate at once, calculating 
that if anything would compel him to accept, it 
would be an appointment thus honorably made 
— a nomination and coulirmatiun without know- 
ing his wishes. This was done — no higher com- 
pliment was ever paid any man — and he ac- 
cepted at once. It was Mr. Wise's part to 
inform him fully of all that had been done. The 
work of annexation was done— all done — and 
wanted only its completion. Mr. Van Zanl had 
heen powerfully efheieat, and Utpbur's pen was 
dipped to sign a treaty, when be was suddenly 
Miatchcd from his labors. Mr. Wise consulted 
long and often with Mr. Calhoun, until the 
former left for Braail, in May, 1844. Mr. Wise 
regretted that they did not coincide in their 
views, and be now thinks that Mr. Calhoun 
lost to the south tbe new acquisitions from 
Mexico south of 36 p 30\ Mr. Calhoun vainly 
expected annexation without a war. Mr. Wise 
was certain of a war with Mexico, and desired 
it might eventuate in the acquisition of more 
territory Mr. Calbonn wished to avoid the 
acquisition of more territory, because it would 
be converted Into a cordon of free States around 
our western and south-western slave States. 
Mr. Wise argued that the Missouri Compromise 
settled that question, and the North, would 
be obliged, by good faith, to admit States 
south or 36°3C with slavery. Mr. Calhoun's 
opinion was, that that compromise applied 
only to territory acquired from Spain and 
France. Mr. Wise contended that it was a eti- 
matory line, extending wherever tbe United 
States bad, or might have, territories : and it 
would never do for the South to admit that the 
Compromise did not extend beyond tbe acquiai- 
tiona from France and Spain. If the admission 
was made, (he majority would overwhelm tbe 
South on a re-settlement of new territories. 
The South could stand only on tbe basis of 
good faith to a bargain already made. Tbe 
views of Mr. Wise did not prevail with Mr. Cal- 
houn ; the former left the country— the latter, 
the cabinet, and returned Into the Senate. 
There be embodied bis views in his amendment 
to the Oregon bill, which fatally admttud by him 
the Compromise did net apply j there was no 
restraint upon the will of the majority, and 
they committed the California outrage, and 
passed the rublcon with Frcesoilism. While 
Mr. Wise was abroad, Mr. Calhoun wrote him 
bis views, in which he regretted that Mr. Polk 
bad not vetoed the bill organising Oregon after 
his (Calhoun's) amendment was rejected. Tho 
action of Mr. Polk was approved by Mr. Wise. 
He agreed with the president that tbe Compro- 
mise «W bind, and there was no necessity for Mr. 
Calbonn s amendment But it was too late ; Mr. 
Calhoun had made the admission in the Senate 
that the Compromise did not apply to newly 
acquired territory; the North seized upon the 
admiwion, and the result we all know. Now, the 
North after thus seising the point that the Mb> " 
souri Compromise was not 
newly Required territory, 
with their sgllntlon, because it was 
by the Nebraska 'ill! as to the old. 

In the fall of 164*, Mr. Wise was almost 
broken down by constant and exciting labors. 
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alttee, of which Mr. Sergeant m a 
to ascertain bow near the president could b« 
got to- approximate to their views. Mr. Wiso 
w*8 in the president's house while thoy wero 
with him. and when they retired, Mr. Tyler 
■ to describe their interview to him. 
him he would be misondas 
lisreprcsented. The president's 
views wore somewhat in accordance with those 
of Mr. Rive*, as a compromise. Mr. Wine saw 
what use would be made of them by the com- 
mittee, and by Mr. Ewlng, the Secretary of 
the Treasury . On the Thursday following, the 



A^y by day, for set^ion after session, the two 
or three friends of the administration, who de- 
bated apoo the floor of the house, were kept 
constantly on their feet. The reporter* of the 
Globe," (he Yen Bursa, end of the " Intelli- 
geneer," the National Organ of Webster, did no 
work of justice to either Messrs. Gaining or 
Wise, The " Madiaonian'' had no reporter, and 
it was impoaiiible for them to write oat their 
daily remarks. Thus the debates of these time* 
will never show the true position occupied by 
these gentlemen. The health of Mr. Win 
tailed, and in the foil of IMS, he was prostrate. 
Thn-i his friend, Balie Peyton, on a visit to 
Washington, then found him. Peyton canned 
his name to bo sent to the Senate for the French 
mission. It was " black -ballad." So waa that 
of Mr. Cashing for the Treasury. The Whigs 
In a body — all except Mr Archer— united with 
the Benton, Van Boxes Democrat*, ostracized 
them— not them, but Mr. Tyler; he wae the 
•bjeet of their vengeance. Mr. Wise always 
regretted that the debates on these nominations 
were in secret session. He wished the world 
could have heard Mr. McDnffie on the occasion. 
Il has been said that the latter a*ked Rome 
pregnant question. Said he: " Ton, the Whigs, 
affect to disdain to take office under the admin- 
istration, and you say it would be dishonorable 
for Democrats to do to. Who else is there for 
the president to appoint but his own friend* T II 
they shall not be allowed to take appointment*, 
must the place* of publio trust remain vacant t 
Do gentlemen mean, because Mr. Tyler is pre- 
sident, to stop tho wheels of government T" He 
then put it home to them that their motives 
were revolutionary and unpatriotic. The nomi- 
nation* were rejected — renewed and rejected 
again and again. This braced Mr. Wise for a 
new campaign. His district had given six- 
teen hundred majority for Harrison; to that 
district he appealed from tho injnitiee of a 
Whig Senate. In the Spring of 1843, that ap- 
peal was tried before the people. Hi* opponent 
was Hill Carter, of Shirley. Well for the 
contestants they were both gentlemen ; for Mr. 
Carter bad been brought out by a clique at 
Richmond on purpose to again push Mr. Wise 
on the duel-ground ; the plotters were disap- 
pointed. The contestant* went the canvass 
through, growing in each other's respect, and 
quitted it attached frieoda His personal and 
political fends with Mr. Clay caused Mr. Wise 
to bo bitter against him on the hustings at this 
time. He was elected by his old majority of 
four hundred, and went back to the House, 
endowed by the people, a living rebuke to, 
and living to rebuke the man-worship of the 
idolaters of Mr. Clay. Mr. Wise did not de- 
sire the French mission ; It was too costly for 
his means. He desired to be sent to a better 
climate than than that of Paris. Mr. Profit 
had been sont In the vacation to Brazil ; his 
nomination wae rejected by the Senate ; and 
In l843-'44, the name of Mr. Wise was 
again sent to the Senate, for the mission to 
that court The Whigs held a caucus to decide 
npon the fate of the nominations. Some 
"busybody" had told them how unsparingly 
Wise had denounced their great leader, Mr. 
Clay, and among his super-eervicable friends. 

crime They were 



S. Archer, demanded a postponement todd \t 
cjuld see Wise in person. Archer sought the 
interview to enquire in what set form and 
phrase Wise bud assailed tho great leader 
Wise reproached him, a Virginia senator, for 
coming to him on inch an errand. Did this 
foreign mission belong to Mr. Clay ? Was sub- 
serviency to blm a necessary qualification for 
publio place T Were nomination* to be decided 
in caucus and not in tho 8enatef Wore per- 
sonal dissensions and not public considerations 
to govern in selecting foreign ministers t Was 
this the office of a senator — to enquire, not 
whether is tho nominee fit, is he faithful to hi* 
country— hut is ho a friend of a political favor- 
ite, who was not in power ; not is be the friend 
of Mr. Tyler responsible ; but of Mr. Clay Irre- 
sponsible, and inimical to the nomination ? Mr. 
Archer at once saw the impmprieiy of the in- 
quiry ; but Mr. Wise left him in no doubt about 
the deep denunciations he had uttered during 
the whole canvas* of 1813 against Mr. Clay. 
Finally, be said to him : " Now, sir, go back to 
your tools, and tell them that if they would, 
like men worthy to be called friends of their 
idol, resent my insults to him, to take it upon 
themselves to do so in their ptwna! characters, 
and not to abuse the public by offering to re- 
dress his personal injuries, to tho purpose of 
punishing his personal enemies; for I would 
give any of them the opportunity for tal^faaUm 
who desire it at my hands. It is due to Mr 
Archer to say, that this made him more than 
ever the friend of Wise. He reported nothing 
to the caucus, but demanded that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Wise should be confirmed. He 
supported It himself without assigning reasons, 
and it was ruined and confirmed. On the 8th 
of February, 1844, Mr/Wise resigned his seat 
in the House, to take the mission to 




right, that he had 
he desired to i 
self l>efore the Whig Committee should take 
any action on their project of a bilL He re- 
qucste* Mr. Wise to see Mr. Sergeant, and ask 
him to afford an opportunity to 





It has often been assorted that Mr. Tyler ve- 
toed the Fiscal Corporation BUI, after the 
terms had been submitted to and approved by 
him. Mr. Sergeant was sometimes referred to as 
authority on this point. Mr. Wise never heard 
that Mr. Sergeant authorised the statement— 
he could not have done so. Than Mr. Tyler, Mr. 
Wise waa the only liviug man who knew the real 
facts as they occurred. Mr. Tyler had vetoed 
the Fiscal llank ; and in the interval every 
eftbrt was made to get around or remove bis 
constitutional scruples. One evening Messrs. 
Gilmer and Wise were summoned to hear a 
view to be presented by Mr. Rive*. He had a 
theory of a fiscal agent which could not be 
based upon the principle decided in the case of 
the Bank of Augusta e«. Baric. It was to ore- 
ate a " District of Columbia Bank," with certain 
modified powers, to negotiate the exchanges ne- 
cessary, to transfer publio funds, and to collect 
and deposit them. This scheme he presented 
plausibly, and Mr. Wise feared it would make 
an impression, a* it did, on the mind of Mr. 
Tyler. Mr. Wise warned him it was " a cat in 
the meal." That they would make it a United 
States Bank before thoy were done with it ; and 



that it was best not to sanction a "mongrel." 
If he would approve any bank bill, It was best 
to follow the example of Mr. Madison, in 1816, 
and sanction an openly avowed Fiscal Agent 
at once. It woold be efficient for good as well 
as evil— a mongrel would operate evil alone. 



tion any such bill as ho was told would 1 
posed. Mr. Wise saw Mr. Sergeant immediately, 
informed him of the president's views, and ho 
mado no reply. But instead of seeing Mr. 
Tyler, ho harried the preparation of the bill 
in his charge— reported it on the next day, or 
the day after-moved the order to print-had 
it printed by the Monday following-took it up 
in the House— spoke an hoar under the rule— 
the previous question was moved — the bill 
passed — was sent to the president, and was ve- 
toed. Then they added falsehood to the charge 
of treason against Mr. Tyler. He 
linn and preserved bis equanimity in I 
of all the political torture to which be was sub- 
jected. He had vetoed banks, tariffs, land-bills 
— had restored the currency aDd restored tho 
public credit, without the aid of Congress— had 
negotiated tho Ashburton Treaty, and settled 
the Nortb-Eaat Boundary ; and was on the eve 
of a successful annexation of ' 
Wise left him, but with one i 
ing to his term. The latter breathed free when 
tic got away ; enough had been done and all 
was nearly safe. Van Burcnism and National 
Rcpubliciuiisjji were prostrate, and the equili- 
brium of free and slave States was about to bo 
restored. He had done bis part, and a lion's 
snare it wan, In the great aocomplithment of 
purifying the Democratic party, and restoring 
its old and true principle*. Tbi* bad all been 
done by small means, with the help of Provi- 
dence. But there was one thing yet to be 
done. 

ail that was necessary to insure annexation. 

Mr. Tyler had not strength enough to justify 
the hope of his election, but his friends were 
strong enough to control the result for or 
against any other man. The last thing Mr. 
Wise did, before leaving the country, was to 
aid, at Washington, and In New York ; that If 
an annexation Democrat was not nominated, 
the friends of annexation might fall back on 
tho Tyler convention ; and if a candidate 
trno on that isfne should be nominated, the 
Tyler convention was to, concur and the Demo- 
cratic party be reunited. 

Mr. Wise sailed from New York on the 29th 
of May, 1844. At Madeira he heard of the 
nomination of Mr. Polk ; and his election was 
all that waa wanting to make his cup of satis. 
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full. Lout Dm '. he was elected— the 
Democracy was purged of Bcntonissn and Van 
Burenism — Texas was annexed — MBS IK with 
Mexico brought us glory and gold, and im 
densely extended the boundary limits of the 
'land of the free and the home of the brays.'' 
HI b Mid that Mr. WiM wept Ilka a child, when 
6,000 mUee from home, be read the accounts, of 



the 0>lds of Palo Alto and licsnca do la 
He thought of the beginning with Wharton, in 
l&'j8; Hhe progress through all tbe stealthy 
steps of 1841-'4J-'4S-'44, and tho end in 1846. 
Truly. " tall oaks from little scorns grow :" 
With all the other glorious triumphs the 
Democracy wen united. Tho gusto of this 
to him was enhanced by the fact that Mr. 
Polk Was the man who was at the head 
of the policy. Tho beat of partisan war. 
in the House, had made Mr. Polk forget his 
i upon the floor, and Mr. Wise had treated 
Bat he had always considered 



and that be was a tower of strength to hi* 
(Wine's) position in politics. Therefore, he 
rejoiced in his election ; but immediately ten- I 
tiered him his commission, owing to their pa.-t 
personal rvlatious. Mr. Polk magnanimously I 
it ; and, through Mr. J. T. Mason, re- 1 
, Wise to continue to do his duty at 
his post. And Mr. Wise was afterward hon- 
ored with Mr. Polk's expressed satisfaction at 
the manner in which his duties were performed. 

In Brazil, the life of Mr. Wise was ooe of In- 
cessant labor and extreme responsibility ; be 
had to review all the old claims, to get the 
i home ; to argue every variety of 
questions; to reform the entire 
state of oar consular system there* revoking 
cxcquatioQS j at a word to protect oar seamen, 
and to snatch oar nag from the solution of the 
•lave trade. These labors were arduous and 
• brought In collision with 
led its frown. The terror 
requested his recall The president justified 
hts action — refused to recall— and sent a suc- 
cessor, only at the request of Mr. Wise. The 
State Department contains the records of his 
efforts abroad to serve his country ; especially 
bis 

of Texas, which Mr. 
In approving. In short he had the 
approval of Messrs. Polk, Calhoun, Tyler, and 
Buchanan, for bis entire course ; and, above 
all. hie own consciousness of having done bis 
duty according to the best of his abilities, with 



which he w» made to love tho 
be resided abroad. 

In October, 1847, be returned to Virginia, 
For fourteen years ho had been in the public 
service, and had not been serving himself. It 
was time he should devote his services more to 
his family and private fortune. He bad a pro- 
fession ; but it was neglected— land, but it was 
poor, to provide for a wife and eight children. 
He went at once to bis farm on the peninsula, 
tired of politics, and enjoying a slip-shod 
Bat politics were not tired of him 



Tbe Democratic Convention of the State called 
bim to be one of its electors, in 1848 Ho ac- 
cepted the call and done his part In advocating 
the election of Mr. Cass The glory or the 
the lesser glory of bis 



sword broken at the surrender of Hull. Gene- 
ral Taylor was elected ; and another Acddeney 
was summoned, by the death of the president, 
to the helm of stats. It was a subdued like- 
ness of what a Webster administration would 
have been. It was Galphinurd aud Seeded out 
of existence, in 1850-'6L The part Mr. Wise 
bore in the last presidential canvass is too 
recent, and too well-known for the people to be 
ignorant of its motlvo or its results. 

Thus it will be perceived, that from 1628 to 
1854, from Jackson to Pierce ; aye, even to tbe 
present day, Mr. Wise has been with the Demo- 
cratic party, with the exception of the time and 
measures, given up to Van Burenism, from 1836 
to 1841. He has been all the time for Demo- 
cratic principles ; except at ooe time for the 
Bank. He has changed bat one principle in 
his political life, and that was from the Hank 
to a total separation of Bank and State aJTaira. 
And, it is a remarkable fact, that almost the 
very system which the committee of the corpo- 
ral's guard (Messrs. Wise and Cashing) drew 
ap for the regulation of tbe monetary affair* of 
the government, daring Mr. Tyler's adminis- 
tration, b now the legal system of the United 
States. 

Where would the Democratic party and prin- 
ciples have been, had no ooe naved tbem from 
the avalanche of Whig, and Bank, and Tariff, 
and Land-jobbing power in 1841-'42-'43-'44 ? 
Where would have been our credit and our 
national progress, but for tbe annexation which 
added millions upon millions of bullion, which 
the acquisition of the mines has yielded to our 
enterprise and our arms ? Are they to be 
counted consistent, only, who supported Van 
Burenism, in its worst dayn destructive of De- 
mocracy ? or may he not claim to be considered 
its better friend, than they from 
and hllndnea it had to be 

ing man " its locks." 

But, previous to 185 fl , and in that year, there 
«coj a test of pure and undeflled Democracy 
presented to the public men of Virginia ; the 
test of the State Convention for Constitutional 
Reform. A test which was not only to try tbe 
veins of the republicanism of every professed 
Democrat, bat to try the real love and affec- 
tion of every Virginian for his native State. 
An appeal, a thrilling ap|*eii] was made by the 
good old Mother Commonwealth, to her sons 
for a sacrifice — a holy sacrifice, as of 
the altar. There was Virginia, with her 
rivers and barter*, and her western back coon- 
try ; the east divided from tbe west by a 
double chain of mountains, and by more than 
granite rocks of sectional prejudice. Sixty-four 
thousand square miles, with every resoarce or 
commerce, of mining, of manufacture, and 
agriculture, relying on the latter alone ; and 
that In a most miserable condition, for tbe 
want of the activity of trade in one half of tbe 
State, and for want of outlets for produce in 
the other half. Tbe nemuify of tho State on one 
side of tbe mountains, and the power for relief 
lying on the other side. White population in 
the west, and the slavery in tbe east, with a 
growing hostility, arising from a sense of in- 
justice to that species of property ; and on that 
species of property, an inequality of represen- 
tation on tbe one side, and an Inequality of 



did tbe i 



so cry 
In 1829 



Virginia's condition ; 
extent of territory and ; 
for development and reform I In 1829— '30, 
Mr. Wise had made up his opinions on tho true 
policy of the Slate ; but, he was then a boy, 
and hud emigrated. He had now returned to 
his mother, and the time came when he could 

set about the pious work, and, in tbe first placs 
purged his breast of all tbe dross of selfish 
motives. He determined to sacrifice ta[f and 
serve tbe State. History proves bow ready 
and openly be threw himself on the spears of 




by an honest and i 

pie, in prevailing on them to i 
in the Convention. Again be proved bis devo- 
tion to their true interests, as tbe fearles 
champion of all tho principles we have already 
vDoken of in. our opening paragraph — the most 
important of which were " Universal Suffrage 
for Representation," free, equal and universal ; 
for taxation, free, equal, ad ralorrm. and uni- 
form ; for education, free, equal, and univer- 
sal. But, since that Convention, Mr. Wise has 
went through another canvass ; and this time, 
not only in bis district, but the voters of the 
whole Slate were the jury to try the cause. 
On his banner was inscribed: "Free con- 
science, equal and universal to all sects, sad 
for immigration to the oppressed of all lands" 
Never was his untiring energy, bis indomitable 
perseverance, his valiant courage more forcibly 
displayed, than on this occasion. The 




mort dastardly, the 
that had yet sprung up in our social and politi- 
cal experience. When he saw it actually be- 
come an issue, be was ready to meet it. His 
armor was buckled, his war horse mounted, his 
steel bared, and it was only sheathed with vic- 
tory. The great prolixity of this paper pre- 
vents our giving an extended account of the 
election of Mr. Wise to his present high posi- 
tion as governor of the "Old Dominion.'' 
However, we hope to have another opportu- 
nity. His star is yet In the ascendancy, aud 
should bis life be spared, tbe conclusion of his 
biography will show he occupied, by tbe free 
suffrages of his countrymen, a still mors ex- 
alted position. 



assa vi. 



i.U, SKTTRITY AND PRFSKKVATWN OF VAIX. 

"Sara bind, aan ram,'' says the proverb; 
and, from his most primitive state, mau has 
acted accordingly. Almost from time imuio- 
morial, records of the "treasure trove.'' tbe 
" strong box,'' and the old oaken chest," have 
been handed down to posterity. In remote 
periods, n* now among the Aborigines of many 
countries, parties buried their valuables for 
security ; and at the present day tbe tudu of 
of tbe rod man b often idopted by their wor* 
civilised white brethren in tbe joorneyings of 
the latter over the plains of tbe great West. Aa 
civilization advanced, and individuals accumu- 
lated property, tbe means of preserving it 
naturally followed ; and, as " necessity b the 
mother of invention," many oontrivances i 
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the greatest security were the most insignifi- 
cant in balk — which fact matt hare at once 
suggested chests and boxes, which thus, un- 
doubtedly, came into vogue at a remote period 
of time, for wo iind them often mentioned in the 
record* of sacred history. 

In a late article on the revival and manufac- 
ture of iron, we alluded to its innumerable 
appliances in the useful and industrial artB ; 
and as strength was ooe of tbc requisites In the 
construction of receptacles for securing valu- 
ables, this material was early adopted for the 
purpose, and the iron chest became ooc of the 
flztures in well-regulated commercial establish- 
ments. It soon, however, became apparent that 
beside human enpidity, there were other import- 
ant destroyers to guard against, the most anni- 
hilating of which was the element of fire, " that 
faithful servant, yet terrible master." 

For many years, human skilLand ingenuity 
were taxed to discover a ra^sWsl that would 
render compact movaUlf repositories inde- 
structible to fire— but tdKung tin* without 
success ; and the only means of perfect 
security was derived from immovable vault* 
attached to the buildings, and lined with 
refractory clays, or under ground, after the 
fashion of the primitives. When iron was 
introduced for the constructive material of 
safe*, various projects were devised to moke 
them fire-proof. Sometimes they were built 
double, and even treble — the space between 
each being left for the free circulation of the 
nimoepherc, or, at times, filled with non-con- 
ducting substances ; but, in alt these ex- 
periments, no plan was found that would 
enable them to withstand the brazen test of 
great conflagrations, and, even in our day, we 
can wall remember the congratulations to mer- 
cantile Onus who wen fortonats enough to 



secure their books and papers after their estab- 
lishments had been attacked by the devouring 
element. Thanks to science and inventive 
genius, those days are passed ; the difficulty 
has been overcome, and the means of perfect 
security for valuables of all kinds is within. the 
reach of all — even those of limited resources. 

Some years since, it was demonstrated that 
■nkinni irvpntm, or plaster of Paris, as it is more 
familiarly known, was a perfect non-conductor 
of beat. This important fact was first discov- 
ered by Daniel Fitzgerald, an intelligent 
mechanic of this city, who, at the time, was 
engaged at his occupation in th*» manufacture 
of images, figures, etc., out of that material. 
Being suddenly called from his work one day, 
he desired to beat some water to expedite his 
washing up, and pouring a sufficient quantity 



Like most geniuses commencing the world. 
Fitzgerald was without the pecuniary means 
of placing his invention before the public, or 
even securing a patent for its protection. And 
notwithstanding his continued exertions, his 
affairs remained in about that state, until the 
great fire of 1835, when a large share of the 
business portion of the city was destroyed ; the 
failure of^most of the Insurance companies, 
completing the general calamity. As books, 
papers, and like valuables, were Included in the 
grand destruction — the so-called Iron of 
iheae days, were consumed as readily as so 
much oak wood — public attention was earnest- 
ly enlisted in favor of some scheme that would, 
in fbtnrc, prevent such sad consequences. Fitx- 
gerald took advantage of this, and In a short 
time secured capital to commence manufacture, 



into a tin basin, be placed it upon a hoi stove. And, in 1836, he applied for his patent Bot 



After waiting a proper time, he was astonished 
to find the water remained at its common tem-j 



perature ; and, on reflection, he was convinced sioner of Patents, at Washington, was burned ; 



that the difficulty was occasioned by a coating 
of plaster of Paris which had collected from 
the sediment of previous washings. Fitrger- 
ald, having quick perceptive faculties, at once 
saw the value of his discovery ; and be almost 
immediately commenced a series of experiments 
to perfect and demonstrate its usefulness. 
About the first trial was made by enclosing 
some papers in a pill box ; and after casing the 
whole with a thick covering of plaster of Parts, 
it was exposed to an intense beat for several 
hoars, when it was removed from the fire, the 
casing broken, and the box and papers found 
uninjured. This was In the year 1830. He 
then began with small iron boxes, with the 
coating on the inside, and in a -short time bad 
completed a safe thai insured for its contents 
perfect security from Ore. 



here again misfortune overtook him. Soon 
after filing his papers, the office of the Commis- 



and as tbey were without fire-proof safes, the 
whole of the papers were destroyed, Fitzgerald's; 
application among the rest. The application 
for tile patent was renewed in 1837, and denied: 
it being affirmed that the application of the 
plaster in this particular was unpatentable. 
With increased testimony, and a further proof 
of the justness of the claim, it was reapplied for 
in 1838, and after reexamination, it was again 
refused from the same reasons as first given. 
Meeting unsurmountable difficulties on every 
side, Fitzgerald became disheartened, aud Mr. 
Enoe Wilder having made him an offer for his 
discovery, be sold his whole right and title to 
that gentleman. 

Enos Wilder immediately wrote for bis bro- 
ther Benjamin G. Wilder (the present patentee), 
an ingenius, thorough, practical mechanic, at 
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and a short time after, a factory wan 
prepared and the manufacture of safes com- 
menced at Mamaroneck, in this State Enos 
In other business, Benjamin G. 
hia ahare in this transaction and, in 
1842, having secured undoubted evidence of the 
justness of hia claim, he continued the applica- 
tion for a patent. The great value of the in- 
vention had now became generally known, and 
aa several parties were already infringing, al- 
most herculean efforts were used to prevent his 
securing the required protection. But the g- ; J 
tlemen had mistaken their man this time. En- 
ergy, perseverance, and the requisite pecuniary 
means were at band, and, notwithstanding ihu 

combined efforts of the «.j>j 'rs, justice ami 

right triumphed ; and, In 1813, after nearly a j 
four years' warfare. Mr. Wilder obtained hi* 
legal rights, and letters patent under the great 
seal of the United States, were granted for his 
Indestructible Salamander Safes. 

Like all other valuable inventions, when the 
practicability and usefulness of this important 
one was fully demonstrated — beside the in- 
fringers, there were quite as many claimants as 
in the telegraph, Indian-rubber, and other great 
cases ; and after fully establishing his rights, 
Mr. Wilder tamed his attention to those who 
were pirating his privileges. The first suit 
that was called for trial, was against Charles 
J. Gaylor and Leonard Brown. It was com- 
1 in the United States Circuit Court, for 
i District of New York, on Monday, 
November, 1, 1847, and continued till the fol- 
lowing Saturday, when ibe Jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff for eighteen hundred 
dollars, damages and costs, and judgment was 
. the plaintiff for that amount. 

in this case was in the com- 
of the patent, 

and about five months of the time in which the 
defendants had been engaged in mtking and 
selling Salamander Safes. The plea was— mrf 
guilty, with a notice given according to the 
statute, that the patentee was not the Inventor 



Patent The Patentee (Fitzgerald), In his 
specification, after describing the iron chests, 
which were long known and in common use, 
states : " I then take plaster of Paris, or gyp- 
sum, and having boiled or baked it in an oven 



within the meaning of this provision of the law 
and is worthy of a patent. 

Now, in every subject of invention, there 
are certain materials used common to all the 
world, which cannot be exclusively appropri- 



and calcined it and reduced it to a powder, I a ted ; there arc also common elementary prin- 




ntly ob- 

I for what was the invention of other per- 
ng sundry persons as prior inventors, 
subject matter of plaster of Paris was 
not patentable, etc. 

The able charge of Judge Nelaon, Wlfi^^^** ^LS^SSSJSS 
of this trial, ~ 



authenticated historical facts; and, from Its 
value for reference in similar cases, we have 
concluded to annex it entire I— 

The Patent, In this case, is dated 1st June. 
1843, and was granted to Daniel Fitzgerald. 
Daniel Fitzgerald had, before the issuing; of the 
Patent, assigned and sold the discovery and 
the Patent, when It should be issued, to Enos 




1843, 

Enos Wilder assigned all bis right and title in 
the Patent to the present plaintiff (Benjamin 
G. Wilder), and from that time he has been 
owner of the invention, and of all the rights of 
the Patent granted to Fitzgerald — whatever 
they may turn out to he. 

As to the nature of tht Invention as claimed by 
the Patentee : that is described in his specifi- 
cation to the Patent, which has been given in 
and read to you. I shall call your 
merely to the material parts, with a 
view to settle, if we can, the natnre of the in- 
fer the plaintiff undsr the 



mix it with water till it is about the consistency 
of cream or thin paste, so fluid as that it may 
be readily poured into the space left as above 
to receive it And then I fill all the space 
with the plaster of Paris, putting in some sheets 
of mica between the inner and outer chest to 
aid if necessary In checking the progress of the 
heat. 

" But where pains are taken to have nil ttir 
-pace left for the purpose, properly filled with 
:he plastef of Pari* as above, so that when set 
it will expand and adhere flrmlv to the sur- 
rounding parts, and completely till the whole 
-pace, a tall the crock! and Joints, the bIm 
may be dispensed with, and any other substance, 
and the plaster may be used alone. It may 
al-o be reduced to a powder, without being 
prepared as above, but I have not found it as 
good. 

" The above composition or preparation of 

gypsum may be mixed with several other arti- 
cles not contrary to its nature, with a view to 
increase its efficacy in resisting the action of 
fire ; but from my experience I doubt if they 
have much effect. The gypsum alone, when 
properly prepared and placed in the space to 
receive it, and made to flU it completely, is 
quite sufficient to resist for a long space of time 
ttie most intense heat ; it imparts a vapor, or 
gas, or some other properties which effectually 
»tay the progress of the fire, and arrest the lu- 
ll uetice and effects of the heat ; this I have as- 
certained by various experiments ; and 1 believe 
that I am the first that discovered the utility 
and devised the method of applying gypsum, 
or the plaster of Paris, to Increase the safrty 
of an iron chest. I am not aware that this 
article was ever used for the purposes above 
set forth, until I used it in manner above des- 
cribed. " 

Then comes the important part of the specifi- 
cation, that Is, the claim, and this is his claim 
and all he claims as bis discovery or improve- 
ment : " I therefore claim as my discovery, in- 
vention and improvement, the application and 
use of plaster of Paris, or gypsum, in its raw 
state, or prepared as above, cither alone or with 
mica, in the construction of all iron chests or 
safes, in the manner above described, or in any 
other manner sabetantially the same," 

That is the claim, and that is all the claim. 
Previous to, and up to the timo of this applica- 
tion, iron chests were made in the way, which 
had been well known for many years. On the 
former trial of this case, it was proved satis- 
factorily to my mind, and indeed was not a 
subject of dispute, that the construction of dou- 
ble iron chests was the discovery of some per- 
son or persons in England j where the article 
- was first brought into public use, there was no 
' rmcdiate space was 
air — afterward with 
a view to discover or 
bring into use some substance that should more 
effectually impede the transmission of heat. 
Nothing u here claimed by the present paten- 
toe, Mr. Fitzgerald, as new, but the application and 
um of plotter tjf Paris in the construction of the 
iron safe — using plaster as described in the 
Patent, in combination with the old safe of 
doable chests, then in common use. 

It is, then, the combmatum of plaster of Paris, 
In the manufacture of this well-known article, 
and this alone, of which the Patentee claims he 
is the original inventor — and if this be so, 
then we think that ho comes within the pro- 
tection of the Patent Law. The Cth section of 
the act of 1836, provides that any person having 
discovered or invented any new and useful art, 
machine, manufacture, or composition of mat- 
ter, or any n*w and useful improvement, or any 
art, machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter not known or used by others before his 
discovery, or invention, and not in use at the 
time of his application, or otherwise, la entitled 
to a patent As a matter of law, we are of 
thu discovery, or invention. Is 



ciple* of matter, etc , which cannot be 
the subject of a patent ; but it is the adapta- 
tion of the material to the accomplishment of 
some particular purpose, which, if new, con- 
stitutes the invention, and the ground of a 
patent. If the application be new — if the eom- 
tmatum be essentially new of these well-known 
> .il f» manufacture i« produced, 

resulting Is ii. tlrially to the public, then it is 
within the meaning of the Patent Law, and 
entitled to a patent 

So far the questions between the parties are 
questions of law, involving a question of con- 
struction, arising out of the description of the 
discovery aa contained in the specification of 
the patent 

The next question is one of fact, and be- 
longs to the Jury— and that is, whether this 
combination to which I have referred, of plaster 
with the old safe, is new and useful, and 
whether the patentee (Fitzgerald) is the first 
venter. This is probably the 
question in the case— the one upon which 
the rights of the parties mutt eventually de- 
pend : Who is the first and original inventor T 
Is it Fitzgerald, tho patentee T If so, then I 
Apprehend plaintiff is entitled to the verdict — 
if otherwise, of course be is not 

The learned Judge here called attention 
briefly to the testimony of the leading witnesses 
called in the course of the trial : There is ad- 
duced on the part of the plaintiff, the testimony 
of several witnesses— Fitzgerald the patentee, 
his two brothers, a Mr. Post, Mr. Loring, and 
Mr. Ycrrick. The patentee states to you, 1 
aa far back as 1830, he commenced experimi 
upon the subject, with balls of plaster of Paris 
— that he continued experimenting through 
1831-'32-'3S, and down to 1834 : that according 
to his best recollection, in the latter part of 
1832, or early port of 1833, he constructed somo 
small iron safes, models of those now in use. In 
several of those he tested the virtues of plaster 
in resisting beat and all his experiments proved 
successful. 

Mr. Loring states to yon, that In August, 
1832, he performed the blacksmith work of • 
small experimental safe, and that he waa shown 
another that had been In the fire. 

Young Post deposes that be was shown a 
model of a small iron safe, made by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, in the autumn of 1832. He heard F. 
miking to his (P.'s) father, about going 
the manufacture of those safes — and that f 
gerald subsequently, in 1833, went to board at 
his father's house. Mr. Post is an exceedingrr 
intelligent young man, and so far as his recol- 
lection extends, gave a very clear and distinct 
account of what be had witnessed during t 
interviews between hia father and Mr. '. 
gerald. 

Mr. Yerrick says he saw 



. lemck says he saw Fitzgerald maim* 
safes and Ming them with plaster, in the 
part of ls:<2Tj3e Bays it was the first part 



ially confirm their 



fore part c 

of the first cholera fear, and it is by 
remembers. 

Two brothers of the patentee, Jesse and Eli- 
aba Fitzgerald, substantia 
brother's statements, in 
mony extends. 

Yon recollect the account Mr. Sherwood has 
given of tho negotiation between himself and 
Mr. Fitzgerald, on the subject of constructing 
for public use these safes, and the contract en- 
tered into and the experiments made. I will 
not go over them. 

On the part of the defendant*, the testimony 
of several witnesses has also been adduced. 
Among the most important Is that of James 
Connor and John Conner, his brother. 

James Conner had a safe in his possession 
filled with plaster, except that there was no 
plaster In the lid or cover, in conformity with 
an idea of his own, before October, 1832. at 



Cook. 
I in the v 



ife if* before you, and 
described to you-fo 
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tion of plaster as a security ft 
against Are. He carried bis 
(her : the idea occurred to 



punches — till 1838, when it passed into the pos- 
MOMlon of the Hatchers" and Drovers' Bank, and 
then Into the hands of Mr. Ilagar, in whose pot- 
seestou, I think, it ban remained ever since. 
This account we haTe from Mr. James Connor 
i chiefly of hi* appliea- 
ity for his steel punches 
discovery no far- 
him originally, he 
oaya, as a stereotype founder, having in the 
course of his business become acquainted with 
the properties of plaster of Paris as a con-con- 
ductor of heat. In this statement be is con- 
firmed by the testimony of his brother. 

Then you have the depositions of Hodgson 
and Bruce. Hodgson claims that he was the 
inventor of the use of plaster of Paris. He 
does not go back farther than December, 183.1, 
or the early port of '36 : be made three experi- 
ments by putting plaster, as he stated, around 
three pill boxes, within which were papers, and 
then subjecting the naked plaster to an intense 
heat. By these means, Mr. Hodgson satisfied 
hiin«clf of the value of the article in protecting 
the iron chests then in u«e from the effects of 
fire. He Bays he then applied ti> Mr. Bruce, 
proposing that H. should fumish the capital, 
ami both, in partnership, go into the manufac- 
ture of safes tilled in this way. Mr. Bruce, In 
January, *36, agreed in writing to go into part- 
nership with him for this purpose; and he 
claims that be discovered the thing to Fitzger- 
ald — be says in the spring of 1836 — and at that 
time Fitzgerald knew nothing of the manufac- 
ture of safes iu this manner. 

Mr. Bruce himself states that he entered into 
partnership with Hodgson, into '36, but does 
not admit that he obtained information that led 
him to construct these safes from Mr. Hodgson. 
He got the idea from some one, bnt he thinks 
not from Hodgson. He (H.) does not pretend 
to be the original inventor, and it has passed 
bis recollection and is beyond recall where be 
first discovered the nse of plaster. He made 
safes, and made them upon that plan, but 
will not any ho derived the knowledge of the 
plan from Mr. Hodgson. 

In this connection we have the testimony of 
a Mr. Scriber. He says he not only communi- 
cated to Brace the fact that Fitzgerald had 
made the discovery, and that he (Fitzgerald) 
was trying to get capital to oarry on the busi- 
ness and bad made some chests with plaster of 
Paris, bnt that ha communicated it to Bruce 
about tbo time that he (Brace) was engaging in 

There U then a Mr. Conroy — the third man 
who claims to have originated this discovery. 
fit goes back to '34 or '36. Having seen 
plaster used in England for the construction of 
floors, as a preventative against tire, he says the 
Idea occurred to him of putting it into iron 
cheats to render them fire-proof. He has related 
ents he made with wooden boxes 
plaster, and that he discovered 
was a very useful article in the 
eonstruction of Iron safes. This was in 1834 or 
'35. 

" Now, it is upon this evidence, as you have 
beard it upon the trial, that you are to deter- 
mine the rights of the parties in this case — and 
we trust that you will determine them in one 
way or the other. The case baa been a long 
time in litigation ; it bas been elaborately and 
fully prepared, and well tried on both sides— 
and you ore to decide, whether in your judg- 
ment, upon the evidence, Daniel Fitzgerald is 
the first and original inventor of the combina- 
tion and application of this substance in the 
construction of safes. 

The question of originality will probably be 
brought down upon the evidence between Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Conner. Conner states that he 
, : -n private 




patentee should construct a safe, and put it in 
public use first, but the question is: Did be 
make the discovery and establish its utility by 
practical experiments first? If he did, be is the 
first and original inventor, and any subsequent 



use, and I think it 
far as concerns the use of plaster, his chest was 
identical with that of the Patentee ; but if Fitz- 
gerald bad settled the practicability and utility 
of this combination by experiments with his 
Small safes, previous to the practical applica- 
tion of It by Conner. Fitzgerald's patent will 
protect him. as the first and original Inventor 
It it not 



his Invention and discovery, and devotion of It 
to public use, will not affect the rights of 
the original inventor, who has followed up 
his original Invention by applying l»ra patent, 
with reasonable diligence, and finally succeeded 
in obtaining the patent. If, ttaerefi : > upon this 
point you come to the conclusion that Fitzgerald 
not only mode this discovery, but by experiments 
by means of those small safes thai have bean 
described to you, he tested the utility of the 
material he used, and that he followed this up 
with reasonable diligence in procuring a patent, 
and that the discovery was before Conner, then 
Fitzgerald's patent protects him. 

If, on the other hand, the safe of Conner 
was constructed and brought to practical use 
prior to the discovery by Mr. Fitzgerald, then 
lis patent does not protect him — beeau-e the 
other party not only discovered it, but put it 
in practice first 

Then, as to the use of the safe of Conner — 
that is, assuming that he first discovered and 
invented it — still there is a question whether he 
had put it sufficiently in use to prevent another 
original discoverer from availing himself of a 
patent : and upon that question of the Law, I 
apprehend will be found to be, that if an in- 
vention or discovery is not made public, bnt 
used for the private purposes of the individual, 
and it is unknown to the public for the purpose 
for which it is designed, and it is finally aban- 
doned and forgotten, then, and in that case, it 
does not constitute an objection to a patent 
granted to another person : provided that the 
patentee is also the discoverer of the invention. 
Now, in this case, if you believe upon the evi- 
dence, that Conner used the safe only for bis 
private purposes, and it was finally abandoned 
by him as a safe for security against fire, then, 
in that case, his discovery forms no objection 
to Fitzgerald's patent, provided Fitzgerald was 
also an original discoverer. 

If any reliance is to be plueed on human 
testimony, the discovery of Fitzgerald was be- 
fore 1834, or '35, or '36. He bad been engaged 
in making experiments in 1830, and as early as 
'32 — one of the witnesses says tbo early part of 
"32 — and most of them, the latter part of the 
same year — he (F.) was constructing small 
safes and exposing them to on intense heat. 

Therefore, the claims of Conroy and Hodg- 
son may be considered as pretty much out of 
the question in the case, and that the inquiry 
on your part will go back to the question be- 
tween Fitzgerald and Conner ; and I do not 
deem it necessary or useful to call your atten- 
tion further to Hodgson's or Conroy's claims, 
as given in tnetr testimony. 

Then as to the application of Fitzgerald to 
the Patent Office. It is not disputed here that 
the application was made in April, 1836, and in 
which Fitzgerald claimed the discovery of this 
combination or improvement. The application, 
It has been shown, was made after I. s experi- 
ment upon the ruins of the Exchange, after the 
great fire of December, '35— and if the evi- j 
deuce shows that It bas been followed up with 
reasonable diligence, under all the embarrass- 
ments attendant upon it, then, although he was 
not successful till June, '43, still, in point of 
fact and in point of Law. the date of his appli- 
cation is the time when it was first presented to 
the Commissioner of Patents, that is. April, 
1836. There Is evidence in the papers that the 
application was renewed in the spring of 1837 ; 
it was again renewed in February, '38, and 
again on the 11th ol April, '39 ; showing that 
it bas been persevered in with a good deal of de- 
termination on the part of the patentee, from the 
time It was first presented, down to the time 
when the patent was ttnolly granted. 

The only remaining material question of 
fart. Involved In this branch of the case, is this : 
It is provided in the Act of '39, that if the 
patentee pnts his Invention upon sale, and de- 
vote* it to public use in that^wnr. two ^years 



then, the patent, although obtained under these 
circumstances, Is void ; and it has been Insisted 
by the learned counsel for defendant in this 
case, that the safes of Fitzgerald were on sale 
and sold more than two years before his appli- 
cation for his patent. If this be so, the princi- 
ple of law which he relies upon defeats the 



patent. But you must be satisfied that this i 
two years before bis application fcr a patent — 
it is for you to find the fact whether such sale 
w-,i- two years before the application was made. 

T tic next and only remaining question in 
the rase, is as to the damages. This salt wan 
commenced the 12lh of February, 1846, and no 
damages can be allowed for any period after 
that dute. Should you find In favor or plain- 
tiff, you must find for the profit accruing on 
those made and sold by defendants, from Sep- 
tember, 1845, when the defendants (Gaylor & 
Brown) went into business jointly, until the 
12th of February, 1846, the time of the com 
mencement of this suit, embracing a period of 
about four months and a half, that being all 
that can be claimed or allowed on the present 
action : the actual damages are the profits de- 
rived by the defendants upon the safes cold by 
them. 




Til* HAMMKK AMI SUEAJtH. 



After the rendition of the verdict, the de- 
fendants ippealcd, and tho case was carried to 
the Supreme Court < 
finally, the judgment of the 
fully sustained. 

Other suits were already in progress ; among 
which was one against Crandell, Rich A Co^~ 

(now Stearns * Marvin) ; and a compromise 
was made with them by Mr. Wilder, allowing 
them the right to continue making the safes, 
Buff and Stearns both having learned the buai 
neai of Mr. Wilder, at Mamaroneck. In 1848, 
the case against Edwards A Holman and John 
E. Wilder was tried in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at Boston, Massachusetts. Tho 
respondents were defended by a splendid legal 
array— consisting of Messrs. Rufus Choate, 
Dana, and Jewell ; a galaxy worthy a better 
cause. But all to no purpose. The charge 
of Judge Woodbury was equally able, and still 
more elaborate than that of Judge Nelson, and 
again the verdict 
Wilder 'a patent a 
by a jury of his countrymen. 

Other suits were brought to trial, bnt In 
every ease the result was the same ; and, after 
a time, Mr. Wilder was left in the peaceful pos- 
session of the results of his enterprise and skill. 
However, the costs incurred In defending 
from first to 
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While Mr. Wilder ih engaged in securing 
bit patent, during his frequent visit* to tbia 
city be stopped at the Howard Hotel, where at 
that time Silas C. Herring was engaged as n 
book-keeper. Wilder, having been struck with 
Herring's business address and prepossessing 
manners, after some preliminaries, engaged him 
as his New York agent The latter succeeded 
wonderfully in his new occupation, and, soon 
after, Wilder made au arrangement with him 
by which he (Herring) was to manufacture on 
his own account, allowing Wilder a per cent- 
ago for his right. The reputation of these safes is 
world-wide. Throughout this cntirovontincnt, 
and in many capital of the Old World.Wn.DEU "a 
Patent Salamander Sapxh arc well known, have 
been tested, and their superior excellence ac- 
knowledged. Even the safe that took the Pre- 
mium at the World's Fair, was filled according 
to this patent ; and Mr. Wilder hat affidavits to 
substantiate this fact 

For good and sufficient reasons Mr. Wilder de- 
termined, when a suitable time arrived (which 
took place on the '2d of September, 1854.) to 
withdraw his privileges and dissolve all connec- 
tion with Herring ; and, on the 1st of January. 
1855, he formed a partnership with Messrs. Lake 
and Andrew J. Harrington, and, after purchas- 
ing the site, the splendid establishment we are 
about describing was erected; and under the firm 
of B. 6. Wilder ft Co., the patentee recommenced 
the manufacture of fire-proof salamander safes. 

This establishment, which was erected within 
the last two years, expressly for tba purpose, 
is situated on the corner of Third Areuue, and 
Thirteenth street, South Brooklyn. The whole 
enclosed premises covers an area of 100 feet 
square. The building, which is most substan- 
tially built of brick and stone, is 40 by 100 
feet, and three stories and attic high. As the 
business is conducted in a thorough systematic 
manner, we will adopt our usual course, and 
describe the manufacture, from the beginning 
with the rough material, to the finished safe, 
ready for the counting-room. 



COX •TUOOTIOX DinuTMCIT, 

On the day of our visit, we were conducted 
from the office to the basement, which is high, 
well lighted aud ventilated, and perfectly, 
adapted to the purposes for which it is used 
The rear half is the evulvk-uoom, in one corner 
of which, enclosed by a sash partition, is the 
engine, a finu little horizontal, rated at 25 horse, 
which furnishes all the power required. We 
thought the idea of enclosing the engine a 
capital one ; If only for the sako of cleanliness 
alone, it deserves to be extensively imitated. 
The stack of boilers, which are outside, are of 
a much larger capacity, as the whole establish- 
ment is heated by steam. No other fires, except 




those under the boiler and on the forges, 
are allowed on the premises. The engine- 
room also contains a portion of tin- power 
tools, among which — taw M Knee Machine." Im- 



mense Shears for cutting plate, and the Tilt- 
Hammer*, are the most prominent The first- 
mentioned is a most valuable automaton, and 
does the work of a dozen humans. The 
" knees " arc angular shaped, from flat bars of 
iron, with a hole in each eud for receiving the 
«rew. This machine bends, punches, and cats 
them off with amazing rapidity. The plates 
which in the smaller and ordinary safes are 
numbers 14 and 15 iron ; in the larger and 
more expensive ones are of the best boiler 
iron ; which, after being squared, are flattened 
by the till hammers, and are then ready for 
the construction room. 

The front half 
of the basement is 

the BLACKSMITH V- 

BHor. The forges, 
in number, 
have at each two 
operatives, en- 
gaged in making 
the frames, han- 
dles, and other 
w r ou gh t-i r on 
work. We could 
not help remark- 
ing the capital ar- 
rangement here, 
as a " smithy " is 
generally in the 
point of neatnes, 
considered a sort 
of a a I i p-a bod 
affair. The forges 
are UuiH of brick; 
the edges bound 
with wrougbt- 
lron ; the bla*i 
is furui*ed from 
the engine : the 
floor is level and olean ; in short, order reigns 
here, which is certainly ■ novelty among the 
sons of Vulcan, aud. as here exhibited, a moot 
gratifying feature to all concerned. (See 1U.) 
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Twt Cosotrcctiox Dspabtmcst — [Set IUtu- 
tratum.y— This occupies tht whole of the second 
floor ; it is ft large apartment lighted by win- 
down on three sides. The whole of the iron 
work having been formed and shaped below, in 
hoisted up hero to be put together. The iron 
part of a safe is, first, the frame, which, with the 
handles, etc., are of bar iron ; the plates, which 
are of sheet and boiler iron : and the door 
frames and casings, the wheels and their sock- 
eta, which are cast iron. The whole of the 
construction is hand waik, of course aided with 
power tools for boring, drilling, planing, buff- 
ing, etc. ; a profusion of which are in every 
part of this establishment, wherever they can 
lie made available. The whole course of the 
operation of construction is aptly depicted by 
our artist It will lie observed that the opera- 
tions go round the shop with the fan. On one 
side starts the naked frame ; the progress is 
vhdble ; and when 
we retnm to the 
starting point the 
wholo iron ease !• 
ready for the " Oil- 
ing room." The 
plates and frames 
are srnnrerf, not riv- 
eted together. The 
last operation in 
this room is with the 
emery, or hmttno 
wnr.FT. (Ste. 7?/u»- 
tratirm). The safe 
1j placed on a re- 
volving platform ; 
the emery wheel is 
affixed to a travel- 
ing gear; the wholo 
of the outaide of the 
safe is beveled and 
polished off as 
smooth as a mar- 
ble-top center-ta- 
ble. This opera- 
tion, however, pre- 
sents quite a scene; and from the nay the Ore 
flies, we have conclusive evidence that this por- 
tion of the work could not be performed iu a 
powder house. 



A large portion of the third floor is thc*nooB 
t>K)*AJmiE.YT (Set UUutration). From the pic 
torial representation, and the above descrip- 
tion, the reader will understand that the ope- 
rations here are about the same as on the floor 
below ; only that in one, the outside bodies, in 
in the other, the doors aro constructed. An 
apartment is here partitioned off for the ton 
department (See [llatt ration). The locks mad 
here are a new and most valuable article, for 
which Mr. Wilder owns tho patent They are 
undoubtedly pick and powder proof; for nl 
though both of these operations bnvc been re 
peatedly tried, they have always proved un- 
successful. The key— which, by the way, is n 
novelty of itself — is about the width, and two- 
thirds tho length, of the largo blade of a pocket 
knife, and takes no more room than an ordi- 
nary silver quarter of a dollar in one's wallet 
Its insertion and prvper adjustment rai*es the 



been manufactured, they are each so varied by 
matXemattral calculation, that no two are made 
precisely alike. Parties curious in regard to 
the construction and safety of locks, should 
examine this one. For some years past we 
hare taken pains to study and inform ourselves 
on this subject and from Day k Ncwell's first 
patent, to the above, we have seen almost 
everything that has come out ; and we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce, that for simplicity of con- 
struction, perfection of safety and adaptation, 
and with all for economy, Mr. Wilder's lock 
■ the rlim.tr of all that has come under our 
• ken." The small inside iron safes or " cash 
boxes'' are also constructed in the lock room. 

Adjoining, on the rear, but separated by a 
brick wall, with flre-proof doors, is the joixebt 
iiepartment (An fUvntration). This is a more 
intricate operation than is generally supposed. 
Most finished workmen are required here, as 
tho arrangement of drawers, partitions, etc., Is 
quite as One cabinet work as is required for the 
best parlor furniture. The fourth, or attio 



tOOX DEPARTMENT 





wards, and the lock is operated, by the handle, 
with great facility. The Interior of these locks 
disclose superior mechanical manipulation i 
and although hundreds of them have already 



MtXElt'S DETARTMBrr. 

floor, Is also connected with a joinery depart- 
ment, and is also nsed for seasoning lumber. 

Tho rear hall of the first floor is the ni-uxo 
itRPARTllEXT (Set IUuttratim). As they are 
liniehed above, the iron work complete, and th« 
wood work complete arc lowered to this de- 
partment At in the other cases, the pencil has 
again supplanted the pen ; Mr. Bond's drawing 
is more descriptively graphic than our " pen- 
thograph," and we must yield the palm to him 
and friend Orr, who wields the bruin to stamp 
tho other marks with indelibility. Well, go 
on gentlemen — we always knew you were ambi- 
tious ; however, we will endeavor tt hold our 
own with you. We fnnst make an especial note 
here. It Will be remembered that when safes 
were first filled with calcium, that dampness 
for a time was about as destructive, on the long 
run, as fire. The nature of the material pre- 
sented an apparently Insurmountable obstacle 
to their general adoption. This has since been 
perfectly remedied ; and now the safes of Mr. 
Wilder ensure preservation from all the ele- 
ments. As the coating of calcium protects 
them from fire — so docs a coating of his com- 
position, which becomes perfectly hard and 
impenetrable, protect them from diuupucss ; 
and while tho lock above described protects 
them from burglars, their prrfert mechanical 
I construction (every part is made to fit to a 
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hair) makes them water-proof, when exposed 
to Morms. and almost in of inundation. 

The front part of the (lint floor Is the paixt- 
nsa xso mwitiNo i>ErAjrrin.v» (Ste Uluttra- 
tien). The safes are all put together in the 
fllilng room, and from thence are roll.il into 
this department, where the painting, ornament- 
ation and last finishing touches are put on, and, 
with one exception, they are ready for the 
ware room. This exception Is, that tarh 
safe must come under the personal inspection of 
Mr. Wildcrhimsclf — and a very thorough exam- 
ination he gives them. First, each joint la over- 
hauled — the drawers, locks, swing of the doors, 
and the whole workmanship generally, is mi- 
nutely inspected ; if Uicy are found wanting in 
the least particular, tbuy arc returned for rec- 
tification. Wo know how much each manufac- 
turer feels bound to claim for the superiority 
of h'n workmanship ; but we also knuv, and 
state the fact from personal examination, 
that, without referring to their other superior 
qualities, the exteriors — that is, the iron work 
of Wilder's safes— ore of the very best descrip- 
tion. Purchasers who want to test this fact — 
and it is a most important one In the general 
security of the article— -should test the joints 
with the blades of their pocket knives. No mat- 
ter about the paint ; be sure there are no open 
joints in the iron. As in this particular, so are 
Wilder's safes in each department of manipula- 
tion. The interior arrangements — the drawers, 
the locks and keys, the swing of the outside 
door, and perfect working of the lock, and, 
withal, the general comely appearance of tbe 
whole, are in strict unison. 

This same system of order is carried out in 
great perfection in the whole •establishment. 
No gentleman of wealth and leisure ever paid 
more attention to the comforts and convenien- 
ces of hU private domicil than Mr. Wilder ha 
paid to his pet hubby — a perfect manufactory for 
his safes. The plan of the building was studied 
and drawu expressly to his end : each utility 
that convenience and economy could suggest 



FILLING DEPARTMENT* 

has been adopted. A careful sot of rules, 
which are conspicuously posted in promi- 
nent places, was prepared for the guidance 
and control of the operatives. The stock, tools, 
etc., arc given out, registered, ond accounted for 
with tbe same precision of arrangement. There 
is a comfortable, cheerful, cleanly aspect about 
the whole concern, to the perfection Oud tw 
har* nmr he/art experienced in our extensive 
perambulations among manufacturing estab- 
lishments in various sections of the country — 
notwithstanding we had thought we had pre- 
viously examined and described some that 
were very excellent in some of those particu- 
lars ; and on our way home we were forcibly 
reminded of the old adage, that " a good work- 
man is well known by the condition of his 
tools." 




PA1XTIX0 AND PLVISIltVO. 

Tho whole capital employed is $100,000. 
The number of bands, 90. About 100 safes ut 
tbe various sizes are constantly In the course of 
construction, and at the present time an aver- 
age of 30 per week are finished. There are three 
stores, or warehouses. One at 1 22 Water street, 



in this city ; another at 12 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia; and still another at Chicago, 
Illinois. The safes are also sold by accredited 
agcute in many of the principal cities of lbs 

Union. 

Those who read the newspapers arc undoubt- 
edly posted in regard to the superiority of 
Wilder's Patent Salamanders. Thus fax, w» 
have never heard of an isolated cose in which 
they failed to secure property from conflagra- 
tion. As this fact baa not been proven in re- 
gard to the safes filled with other substances, 
tlaimtd to be non-conductors ; we think wo 
should prefer Wilder'*, as they are known to 
answer all the purposes. 

We close with a little incident, connected 
with the proof referred to in tho last paragraph. 
Certain rival manufacturers, who exhibited 
-afes at the Crystal Palace with Wilder'*, after 
making great pretensions, put forth a chal- 
lenge, which Wilder at once accepted. Before 
making the preliminaries, the challenger con- 
sulted Fitzgerald, and asked his opinion in 
regard to the chances of success. Fitzgerald 
informed him that it was a desperate case — 
that he hod just ninttem dvmca of liren/y, of 
being burned np. Since that conversation, Mr. 
Wilder baa heard nothing from the challenging 
l«rty. Wo had intended to append a portion 
of the eminent evidences in favor of Wilder'! 
Indestructible Salamander (among others those 
ol the Tribune Buildings, where our business 
office now stands), but want of space compels us 
to close. 

Expansion op Gases. — Tho expansive prop- 
erty of gases ia a remarkable phenomenon in 
physics. There are no means of ascertaining 
i-- limits; but it is known that if from any 
room, the whole sir were exhausted, a single 
cubic inch of either oxygen or nitrogen would, 
if admitted into so large a vacuum, instantly 
occupy every part of It, and still press, though 
with diminished force, against the walls for fur- 
ther expansion. The repuWve force which * x * 
ists among the atoms, though greatly weak- 
ened, would not be exhausted. 
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TO OCR RbbADBRS. 

We point with do little satisfaction to the 



literary and artistic contents of the present 
number ; ami, although it would be as well to 
let the matter " speak " for itself, certain con- 
siderations, however, which will hereafter be 

c. rplainod r rf^ndf 1 r i t 

briefly refer to the fact, for 
comparison. 

It U now just two years since the Uxotd 
Bum Maoazdtb was announced to the public 
Its projectors were only known as the 
ere of a commercial and literary 
that was circulated in immense numbers, at an 
extraordinary low price, in every section of 
the Union and Canada?. They bad no exten- 
sive trade list of dnalcrs nor conlidcutial agent* 
in the various cities and town.', to send speci- 
men number*, and force their sale ; but thoy 
had industry, enterprise, perseverance, and a 
keen discrimination of the public want They 
saw the opening for just such a publication as 
they have endeavored to produce ; and not- 
witluitanding their appreciation of the fact, 
that, where one succeeds at least twenty fail 
In undertakings of the kind, still they were 
strong in the faith that, If the right course was 
pcrHevereu In, tlieir enorta must oe crowncu 
with success. 

With lis banner inscribed with the cxp res- 
si vo index of the word Onwajid for a motto, 
the first number was put forth in May, 1854. 
We have heretofore spoken of the flattering re- 
ception that greeted its first appearance. It at 
once became a pet of the reading public, and a 
favorite with the whole newspaper press. 
While the latter were profuse in their compli- 
ments, they were not slow to predict, as a busi- 
nww speculation, the failure of the enterprise, 
on the theory that it was I mpoesiblc to furnish so 
i value for so little reward ; either the pro- 
aunt have wonderfully prolific purses, 
or this hypothnsis was unfounded. Without 
contradicting the farmer, we &t»te unhesita- 
tingly the fact of the latter. For, while each 
month has increased the effort* and expendi- 
tures for Its literary, mechanical, and artistical 
ctlon, its pecuniary success has been al- 
equal in pace with its other triumphs. It 
has now an extensive circulation in every 
section of the American Union, the British 
Province*, and Is not unknown on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. But with its good name and 
fame, it is not, in scarcely any respect, equal to 
the Intentions and alms of its projectors and 
conductors: and while many friends have 
awarded it the euphonious metaphor of aed- 
yet the former, with the spirit of the 
age, will maintain the more genial cos, that 
signifies progress. 

Henoc, the few lines which are contained in 
the paragraph that leads this article. From 
the beginning, It has been remarked that each 
iamie wna a conquert over the last, and possibly 
the present will maintain this truth unimpaired. 
Nearly every article wan written or compiled by 
the Editor and his associates : each illustration 
won designed and engraved expressly for the 
purpoM ; and while we have to submit it to the 

principle, that it Is impossible to make a lour extend* 
sure contain a quart of liquid, yet on difficulties. 



the whole, (notwithstanding the prost length 
of one important article->~jf.r. Wlse'a biojrra- 
phy— the data for which came late to baud, 
and so contracted our space, that we were un- 
able to present the usual variety in our table), 
it will probably be admitted that this is at least 
a fair f-pecimcn of a dollar magazine. 

Withal, thu nbovo remarks are only pre- 
fatory to certain important announcements 
that will bti laid before our readers in our licit 
iaauc Wu are cramped fur space; our basis 
is not large enough ; It will be extended. We 
must agree with the expressed wishes of a Urge 
majority of our patrons, and adopt a more pop- 
ular form. We must — Bu^t wait ; in the April 
number you shall have our whole plan in de- 
tail. 



UyPABATJ.BTJtD BlHIXESS AxKOCNCFiriXT. — 

Probably the most important business book en- 
terprise ever attempted in this or any other 
country has just been announced by Messrs. 
Emerson, Alvord A Co., of this city. As we 
have no room to speak of tbo undertaking as it 
deserves, we quote the following from the "Jour- 
nal of Commerce,' 7 of the 26th ult That paper 
is acknowledged to be authority — at least on 
badness matters. We must explain, however, 
that the above firm is composed of J. M. Emer- 
son A Co., the publishers of this Maoazot, the 
Uxrntu UtTatss J oi" kn.il, etc, and C. A. Alvord, 
Esq., the proprietor of the extensive and well- 
known Gold street printing establishment. 

" The United Stats* Jititinttt Entycliijittlia arid 
C.jmrnereial Directory. — A huge volume, con- 
taining about tw*nty-flve hundred imperial 
is in preparation, to be published 
Alvord A Co., which is Intended 
to comprise every variety of information bear- 
ing upon art and manufactures, trade, com- 
merce, and means of communication, and gene- 
rally to include the feature* of a commercial 
dictionary and gazetteer. The plan compre- 
hends classified lists of all the prominent tra- 
ding firms, banking and manufacturing corpo- 
rations, and of professional men, both in the 
United Slated and Canada. If properly carried 
out, as the extensive arran^cmunU entered into 
for that purpose indicate it will be, the conve- 
nience of the work for reference will procure 
for it that general demand in the business com- 
munity, which alone can Indemnify the pub- 
lishers for the immense cost of the undertaking. 
The very idea of so vast and comprehensive a 
scheme would reasonably deter any but the 
boldest and most far-sighted of the publishing 
fraternity from entering upon it But with the 
means at command of the parties named, and 

In carrying out the conception, it bids fair to 
be matured iu the course of a few mouths, and 
we look to see tbo book issued by the begin- 
ning of another year. To extend its circula- 
tion as far as possible, the price is fixed at ten 
dollars. The advertisement, In another column, 
gives a full description of the various 
that come within the scope of the 
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Ckowdkd Oct.— Several reviews which were 
prepascd expressly for this number, we are 
forced to omit. Thoy will probably appear in 
oat next At all events, in the cc mlng volume 

all these 



Rett 

Wnnld I inn*e thy influence, balmy sleep I 
Not doll aad vlriosV— ahoold to my mt. 
I would not wiiti night'a hours o'er neo to rooea 
In aoleana eflenoe, leaving m* ooblast 
With one bright dream, one t 

Come to me, come. 
Oh, peaceful .Stoop I t court thy dewy reign — 
And bring thy treason* wtth the*— bring thou took , 
Cole my **ary spirit one* again, 
All Uw loved faoM which along Ufo's track 
Thai far hare ebewred mo with their trader unite , 
Fain would I Ttow thorn yet a tittle while. 

Bring to too, bring, 
In gentle ilumber a lured parents form, 
A brothcr'i njuli brow, a lUter'a krr*. 
0 1 Earth hath many a atutige, end many a ieom , 
Vet nau^lit & j^irrnfi Coadnoaeeen remoev. 
Dark dlaappomtmenU o'er onr eoula nay coma, 
Vet pun and otaangeUsaa are the Uee of tome. 

Gome to me, aleep t 
A nd bring eweet viaioru with the*, 1 would fain 
Koam midjt my naUrr hiiU, and hear the tone 
Of tbo bright itagSHleU, at raging through the ?aU 
Of my glad chii4jgO>r* homo. My aoul baa grown 
Horoeai-k and weary ; bring th* Toirre back 
That laughed wilb laiuo airing my childhood'a trae*. 

Come to DM, Itkrp ? 
A Irmelr and fiirlitrrt or*f, here I i!w-oil, 
-a :y K-vourntng tr. a dintant land — 
Far from the bobbu whaeb raam'ry loeee. eo well, 
Where no one groeta me with aneeUons' hand. 
Oh, balmy aieop t back o'or my aplrlt pour 
The light, tbo f weotneae, of th* past oaoa more ! 



Professor Aqajwiz's Co.vtoibctioks to tu 
NaTtrrut HnrrotiT ok tub Uxmn Statbs. — The 
prosecution of this grand testimonial to the 
American people has now become a certainty, 
except with the contingency of the health of the 
eminent contributor. When the work was first 
announced, men of ability and close calculation 
shook their heads and premised the impossibil- 
ity of procuring the suitable number of subscri- 
ber., (500 hundred we think), to insure pecuni- 
ary success. At the present time, the enter- 
prising publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown A Co, 
of Boston, are publishing a list of the names 
already obtained, in the " Daily Advertiser'' of 
that city. The first issue contains the names of 
about half those procured, and are about eight- 
een ] 




four of the British Provinces and South Ameri- 
ca. But, we understand this is only about one- 
half of tboee who have already fiirned, and that 
the second instalment will be issued is a day 
or two. Gratifying as this result undoubtedly 
is to I'rofeasc 
must it be to the 
honor this giant of intellect is to be devoted 
for the next ten years. Hay the Supremo 
Being who rules all, spare him health and hap- 
piness among un tot long 1 



pint 



OcatAM Steam Navigation.— While we ara 
penning this article, nearly our whole popula- 
awaiting to learn the fat* of 
an's ingenu- 



oy GoOgle 
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Ity, an Ocean Steamer. The " Pacilfc,' hereto- 
fore one of the most fleet and regular ships of 
the Coll inn Line, ha* been tiurtytvo day* at Mm. 
and we hare no tiding* of ber. The "Atlantic " 
and the " Asia," each of whom departed from 
Li vcrpool— the former a fortnight, and the latter 
still three days later, have brought no intelli- 
pence of the miming ship ; and although the 
dally newspapers arc most laudably endeavor- 
ing to allay excitement, another " Arctic " 
calamity is predicted on all sides. God grant 
that the prophecies are untrue, and that, even 
line* are in type, we stall ace her 
I at her Canal street berth. 
At present, much discussion has arisen as to the 
comparative safety of steam or wind propelled 
vessels. An article in " Hunt's Merchants' 
Magazine " recalls events, which at their occur- 
rence, we thought would never be forgotten, 
but which, nevertheless, have passed away from 
the public mind. A few hearts, wounded by 
the deadly catastrophe, bear their ineffacable 
marks ; but how soon others have forgotten all. 
Since 1853, twelve steamships, lost at sea, have 
cost 1250 human lives, and $7,250,000 of prop- 
erty. The " Independence " sunk with 120 
lives in the Pacific, and the " Tennessee " and 
the « St Louis" followed, total wrecks. The 
"Humboldt" and the "San Francisco " were 
wrecked in the Atlantic in the **A jenr. The 
■■ Franklin." -City of Philadclpha^ and " Yan- 
kee Wade." fall in the catalagno of 1854. 
The " City of Glasgow," with 460 lives. The 
" Arctic " with hundreds more, precious lives, 
were the crowning catastrophes of that year. 
In 1855, we have the sinking of the " North 
Carolina," and the stranding of the " Golden 
Age," which last, however, was saved and re- 
paired. In these vessels there were 7,000 live" 
jeopardized, and $11,000,000 of property. 
In some of these cases an irresistible power, 
i which no skill or foresight couW bo cx- 
to guard, controlled the event ; but a 
close examination shows not only that in a 
majority of instances the accident might have 
been averted, but that with tho resources which 
prudent owners and officers might easily pro- 
vide, tli? calamity might have been repaired. 
The waves and tho winds have hod some vfcs- 

> have bad still 
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pages of our issue have long 
been enlivened with the generally "cute " say- 
ings and doings of onr friend, Demoeritus, jr. 
At the present time, that aspiring young genius 
appears to be laboring under a severe attack of 
the epidemic so prevalent in our establishment 
At all events, another change is 
1 in his hopes and ambitions ; and 
whether he is now about to amuino his chrysa- 
lis or imago state, wo are not prepared to judge 
at the present writing. When he presented his 
manuscript and " pictcre " for the current num- 
ber, bo was much chnprallen on 
notwithstanding bis police 
nor to " Docsticks," compelled us to omit 
a large portion of his dialogues and descrip- 
tions. However, he assumed his usual cheer- 
fulness on heinj; assurrd that, in the new 
" urnmirementH " his arena of freedom would 
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Matrimonial Riohts. — Dennis Callaghsui, 
lio.NOKAUV i'.uMLtuts.— Albert Augustus I beat his wife Bridget. " And isn't this a free 
Eugene Scroggs, Esq. Brought in on the usual connthry ? Can't a man beat his own wife? 
charge of being drunk! He " defies " his honor I niast your tyrannical I 

to commit. Ho Is exempt from the action of 
this court His 
bcr of parliament 





Flaw is tuk 1.mu<tmi.>,t — Thcophilua Au- 
gustus Jonson, a gentleman of " kuller ;" 



MurruK in Personal li>asTrrr — Johnny 
Gling, an " artist," almost beat the life out of 
Jonathan Smitbers, when he foand that h« had 

awoke the wrong customer. Gling thinks the 
gentleman ought not to complain, as be was 
"let up" as soon as tho 




Contempt op Cocbt. — John Brown, a deaf 
and dumb witness, presents his testimony. 
Objected to as Irrevnlent and irreverent 




Bncxn to Get Rid or nrat. — Felix McCan. 
for the tenth time, charged with intoxication. 
Mrs. MeOan and the "leven ehilder" as wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. That lady 1* dU 
proprietress of a " grocery." where she draws 
brandy that "cost five shillin' a gallon," out of 
a mackerel barrel. " now did he get bis 
liquor!" inquires the judge. " Why, sure, yer 
honor, its me ielf that give it You see, yer 



only a 



he is about the 



charged with burglary on a I 
hca, Mama, how yer gwine to convict me now? 
Dat ses I stolod a bog, and he swears it was a 

pig, and I swear it was a pig. 
to do wid me now?" 




Frauoclxwt Mearvkx — Hans von Hclder- 
lien, complains of Carl Swartzheinhoustercrum 
for giving short measure in lager-bier. " Vel, 
yer honor, dis mon he give me short measure. 



Cause vy, du quarts mit his peer moke me 
" plino trunk " when I fusht trink him, and now 




Political Jcsrnuc — A Bra Ham GoUrt, Esq.. 
has a keen eye to the jnst administration of tbv 
law. "Straw bail" Is his aversion. Must 
have undoubted security (or grtatt). Like a 
honor, I was bound to have him sent up; it's ^ne justice " is blind " (to his faults! : and ac- 
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WW YORK AJTO ITU IMIHOVEMEVTK ■ 

THS HI CITY BALL. 

The Crrr or Nsrw You i§ rapidly becoming 
nnc of the first cities of the world. The splen- 
did position which it occupies, at the mouth of 
a mighty stream, which Is the highway of a 
great and constantly Increasing inland com- 
merce, on one side, while it has a river which 
open* a path to the New England States on the 
other, affords long and ample water-fronts, of 
which no other city can boast. 

Its harbor is one of the finest In the world, 
Ix-ing twenty-five miles in circumference, and 
is entered from the ocean at Sandy Hook ; on 
the northeast, through the East River: and 
from the southwest, through the Kills and 
Statcn Island Sound. The ample dimensions 
of the harbor are such that navies may ride at 
ease in Its waters, and fleets may repose in 
safety at the wharves and quays of New York, 
Brooklyn, and Jersey City. The depth of water 
is sufficient for the largest Teasels, which can 
easily enter at Sandy Hoot, where there Is at 
low tide 21 feet, and at high tide 27 feet of 
water on thabar. It is completely shut In from 
the sea, an^ke smoothness of its surface, the 
tx-auty ofWm shores, the cities and rillagea 
which occupy a portion of the landscape, the 
lofty elevation of Staten Island, with its villas 
and its mountain scenery, all unite to make it 
one of the most beautiful pictures of the kind 
in the world. 

Nature has been lavish, so to speak, In her 
endowment of this position, as tho site for a 
vast commercial cntrrjvL Vessels may enter 
and retire through the passages which open 
ocean ward to the whole world, or to the east 
and south, while the Hudson River, affords 
a highway of 150 miles before the navigation 
is interrupted on the north. The railways 
and rivers, diverging In every direction, are 
the tributaries which bring to this great focal 
point of a vastly extending commerce, the 
population, the treasures, and the cutcrprlze of 
a boundless contineut on one hand, and of a 
world on the other. 

The growth of the city has been very rapid. 
The sagacity and foresight of the men of the 
pa-t generation, perceiving that beauty and 
economy, as well as health and convenience, 
would all be promoted by surveying and lay- 
ing out the city on a symmetrical and accurate 
plan, they were led to lay out the whole island, 
in lin<ad avenues, with cross streets running 
from river to river, at regular distances, com- 
mencing at a line across the Island In the neigh- 
borhood of Fourteenth street The avenues 
vary somewhat In length, being from five to 
twelve miles in their projection. Should the 
city increase as It bas done, and prolong its 
limits at the same rate of advancement as dur- 
ing this century, a hundred years hence may 
see Um wonderful spectacle of avenues of noble 
dwellings, from eight to twelve miles in length, 
without a break. 

The grade of the streets ii such, that from 
the center of the island to either river, the 
finest drainage is afforded. and when the nece* 
sary improvemeuu and progress shall have 
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been made, the city of Mew York will present 
» model illustration of what science and art 
mo do to produce » noble and beautifully 
planned city. 

The foresight of William Pcun wh exhibited 
In the laying out of the city of Philadelphia ; 
and the broad and regular street* and subdi- 
▼Mom of that city, show the importance of 
the plane of cltiee in a atyle which 
the demand* of their subsequent 

growth and progress. The founders of New 
Amsterdam, and the builders of New York, 
were governed by no such visionary estimates 
of the possibilities of this splendid geographical 
position. They could not conceive that, out 
of the few draggling houses which were col- 
lected at the southern terminus of the island, 
there would grow np ft mighty metropolis, 
which eboold be the doorway through which 
millions of men should pan on their way from 
the despotism* of the Old World, to the fresh 
and elastic progression of free institutions — 
spreading far bach to the Rocky Mountain*, and 
leaping the elevated barrier to roll the ware 
of its civilisation downward to the Pacific 
Such dream* of greatness and power never 
penetrated the venerable atmosphere of burgher 
gravity and sober practicality, with which they 
enjoyed their pipes and plodded the uneven 
and muddy tenor of their way frott) the Battery 
to the .Swamp or the Collect, w«Jn they 
wont to be lot In the maze* of the i 
or the miasma of the pool, at a distance of one- 
half to three-quarters of a mile from the Bat 
tory. 

It required tho comprehensive and progres- 
sive mind of a Dm Witt Custox to look into 
the future, and from his professional knowledge 
of history, and his accurate and philosophical 
, to picture the ooming greatness of 



the American people, under the auspiceB of 
freedom, and the consequent ad vance 01 luetr 
civilization, resources, and population. Under 
his care and supervision, in connection with 
Governeur Morris, the work of surveying and 
laying oat the city was commenced, and brought 
to it* completion, in 1821, after a labor of ten 
years. 

Had the early builder* of the city been 
enamored of the economical and the beautiful, 
as well a* the future accommodations of the 
city, the street* would have been so laid oat 
as to have effected the saving of millions of 
money paid for 
totally promoted 
city. 

Broadway, world-famed, is one of the princi- 
pal streets, starting at the Battery, and extend- 
ing nearly three miles, to Union Square, where 
it joins the Fourth Avenue. It is 80 feet wide, 
traight, occupies the height of land 
w two rivers, and has an excellent 
drainage. It la the great promenade of the 
city. 

The vast increase of business, capital, and 
population, has caused New York to extend 
itself laterally, so to speak, and the surround- 
ing cite* of Brooklyn, with which WiUiams- 
was recently incorporated, Newark. 

in the vicinity, are only the lateral expansions 
of a business and population which could not 
be accommodated within the longitudinal 
straightening of the island of New York. The 



circumference of this city life, the 
bended, is large, and is occupied by a popula- 
tion of about one million of people, wbo daily 
pour into the business portion, through its 
avenue* and aero** it* ferries, in a Tast tide of 
enterprise, activity, and restless energy, seldom 
witnessed, except in the large cities of this 



This vast aggregation and centralization of 
people and of capital, necessarily call for im- 
provements and accommodations of a corres- 
ponding magnitude and character. The prin- 
cipal street, Broadway, has gradually under- 
gone ft great change within a few years. The 
dwelling-house* on either side of the street have 
nearly all been removed, and massive and ele- 
gant edifice* have been erected in their place. 
Long lines of marble or freestone building* for 
stores, and superb edifices for hotels, four, Ave, 
and tit stories in height, are replacing the 
dwellings of the fcehlonable world which form- 
erly graced this fine avenue, but which are now 
transferred to the greater quiet of the street* 
and avenues in the upper part of the city. 
There Is probably no street in the world which 
will compare with Broadway, when the im- 
provements now progressing, and contemplated 
shall have been completed, while few streets in 
the world will boast so many noble edifices. 
The Trinity, St Paul's, St. Thomas's, and 
Grace church, the latter of which cloaca tbc 
terminal prospect looking np the street, with 
several others of lesser dimensions, front on 
Broadway. The Government Warehouse, Trin- 
ity Buildings, Astor House, Irving, American, 
City, the National, Metropolitan, Smithsonian. 
Prescott, Collamore, 8t Denis, La Farge, New 
York, Astor Place, and other hotels, open 
their doors on its pavement, while the Broad- 
way and Nihlo's Theaters, the City Hall, and 
many other buildings of a public nature, re- 
ceive their throngs from it* multitudes of 
travelers. 

The readers of the Uxrnm Stati 
and all who have visited New York in 
year*, may remember that a long, narrow, old- 
fashioned building, stood at the north end of the 
Park, in the rear of the City HalL It was origin- 
ally built and occupied as an alms-house, but 
was subsequently appropriated fur public office*, 
court-rooms, etc, and for a long time the upper 
stories were occupied by " Scudder's American 
" which Is now located under another 
In the building at the corner of Ann 
street and Broadway. This building was de- 
stroyed by fire in the fell of the year 1863, after 
which, the long-mooted qnestion of a New City 
Hall was discussed with renewed interest 

The Common Conncil authorized advertise- 
ments for plana and specifications for a new 
Hall, calling npon architects to furnish plans 
for a building, the site and dimension* of which, 
on the ground, were specifically limited to a 
certain place. Plans were accordingly sub- 
mitted, varying, of course, with the different 
degTees of ability and skill Of the architects. 
They were examined and discussed, and although 
some of them are very creditable as plans for 
public buildings, they aU foiled to enlist the 



th inker, who, in a spirit like that of De Witt 
Clinton, boldly determined to dash away the 
boundaries and the limits assigned by the origi- 
nal plans, and project a building which should 
be at once a pride and an ornament to the city, 
and provide accommodations for all its prospec- 
tive wants for at least two generation*. 

The first qnestion to be decided Is the ease 
Is: For what purposes does the city want s 
public building? The answer comes up imme- 
diately from a crowd of departments, all clam- 
oring for increased and ample accommodations. 
Some of these arc as follows : — Rooms for the 
County Clerk, Marine Court, Superior and Su- 
preme Courts, both branches of the Common 
Council, Clerk of the Common Council, Clerk 
of the Board of Councilmen, Surrogate, Cro- 
ton Aqueduct Department, Court af Common 
Pleas, Street Department, Department of Streets 
and Lamp*. Law Department, Commissioner 
of Repairs and Supplies, Mayor and Police, 
Register's Rooms, Sheriff's Rooms, Finance 
Department, Alms House Department, Superior 
Court, and the City Inspector. 

Hern was presented a view of the matter, 
bold, startling, and practical. A building 
might be erected, possessing all the advantages 
and ornament, the symmetry i 
neas of a public halL But, 
proposed In any manner meet Ike vast and 
constantly increasing demand* of all these de- 
partments for their accommodation! The 
answer to this question may be readily antici- 
pated. Not one of those submitted approached 
the desired point, when riewed in this light 



which such an important c 
taking seemed to demand. 

These matters were all carefully watch >-d 
and noted by an Independent and original 



of the subject immediately presented, and the 
second link In the chain of inquiries became 
obvious: Bow shall we provide the proper ac- 
commodation* for the public business? 

If the reader be curious, he may take a map 
of the city of New York, and look at the ground 
held by the city and known as "The Park." 
At the northern end, on Chambers street stand 
two of the court-houses, the rotunda, and a 
lire-engine house ; and on the east, near Chat- 
ham street, the Hall of Records, which was 
formerly the Bridewell of the city. This In- 
congruous and unsightly grouping of building 
material is considered a defect, and should be 

or a* work* of art. 

The boldness and independence of the inno- 
vator then conceived the Idea of removing 
these buildings, either sooner or later, that one 
grand and harmonious design might be car- 
ried oat in the erection of a building every 
way worthy of New York, its business. 
Its taste, and Its advancement Looking for- 
wnrd fifteen or twenty years, at which time 
probably two millions of people will occupy 
the city and Its surroundings, within a circle of 
ten miles, it Is easy to estimate the magnitude 
of the accommodations which will be required 
for so immense a population, whose commerce 
will then be probably second to no city in the 
world. 

The ground being thus laid open, in tho 



the idea of a large and substantial 

edifice, harmonious in its design and ornamen- 
tation, commodious in all its arrangement* and 
apartments, and calculated to furnish ample 
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apace for ell the departments, be km to unfold 
Itself 

The Bite for the new building was thua ob- 
tained, oo Chambers street, the aide of the 
Park on Broadway being unoccupied, while 
the Hall of Records on the east aide will, It U 
, in due time bo removed. The par- 
te cover this extend re tite 
with a structure of massive beanty and elegant 
architectural appearance, which should became 
a monument of municipal foresight and wis- 
dom. 

From Center street to Broadway the distance 
is Sol feet This distance affords a mag 

d the height 
j correspond in its pro- 
portions with this great bngth. we have an edi- 
fce in swme measure adapted to the end In view, 
and combining symmetry and beauty with the 
inert possible adaptation throughout But 
this building, standing In Chambers street, 
while it would bare a some 
aspect, would not answer the comprehensive 
views of the projector. It would still leave 
many departments cramped, while it would 
allow no room for future demands. To make 
up a grand and truthful whole, and in one plan 
to complete the picture for the 
as for the present, be conceive, 
of erecting wings on Broadway and Center 
street, which wiO extend 365 feet, the southern 
ends of which will approach to a lino 40 feet 
from the frout lice of the present City Hall. 
This will leave the present building standing 
in front, and by a symmetrically arched con- 



100 by 40 frot, 
so by » - 
IS by 34 « 
•sea 84 by 34 « 



1 toon 40 by AO Art. 

8 room., mr.h 26 by » • • 



boildlng, the southern aspect will afford a con- 
tinuous front of the same extent as that on 
Chambers street. The design in its main fea- 
ture was thns complete ; the edifice, as a whole, 
would have a quadrangular form, and be capa- 
ble of accommodating under its ample roof all 
the branches and departments of the public 
which would require provision to be 
for them. 

Some idea of the nature and number of these 
departments, and of the business to be transact- 
ed may be gathered from the following sum- 
mary of the offices, bureaus, etc, required by 
each, as gleaned from official returns made in 
answer to a call for specific information from 
each department. Only a part arc here de 
tailed;— 

aooas rc-s thv oot.ttt cun. 
S rooms, each 30 by 84 SM«. 
t " " 30 by 30 " 
» " " 14 by It " 

wwiffl sus Twi wit or comcoot pl&ml 

3 roocat,eaeh 40 by tf net. 
1 " " 40 by JO •' 

3 " " 38 by SO " 
1 room S3 by 30 '• 
1 " 18 by 34 " 

1 room TO by M foot. 

4 ism**, mch 34 by W " 



IS by 14 fr*t. 



2 rr*m S tteh 3ft by SO (bet 

a » - i» by at •< 

1 mom 81 W 60 fr*-t 

I " SS by 34 " 

1 " 14 by 10 '• 

S nam, each SO by St " 

1 room St by St " 

4 roia, aeb 13 by 13 " 

1 room SO by 40 " 

1 " IS by 14 M 

1 " 30 by SO " 

2 ronms, una 14 by 30 " 
1 ram M by 34 

1 *' 14 by 34 « 



1 rrwm ltW bv 44 fret. 

3 roocu, m«h 34 by SO •• 

1 ram 1(0 by 40 " 

1 " T» by 40 » 

1 " 40 by SO " 

1 " 14 by 34 •» 

1 " It by 25 » 
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cs«h 34 by H fwt. 
" 34 by 31 " 



7 mr-mi, iM*?h 25 by 30 fe*t. 



1 room 4i by 75 fcot. 

4 ruins, Mik 34 by 34 << 
ItoooT 80 by 40 « 
1 « SOhySt « 

vonas rcsc rn sratoa oucst. 

3 rooms, «oeh f'O br 40 ft*t 

4 *' " J7 by 80 " 
1 room It by 14 " 
1 " 2S br 20 " 
1 " It by 14 " 
1 " 40 by S4 " 
1 80 by SO " 



or tbs ooiaroa i 
1 room 00 bi 40 r**t. 

1 " 44 by SO " 

3 too ran, each 30 by 80 •• 

S " <oo<m't*.)30 by a " 



1 room 40 by 30 («t. 

3 room., OMk 25 by 40 ■• 



2 roouw, «ch 30 by 40 I 

3 » » 34 by St 
1 room M by 38 



» by 20 fr«t 
13 1*20 



These number about 150 apartments, some of 
them, it will be seen, of large size. Bat, in 
addition, accommodations are required for the 
.Supreme Court, the Marine Court, the Court of 
Sessions, Court of Oyer and Terminer, the Dis- 
trict Attorney, the Recorder and City Judge, 
tho Grand Jury, the Tax Commissioners, Emi- 
gration Commissioners, Board of Ward Asses- 
sors, and Fire Wardens, among the City 
Departments. To these mast be added the sev- 
eral United States offices, vhr : the United States 
Courts, Marshal, District Attorney, and the 
< mmisxioner* and Clerks of United States 
> "urts, and, perhaps, the Post Office. The 
whole of these require a vast number of rooms 
for the transaction of bosineee, the whole of 
which is anticipated and provided far in the 
noble projection of the originators of the quad- 
rangular plan. 

But this still leaves desiderata of another 
class to be taken into the account. The city 
requires as complete and extensive a Law Lib- 
rary as can be collected In the Union, for the 
special use of the judiciary, members of the 
bar, and officers of the government, which will 
require ample rooms. A public reading room 
sod library tor strangers. 



wish to consult public documents or 
is contemplated, while a noble 
hall for a city reception room is provided in 
the western wing, fronting on Broadway, and 
over the principal entrance. The room will 
open on Broadway, and Is to be ninety feet 
wide by one hundred and forty feet in length, 
and about fifty feet in height, and will form the 
grandest reception room in the country, if not 
in the world. 

Such is a summary view of the admirable 
and comprehensive plan proposed by the new 
candidate for architectural honor aud fame. 
To reduce this scheme to order, to assign to 
each room its place, with respect to accessi- 
bility, repose, retirement, and convenience, was 
a work of no small moment, and its proper 
execution would establish or overthrow the 
whole plan. To Albert Gilbert, Eeq., the Clerk 
of the Board of Education of the City of New 
York, with Thomas R. , 
Henri L. Stuart, belong the 1 
and maturing this plan. 

The building will have fronts on Cham- 
bers street, Broadway, and Center street, and 
with the present Hall, at already stated, will 
form a quadrangle, with an open court In the 
center, about 190 feet by 296, which win be 
accessible ljy*carri age- ways between the wings 
and the present City Hall. The fronts on 
Broadwayjpta Center street are proposed to be 
the same in design and execution, and will be 
8*5 feet In extent The bunding will set back 
about €0 feet from the railing line of the Park, 
the wings of which will extend to within 40 fret 
of the frunt lino of the present Hall. The 
depth of the building will be such as to leave 
a commodious carriage-way, 35 feet wide, bo- 
nd the old edifices, i 



will be 510 feet long, and will set back 
the same distance from the railing as the 
froutson Broadway and Center street 

The whole building is designed to be three 
stories hi«h above the basemen*, which will be 
entirely above ground— the floor to be elevated 
one step above the sidewalk. It is proposed to 
take away tho iron railing enclosing the park, 
and continue the flag walk up to the building, 
with a sufficient descent to carry off the surface 
water, thereby ensuring freedom from all damp 
nesR, and giving easy access to all parts of the 
edifice. This broad and unimpeded prosneaede 
in the front of the building will have a very 
fine effect in the approach to it from all sides. 
To hem in a massive and noble structure with 
a trifling and insignificant display of ohaine or 
railings, would detract from it* features of 
majesty and strength, and would interfere with 
the imposing appearance which will be pre- 
sented by an entirely uninterrupted view. 

The approach to many of the finest structures 
in the world is injured by the surrounding 
buildings ; but the beautiful location of the new 
Hall, the fine approach from the south, the 
ample space contemplated by the do*%n of the 
architects, and the buildings on the various 
streets which bound the Park, will all, In time, 
make s magnificent grouping of which any city 
mi<rht well be prond. The extensive porticos, 
the lofty eolunns, the superior elevation, and 
the beautiful elaboration of the building, will 
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lotions of beauty and cnthu- 



Tbs fronts on Broadway and Crater street 
will show a ©enter pediment and two tide 
wings, projeetlng 15 feet from the front of the 
main building. In the first story tbore will be 
a colonnade, 20 feet wide, extending the whole 
front between the wings, with wide double 
balustrades leading to the 
mailt of fluted col- 
■nana of the Ionic order, with appropriate pedes- 
tail and balustrade, and surmounted by frieze 
cornice and balustrade on top, so an to form a 
loggia or promenade on the second story. 

The front on Chambers street will present a 
center projection of 116 feet, with wings mea- 
suring in length 115 feet, projecting 30 feet in 
advance of the main building. The center pro- 
jection is to hare a portico extending to the 
top of the first story. 

The bacmeot story, all round on the three 
fronts is to bare a molded base coarse and plain 
ashlar, and a molded water-table, on which the 
firrt story will rest All the spaces for windows 
and doors are to hare square jambs, with- 
out moldings or ornaments. Tbe first story — 
with the exception of tbe porticos and colon- 
cades — is to hare bevelled rusticated ashlar, 
on top with a molded cornice and 
i to receive the second story. The 
windows and doom are to be finished with 
moldings and ornaments, varied In style, to 
carry out the design. In the colonnades all the 
openings will be finished with architraves, 
and the piers finished with pilasters to corres- 
pond in style with the columns. Tbe ceiling* 
of the colonnades are to be finished with molded 
sunk pannels and panneled soffits. The por- 
tico on Chambers street Is to hare cl arte red 
columns and pilasters with pedestals, and sur- 
mounted with friere cornice and balustrade. 
The entrances into the building win have arch- 
ivolta, Imposts, etc., finished to correspond In 
style with tbe portieu. The second story of the 
Broadway and Center street fronts, and the 
wings on the Chambers street and Park fronts, 
will present columns and pilasters, with ped pe- 
tals, molded bases and carved capitals. The 
Chambers street front is to have pilasters only, 

fronts. 

The windows above the colonnades and 
i will continue np through the second 



tbe second story Is to be finished with a molded 
cornice all round ; the third dory is to be simi- 
lar la style to the second story. Tbe whole 
building is to be surmounted with a molded 
cornice, with carved trusses. 

On the center projection of tbe Chambers 
street front will be placed the dome, which Is to 
be 56 feet in diameter, finished with a colon- 
nade all round, and to have an observatory on 
the top. 

The wings in all tbe fronts will be sub- 
divided by projections and breaks, and the 
openings will be finished in a suitable style, 
corresponding to the rest of the building. 

Tbe style of architecture is tbe same as that 
of tbe present City Hall, and will therefore 
harmoui7.e and be in keeping with that build- 
ing. Tbe material is to be white marble, the 
Inside fronts on the open court are finished in 
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a plain onornamented style, and the interior 
arrangement of the building is such as to give 
the greatest amount of accommodation with 
the least possible waste of room for halls, stair- 
cases and corridors. In each story there will 
be a corridor 15 feet wide, running all round r 
through the center of the building, from which 
access is had to the various rooms and offices. 
In the basement immediate access may be had 
to any of tbe offices from the exterior, and also 
in the first story to the offices opening to tbe 
colonnades. There an three main entrances, 
one each on Broadway and Center street, with 
balls on the first story 35 fret wide ; the other 
on Chambers street, with a hall 50 feet wide, 
in which Is the main staircase, which is to be 
a triple colonnade staircase all tbe way up. 
Orcr it is the dome. There are four other 
staircases, two of which are plaoed in tbe in- 
ternal angles formed by the intersections of the 
building, lighted by domes and skylights, and 
which otherwise would be lost room. The other 
two are at the southern extremity of the wings 
on Broadway and Center street, all of which 
arc wide, easy stairs, thus giring free access to 
all parts of the building. 

The several stories are subdivided and ar- 
ranged into offices, court-rooms, etc., of various 
and suitable sizes, the court- rooms being ar- 
ranged around tbe inner side of tbe building, 
and looking into the court-yard, where they 
will be free from the noise of the street The 
interior finish and decorations are intended to 
correspond in style with tbe exterior of the 
building. The outside walls are to be built 
hollow, and the boating and ventilating is to 
be done on the moot approved principle. The 
whole edifice is to be made perfectly fire-proof. 
Tbe floors are to be constructed of Iron beams, 
and corrugated plate iron, covered with con- 
crete, and to be filled out .solid to the walls, 
which are all to be of brick. All the doors, 
inside work, wainscoting, etc., are to be of iron, 
and the windows in the basement and first story 
are to have inside iron-shutters, thus, in fact, 
making every room a fire-proof apartment In 
itself, and preventing, beyond a doubt, any 



of a 
the building. 

The engraving will give an idea of the build- 
ing as it exists in the eyes of tbe artists ; and If 
this noble and beautiful plan be adopted by the 
Common Council, and the bnildings be erected 
in accordance therewith, it will not only be the 
finest structure on this continent, but will be 
one of the grandest in the world, devoted ex- 
clusively to municipal purposes. 

The new house of Parliament in London, one 
of the latest of the public buildings of Great 
Britain, and which is erected on the site of the 
old houses of Parliament, burnt on the 16th of 
October, 1834, is uearly 700 feet in length, and 
of a very grand and imposing npp>-nrnnee. 

The London Post Office Is a large, handsome 
building, of Portland stooe, completed in 1839, 
and is 390 feet long, 130 fret wide, and 64 in 
height. The facade is adorned with three Ionic 
porticos, over the central and largest of 
which is a plain pediment Within this por- 
tico is the great hall, 80 by 60 feet, divided 
into three compartments by rows of Ionic col- 
umns on granite pedestal* ; the parage* from 
this hall leading to the various offices. 

St Paul's, tbe cathedral church of London, 
is the great achltectural glory of the empire. 
It stands in an elevated situation, on the top 
of Lndgato Hill, on the ground occupied by the 
old cathedral, which was destroyed by fire dur- 
ing the memorable conflagration of 1666. The 
foundation* were laid on the 21st of June* 
1675 ; and the architect. Sir Christopher Wren, 
lived to complete it, the last stone being placed 
by the hands of his son In the year 1710, thirty- 
five years after its commencement It Is 510 
feet in length. E. to W., and Is in tbe form of a 
Latin cross, with an additional arm or tran- 
sept at the W. end to give breadth to the front, 
with a semicircular projection at the E. end. for 
the altar, and similar porticos at either end of 
tbe transept The length or the cross, exclu- 
sive of the circular porticos, is 250 feet, the 
iireadth of the west facade with the turrets, 
160 feet, and the height of tbe walls 110 feet 
The dome, surmounted by a lantern, ball, and 
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cross, rise* over the center, tho cross being 362 
feet above the Door, and 370 foot above the 
pavement of the churchyard. The belfries are 
222 feet in height. The building coot £747,944 
sterling. 

The cathedral of Aotr* Dane, at Paris, U one 
of the works of the past, which ipeak in solemn 
grandeur of the gloriea of art, and (be genius 
of the middle age*. The length externally in 
442 feet, the breadth 162 feet, and the length 
of the transepts, 352 feet, the towers being 235 
foe t high. The portico is composed of 22 Anted 
Corinthian columns. GO faet in height, support- 
ing a triangular pedinicut 120 feet broad, by 
24 feet in height From the center, the dome 
rises to the height of 282 feet. 

Such are a few of tho noble structure* of the 
old world in modem time*, and had wo space, 
t be mentioned, as SL Pstsrs, at 
the cathedrals of the continent, and the 
palaces, libraries, museums, etc, at Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, and St. Petertburgh ; but enough 
baa been shown to give the reader an idea of 
the grandeur and merit of the designs and plans 
of Messrs. GiuuutT, Jacxsox, and Stcaxt. 
Tho edifice will be one every way worthy of 
New York, Its people, and the commanding 
position it occupies. May the projectors and 
architects see their plans realised in the com- 
pletion of the work. 

The new City Hall, of which we have thus 
endeavored to present a view, and to convey 
some idea to the' reader, will bo a noble ex- 
hibition of the lute, and the progress- of art in 
our city and country. The remark was once 
made by a captious British critic that " Broad- 
way had not a building in it which a London 
shopkeeper would live in." It is like the cele- 
brated KnglUh question, " Who reads an Anjer- 
bookf" A very short lime has made 
i literature a prolific source of profit 
nbllsbets, and Broadway is now a 
scene of admiration and attraction for the stran- 
ger and the loiterer. With the addition of the 
City Hall and its imposing facade, the main av- 
enue of our city will boast as grand an archi- 
tectural appearance as any street in the world. 

The unity of this plan, and its comprehen- 
siveness, are not the only advantages which it 
possesses. It is eminently economical, the 
Urgent space being included wilbiu the small- 
est extent of exterior wall which could afford 
the same room. A number of buildings, of 
leaner size, constructed from time to time by 
different architects, would not only present an 
incongruous assemblage of buildings, bnt would 
require so much wall surface, as to make the 
experiment ultimately more co»tly than the 
erection of a simple and massive whole, on a 
plan which shall unite every consideration in 
one harmonious and fitting structure. 

The plans have excited the admiration of 
every one who has wen them, and are uni- 
versally regarded with favor as being the only 
approach to the actual requirements of the 
time. We look forward to the day when these 
plana will, we hope, be adopted, and the archi- 
tecb will have an opportunity to witness its 
dedication to the purposes of justice, truth, and 
freedom, and be filled with honorable and en- 
lightened public men, who will consult only the 
true end and aim of patriottrai and humanity, 
the glory and prosperity of our free Institutiona 
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of soci- 
ideaof aoer- 
style 

the friends of morality and order. 
Whenever an unlucky wight uplifts his voice 
against any time-honored social abuse, or advo- 
cate* any social reform, these Don Quixotes of 
statu quo rise in a mans and denounce Uim as an 
Incarnation of misrule, who would gase with 
a demoniac delight on the wreck of all moral 
and social order. 

8o loudly and continually have these wor- 
thies cried out, that they have succeeded in 
making social reform an immense bugbear to 
frighten the very persons who softer most 
deeply from the leprosy of society. 

Let us glance at the vaunted social system 
which Is so jealously guarded. What tableau 
does tho Old World plfer to the observer? In 
the thoroughfares of its great cities we see 
riches rolling in gilded carriages, power in 
brilliant uniforms and covered with orders, 
beauty clad In costly silks and glittering with 
precious stones ; but as they pass proudly by. 
half-naked beggary puts forth her shrivelled 
hand to clutch the coin carelessly thrown to 
her. Sounds of joyous music go forth from 
brilliantly lighted palaces where rank and 
wealth meet to dance the night away, but pen- 
ury sits shivering on the door-step until some 
pampered lackey stumbles over her fro sen 
form. In the narrow alleys and loathsome 
lanes which form the dark background to the 
abode of wealth, pullulate theft and murder. 

her fee ted bovel until she yields up her last 
sigh In an imprecation. In dingy and dusty 
factories youth becomes etiolated ; manhood is 
the bond-slave of machinery nntil what should 
have been a thinking creature degenerates iuto 
a mere tooL Mothers strangle the infants ni 
that they may carouse during a 
which a doubtful 
charity allows them for the burial of their chil- 
dren. And, oh, crowning shame! prostitution, 
in gaudy dress, with chattering teeth and 
rouged cheeks, stands at the dark street-cor- 
ners, torturing her emaciated features into a 
hideous smile 1 

And this is the state of society it Is a crime 
to dpstroy. 

Let ns now tarn our eyes to tho New World. 
In our own highly favored country, placed as 
she is in an exceptional position, the contrast 
Is not so striking it is tree, but the seed* of 
European civilization arc beginning to bear 
their fruit. Poverty, almost unknown a score 
of years ago, begins to show itself in garments 
threadbare but clean, as yet ; a few years more 
and the rags and fllih will inevitably follow. 
From tho garret where she works all day long, 
and often far into the night, to earn a misera- 
ble pittance which will not allow her the lux- 
ury of a burning log to warm her chilled fingers 
during the bitter frosts of winter, industry sees 
vice In satin and cashmere pass by triumph- 
antly. She leaves her garret in despair, and is 
soon seen, as in old Europe, a hideous and 
loathsome wreck of what was onoe a woman ! 

And this is the state of society we arc called 
upon to preserve and to perpetuate I 

In empires, kingdoms and republics, based 



on the present social system— in imperial 
Frunce, in monorchia! England, in republican 
America, the result is about the same : Roths* 
childs and paupers, luxury and starvation, the 
proud mausoleum and the potter's field, ths 
gallows and the crucifix, the almshouse behind 
the princely mansion, the brothel near the 
church! 

Is such an accumulation of fearful antitheses 
the highest point of civilization? And what 
can be its result ? Can we hope to train np 
childhood in the ways of morality amid the 
corruption which reeks on every side Nol 
Want will ever bring forth vice and crime, 
though we may print Bibles by the million and 
scatter moral tracts from pole to pole. 

It will not do to promise the poor a state of 
happiness in the next life commensurate with 
their misery here below. It is as sacrilegious 
as it is obsolete. The poor man knows that, 
having properly enjoyed the blessings the Cre- 
ator has lavished on the earth for bis use and 
benefit, is no crime ; otherwise, how could be 
reconcile the sleek and rounded form of the 
preacher with his sacred mission ? It will not 
do to declare the evil Incurable, without hav- 
ing studied its diagnostics, or sought its remedy. 
Nature ever places the cure by the side of the 
disease. To declare it the will of Providence, 
is the most fearful of impieties. 

For we hold, that those who fly to vice I 



those who are driven to it by Uu-™.,, , 
And H would be blasphemy to believe that the 
(treat Designer has condemned tho mass of 
mankind to never-ending misery, and conse- 
quently. In most oa*;*, to continued vice. 

It is terrible to think that men willing or 
able to work, die of hunger in the midst of 
pleoty. In a properly organised state of soci- 
ety, this would be Impossible. Society being an 
aggregate of individualities for the protection 
of each individuality— a league entered into 
by its members for the good of all — is false to 
its mission wbea it only protects a part. This 
is the cue to-day: tho mass is sacrificed to the 

We are not of thorn who believe that all men 
can be reduced to the same level, or, rather, ele- 
vated to the same standard. Talent is given to 
men in diverao degrees, and the only equality 
possible is equality before the law. But every 

man baa a right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, and any system of society that 
Will not afford to all its members, willing to 
work, food and shelter, is, for us, a mockery 
and delusion, 

VVc are as jealous of the rights of capital as 
we are of those of lahor. The motive force and 
the guiding thought, we respect, but we demand 
that labor, also, be fed, boosed, instructed and 
developed. Talent b the mind of the social 
body, Capital the Mood which gives vitality, 
and Labor the arm which executes. They are 
indispenrible to each other. It is only by a 
wise disposition of the relations between them 
that the social economy can go on healthily. 
Otherwise, we have but convulsions and dlsor- 

by utter prostration. 

The proper balance of these three great 
powers Is the vital question to-day ; and the, 
solution of this grand social difficulty the mlt- 
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slou of our age. In Europe, unhappily, thought 
is proscribed, and the pen chained. It la only 
in America that we can properly prosecute tb if> 
glorious task. To the work, then, if we would 
Dot see our country in that cocial epilepsy 
which prostrates so many of the European 



Let us not sleep on sluggishly and selfishly 
in the midst of a society falling to rains, when 
we should be fashioning the block which bid* 
us to represent our century in the temple of 
human progre**. Let us study and analyze, 
let us read and listen, compare and distinguish, 
! and diacuaa. It is from the shock of intel- 
that the electric spark of troth flies 
nnd.when the advocate* of social stag- 
nation treat as dangerous lunatics those who 
devote their time and talents to the study of 
this momentous question, let us not forget that 
the greatest benefactors humanity has ever 
known were denounced as madmen by the re- 
actionist* of their day. 



Niw Imn Floattxo Battsbt. — The Iron 
Boating battery which R, Napier and Sons bare 
begun to build at Glasgow, and are to complete 
by the middle of April, is to be about two hun- 
dred feet long, with a breadth of forty-ore met, 
and a depth of sixteen feet Stem and stern are 
to be alike, and the form of the hull la not one 
calculated for quick sailing. The bsltom is 
flat, and without a keel, so as to float in as 
little water as possible. The bilges arc fall, I 
and the topsldes tumble in considerably. There ■ 
are to be two decks, on thu lower of which the 

guns of the largest calibre. The hull will Z 
built of iron In the usual way, but between 
decks will be lined with teak-wood sbf inches 
thick, and the outside protected with iron 
plates about four inches thick, so as to render 
the sides shot-proof, and secure the men at the 
i from the effects of pointblank shot The 
of water, when ready tor tea, is ex- 
pected to be about eight feet, but will probably 
be more. The measurement tunnage will be 
about 2000 ; and the propelling power is a 
screw, actuated by non-condensing engines of 
200 horse power. Messrs. Napier are also 
making a second pair of engines of the same 




always Indicates that there is something wrong. 
It does not occur in health unless some foreign 
agent irritates the membranes of the nasal pas- 
sages, upon which the nervous filaments are 
distributed. In case of cold, or what Is termed 
, these are unduly excitable, and hence 

The 





The former communicate to the brain the 
ous properties of substances with which they 
come into contact, In a diffused or concentrated 
state , the second communicate the impressions 
of touch ; the third move the muscles of the 
nose, but the power of these muwlcs Is very 
limited. When a sneeae occurs, all these mcul- 
tlei are excited in a high degree. A grain of 
eouff excites the olfactory nerve*, which de- 
'spatch to the brain the intelligence that "8nuff 



through the 
the muscles, saying, "Cam it out I" and the 
result is nnmistakeable. So offensive is the 
enemy besieging the nostril held to be. that the 
nose Is not left to its own defense. It were too 
feeble to accomplish this. An allied army of 
muscles join in the rescue ; nearly ooobalf of 

the body arouse, against the intruder ; from 
the muscles of the lips to those of the abdomen, 
all unite in the effort for the expulsion of the 
grain of snuff. Let us consider what occurs In 
this instantaneous operation. The lung be- 
comea fully inflated, the abdominal orgaas are 
pressed downward, and the veil of the palate 
drops down to form a barrier to the escape of 
air through the mouth, and now all the mu» 
cleej which have relaxed for the purpose, con- 
tract simultaneously, and force the compressed 
air from the lungs in a torrent oat through the 
nasal passages, with the benevolent determina- 
tion to sweep away the particle of suuff which 
has been causing irritation therein, finch, then, 
is the complicated action of a sneeze ; and if 
the first effort does not succeed, then follows 
a second, a third and a fourth ; and not until 
victory la achieved, do the army of defenders 
dissolve tbeir compact, and settle down Into 
the enjoyment of peace and quietude. 

[This extract is from the "Journal of Medi- 
cal Reform," published in New York, and is a 
little bit of philosophy "not to be sneezed 
at'T 
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Moral and Napoleon : Nora to " Pajlaiiutm 
Low."— Among some Hooks purchased at Put- 
tick and Simpson's two years since, was a copy 
of Symmone' Lift «/ JtUUm. Having lately oc- 
casion to examine it more than I hitherto had 
done, I found it contained many notes and re- 
marks in the handwriting of a former possessor, 
J. Brown. Who this gentleman was, I know 
not, and the following note moat be taken on 
kU authority, not mine : 

"In this Lift of MtUott, by Dr. Symmons, p. 
Sol, la a note, to which this notice may be ap- 
pended ; 

" Napoleon Bonaparte declared to Sir Colin 

Campbell, who bad charge of his person at the 

Isle of Elba, that he wu a great admirer of our 

Milton's Fanulue lot, and that he had read it 

to some purpose, for that the plan of the battle 

of Aoiterllts he borrowed from the sixth book 

of that work, where Satan brings his Artillery 

to bear upon Michael and his Angelic Dost with 

such direful effect : 

1 ' 'Training Lis tWOLfth rnjpnerr impal'd 

On r'err till* with ntublovin^ fcquAdrtroa Jevp, 

To tMk Ox fraud. • 

" This nnr mode of warfare appeared to Bo- 
naparte so likely to succeed, if applied to ac- 
tual use, that he determined upon Its adoption, 
and succeeded beyond expectation. A refer- 
ence to the details of that battle will be found 
to assimilate so completely with Milton's im- 
aginary flgbt, as to leave no doubt of the as- 
sertion. J. Brown. 

"P. S. — I had thin fact from Colonel Stan- 
bone, who had just beard it related by Colonel 
Campbell himself. Colonel Stanhope was then 
at Stowe, the Marquis of Buckingham's, where 
I was dining and heard it repeated. It has 
never to my knowledge been in print, nor have 
I ever heard the circumstance repeated by any 



"Colonel Stanhope has long been dead, an 
well as Colonel Campbell. The time of my 
hearing the above was 1815. J. B." 

This anecdote, to say the least, is a very re- 
markable one, and I believe bears the impress 
oftruthuponit If it is correct, it is Indeed a 
tribute to our illustrious poet that such a man 
as Napoleon should hare owned bis influenoe. 
What would Dr. Channing have said to it? 
One gentleman who has made Milton the sub- 
ject of an admirable book, has stated to me bis 
conviction of its troth, and I therefore hope it 
may claim a place in the pages of " N. k Q." 

H. G. Datoj. 



"Star" states that the Smithsonian Institute 
baa succeeded in obtaining for its library a 
rare and valuable book, printed in Low Dutch, 
and published In 1772. It contains specimens 
of paper from almost every species of fibrous 
material, and even animal substances, and has 

ufacture. The following materials were em- 
ployed, and specimens are given in the book s— 
Wasps' nests, saw dust, shavings, mun, sea 
weed, hop and grape vines, hemp, mulberries, 
aloe leaves, nettle*, seeds, ground mow, straw, 
cabbage stems, turf of peat, silk plant, I 



nuts, \ 

The author of the book was Jacob Christian 
Schafrer, an ancestor of Professor Schalfrr, one 
of the Chief examiners of the United States 
Office. 



Maxto Lurura 
covertes of bis day :— 

•' I am now advertised that a 
is risen who prcsuraeth to prove til 
raoveth and goeth about— not thu 
the sun and moon, not the stars — like as when 
one sitteth in a coach, or in a ship that is moved, 
tbinketh he sitteth still and resteth ; but the 
earth and trees do move and run themselves. 
Thus it goeth, we give up ourselves to our 
foolish fancies and conceits. This fool (I 
nkns) will turn the whols art of 
upside down, but the Scripture showeth and 
leachcth another lessun, when Joehoa com- 
manded the sun to 
earth.'' 



Poetical Ctriositt nux Biblical Txxrg : 



Cmra to tli. Might? Urn*, 


Pi. Unix. IS. 


CUnttathr frisT ; 


Bsb. in. 11. 


Cling to ttw Hair One, 


n.b. i it. 


Urn gtrM rffBaf. 


Pft. exvtt. 


la tt>* Croclouj Oti*, 


Pi. ant. ft. 


Cling In thy pain , 


Pn.lv. ft. 


Cling to U» FutMul 0o*, 


1 TW r. M 


Hs Will MUtslB. 


PS. sarin. S 


CUnf to th* Lixlng On*, 


Hrb. vUtft, 


Cliaf In thy wo* ; 


Pa. lxxxri. T. 


dim to th. Lcrlng On*. 


1 John iv. IS. 


ThrouA-h all bolow. 


Bsaa. vui. 2ft, ft. 


Cling to th« fknlonlag One, 


la. It. T. 




John itr. fl. 




Eiod XV. 9ft. 




P.. nxlvtlft. 




1*>BB,I.T. 




John, a.. J7. 


Cbng to the Riien On«, 


Bon. vl, S. 


In Hka skids. 


John iv. ft. 


CUnf to toa Cocalng One, 


Rvr sail. SB. 


Hup* Bh*ll artao ; 


Bt«a, u. u. 


Cling to lb* Koinntoe On*, 


PS. XCTi. 1. 




Pa. an. 11. 
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Biminm or colokbl ckawvordi 

m» IIIIMIII WITH IIHIItlt, 

Tub massacre of the Moravian Indiana, by 
the force under Colonel Williamson, was one of 
the moat cold-blooded, cruel and dastardly acta 
which the records of warfare on this continent 
can furnish. True, the settlers had become 
violently enraged at the numerous outrages 
And murders by the Indians, and were burning 
to revenge their slaughtered countrymen and 
friends ; but this affords no excuse for killing 
in cold blood, ninety unarmed, peaceful, unof- 
fending Christian men, women and children, 
who had been withdrawn from the savage life 
of their brethren of the woods by their mission- 
aries, and taught to adopt the habits and cus- 
toms of civilized society. A more exemplary 
and truly Christian community did not exist 
on this continent than they. Yet they were 
deliberately butchered by tbelr cowardly and 
treacherous white friendi, while they knelt in 
prayer to the white man's God. It Lb not sur- 
prising that this cruel act, roused all the vin- 
dictive hatred of the various tribes who were 
connected by ties of consanguinity with the suf- 
ferers, and that when the opportunity occurred, 
they should take the most ample revenge upon 
thoee who had been concerned In the work. 

In the month of May following, a similar ex- 
pedition was organized at the old Mingo towns, 
on the west side of the Ohio river, for the pur- 
pose of completing the work which had been 
begun by Williamson, of exterminating the 
Christian Indians, and destroying the Wyandot 
towns on the Sandusky river. This expedition 
was composed mostly of volunteers from the 
Immediate vicinity of the Ohio, and numbered 
four hundred and eighty men. The command 
was given to Colonel William Crawford. As 
It was Intended to surprise the Indians, the 
mastering of the men, and all the arrangements 
for the expedition were conducted with the ut- 
most secrecy, and a great proportion of the 
men were mounted, each one furnishing bis 



own outfit. The Indians were on the alert, 
however ; every movement of the expedition wm< 
watched by spies, and Its numbers, objects and 
the determination of its members well-known. 
Some of the Indian scouts, in visiting the camp 
after the army had departed, discovered writ- 
ing upon the trees which they carefully copied 
and preserved until they could And some one 
to interpret it Its translation proved that 
" no quarter was to be given to an Indian, 
whether man. woman or child.*' This naturally 
exasperated the savages, and they prepared to 
meet their blood-thirsty Invaders in the same 
spirit 

The march was conducted along ■ Wil- 
liamson's trail," until they reached the upper 
Moravian town, where the massacre had oc- 
curred, and where they halted to rest and 
regale their horses upon the corn which was 
still standing in the fieida While here, two 
Indians were discovered in the vicinity who 
were fired upon by the guards, but escaped. 
The tumultuous manner In which they were 
pursued by his men, forewarned Crawford of 
the fate of an expedition composed of such In- 
sutordinatc materials, and hs is said to have 
entertained a presentiment of the fatal result 
which followed As secresy was now out of 
the question, the army moved forward in the 
hope of coming upon the Indians before they 
should be prepared for battle. On arriving at 
the Moravian town, on the Sandusky, to their 
surprise they found that it had been deserted 
some time before, and its inhabitants had with- 
drawn to the Scioto. The Invading army, 
finding no inoffensive and Christian Indians to 
slaughter, now clamored to return, and it was 
decided, at a council of officers, that should no 
Indians be met in another day's inarch, a 
retreat should be ordered What but confusion 
and defeat could result from such an army, In 
which the officers were compelled to accede to 
the wishes of their cmutitvfxU (for they bad 
been elected to tbelr respective posts by the 



votes of the wen*, and beld them by sufferance), 
and in which every man felt competent to judge 
for himself of the expediency of a movement ; 
and, as soon as serious fighting was to be done, 
was anxious to return home, alleging various 
trivial excuses for so doing. The council had 
scarcely broken up, before one of the picket- 
guard came rushing In with the tidings that the 
Indians were in force in the prairie and woods 
in front Upon this Intelligence the army was 
formed with alacrity, and moved forward to 
support the picket A struggle ensued, in 
which, for a time, the whites were successful ; 
but reinforcements coming up, the Indians were 
enabled to maintain the conflict until night, 
when it ceased, and both parties Slept on their 
arms on the Held In the morning a consulta- 
tion of officers was beld, and a retreat resolved 
upon. The numbers of tbe Indians increased 
every moment, although neither of the bellige- 
rent armies seemed disposed to attack tbe 
other. Crawford' occupied the day in burying 
the bodies of those who bad fallen, and burning 
fires over their graves to prevent their discov- 
ery. The retreat was to commence at dusk | 
but the Indians becoming aware of such an 
intention, attacked the camp with tbe utmost 
fury late in the afternoon, completely surround- 
ing tbe little army, excepting in the direction 
of Sandusky. A retreat, which soon became a 
rout, commenced ; the wounded were aban- 
doned to their fate ; and, scattering into small 
bands, they attempted to escape in the direc- 
tion of their homes, by the route they had 
come. For a time there was no pursuit, which 
was soon accounted for by firing and the 
shouts and cries of combatants In front The 
Indiana had made a detour and came out in 
advance of the fugitives, whom they were now 
assailing with the utmost desperation. Colo- 
nel Crawford, In company with Dr. Knight, a 
physician of Pittsburgh, who had joined the 
expedition in tbe capacity of surgeon, were 
riding together in the rear, the colonel being 
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gle word Indcatu ! replied to the inquiring look 
of his wife, who met him on fee threshold, and 
informed her of the danger of their situation. 
There was uo time for words ; quick, decisi ve ac- 
tioo wu necessary ; and with instinctive impulse 
the door was cloned and barred, the rifle and 
abot-poucb snatched from their peg*, tad the 
ready to defend his wife, his child, 
A mament'a thought, how- 
r, satisfied him thai be could *ot defend his 
cabin successfully, and some other course most 
be adopted. Cool-headed, and quick in expedi- 
ents, he decided to hide hie wife beneath the 
puncheon floor, while he attempted to escape 
with the child by the rear, aa the enemy should 
r by the front of the house. The slab wu 
id his wife bad crowded herself into 
beneath, as the footsteps of the In- 
i were heard in the yard ; but the mother's 
heart yearned for one last, long embrace of her 
child, and seizing it, she pressed it to her bosom 
: energy, as though she would re- 
it* little being with her own. Agonised 
at the idea of parting with her Utile one, the 
begged that she might retain it, but the cries 
of the little one who had become alarmed at a 
scene which it could not comprehend, warned 
her of the danger to herself, aud she saw that it 
might not be; yet how could she part with it, 
perhaps forever I The thought was angoish aud 
she clung to it, until her husband was compel- 
led to take it from her by force, and urge her 
to conceal herself, as the rapid aud heavy blows 
of the Indian'a tomahawks upon the door ad- 
montahed him that time was precious. Placing 
the infant in a bag which he lushed to his back, 
he basil lv ascended to the toft above by means 
of the ladder, which he carefully drew up after 
him. By this time the door began to yield 
under the repeated blows, and in a moment 
more it gave way, and the savages rushed in, 
tomahawk in band. Thin was the propitious 
moment, aud quickly throwing off a portion of 
the roof, Morgan passed through the opening 
and alid to the ground. Hie movement bad 
been anttcipated,how*ver, and ho had no sooner 
reached the earth than he was attacked by two 
of Uih swarthy warriors who had passed around 
the house to Intercept hiin. One of these he 
knocked down by a blow with the butt of his 
rifle, but with the other, who was more wary, 
he had a severe contest. A blow from the In- 
dian's tomahawk, aimed at hie bead, tevcred 
the cord which bound the child to its lather's 
back, and the contest over its prostrate form 
became fierce and severe. Drawing his heavy 
knife. Morgan closed with his antagonist, who 
had also drawn his scalping kuife, aud the blood 
of both flowed In copious streams over the ob- 

Sueh a contest 
soou decided in 
favor of the white man, who, as his enemy sank 
in death at his feet, gathered up Us treasure, 
his tomahawk and his rifle, and run for the 
woods. 
The Indian whom be had 
to consciousness, a, 
i to the scene of the encounter. They bad 
found a keg of whisky la the cabin, and had 
been too busily engaged in discu.-wlng its cuu- 
tents, to pay attention to what was pawing in 
the yard, but as soon m they discovered the 
position of affairs, and saw the figure of Morgan 



rapidly disappearing in the distance, they start- 
ed In pursuit. Moved by every impulse which 
could operate upon the mind of a parent, and 
notwithstanding his wounded condition, be soon 
had the satisfaction of finding that he outran 
his pursuers ; but to his horror and dismay, he 
discovered that he was followed by a hound, 
whose unerring instinct be could not hope to 
overreach. Perceiving at once that he must 
rid himself of this antagonist, or hi* flight was 
rain, he halted, examined carefully his priming, 
waited until the dog had approached to within 
a few yards, shot him dead, and then pushed 
on. At the distance of a few miles be came to 
the cabin of his brother, upon the threshold of 
which he sank exhausted. As soon as he had 
explained the cause of hi* sudden appearance 
and recovered his strength, he started in com- 
pany with his brother and another man — an 
Inmate of his cabin — to re torn to the scene be 
had bo recently left 

Night had spread her mantle o'er the earth ; 
and as be approached the vicinity of his home, 
a bright ruddy glare shone nigh above the tree 
tops, and lit up bis path. A moment, and the 
terrible thought burst upon his affrighted bruin 
—the Indians hail fired the house, and the part- 
ner of his bosom was perishing in the flames. 
An agonising cry, M My wife 1" leaped from his 
lips, and with redoubled exertion be bounded 
forward to save her from the horrible fete which 
threatened her. The Intervening space was 
soon cleared, and be reached the boundary of 
his clearing In time to see the blazing pile 
sink into a mam of ruins. He gazed a mo- 
ment, uttered a piercing cry, grasped at the 
fence for support, and fell prostrate to the 
ground, where be was discovered by hi* com- 
rades when they reached the spot 

The moruiug sun shone upon a far different 
scene from that upon which bis departing rays 
bad rested twelve hours before. Then, all was 
peace and happiness in that bumble home ; now, 
misery and desolation oast their pall over the 
picture ; and where ho had sat in joyful sport 
with his Infant, the father's form might now be 
seen, his head resting upon his knee*, while his 
soul welled forth a flood of bitter tears, which 
mingled with the ashes at his feet A careful 
search among the expiring ember* of his once 
happy home brought forth but tbe charred, re- 
pulsive remains of what was once a living, mov- 
ing being, replete with beauty, and fashioned 
after the image of its Creator. These were 
carefully gathered up and deposited in an hum- 
ble grave, which was watered by the tears of 
the heart-broken hatband, who, raising his eyes 
and hands to heaven, vowed eternal revenge 
against the red man, and took his way for the 



us that on the Hth of August 
a formidable body of Indians, under the com- 
mand of Simon Girty, made an attack upon 
Bryant'i station, in confident expectation of 
taking it by surprise, and finding its garrison 
an easy prey. When they arrived in the nelgb- 
of the fort, however, they found the 
:entuckian* on the alert, and prepared 
for their reception. Disconcerted at this, the 
Indiana were obliged to content themselves in 
sitting down before the station in regular siege, 
and in scattering themselves in small bands, 
for tbe purpose of attacking the houses of the 



settlers, as we have seen in the esse of Morgan. 
A detachment of about fifty men coming up for 
tbe relief of tbe garrison, was attacked and 
nearly destroyed, but a number of fugitive* es- 
caped: and, fearing that tbe neighboring stations 
sould take tbe alarm, aud come to tbe relief 
of the fort, the chiefs were anxious to raise the 
siege. Before doing so, Girty bailed the in- 
mates of the fort ; and, after commending them 
for their bravery, assured them it was foUy for 
them to hold out any longer— that be bad 
upward of six hundred warriors with him, and 
hourly expected reinforcements, with artillery, 
which would blow their cabins into the stir ; 
that if they surrendered, their lives should bo 
spared, but If they continued to resist, they 
should all be massacred. He told his name, 
and asked if they knew him "Yes," said a 
xplrited youth, named Reynolds, " you are well 
known. I have a worthies*) old cur dog that I 
call 4 Girty,' because he is such a mean wretch 
— so like yon." He also informed him that 
they, too, expected 
if be and his murderi 
twenty-four hours where they w ere, their scalps 
would be drying to the sun on the tope of their 
cabiuH. Finding negotiation of no avail, by 
daylight, next morning, tbe enemy retired 
precipitately, leaving several pieces of meal 
roasting 
burning. 

tbey found the neighbors from tbe various set, 
llvments to tbe violnity pouring in — burning 
with a desire for vengeance upon the savages. 
Morgan, anxious to revenge his loss upon them, 
joined tbe party of one hundred and fifty, which 
started in pursuit of tbe I 
them at the foot of the ] 
were discovered on tbe opposite side of the 

Licking river, slowly ascending a rising ground. 

Boone, who was of the party, was opposed to 
crossing, as he feared an ambush at a place 

about a mile In advance. He proposed to wait 
therefore, for a large parry under Logan, which 
was known to be coming forward. Various 
opinions were expressed in regard to this 
advice, when the rashness of McGary precipi- 
tated the catastrophe which followed. Sound- 
ing the war-whoop, and raising his hat over his 
bead, he dashed into the stream, shouting: 
" Let all who are not cowards follow me." 
Tbe effect was insUntaneous, and tbe result is 
well known. Tbe whites fell into an ambus- 
cade, and were slaughtered by scores. Few 
escaped, and those few only by the speed of 
their horses. More than one-half their number 
left their bodies upon the bloody field. Of this 
number was tbe hero of our sketch. Being 
among the first to cross the stream, he was In 
the van when the Indians opened their fire, and 
was at once wounded through both hips. He 
fell from hi* horse, and lay upon the field until 
the retreat of the whites, when an Indian 
approached to appropriate bis scalp. Despair 
had taken possession of bis soul, and he would, 
doubtless, have submitted to death without a 
murmur; but as the redskin warrior stooped 
over him, he recognized bis wife's handkerchief 
which was tied about bis neck. Tbe right 
nerved his expiring energy, and, by a superhu- 
man effort, he threw his left arm around the 
body of his enemy, and drawing him down 
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him, drew hii knife and i tabbed him 
rt Wa body rolled to the 
and ley stark and stiff at bin side. 
When the nvupi retained from the pursuit 
of the flying fugitives, it m dank, nod Mor- 
gan m overlooked in the March fbr scalps, 
although be beard the Indiana in every direc- 
tion about him, shouting in demoniac joy over 
their victory. Alter a time they took their 
departure, and no aound disturbed the stillness 
of this night, save the groans of a few of the 
wounded, in whom the (park of life yet re- 
mained, nod the howl of the distant bands of 
wolves, who, smelling afar off their feast of 
Mood, were rapidly approaching the gory Held. 
The fearful thought now crowed his mind that 
he might be torn In pieces by the beauts of 
prey who would flock to the banquet spread for 
them : and although so ready to welcome 
death bat a short time before, the idea of being 
torn limb from limb, and devoured piecemeal, 
while hia brain still retained life and conscious- 
a ate too dreadful to contemplate 
lering. Ho was totally incapable 
of moving ; his limbc had grown stiff from hia 
wouueja, and there wan no renounce iut to sub- 
mit himself to bis destiny. With hia face to 
the ground, therefore, and hie hands thrown 
aboje his bead, be resigned himself to what- 
ever might befal. lie could not tell bow long 
he had been In that position, when he heard 
footsteps approaching him, and looking care- 
fully up, discovered a monstrous bear coming 
toward him. The already gorged animal passed 
him by, however, without notice. The howling 
of wolves startled him again ; and a* the fear- 
ful found approached nearer and nearer, he felt 
what'agony It was to be with the busy mind in 
loll activity, counting upon the certain ap- 
proach of death, while the body is helpless, and 
unable to make u movement toward cecape. 
A rustling of leave* attracts hl« attention, foot- 
steps approach— the wolves are coming; he 
i his soul to God, and awaits a fearful 
He is moved, hia body is 




his face ; ho opens his 
eyes and gazes—into the face of his wife, who 
stands stooping over him. "Wife!"' "flu* 
band I" announces to each that the other lives. 
Reader, shall I attempt to depict that meeting T 
— shall I endeavor to point, with the trickerv 
of words, the emotions of those loving 
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to nil the blank. 

I^et me endeavor to explain the circumstance* 
connected with Mm. Morgan's escape, and I 
have done. It seems that the Indiana, after 




id one of their num- 
i killed His blood flowing through the 
thinks of the floor, Mrs. Morgan thought it 
was her husband's — screamed, was discovered 
and captured. During the battle, she, with 
»thcr prisoners, were left alone, escaped, 
and hid themselves in the woods. After the 
departure of the Indians, having Been her hus- 
band's home pans by without a rider, she deter- 
mined to seek for his body, and, after a weary 
search, discovered it 

The husband and wife were found by Logan's 
Party, who repaired to the Held to bury the 
dead, and restored to their friend* and their 



Axs, peas bsr by t— yea, pass her by, 
Aud haughtily and |iroedry, too ; 

Toe must not weni to know hrr Ii\h — 
She It oot half aa food' as TOO. 

At oood <•« you ! 0, 

As nil might silent < 
With the rich gem* of 

Or eoetlleat of 



Yes, pass bar by r— the lowly ona, 
The totu^rn tK,m kit hrraapba 

To oilncie with the poor alow. 
Nov relae W aspiration* higher. 

Her parent* "far. t)f » bad nama 

To lama or furturte eTcr Known ; 
They were arooug the htimhle throng, 

And what la virtM to the poor t 

Bora bat to UU tha Itabtiora aaU— 
Whet are their aonar A vulgar bard 
JUd. but tar i 




Hat's was e'en thru a Ihoagbtfol eye 

Not (Siting ft;r a cottr^rv maid , 
A fromething La hr-r mien too high 

To brook obecurity'ii dim Khado. 

I knaw tbat aba would asak to rlaa. 
When childhood '» yean vara passed a«ar ; 

I saw, a'aa then , lb* proud Iran acal 
Thai In bar dark eyes deeply lay. 



gifted ooei of earth • 



Thai clearsi to tbuee of mortal birth. 

8ba has aa stain a pan bar i 

Fhe has a i 
Iuteyrilj '» l»r '.id/ dower, 

Ami her %»rtt/auU it poverty. 

Yet paaa her far ! — hvr not win 
Encouragement from glance or thine ; 

It mifkt ceeeure tkf Mar «/" >baw 
If ker'l torn oarc alwtofd u> thine. 




i our plaatt la love 1— 
Who would deem aa all.laviahad Um blaak wtntry wind, 

Till hia brow fait tha aua'a aeort ting beam, 
Or view thi bright joys ha has cast fro 
Aa a .anguine «.tho.ia»t'. dream I 



; ur there '• no glory 

teerm of sprit*, 
Or the ■ongiton which greet u» with choruaing aound, 

r'root their hough* a* they jileeaently «lng I 
Though the mow mantled winter nay follow soon, 

With Its banaar of Zero urJuri'd, 
Tha hear*, may exclaim : ■• Thera U namroar to wane, 
Wbaa it will be a baavttfal world I" 

Let the mlaer coerce the flret iD*tlneta of Ufa, 

And worahlp hia idol of gold— 
The free heart* elooe are rxtinpt fmrn the etriie 

Which the bowma of arario? hold , 
But the itudont of nature or child of tha aky, 

Though tho aneer of tha Sceptic t» hurl'd, 
Will rlew our fair earth with philoeopher's eye. 

And exclaim: " Tisa beaatfftii wertd I" 
Bet tbrra U a workl mora iKaatlful itlll, 
Whoao radlanoe Khali cdipja the tight 
Of the Orb whkh, [perfurrning tha IMty'l will, 

Ever chaaea the dark am of night ! 
Id thai world, If angela once credited death, 

Their fame aupenititlon bad ataJned ; 
Dot they aoarra know 111 uplmdor aa thoee of the earth 

1! 



And when, in the future, Tlmeii kn»U ihall be toll'd. 

And humaoily'e pnlae more to bearen. 
The heart in lie Intiag rememfaranee Khali hold 

The laixl where iu urn-bloo.1 waa glTen. 
Though earth be engulph'd In an ocean of ore, 

And opler to chaos be bnrl'd, 
The Klnt'e poreet pity Bball oerev expire 

For a wreth d, but once beaolif ul world. a J. Ca. 



discovery, tbat of a quantity of ancient pottery, 
at some depth under ground, near the sea-side, 
iu the island of Martinique. The pottery con- 
sists of the remains of vase*, some of them of 
extraordinarily vast dimensions, and of differ- 
ent household utensils ; and it is of such great 
age that it crumbles to dust on 
There exists not, It Is said, the i 
of any native population having occupied the 
Wand previous to its discovery by the Carrl- 
bees ; and the local auntM accordingly conclude 
that a vast number of centuries ago the popula- 
tion which existed was destroyed In one of the 
grand volcanic convulsions to which there is 
reason to believe the bland was more than onoe 
subjected. To whatever people the pottery 
belongs, it appears from the art with which it 
Is made, and from the elegance of some of ita 
forma, that they must have been possessed of BO 
degree of civilization.— Lsttrmy 



quoted description of Melrose Abbey by moon- 
light is well known. It appears, however, by 
one of his letters to Bernard Barton, contained 
in a recently published collection, tbat the 
poet was drawing entirely on his imagination 
for the picture, a* he had himself woer asm the 



by a friend to < 
alluded to by way of autograph, Sir Walter 
good-naturedly granted the petition; but in- 
stead of the usual ending— 

44 Then gr>— but go alone the white — 
Then riew Saint Ifcerid'l ruin'i pQe ; 
And, hrane returning, aontbly Kwaar, 
We. never Icene eo >ad aud fair 1" 




The Lira or General Damel Morgan, one 
of the noblest heroes of the American Revolu- 
tion, has been complied from original papers, 
by his grandson, James Graham, Esq., of New 
Orleans, and will be published, in June, by 
Derby and Jackson. No adequate memoir of 
tho gallant veteran has ever yet appeared, and 
his papers might have moldered to dost im- 
printed but for the marriage of his grand- 
daugLWr to Mr. Graham, who thus received 
and found them replete with interest. A por- 
trait of Morgan, a plan of hia brilliant action 
at the Cowpens, and fac amOss of the medal 
voted him by Congress, will be given In the 
work, which will form a full 12mo volume, and 
embrace original letters from Washington, and 
other patriots of the Revolution. On the 4th of 
July next, a monument to Morgan will be inau- 
gurated at Winchester, Virginia, where he 
lived happy and honored fcr twenty ; 
the close of the Revolutionary i 
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Dpcticut. as you ntceni tbe river. The tan wu 
setting m lie entered tbe broad, Rbady street ; 
the green meadows, rich in the verdure of 
spring, lay stretching for miles along the river ; 
tbe houses stood back from tbe wide street, with 
yards In front, ud, in the distance, tbe rich 
armble land 1*7 tuned np by the plow, ready 
for planting. Mount Torn and Mount Holyoke 
reared their giant forme, like watch towers, 
placed to guard the land, while close to the 
town lay Mount Warner. 

The traveler stopped hia horse on a gentle 

on the lovely 
i he saw the young men 
of that beautiful village hurrying from their 
homes, mustering on the broad green, which 
tbey trod with the step of brave end beautiful 
manhood, ready to do what God and their 
country ibould demand of them ; ready, if need 
be, to aacrifioe their freth young liven. Mo 
wonder be thought that this beautiful valley 
should have been the favorite 



tag- ground of the Indian ; and that, abandon- 
ing with greater ease the sterile coast of east- 
ern Massachusetts, they should have returned 
again and again with willing feet to this, their 

the towns first Bettled on the Connecticut, is 
unique ; the attractive interval lands are not 
occupied by farms, M the Word ie popularly 
understood- The inhabitant* live in villages, 
and have their home lota, their meadows, their 
uplands, and their woodlsuds ; tbey planted 

i bet- 
lag 

savagea," It was from this beautiful village 
that those eighty young men, under Captain 
I>atbrop, marched to Dearfield ; and, on their 
return, were massacred at Bloody Brook— of 
whom tbe old historian says, 
toucbingly : " Tbey were a 
pany of young men — tl 
of whom were ashamed to 
my in tbe gate." 

As Charles Blake rode through the village, 
be met a little girl driving her cows from the 
pasture ; be Inquired of her the way to Mr. 
Dudley's. "It is the second house after you 
leave the village," was the reply. He rode on 
about half a mile, and came to a large farm 
bouse with capacious out-buildings, and au 
orchard behind it, while the blue waters of tbe 
Connecticut lay la tbe distance, tinged with tbe 
last rays of the setting son. As he rode into 
tbe yard, an old gentleman ctune out from a 
side door to meet him. At the first glance he 
recognized the father of his friend ; the rescm- 
blauce between them was very startling. On 
Introducing himself, he was warmly welcomed- 
" I have often beard my son speak of Charles 

my roof." He led tbe way into a large par- 
lor ; and as it was yet early spring and the 
evenings were chilly, a bright Are wan blazing 
on the hearth, and an elderly lady was knitting 



tie that bung by her side, summoned a black 
girl, about twelve years of age. With a de- 
mure look sbe stood before her mistreat, with 
her hands meekly folded, ready to receive her 
commands ; but her round eyes were fastened 
on the handsome soldier. It was not until the 



that sbe seemed to understand It, 
fled to the kitchen to say that the soldier was a 
friend of tbe young captain's, from the army — 
■' Mebbe, to say young massa dead ; who 
knows? But, any way, Clemenco mu*t broil 
some ham and poach some eggs in no time.'' 
The ham and eggs, tbe smoking pile of buck- 
wheats, garnished with maple syrup, and the 
rye coffee with the rich cream mantling on it, 
were all on the board. " Yuu must excuse thi» 
homeliness of our fare, Captain Blake ; but 
yearn ago I abandoned the use of foreign luxu- 
ries, and we supply their place, as far as we 
can, with articles of home growth and manu- 
facture. We are penurious of our income, for 
all that we can spare goes to the army." 

There was something in the appearance of 
Mrs. Dudley, which commanded instant respect 
—a strongly marked face with a fair complexion; 

in 



CHATTER XII. 
TBI table was already laid for supper, and 
everything around betokened comfort and 
The lady, with a little silver whis- 



convcrsatlon, her cheek glowed like a young 
girl's. Sbe wore the dress of tbe time — the 
long waist, the full skirts, the tight sleeves, ter- 
minating with a ruffle at the elbow, and the 
hlack mits, drawn up over tbe arm. She peemed 
well acquainted with tbe characters of tbe prin- 
cipal officers in tbe army ; and there was a 
raciness. a piquancy, and an originality in her 
remarks, which made her Irresistibly charming. 
Sbe seemed at borne in tbe politics of the 
mother country ; and It was evident that when 
she discoursed of the stirring events of the time, 
she did so with all the impartiality of a disin- 
terested observer. She inquired after Edith 
with great interest ; and Charles found to bis 
surprise that she knew more about Captain 
Dudleys visit to Milton than he did. "My 
dear wife," said her husband, " I think Edith's 
name occurs very often io those letters written 
from Milton." Charles looked thoughtfully in 
the Are. It seemed to him that 
peculiar property, and that n< 
a right to love her; and now, In all human 
probability, his friend, bis old college chum 
and companion in arms, was to bear her away 
from him. The first sensation was inexpressibly 
bitter. Love lived no more for him ; it had 

pain- The glow of romance bad vanished now. 
funded by tbe flame that had searched, and 
nerved by the fell that bad stunned, he had 
concentrated his affection on Edith. "And yet," 
thought he, " if the sunshine of my life has gone 
forever, should I not wish my friend to be 



On the following morning, 
from her finger a ring, with an old 
setting, containing; a large emerald, and said : 
" Give that to Edith, with my love." Charles 
promised to do SO, and bidding his kind hosts 
farewell, he continued his journey. He was 
the bearer of dispatches to Colonel Maxwell, 
and the change was great from the valley of 
tbe Connecticut to the wild mountainous region 
ofClnreraont and Heath. He found that gallant 
officer at home, suffering from a wound received 



at tbe battle of Banker Hill, which troubled 
him at times during the war, though it did not 
prevent him from being actively engaged. He 
fought at Trenton, Princeton, and Saratoga • 
and was with the suffering army at ] 
and Valley Forge. He was at boux 
Captain Blake entered his hew 
and deli veredj. his dispatches. He was warmly 
greeted by trie gallant colonel. " It is, a ple»- 
«aut thing to see a man in the town once 
more," he eaid. "Are they so scarcer' said 



Charles, laughing. "There is 

four or Ave disabled soldiers— all we have for 
an apology. Tbe only young man we had re- 
maining, I took off with me in my last cam- 
paign. On tbe morning of hia marriage be 
shouldered I 
army." 





filled with 

i of that poor settlement endured pri- 
rations, when he heard what incredible labor 
they had performed, and saw w ith his own eyes 
how necemary it must have been to enable 
them to live. It seemed as if they had 

harder battles on those barren bills, thai 
husbands and brothers did in the army. Colo- 
nel Maxwell gave him a graphic recital of 
their trials and sufferings : and with true Irish 
eloquence, and an irresistible blending of the 
comic and pathetic, commanded his feelings at 
option, and moved him to smiles and tears as 
he saw fit He spoke of one poor girl, who 
left her home one snowy day, and went to beg 
meat and milk at tbe house of a neighbor. 
The storm came on fast and furious, and sbe 
was tii»KU to retrace her steps through the 
drifted snow, fast heaping around her ; and so, 
upon a barren moor, she sank down, and her 
spirit ascended to her Father in Heaven ; and, 
said tbe Colonels 



I BO nor* lbs beat of UM U, 
K«r tbs furious winter twjpm : 
Br»» b«r hamst Wert h»» done, 

Until* h»J gnoo, »ni ta'an b«r warm." 

He told him he hoped soon to join tbe army, 
and bade him give bis kind regards to sis 

at Boe- 
to.do so, and. 
his hone, he rods away. " My visit 
on those barren hills has done me good/' he 
said, as he rode musingly along. " It has 
nerved my arm, and given courage to my 
heart ; and it cannot be that tbe tree of free- 
dom, thus planted in tbe storm and watered 
with lavish blood, shall ever wither away. In 
passing through Leominster, be saw before him 
a horseman, who, from the awkward manner in 
which he sat his horse, as well as tbe shambling 
gait of tbe animal itself, attracted bis attention. 
There was an indescribable something about 
the man that, when he had given him one 
him to look again. At first 
stolid and Inexpressive ; on a 
nearer approach, however. Captain Blake re- 
cognized tbe young man. He was a Conrnrd 
volunteer ; the same yonth he had visited, 
years before, with a brokT-n limb. He accord- 
ingly rode up and spoke to him. » Wall, cap- 
tain," said Ben, looking at him sid.ways, " I 
should n't know but you was glad to see me, by 
the way you take on." "I am. right glad, my 
worthy friend ; do yon come from the army!'' 
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" Yob ! I 'd served my timo out, Mid I thought 
I should like to como home, aod nit down in 
tho chimDey corner a spell. Maybe I 'U go 
back again. I stopped on my way home at 
• for a few days, with my uncle and 
Tbey lent me thU hone to go bone oa ; 
but I wouldn't give my old mare for a dozen 
like it" "How long have yon been from 
homo ?"' " Wall, it 'b about a year since I saw 
oar old steeple for the last time." As they 
came within eight mile* of Concord, it began 
to rain heavily. "My friend," mid Captain 
Blake, " with your permission, I will accom- 
pany yon to your father'*, and will pass the 
night there." Ben was highly gratified. "Yon 
will be an welcome as flowers in May, captain, 
and tbat'e the truth ; brave and proud my old 
mother will be to have yon under her roof." 
They journeyed on in silence during the last 
few mile*, for the rain poured heavily, and it 
was as < muck a» a pit,' as the Scotch my. At 
last they approached the house; a light was 
gleaming from tho window, and Ben rode np 
•ad knocked. Some one answered : " Who is 
there ?" " Wall, I aint no mint, but I recon I 
shan't do yon any damage," replied tho unmls- 
takeable voica of Ben. There was a general 
cry of joy, and father, mother, and sisters 
rushed to greet hiin. After a warm supper, the 
family gathered eagerly around to learn the 
newa from the war. " And how many British 
has the old blunderbuss settled '" said one sis- 
ter archly. " I don't know," said Ben ; "I 
never sec them except in my dreams." " Well," 
said his sister, laughingly : "I mean no dis- 
paragement to your blunderbuss ; bat we have 
not bee a idle at home. Spinning and weaving 
those heavy blankets for the poor soldiers, is 
; as hard work as lighting." 

h a natural eloquence that drew 
to the eyes of hit hearers, spoke of the 
suffering ho had witnessed at Valley Forge : 
aod Ben gave a graphic account of the capture 
of a British soldier, who stole into the camp, 
bringing promises of pardon and reward from 
commander if they would desert, 
me with him?" mid Us 
" He was imprisoned for a 
exchanged. Some of US requested him to stand 
on his bead, and read the proclamation back- 
ward, but he declined. Wo were cold enough, 
hungry and ragged enough, to run away ; but 
there was not a soldier in our regiment who 
would have gone over to the enemy." As 
Captain Blake, after speaking of the cruelty 
and savage barbarity of the Hessians, and of 
the misery endured by the people in that part 
of the oountry where they were stationed, re- 
counted the clemency and magnanimity of 
Washington, how was he startled to hear from 
the matron's lips those beautiful lines com- 
mencing 

" The quality of mercy is not strained. It 
droppeth like the gentle dew from Heaven 
upon the place beneath. It is twioo blessed : 
it bteeaeth him that gives, and him that takes j 
it's 
teml 
help it 

Ben seemed to think his mother's Conduct 
required an apology. "Mother's a master 
I to remember everything she reads ; and 
the 



mighty in the mightiest." Tbey were ut- 
d modestly and simply, as If she could not 



does, its wonderful how 
for it And Penis is just like her ; she will 
tramp off five miles any day to borrow a book." 
" No one will accuse yon of loving to read too 
well," said Penis. " No 1" replied Ben, gruffly. 
I have bad too much hard work to do for that 
business, plantin', hoein' and harvcettn' sum- 
mers, and gettin' Oat chestnut racks winters." 
Notwithstanding the girls loved to banter Ben, 
it was evident from their glistening eyes, as 
they looked at htm, that they considered him 
quite a hero in bis way, and rejoiced to see his 
familiar face at the fireside, and hear his step 
about the house once more. 

When Captain Blake returned to Milton, be 
found his mother ill of a fever. His rather 
appeared to him to have grown ten years older, 
In one. The blight and desolation which ever 
follow in the footsteps of intemperance, had 
crept Into the house. Henry had not only in- 
volved his own affaire hopelessly, tat blkd 
harassed also his father's very much ; and it 
seemed but too probable that, if the war should 
continue, deprived of the assistance of his two 
younger sons, with the intemperance of Henry 
weighing on his mind, he would In his old age 
be reduced to poverty, 

The legacy Charles' uncle had left him be 
bad divided with his brother William, when he 
joined the army ; and it bad been poured out 
like water, a free-will offering for the benefit of 
a naked, starring soldiery. 

His father spoke clearly and calmly of the 
embarrassed state of his fortune ; and, with 
tears in his eyes, and a ohoking voice, alluded 
to Henry's Intemperance, which he considered 
hopeless. " Beside," he added, " his constitution 
is shattered— his health injured ; and all I ask 
la that be may die at home in peace, and not 
lose Ms life in some tavern brawl" He had 
already had two quarrels with some of the 
British soldiers, at Cambridge. Charles asked 
his father's permission to throw np his commis- 
sion and remain at home ; but this his father 
would not consent to. " It is," be said, - always 
darkest before day downs ; and It may be that 
oven now the morning of peace draws near, and 
the dun colored clouds may, bye and bye, take 
the hues of the rose. On this visit home, Cap- 
tain Blnke was struck, more than ever before, 
with the strong religious faith his father dis- 
played ; and when they assembled for prayer In 
his mother's sick room, at her request, he never 
in after life forgot the emphasis with which he 
read : " Although the fig tree shall not blossom 
neither shall fruit be in the vines, the labor of 
the olives shall fail, and the fields shall yield 
no meat, the Aock shall be cut off from the fold 
and there shall be no herd io the stalls ; yet I 
will rejoice in tho Lord— I will joy in the God 
of my salvation." And in his prayer, how 
earnestly did he repeat that beautiful verso of 
the twenty-third Psalm : " Surely, goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever." 

His mother could not bo satisfied because Wil- 
liam was not with them. " If I could see him 
but once again," ahe murmured. " It seems to 
me aa if danger menaced him. Promise, my ton. 
that be shall return this summer." And Charles 
promised. And Edith, too, was changed. 



its 

was as simple and unpretending as possible. 
She wore a linen dress of Miss Huldah Mac- 
Nab's weaving, and a simple muslin neckerchief 
embroidered by herself. The short sleeves ter- 
minating at the elbow, with little crimped ruf- 
fles, and the white ruffled apron, with its co- 
qnetisb pockets, completed her dress. Into one 
of these pockets she hastily threw the emerald 
ring Charles gave her from Mrs. Dudley. She 
made no comment when Charles told her of his 

visit to H , except to say: " I do not like to 

think of Captain Dudley. It is only having one 
more to grieve for." Her face was little 
changed, save the eye was a little more mourn- 
ful and the cheek a little paler. Her whole 
soul seemed absorbed by her present dnties. 
She hovered round her parents like a guardian 
angel; ber life seemed bound up in theirs. 
When Charles went to see Mary Bobbins, bo 
found ber in the sitting-room, spinning on her 
little wheel. She started and colored when she 
aw him, and she looked for another form that 
might be close behind ; but in an instant the 
color left her face, and ahe was as pale as mar- 
ble. When Captain Blake gave ber his broth- 
er's letter, her eyes were suffused with tears, 
and she left the room without speaking. Her 
good father entered the room and said : " Mary 
will be back in a moment She has borne your 
brother's absence bravely, until your mother 
was taken sick ; and since then, she has been 
impressed with a foreboding that something is 
going to happen to him ; and although your 
mother la, I trust recovering, yet Mary's melan- 
choly deepens every day." Mary soon returned, 
••railing through her tears, and said : " Now, tell 
me all the news ;" and (bey soon were busily 
engaged in conversation, and her wonted man- 
ner returned. When he parted from her. laden 
for William, he thought : " It is 




CBarm xrv. 

" Uevss bars Owir tuns to Ml. 
An4 flow*™ lo wtUiw »t toe North wind's twsaUi, 

And fltfcjn to ast, but aU, 
Thou hfc»t all *i»A*oai fnr ikin* own, O ! IVftth. 

W» know whm ihoodb «»i*)t w»n#, 
Wtara nuroiMr binlf from i»r ihAU creM th« m, 

Wbrn autumn'* ban »h*U tlryr* thfr (patden (rr»ia : 
But who sbsU t«*eh us wbeo to look far UwwT" 

WrTKN Captain Blake returned to the army, 
he found the camp all in hurry and bustle. The 
English army, w 
ated Philadelphia, 
New Jersey, on its way to New York. 

The first person he met was his brother Wil- 
liam, who sprang forward to meet him : and who 
told him, with sparkling eyes, and his whole face 
lighted up with enthusiasm, that Washington 
had decided on a battle, and was going to send 

His cheek burned, and his eye glistened with 
all the ardor natural to bis twenty-three years. 
His brother gave him Mary's letter, which he 
eagerly, and placed in bla pocket to be 
ben he should be alone. The news of 
his mother's Illness troubled him very much; 
and his voice faltered and his lips quivered as 
be made particnlar inonlrlea about her. He 



joyous, light-hearted gayely was gone, and a | knew the fullness of that 



inqnirlea about her. He 
bat mother's love; andhlo 
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heart told him that, even as Jacob loved Benja- 
min, hU mother loved him ; and that, if mis- 
chief should befall him by the way, then would 
ahe go down Borrowing to ber grave. In his 
dreatm that night, he saw the calm, rwret face 
of Mary Robbius at hie tide, with an expres- 
sion of bigh-aouled melancholy. One arm wax 
clasped around the neck of a figure, whose face 
was turned away ; and in the figure ho recog- 
nised hi* mother. But when the moral ug came, 
the vision of the night faded away and was for- 
gotten. 

It was the 28th or Jane, and the moat sultry 
day of the season. The plain of M onmoutb was 
dark with the moving masses of the British sol- 
diery. The steady columns of grenadiers moved 
forward to the stirring sound of music, their 
bayonets glittering in the morning sunlight; 
while far as the eye could reach, followed after 
the imme nse train of horses and wagons, toiling 
through the sand and tilling the air with dust ; 
and on that Sunday, for twelve long hours, the 
battle raged, and many sank down under the 
oppressive heat, and fell, in death, unsraitten by 
the foe. And when the shades of eveniug fell, 
and all around lay the dead— while cries for 
water most piteous to bear rose on the still air— 
under an oak tree sat Charles Blake, and lean- 
ing on bis brother's broad breast, with his young 
life blood fact ebbing away, lay William. The 
soldiers brought cool fresh water, more precious 
than nectar, to bathe bis temples and wet bis 
feverish lipa. The young moon came out and 
glanced down on that mournful group. Wil- 
liam's eyas were fastened on it, and he said : 
11 Oh, for one gust of fresh wind from dear old 
Milton nil! 1" And then, a moment after, be 
said : " Repeat, if you can, the nineteenth 
Psalm." His brother obeyed him with a 
strange calmness. " How sweetly it sounds !" 
ha said. " Thanks to good old Mr. Bobbins for 
making us repeat to him bo many of the psalms. 
What a comfort they have been to me 1" And 
then came, at Intervals, those messages, after- 
ward so sacredly treasured np in food hearts, 
to Mary and Edith, his father, mother and Hen- 
ry. And as he grew weaker and weaker, his 
brother beard : " Good nigbt, Charley !" a few 
gasping sobs, and all was over ; and from that 
battle-field the spirit of a brave young soldier 
passed to its home on High. And Charles sat 
with his send leaning on his breast ; and as lie 
looked on the calm face of bis brother, smiling 
in death, for a long time there was but one 
thooght In his heart, and that was " my broth- 
er, oh, my brother, would to God I coald have 
died for thee 1" He (bought of him as he had 
seen him but a fow hour* before, «[>urrinK wrm 
the field, hi* hut off. and his brown carls clus- 
tering round his open brow, as noble an image 
of freab young manhood as was that day seen 
on the Held of battle ; and now he had fallen in 
the spring-time of life, with his freab young 
laurel* oa bis brow, strong in his blamele*. 
name and beloved repute, and ho felt that grief 
was not for the dead, bat for the living. He 
thought of the loved group at home. How 
should he bear to them tbe sad tidings? How 
tell Mary that her young lover was to return 
to her no more ? How could be tell bis father 
and bis mother that their son was laid low, in 
tbe pride and glory of his manhood? And 
Edith, too. 



A grave was dug in the church-yard at Mon- 
mouth. Charles cut off some of his rich bnr 
curls, and, wrapped In his military cloak, he 
was liorne to bis rest 

It was on Sunday that the battle was fought ; 
and it was on Sunday, three weeks from that 
time, that Captain Dudley arrived at Milton 
Hill. He rude slowly up the avenue, and, 
alighting, fastened bis horse to a tree near tbe 
bouse. He entered unannounced. He found 
the family in the little sitting-room. It was 
the hour of evening worship. Mr. Blake was 
reading the fourteenth chapter of John. He 
liowed to Captain Dudley as he entered, and 
continued reading. Then came the simple, Im- 
pressive prayer ; and as he listened with a 
tltrobblng heart, dreading the communication 
he should soon bo called upon to make, these 
words thrilled upon his car : " 0, God ! be mer- 
ciful unto me, for my soul trusteth in tbec. 
Yea, in tbe shadow of Ihy wings will I make my 
refuge, until these calamities bo over past.'' 

When the payer was ended, he rose and came 
foward, shook Captain Dudley's baud, and said : 
•' What news do you bring from the army? We 
have beard there bas been a battle at Mon- 
mouth ; and there is something in your face 
that tells me you are the bearer of sad tiding?." 
Captain Dudley was a brave man, and no one 
on tbe battle-field bad fought more gallantly 
and desperately than be bad done, under Col- 
oucl Dearborn ; but his voice failed him now 
utterly, and he trembled like a culprit about to 
receive sentence of doom. He glanced at the 
pale face of Mrs. Blake, then at Editb, and it 
sovmod to him that he could not speak, if his 
life depended on it. At last the silence was 
broken by Mrs. Blake, who said: '"Tell us; is 
it Charles or William?"' ne faltered : "'Wil- 
liam.'' And there came from Edith's lips a bit- 
ter cry of anguish, The door opened, and 
Henry entered— a man of tall, commanding 
figure, but with a dark, lowering countenance. 
In its expression, sorrow and remorse were 
blended, no stood for a moment on the thresh- 
old, as If irresolute ; then came forward and 
said : " I heard in the village that you were 
the bearer of heavy news. Tell me, which of 
my brothers Is dead?" His eyes filled with 
tears, and bis form was bowed with emotion. 
His father, with a quivering lip, answered : 
'• It is William, my son, who bas fallen." The 
elder brother advanced to the table, on which 
the open Bible lay, and sat down, resting bis 
head upon bis folded arms. Captain Dudley 
withdrew from the room, and all was silent, 
save the low sobs of Edith, and tbe deep sighs 
which came from Henry's lips. At last he raised 
his fa*e, wet with tears, and said : " Father. I 
can never be to you as good a son as William, 
for there U guilt on my soul which cannot he 
washed away ; but if yon and my mother do 
not think me an utterly lost, that I canuot 
keep my promise, and will trust me, I will try, 
God aiding me. to be a better man and a better 
son. I know I have distressed your hearts : 
but if you will forgive me, I will do all I can 
to atone for the past." And the bitter tears of 
penitence and contrition that had so long been 
compressed wHtriu his heart, poured down like 
rain on the Bible upon which he had placed hi* 
hand. His mother rose, and smiling throngh 
her tears, kissed him ; while his father blessed 



him fervently, and amid: "My son. then Is 
joy In Heaven over one 

tan over ninety and nine just 
which need no repentance ; and If God, in his 
(Toodaeas, shall grant me yet a few year* longer 
on cartb, I doubt not that I shall see the i 
if your earlier manhood nobly atoned for by t 
life you will lead in the future," 
Captain Dudley entered the r 
to Edith a letter to Mary, written by William 
on the eve of tbe battle, and one to his mother. 
Mrs. Blake withdrew to ber room with hers, and 
as she looked at every word, every letter, every 
dash of tbe pen, one thought only rose in ber 
heart: "The loving heart that 
lines; where, oh I where is it now?" 
Dudley rose to bid tbe afflicted family good 
nigbt HU eyes were suffused with tears, and 
bis band trembled as it clasped Edith's. He felt 
the most Intense sympathy for them alt William 
had been very dear to him, and Edith had long 
been the blight star of his dreams. He bad 
never dared to tell ber so ; for her manner wan 
so simple, frank and confiding, she seemed to 
regard him just as she would a brother ; and 
modest and diffident as he was, he had never 
allowed himself to hope that he had power to 
awake a deeper feeling in her heart ; and a* he 
looked at her in ber deep sorrow, bis mind was 
filled with a thousand thoughts, hopes and de- 
sires, — and one thought gave him comfort Ha 
knew that she loved no one else, and In that 
alone was bis hope. He was deeply touched 
with the resignation of the whole family, and 
felt that the God whom they so fervently wor- 
shipped would not forsake them In their boor 
of deep trouble, trot would bless them with that 
peace which passeth understanding. When the 
household had retired, Edith ran up ber moth- 
er's room, and said : " I cannot wait until morn- 
ing. I will go over and take Mary hex letter. 
If I wait, some person from the village may rash 
Incautiously In and tell her, and it is beat for me 
to go now. 



CUiPTBJt XT. 
"Itnii tattMMd. and tb* <3M awm 

Uitiir thr [.tlaitrad jst paler. Two lay tbf» : 

On* with tit* gba»ltr marble of tb# graTa 
t'pon hit far* — the other wan, bat yet 
Tuucbed with tbe bu«a of tile. and .t, wtnn breath 
t'poB bte parted Itpa." 

" Tnit moon, like a crowned queen, held ber 
empire in the sky above," and ber silvery ra- 
diance tinted the foliage of the trees, and the 
perfume of the flowers rose sweet in the parson- 
age yard, Mary, in her night-dress, kneeled by 
the window. Her large dark eye* were fast- 
ened on an open letter ; she closed it and took 
from a little table at ber side a rough sketch 
of her lover, which he had given her on bis last 
visit home. It had been taken by one of bis 
friends, and, although rudely 
valued it very much as a < 
eyes were on the picture and her thoughts far 
away, when the door opened, and Edith stood 
before her, with a face pale as marble. Her 
first thought was that Mrs. Blake was worse, 
and she started to her feet and said hastily : 
•' How la your motbe 

and kissed ber again and again. In a low tone 
she said : " What have you heard from tbe 
army?" "Captain Dndley came to-night 
M d " " And," said Mary qaietir. " to 
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tell you that William wag dead. I* it not M t» 
" Ha* any one told yoa V said Edith, astonished 
at her calmness. "No; but for weeks my 
heart has been filled with forebodings ; and 
since I learned there had been a battle, I dread- 
ed to hear a step on the threshold. The sus- 
pense has been terrible, and I have long -chool- 
ed myself to be prepared for the worst Tell 
■no— bow did he diet" 

" We shall knew to-morrow," said Edith ; 
" but I could not trust my voice to ask a ques- 
tion, and Captain Dudley has told ns nothing 
yet" Edith's tears fell fast ; bat Mary's face 
was calro. and the tones of her voice were very 
low, yet clear and sweet as ever, as she said ; 
" Ask him If be did not die under a tree, lean- 
ing on Charley'* breast, and if, a little whilt 
before he died, he did not ask Charley to re- 
peat the nineteenth Psalm. I do not know but 
I may be superstitious, bat three weeks ago to- 
day, I went to church with & weight on my 
spirits and sadness in ray heart I tried to 
sing, but my voice failed entirely. My eyes 
filled with tears. I eonld not tell why ; and I 
thought of the happy days when wo all went 
to church together, and ho and Charley need to 
sing with us. When I returned from church, I 
waaao unhappy and restless I eonld not stay 
in the house ; and after tea I went down in the 
village to see a sick child, and then went to 
walk on the MIL After I had tired myself oot 
with walking, I sat down for a long time, look 
ing at the blue water in the distance ; still there 
was the same terrible weight on my heart I 
nd went up stairs. It was a long 
i I could sleep ; and when I did, I 
dreamed of a battle-field. I thought I saw & 
vast plain, and heard the low mouns of the 
wounded, and cries for water; and that the 
sight was so terrible, it seemed to me, I could 
not look again ; and then I tamed my eyes 
away, and at a distance, under a tree, sat 
Charley— and William was leaning on his breast, 
dying, I thought ; end Charley was repeating 
the realm, commencing : " Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling place In all generations." I woke 
with a cry, which roused father ; and he came 
to the door and asked if I were in. It wax all 



s dead." " Dear Mary, I have two letters 
for yon — one from Charles, and one written by 
Willie on the eve of the battle." Mary snatch- 
ed the last from her hand, and devoured it with 
kisses ; and as she broke the seal and saw the 
I beloved handwriting, her crushed heart found 
relief in tears. An boor later, and Edith lay 
in a dreamless sleep, her dark eyelashes still 
wet with tears; while Mary still sat by the 
open window, her bead resting on her hands, 
and thonght of her lover, lying far away from 
the beautiful home of his 
lonely grave. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

" Again Um> tpring Cm alt U» bad 
Up raw with dffmnxi, 
Ami pe&f*i ruturoivi— a M n r J thing, 
And tiMtA up It* vtnf* " 

It was on the nineteenth of April, precisely 
eight years from the day on which the first 
blood was shed in the memorable contest at 
Concord and Lexington, that proclamation was 
to tho American army that a treaty of 
at Paris, and that Sir 



Guy Carleton had announced the m 
official authority, and proclaimed a 
of hostilities. 

A large part of the soldiers bad been per- 
mitted, during the summer, to retire from the 
army on furlough ; though It was not 
eighteenth of October, that Congress issued a 
proclamation discharging them from further 
service, and all others who had been engaged 
to serve during the war. 

Tho army was thus in fact disbanded ; and 
the poor soldiers were, many of them, ragged, 
destitute, and without a penny in their pockets. 
And each one, as he turned away, gazed on the 
face of that noble leader who, for seven long 
years, had moved amoug them calm and fear- 
less in the deepest night of the nation's trouble. 
How touch ingly does Headley describe Wash- 
ington's parting with his officers, on the fourth 
of December, when they assembled In New 
York to take leave of their commander. He 
says the locks of many of them had whitened 
in the storm of freedom's battle. With their 
brave arras around him, they had borne him 
all steadily through tho fight. A noble band 
were they all— brave hearts and true, on 

now be was to leave them forever, 
tory of the past, with its chequered 
swept by, till his heart sunk In affliction and 

grist 

They fought nobly, and secured for them- 



place were to be made glad, and the desert was 
to rejoice and blossom as the rose, and the blue 
hills of Milton, from which in Indian tongue 
onr fair State takes its name, were covered 
with trees, whose leaves were tinted with the 

set the sun over the woodlands ; and In tho rich 
light of that October sunset, groups of friends 
might be seen approaching the house of Mr. 
Blake. As the guests arrived, they were ush- 
ered up stairs by Dinah. She had honored the 
occasion by wearing a white drees with a low 
neck, with a coral necklace, broad gold car 
rinK«, and a high tnrban on her head. 1 ima- 
gine she did not look unliko an African prin- 
cess She evidently felt the dignity of her po- 
sition as housekeeper, and intended to maintain 
it. The guests, as they descended tho stairs, 
entered the long, low parlor, and sat in waiting 
expectancy. There Is a low hum of voices to 
be beard, and one old lady says to another : 
" now long has Captain Dudley been engaged 
to Kditht" " Two years, I believe ; ever since 
her mother died. He was a great favorite of 
hers, and eho told me in her last illness he had 
been like a son to her In her sorrow," "Is 
Henry temperate now?" "Perfectly so, I 
think ; and a great comfbrt to them all. He is 
the stay and prop of his father in his old ago ; 
but hush, they are earning." Tho door opened, 
and parson Robbins entered first, with Mary on 
his arm. wearing the black dress betokening 
her maiden widowhood. Then came Charles 
and his father; then Henry, and his wife and 
children. Lastly, preceded by 
bridesmaids, came the prond a 
groom, with hie gentle Edith. 




clergyman had united them, and the bride re- 
ceived the congratulations of her friends. Be- 
loved as she was by old and young, rich and 
poor, it was hard to part with her ; yet If they 
must resign her, they felt that the noble look- 
ing man who stood at her side was worthy of 



Bye-and-bye, after the old-fashioned bridal 
supper had been eaten, and the toasts drank, 
and farewell greetings had been given, the 
company left, and tho family were once more 
alone ; they gathered round the fire, which 
burned clear and bright upon the 
Mary sat with her 
while the folds of her blank dress mingled with 
the bridal white of Edith's, and her dark eyes 
filled with tears as she felt that the timet had 
come for her to part with the companion of her 
childhood ; and Charles thought, as ho looked 
at her, so calm and serene in her young widow- 
Ob, that I bad fallen In Willy's stead I 
try might have been a happy bride." 
Mr. Robbins spoke beautifully and touchingly 
of the absent members of that household group ; 
of tho beloved son and brother who had gone 
home in tho spring-time of life ; and of the 
sainted wife i 

He said it was not right to grieve 
for William. In the pride of his early man- 
hood, he had given his life for his country ; he 
had not known sorrow, or care, or trouble ; the 
remembrance of him, as enehrined in their 
hearts, was connected with < 

his trembling bands 
the heads of the bridegroom and bride, blessed 
tbem fervently. And Mary kissed her sister 
and her new brother, and bs/le them good bye, 
Blake returned to Boston, and was 
in the office of his old part- 
ner. There were many persons who were 
exiled by the laws of the States who could not 
be admitted to the privileges of a residence 
until thesu laws were repealed ; they wished 
very much to return to the country, because 
they had property hero which they wished to 
It was considered expedient by his 
hat Charles should go to England, 
and visit in person owners of estates, whose 
claims were contested in courts of law, of whose 
landed property be had the care. Accordingly, 
In the spring, be sailed for England ; spent 
four months there, transacting business for his 

down to Hollfngsworth, and visited Mr. John 
Hollingsworth. He found him the same plea- 
sant, cheerful old bachelor, he so well remem- 
bered. His maiden sister, Judith, lived with 
him ; and they gave promise of becoming like 
those old people of whom Mrs. H. B. Stowe speaks, 
who - grew old until they could grow no older, 
and then they stood still and lasted." He, on 
his part, was struck with the change in Charles. 
The freshness of youth was gone ; care and sor- 
row had left their impress on his face ; but what 
was lost in beauty was gained in expression. 
He looked like a man who had conquered him- 
self. There was an ah* Of command, of calm 
strength in his features, which accorded well 
with his erect and soldierly bearing. Miss 
Judith wished twenty times a day, during his ' 

/ 
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hi* stay. He felt tUt in 
: to Hc41ing»worth. he should be enabled 
to. take oat to Miry a gift that would be in- 
valuable. When be left home be begged from 
her the rough eketeb of bis brother's face, de- 
: to hove o portrait painted from It by 
When he saw the 




lingsworth, he fit (truck with a strong resem- 
biaoee to bis brother. The color of the eyes, 
and shape of the brow were the suae ; there 
was (be same arch, mirthful expression. It is 
singular bow a family Ukeness is transmitted. 

i It wUl be lost for a generation ; and 
, in feature, form, and color- 
ing, ia unlike its fa tier's or mother's, wiU yet 
strongly resemble its grand-parents. 

im sent for from London. He 
•de an exact copj of the 
part of the face ; and that, combined 
with the sketch be already bad, enabled him to 
paint a moat excellent portrait. He never 
heard Alice's name mentioned, while he was in 
England, and did not know the name of the 
i bad married. During the 
td been confided to his care 
by a dying officer, who told him they were of 
great importance. They bore the address of 
Lord H., Groevenor Square, London; and a 
few day* before be left England, he went to 
deliver them In person. He sent up bis name 
and errand, and was shown into the library. 
Lord H— a portly gentleman, with florid 




thanked him warmlyfoT the care he had 
of them. He was suffering from the gout, be 
•aid, which kept him clow prisoner in the 
house; he was evidently a fan vmmt; and 
Charles thought, aa be looked round the spa- 
cious apartment which was partially divided by 
a screen : " How I envy you those books, which 
I do not believe yon trouble much." Perhaps 
his thought, were legible on hi. face, for Lord 
H. said : " If you have a fancy for old books, 
yon will find some In yonder bookcase. They 
, part of a collection which my grandfather 
> while abroad, and, by scholar, and con- 
1 to be raw and choice works, 
eagerly availed himself of the 
permission, and was soon deeply interested in 
looking at a richly gilt missal, with its illumi- 
nated Utters. Lord EL was busily perusing his 
a lady catered the apartment, 
i a screen nearly divided the room, Charles 

irneaUy talk- 
I .-puke in a louder 
tone than wai becoming in a lady. She evi- 
dently wished to do something of which her 
disapproved entirely. " He has fur- 
I am hen," was Charles' first thought j 
"it U my duty to present myself, as I do not 
r be laid next. Accordingly be 
and m he did to, be beard : 
" Well, Alice, have your own way, and be un- 
set and selfish, aa you always are in all that 
oooem. my happiness." Captain Blake came 
orward, an unwilling listener and very much 
Lord H. presented to bis 
of Boston." "Can it 
be," he thought, "and yet it must be Alice ; 



bis early 

remembrance of her: it was evident, though 
wealth and rank were hers, sbe had not found 
happiness. Her husband, after the introduc- 
tion wa* over, spoke to her of the important 

him in 



ing to him he bad an opportunity to 
these reflections. The lady seemed to struggle 
for self-command, and ber voice trembled as 
she spoke. The interview was aa abort as 
it was embarrassing ; and it was not until he 
was in the street once mow, that be breathed 
freely. » The dream of my Ufa is ended," be 
said to himself, "and I am once more awake. 
How different does this lady seem from the 
young girl I loved so tenderly I How strangely 
she has altered!" 

And Alice cried herself to sleep that night ; 
for she had loved Charles Blake, and she bad 
sacrificed love to ambition. She had married 
a wealthy and titled husband, almost double 
ber own age, who indulged every reasonable 
wish, and yet she was not happy. Sbe was 
selfish and ambitious, and not content with the 
position she occupied in society— was always 
aspiring to a position a Utile higher. 

In the good ship in which Captain Blake en- 
gaged passage fur Mew York, there was a 
family by the name of Lee. The father was on 
bis way to Baltimore to establish himself in 
business, accompanied by hi. wife, two sons, 
and a daughter. Being constantly thrown in 



Lee a very superior lady. She expressed her 
regret at leaving England ; spoke of the plea- 
sant circle of friends she bad left in tbc beauti- 
ful village of There was an earnest sim- 
plicity, a truthfulness, in all that she said, that 
made her very interesting. Sbe had a sugges- 
tive miud, and when talking with her, be 
would often bit on some rich vein of thought 
Her replies were as racy and piquant as pos- 
sible. She bad a brilliant mind united with 
a child-like simplicity of manner, which made 
ber very fascinating. When, after a long 
voyage, they arrived at Baltimore, Captain 
Blake lingered there day after day, and still 

be who in battle was unconscious of fear, fell 
that the happiness of bis future life depended 
upon this beautiful girl. She hadawnkeued in 
his heart feelings which he had long since sup- 
posed forever dead. He finally made au 
earnest, frank, avowal of bis love, and sbe 
answered in all simplicity — smiling through 
her tears: " Such as 1 am, I am wholly yours, 
and only wish I was more worthy of your love." 
An hour after found ber kneeling with her bead 
in her mother's lap, and sbe said : " Tell me, 
noble and good as he is, why docs he lovo a 
simple girl like me." 

When Captain Blake returned to Milton, his 
first visit was made to the parsonage. Mary 
was away; but be found three little orphan 
girls there. The good minister told him tbey 
were the children of a neighbor of his, who 
formerly lived in New York. 

When the British left that city, be shipped 
to Nova Scotia a large amount of goods. He 
would willingly have remained there ; but, as 
a lory, was exiled by the laws of the State, and 
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died suddenly in Halifax, but not before be bad 
secured to bis wife and children so ample fop- 
tune. His widow, thsn is consumption, sur- 
vived him long enough to gather the 
; and cams to Milton to p 



and died at his 1 

Charles unpacked the box containing his 
brother', picture, hung it in the most favor- 
able light, and rode away. When he returned, 
Mary was standing before it ; happy tears were 
running down her cheeks. " How shall I ever 
you !" sbe said. The resemblance was 
; and ths father felt that, with suck a 
son and such a wife gone on before, it was easy 
to look across the river of death, and ase in ths 
the blue distance the haven that lay beyond. 
" Now, Charles," said Mary, *• do not grieve for 
me any longer. With this dear picture to look 
ut. and these tweet children, who are entrusted 
to my care, and to whom I am to supply tbc 
place of a mother, I cannot be unhappy.'' Her 
after life may easily be imagined. Sbe lived 
at the parsonage after her pious father's death, 
and ruled her little household like a mother in 
the midst of her children. The memory of the 

it was felt by all who knew her, that the mantle 
of death had fallen upon one who, in life, " was 
but little lower than the angels." And Charles 
Blake and Fanny Lee were married- Beloved 
at home, honored abroad, be was a happy man. 
He rose to eminence in his profession, inspired 
the confidence and esteem of his fellow-citixena, 
and discharged bi. duties with ability and wide 
acceptance. 
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i '» sad n — a ia taw gray*, laals 
There 't a ndnsas hi the geoee, 
For all U>» krngtnc birds am guaa. 

Whoa* note* w* used to love. 
Tb* autumn leaf hang* irn, Annie, 

And »hi»'rir.< on ths bourh, 
And e'n the brooklet sines no mora 
lis olden null now. 

Thsrs '» asiiaru rrmnd yon eel, Annie— 

Yon col »o buehed and ton*, 
For air* and mother, too, Annie, 

Tb* toad, la* out, ar* goo*. 
The flowers bare bloom 'd sad droop 'd ^p-** 



For many a wi 



6> 



Snoa you and 1 



their brows 
•S ber*. 




Our (enUeat and our beet , 
Is reatiog by a luoely rtnaa, 
Far la tb* dUtant Watt. 

And w* bay* cum* again, t 
Tb* but of bone'! bright I 

Beneath th**» old forsaken < 
In mournful thought to itand. 

Ye* ! there h aadnva *y*ejwh*r*. 



For in tb* -id*, wide world far us 
Tner. '. nothing Wft to lo~ 
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SATHAMEl. P. BAITKB. 

Nathaniel Pkxntisb Baxza, son of a Massa- 
chusetts yeoman of like Dame, wan born or 
the ISth of January, 1816, in the town of Walt 
bam, near Boston, which is still his residence 
The poverty of hi* family deprived him of an; 
bat tho moat ordinary advantages of education 
and these were necessarily narrowly limited, or 
utterly withheld, from hta twelfth year, when 
be betook himself to a factory in his native 
town, therein to earn a livelihood. At a later 
period of his youth, he worked as a blacksmith; 
and neighborhood gossip asserts that he at one 
time officiated as a dancing- master, and at 
another appeared on the boards of a Boston 
theater as a debutant. The writer of this 
sketch has not asked, and does not care, whether 
these rumors are well or ill founded. They 
serve, at any rate, to Illustrate the character of 
the man — self-reliant, energetic, pushing, and 
ready to enter upon any avenne to an honest 
success that might open before him. He was 
nearly thirty year* old when, throwing aside 
hia blacksmith's apron, he commenced in Bos- 
ton the atady of the law, in the office of Hon. 
Robert Rantoul, jr., then U. S. District Attor- 
ney for Massachnsetts, and he was more than 
thirty-two years old when, in 1848, be was ad- 
mitted to practice, and opened an office for 
himself in Boaton, still residing with his family 
at Waltham. 

The name of Rantoul, his instructor In the 
law, is the key to Mr. Banks 'a political convic- 
tions and career. Mr. R. wae a democrat of 
that liberal and progressive cast, which has 
been nearly weeded out of the democratic orga- 
nization by the march of event*. He wo* nn 
advocate of Free Trade, light Taxes, cheap 
Government, the divorce of the Treasury from 
moneyed corporations, and opposed to Intem- 



perance, Capital Punishment, and Slavery. 
Mr. Banka waa his plastic pupil, his fervent ad- 
mirer, and still cherishes a reverent devotion to 
hi* memory. Mr. Rantoul died some year* 
since, while still in the prime of life, and when, 
to ho man apprehension, his lofty abilities and 
generous sympathies were just ripening Into 
extended usefulness and eminent renown. 

Mr. Banks has now been some seven or eight 
years a lawyer, but it is not at the bar that he 
has achieved distinction. The Law Is a jealous 
mistress, and requires not merely attention, but 
devotion. Very few men have conquered emi- 
nence at once in the senate and ths courts, and 
those few were early trained for the forum, 
storing their minds in silence and solitude be- 
fore they appeared on tho stage of active life. 
They ripened into scholarship daring those 
years which were given by Mr. Banks to ragged 
exertion — to the barren prose of common life — 
to patient, unnoticed straggle* with poverty 
and want. At the ripe age at which he direct- 
ed his efforts toward a professional career, be 
might have been a great lawyer or a states- 
man — be could not well be both. He chose 
the latter. 

Mr. Bank* had been an earnest and active 
partisan as early a* 1840, when he supported 
Van Burcn and the Sub-Treasury In the disas- 
trous canvass of that year. He stood up for 
Polk in '44, and for Case In '48, when he was for 
the first time chosen to the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts from Waltham, though his political 
opponents were a decided majority In that 
town. It ta said that but twenty democrats 
were that year elected to the Massachusetts 
House, which constats of some three to four 
hundred members. 

Thus far, we bare seen Mr. Banks a learner in 
the bard but wholesome school of adversity, 



political and personal. It was never probable, 
down to the year 1850, that one of bis princi- 
ples could even be elected to the State Senate, 
much leaa to Congress, from the district in 
which he bad thus far lived, and in which be 
hoped, and still hopes, to die. But the sudden 
death of General Taylor, and the consequent 
accession of Mr. Fillmore to the Presidency, 
wrought a complete transformation in the poli- 
tic* of several Northern States. The Whig 
Administration, as newly constituted, favored 
the Compromise measures, including Ae Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, which General Taylor and his 
Cabinet had silently but steadily opposed. The 
Democrats of Massachusetts, part of them from 
sympathy, the residue from interest, were ready 
for affiliation with the Froe-Soilera. Mr. Banks, 
from hia political education, and known affini- 
ties, was one of the foremost in extending the 
hand of fellowship. The famous "Coalition" 
of 1850 wrested that State from the control of 
the Whig party, and sent Charles Sumner to 
fill the seat of Daniel Webster in the Senate of 
the United States. In the preceding canvass, 
Mr. Banks waa a leading champion of the 
"Coalition," and was elected by it both to the 
Senate and House. He declined the higher pos- 
ition— It being certain that the "Coalition' - could 
elect (by Legislature) another to his place in the 
Senate, and not so certain that it could choose 
another as Representative from Waltham — and 
was chosen Speaker of the House, In which sta- 
tion he exerted bla utmost ability and address 
to cement the union which had revolutionized 
the State, 

The "Coalition" carried Massachusetts at 
the next election, when Mr. Bank* was again 
chosen by it representative of Waltham, and 
Speaker. A Constitutional Convention was 
called by thi* Legislature — Mr. Banks heartily 
assenting — and It was elected and convened in 
1853, Mr. Banks being a member, and in duo 
time chosen its President. Nearly all the ablest 
men in the State were members— Governors 
Morton, Boutwell, and Brigg* ; Judges Allen, 
Sprague, and Hoar ; Mr. Choate, Mr. Sumner, 
General Wilson, etc, among them — and it waa 
no slight honor to be chosen to preside over 
such an assemblage. The explanation of this 
does not Imply a general concesaion of Mr. 
Banks' intellectual or moral superiority — far 
from it. But as a presiding officer, Mr. B. bad 
proved himself, through the arduous struggles 
and tumultuous scenes of tho two last Legis- 
lative sessions, the foremost man in Massachu- 
setts ; and this reputation waa maintained and 
increased by his conduct and bearing as Presi- 
dent of the Constitutional Convention- 
Mr. Banks had been elected to Congress by 
the Coalition vote in November, 1852, and took 
his seat in the House at it* organization, De- 
cember, 1853, having supported General Pierce 
for President in the preceding canvasa He 
acted with his party through the Congress, ex- 
cept on questions affecting Slavery — on these, 
he stood, as be long had done, on the ground 
of letting it alone In the States, and keeping it 
out of the Territories. When the Nebraska 
bill, with the clause abrogating the Restriction 
on the diffusion of Slavery westward and north- 
ward of Missouri, waa introduced, Mr. Banks 
resisted it strenuously to the last, though be 
differed from most of the Northern member* in 
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allowing It* friends an opportunity for 
it oat of committee. He •coated the idea of 
leaving the social condition of any embryo 
Ktate to the chance of Slavery or Free Labor 
Bnt getting control of it, and insisted that the 
Federal Government was bound, in its capacity 
of overseer and guardiau of the Territories, to 

human bondage. 

In 1854, Mr. Banks was reelected to the 
Hone*, having this time the rapport of both 
the "American'' and Democratic parties, and 
receiving a majority of some 
vote*. He made an « American " 
after, at the outset of the second session of Lin 
tint term in Congress, and It was spoken of a* 
one of the ablest effort* on that tide of tbe> 
question. 

On the lint Monday in December last, the 
X X XlVth Congress assembled, no party hav- 
ing a clear majority in the House. There were 
nearly or quite a majority elected a» " Ameri- 
cans;" and there was a clear majority chosen 
as " an tl -Nebraska ;" but while a good part of 
these were the same persons, others were not ; 
nod the Southern Americans refused to go into 
cane us with their Free-8oil brethren, knowing 
they would there be outnumbered and over- 
borne. In like manner, some Northern Ameri- 
cans who professed to be anti-Nebrudta, refused 
to go into caucus with the anti-Nebraska mem- 
who were not Americans; while the 
Democrats and Americans stood 
off from each other. Mr. Richardson, of Illi- 
nois, was duly presented as the Demoeratic, 
Mr. Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky, as the 

"National American," Mr. L. D. Campbell, of 
Ohio, received the largest vote among the 
Northern Americans and Republicans, 
New Eugland presented Mr. Banks, and 
sylvan i a sustained the Hon. Henry M. Fuller. 
After a few days' balloting, Mr. Campbell 
withdrew his name, and bis vote was mainly 
concentrated on Banks. Ten days after meet- 
ing, an anti-Nebraska caucus was held, and 
Mr. Banks nominated for Speaker by a large 
majority. The anti-Nebraska members from 
Pennsylvania gradually came over to those 
from the other States, and all except Messrs. 
Dunn and Scott, of Indiana, Harrison and Moore, 
of Ohio, united in his support The four just 
named, with John Wheeler, of New York, and 
two or three who foUowed the "National" 



feated an election. At six o'clock, on Satur- 
day, February 2d, after nine weeks of intense 
excitement and earnest struggle, the House 
adopted a plurality rule and proceeded to take a 
decisive vote for Speaker— the 117 th, we believe 
— and on this vote, Mr. Banks received one 
hundred and three to one hundred for Governor 
Willhun Aiken, of South Carolina; while six 
adhered to H. M. Fuller, of Pennsylvania, and 
four more withheld or purposely scattered. Mr. 

was thereupoa declared Speaker elect. 

to the chair by Governor Aiken and 
Fuller and Pennington, and baa once 
been engaged in the performance of the ardu- 
ous duties thus devolved upon him. And it is 
the general verdict of the August of Washing- 
ton that no abler incumbent ever sat in the 
great chair, with the possible exception of 
Clay. In dignity, 



decision and 'correctness as a presiding 
, be has probably no 1'rlng equal. 
Mr. Banks is now forty years old, rather be- 
low the medium sice, with a firm, erect car- 
riage, and an earnest physiognomy that seems 
as though it had been pinched and shriveled by 
facing a keen New England March wind. His 
dark hair is thickly sprinkled with gray, indi- 
cative of the anxieties of an active trenchant 
life. He is understood to be still In very modc- 
ratecircumstances. He was married some years 
since, and his wife is now with him In Wash- 
ington, though their children in part remain at 
school in their New England home. Contrary 
to the general rule that " a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in bis own country," Mr. Banks 
has always been most popular in his native 
town, and there the long struggle for the 
Speakership was watched with the liveliest anx- 
iety on his behalf. When the tidings of his 
success at length arrived, the bells were rung, 
cannon fired, a procession formed, and all the 
clergymen assembled with their flocks to re- 
joice over the success of their gifted townsman. 

Being still in the prime of life, with vigorous 
health and a strong constitution, it Is highly 
probable that be has not yet attained the acme 
of his brief but brilliant political career. 

W ANTED — A WIRK. 

The United States being of very considera- 
ble extent, it is not astonifJiing that there is a 
considerable number of queer folk within their 
boundaries. An old saying declares that those 
interesting persons " will never be dead,'* and 
that they are to be found in all ages and places. 
We confess to a belief in their immortality, as 
well as in their ubiquity. 

A gentleman, whom we shall call Tomklns, 
resides in a certain city in the interior. He is 
a man well to do in the world, and in the en- 
joyment of a respectable competency. But, 
when one want is satisfied, another jumps up 
immediately, and takes lis place. So it was 
with Tonkins. He felt the w ant of a charming 
companion, with whom to shase the comforts 
be enjoyed. He could not choose among his 

his old cook— whom, however she might adorn 
the kitchen, he oonld not think of promoting 
to the drawing-room. 

Tomkins had a high opinion of the utility of 
advertising — there was nothing queer about 

that idea ; on tbo contrary. But there's 

advertising and advertising. Do you want to 
sell your goods t Advertise. Do you want to 
extend you business? Advertise. Advsrtisc 
for board, chambermaids, cooks and coachmen: 
but advertising for a wife— whew 1 that's a 
very different tort of thing, and may get you 
into a ticklish position. Tomklns thought, 
however, that a good rule ought to work both 
ways, a proposition which does not bold good 
in all cases. 

Ho consequently advertised for a partner for 
for life, and had not long to wait for an an- 
swer. "Ah, ha I" said he to himself, " husbands 
like me are scarce in this part of the country." 

Several letters were exchanged between our 
wife-seeker and his fair correspondent At 
length a meeting was agreed upou and one of the 
principal hotels of the city was chosen as the 
of rendezvous. On th* appointed day 



Tomkins was at the appointed place ; and t* he 
is too polite a man to keep a lady waiting, be 
was there full ten minutes before the appointed 
hour. Just as the clock struck two, a young 
gentleman, entered the apartment He ad- 
dressed Tomkins by his name, informed him 
that he was the brother of tbe interesting young 
lady who had answered the advertisement, and 
that be had preceded her, in order to beaaeured 

that his sister was not the victim of any ungen- 
tlcmanly joke. The intended brother-in-law 
bad scarcely concluded a hearty, 
fhake-hands, when a 



. a full , 



brother of the U, 
bands and another exchange of the compliments 
of the season. 

Soon after, a third brother made his appear- 
ance ; then a fourth, then a fifth, and then a 
sixth I Tomkins began to feel ' 
be had ever felt before. 

A seventl 
eighth— and so on, until I 
of them 1 Tomkins had a ] 
from shaking bands. 

The fifteenth brother arrived t " The devil !" 
said Tomkins, " if my wife that is to be takes 
after her mother 1 1" 

But hi* reflections were cut short by the 
arrival or a batch of cousins. And still they 
came, brothers, and first, second and third 
cousins, to the number of fifty I Tomkins beg»D 
to suspect that, like Joseph, be was •• sold " by 
his brethren. 

Tbe elder brother now mounted on the table, 
and, taking Tomkins' 
read, in a loud voice, that 
pondenoe, to tbe great delight of his i 
—Tomkins excepted. Three cheers and a 
" tiger" of the most ferocious description were 
given for "the man who advertised for a 
wife." 

Though a " queer " fellow, Tomkins is a man 



of sense ; he saw tbe laugh < 
and wisely thought that the best way to act 
was to join in it and laugh aa loud as the best 
of them. He treated to brandy punches and 
cigars all round, and left his mock brothers and 
cousins-in-law in the best possible humor. 

This affair, however, ha* not in the least 
shaken Tomkins' confidence in the benefits of 
advertising ; he ha* already received thirty-five 
answers frarn real, live women, and is now more 
than ever determined to get a wife through 
the medium of the press. Tbe newsboys are bia 
Cupids ; and, to say tbe truth, we don't sea 
why they should not be employed in that way. 
They have, at least, on* quality in 
with those dangerous little 
contempt for superfluoui 
look out for Tomkins 1 
bong may he wave I 




is written in a quaint old 
Jewish manuscript now in the British Museum, 
that the oldest man did not live as long as be 
might have done. The writer says that God 
promised him in a dream that if he would rise 
up and build him a bouse, his life should 
be prolonged five hundred years. But be 
replied that it was scarcely worth while 
to build a house for so short a period ; 
and to he died before he was a 
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of all parties who are I 
to tbe extension of slavery into the free terri- 
tories of the United States, will bold a i 
convention in Philadelphia, to nominate I 
candidate. Among the distinguished individu- 
als named in this connection, are Judge M'Lean 
of Ohio, Senator Seward of New York, Colonel 



of Massachusetts, Governor Chaao of Ohio, and 
several others. 

From this brief glance at the present state 
of political affairs, it is obvious that tbe ques- 
tion : Who Is to be tbe next president T is one up- 
a Yankee would not be willing to 



IILLARD FILL MO 

n, baring filled the chair of 
the United States for three years, 
i of the highest honor and dignity in 
the world, because bestowed by the free choice 
of a great and powerful nation— and being now 
one of the most prominent candidates for an 
election to the same high position, is, at the 
not only one of the most 
I men of the country, but of the times. 
He is now in Europe, where, for tbe greater 
part of the year past, ho has been making him- 
self acquainted with the people and institutions 
of different countries, and traveling as he doe* 
without the least ostentation, but in the plain, 
quiet manner of a private gentleman, he is an 
» and fitting representative of our re- 
, and his example may not 
be without some effect m planting republican 
sentiments on tbe worn-out soil of the old 
world. He has been received and treated with 
great respect in England and on the continent, 
where his name was made known, being invited 
to dine at royal tables, and to visit many per- 





of his being entertained at 
as a quiet, respectable, 
who, after having paid his bills and left, ft 
was ascertained was an ex-President of the 
U nited States. Then great was the chagrin and 
keen the disappointment of " mine host " and 
the people round about, that they had enter- 
tained an American lion, and didn't know it 

Mr. Fillmore is a large, portly man, some- 
thing above the medium height, graceful and 
easy In manner and deportment, and attractive 
In personal appearance. As to his chances of 
an election to the next presidency we do not 

to forntsTm^tteroT 5 



not to 

Mr. Fillmore is tbe only 
nated by any great party or 
tion, he having received the nomination of the 
American, or Know-Nothing party, at their na- 
tional convention, in February, at Philadelphia. 
George Law, the great 
and capitalist of New York, was a 
competitor for the nomination at the Philadel- 
phia convention, and many of his friends 
so disappointed at the result, that they " 
ed," as the phrase Is, and refused to come in to 
the support of Mr. Fillmore. Whether this will 
make any very wide breach in the party, re- 
mains to be seen. For the most part, Mr. Fill- 
more's nomination has been favorably received 
throughout the country, and in many places it 
is supported with enthusiasm. But the Ameri- 
can, or Know-Nothing question, and the Slavery 
question, have produced such strange metamor- 
phoses in political parties within a few years, 
that It is impossible to form an opinion as to 



November election, or what may be the 
mate result of tbe contest. 

From tbe present aspect of political affairs, 
it seems not improbable that tbe election will 
eventually have to be decided in the House of 
Representatives, as there will undoubtedly be 
three great parties in the Held, and possibly 
some votes may be cast for fourth and fifth 
candidates. The democratic national conven- 
tion is to be held at Cincinnati iu June. Among 
the most prominent individuals named, as like- 
ly to receive the nomination of the convention, 
are President Pierce, Mr. Buchanan, and Judge 
Douglas. If neither of these should readily 
obtain a majority in the convention, it is pos- 
sible they may all be dropt, and some new man, 
or one less prominent now, may receire the 
The « Republican" party, which 



hazard a "pita." With regard to the eminent 
individual whose likeness beads this article, it is 
but fair to say that if bis talents and statesman- 
ship are not of the highest order, they are of 
high respectability, and that his personal char- 
acter is irreproachable. Some think, too, that 
he must have been born under a lucky star, and 
that his destiny has raised him to the 
round of tbe political ladder without any i 
effort of his own. And it may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered a piece of good luck that be was absent 
from the country when his recent nomination 
was made, as it will leave him less liable to the 
imputation of using efforts himself to procure 
it Having thus briefly stated the case, we will 
leave him " In the bands of bis friends," after 
adding a few biographical notes of bis earlier 
life. 

Millard Fillmorx was born at Bummer Hill, 
Cayuga county. New York, on the 7th of Janu- 

circumstances, and the lad's opportunities for 
acquiring an education were very limited. He 
was obliged to do the boy's work on his father's 
farm, and, as soon as he was old enough, be was 
sent from home to earn h in own support. At 
the age of twelve he was placed with a clothier 

after ho was apprenticed to a wool carder to 
leant bis trade. But the electric spark had 
been struck in the mind of young Fillmore at 
his birth, and every year developed more and 
more hia strong yearnings for knowledge ; and 
during the heavy four years of his apprentice- 
ship, he devoted every available moment of his 

ing, in some good degree, the deficiency of his 
early education. 

At nineteen, Mr. Fillmore was master of his 
business, and ready to commence too world on 
his own account About this time, Judge 



of the youthful wool carder, offered to 
take him into his office, and defray his expenses 
while be went through a regular course of legal 
study. He accepted with gratitude this gener- 
ous offer, doing what he could to make the bur- 
den to bis benefactor lighter, by teaching a 
school part of tbe time. 

In 1821, be left Judge Wood's office, and 
went to Buffalo to complete bis studies ; and in 
1823, ho opened an office in the town of Aurora, 
und commenced the practice of his chosen pro- 
fession. In 1827, he was admitted as an sttor- 
ney.and in 1829, aa a counsellor to the Supreme 
Court In the same year his political career 
oeiumeuced, on his buiqg chosen a member to 
the State Assembly from the county of Erie. 
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into a much 



of hia pro- 



In 183S, Mr. Fillmore took hit scat in Um 
lower bouse of Congrcai, having been elected 
the year preceding. He wa« ek-cted successively 
to the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty- 
seventh Congress, in all of which he (bowed 
himself an motive and faithful servant to hia 
constituents, lie Mired OB several COmmil- 
and held a prominent situation in Inl- 



and the corcm 

the close of hia 
any 



committee 
but 



ittee on elections, 

of ways and means. At 
session be declined to 
retired to Buflslo, where be devoted himself to 
the basineas of his profession. By hia diligence 
and fidelity he gained the esteem and confidence 
of those who beat knew him, and rapidly row 
to a high rank among the members of the 
bar 

In 1844, be reluctantly became the Whig 
candidate for the office of governor of the State 
Of New York, and suffered defeat. In 1847, be 
wag elected to the office of slate comptroller 
by a handsome majority, and held that office 
until he was nominated by the Whigs, in 1848. 

candidate for Vice President of the 
itates— General Zacbary Taylor being 
the candidate of the same party for the office 
of President Having beeu elected is the 
autumn of the same year by a handsome majo- 
rity, on the 4th of March, 1849, he entered 
upon the duties of his office, and took his 
plaoe aa the presiding officer of the United 
States Senate. 

General Taylor wore the robes of bis new 
office but a brief year, bring summoued to 
• higher theater of action, amidst tbe lamen- 
tations of the entire nation, and Mr. Fillmore 
legally became his successor in the 
chair, which place be occupied until the elec- 
tion of a democratic candidate, discharging hU 
high duties with much dignity and fairness. Be 
of all 
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Important Clumfrea tn tile United States 
jy I a^aElne — ™To l»e rnlaxw'ed to tbs atae and 
ten oC til* first class Hurt* dollar month- 
ilea — Intended to compete Willi the best 
£a Um world In Uie number and eaceJ- 
Mmm« of Its ai-tlstlr embelllmtimenta, and 



To Oin Readerh. — An the current number 
closes the second volume and present series of 
the Uwtxd Statk-s Maqahkb, we have delayed 
it* publication. In order to public tbe follow- 
ing prospectus of the new serial. All our pre- 
sent subscribers, whose time of subscription ex- 
pires with this volume, will receive the first 
number of the magazine in its new form, and 
we trust thoy win bo xtlesacd to continue their 
connection with us. Those whose tine has not 
yet expired, will receive the new series to the 
foil amount of their subscription. 

Subscribers will please notice that the first 
number of the new series will be issued for 
July, and that this is tbe last number of the 
i that will appear pre- 
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As has been previously announced, the un- 
dersigned will Issue, about the l&th of June, 
the firet number of the Nsw Steam of the 
Unitsd Statbb Maqaovb. It will be an octavo 
of 144 pages, of two columns each — the whole 
forming two volumes, of 8S4 pages each, per 
annum. It will be printed on superior calen- 
dered paper, and will challenge criticism in its 
mechanical and artistical execution. 
The Ukitbd States Maoazqoi Is devoted to 
■turu, Ajmcultort, Cbsv 
<yrepAy, and Omerai 
I.Urr,*,**, including any popular tubjecta that 
will Instruct, elevate, or amuse the general 
reader It will aim to be original in its field of 
operations. Each article, and its pictorial em- 
bellishments, will be written or prepared ex- 
pressly for its columns. One of its main effort* 
will be to SO popularise tcienct, as to make it 
attractive, and still more useful to the great 
masses of the people. Probably, for such an 
enterprise as is here proposed, there never was 
u more auspicious moment than is presented 
st tbe present time. Tbe American Public 
are, emphatically, a reading public. Serial 
publications In their greatest prolificacy are 
met with in every walk of life, and at all times, 
and on almost all occasions. There has been 
a surfeit of trash, and if superior mental food 
is furnished, it does not lack consumers. 
In Natcual Hibtort, the United Statu 
Is to have the benefit of some of the 
minds and accomplished pens of 
our country. In the first number will be com- 
menced an illustrated series, entitled " Ttm 
liirtu of jYwiA America," by Mr. John Cassia, of 
Academy Nat. Soieooes, Philadelphia. The 
"cries will be continued. Other branches will 
be taken up in rapid ■accession. 

In AsriiiTKCTi KB— an elaborate series of the 
Public Buildings, not only at tbe Federal Capi- 
tal, but aim at the seats of all the local govern- 
ments, have been planned, and will follow in 
their regular order. Tbe July number will 
open with the Capitol at Washixoton, as it 
will appear when completed, with the new 
wings, dome, etc. The illustrations, thirty-five 
iu number, are from original ilrawing* by 
Cbaptn, Shoo bom, and others, many of which, 
through the courtesy of the architect, are taken 
from his working plane. 

In the Frsrs Aa-rs generally, the publishers 
also have been fortunate in securing valuable 
a.w'ntance. Fair and candid criticism, com- 
mendation for merit, and the regular announce- 
ment of new features, will be a part of the gen- 
eral ubjecls of tbu magazine. 

A devotion to the MAircPAcnrniKO Is.TSRr.s-r 
will be continued In tbe new series. Elabo- 
rately Illustrated articles describing the pro- 
ducts and manipulations of first-class establish- 
ments will, from time to time, he presented. 
Important Inventions and new applications will 
be 

In the 



Unttbd Stat sb Magaxocc. Specialities in the 
details of this science— tbe whole elegantly 
illustrated and from well-known authors — will 
receive their due quota of attention and space. 

CoKirracB AMD Tradx Interest and Instruct 
us all. They will not be neglected in the 
Uxrrso States Mauadxs. 

Axkiucax Histobt. Aa heretofore, we i 
endeavor to aim for the championship in . 
can History. Tbe articles will be prepared 
with judgment, and by experienced hands. 

Biography.— Those who have elevated them- 
selves among their fellow-men, will find their 




Unttxo i 

bee will continue the series of " OsaeUdto /or 
tht 1'rauitnei/,'' with fine portraits and sketches 
of Colonel John C. Fremont and Stephen A. 
Douglaa. We also announce a continued illus- 
trated article, from a master pen, of the " Lira 
and Ckabactbb of Gsosas Wasmxqtox''- the 
Father of his Country. 

In Gkxxrajl LmsATDBa we shall always 
aim for the best and most instructive, with * 
vigilant eye for the public good. Although 

original articles are mostly Intended, superior 
selected matter may occasionally be used. 

new publications, announcements In the 
tine world, current items of news, stray i 

tlon. 

Tns Ladiics have not been neglected in tbe 
order of arrangements. Much space will be 
devoted to their especial Interests. 



ionable centers, etc, etc. 

As a love of the humorous U a strong trait in 
the human character, DsuocBrrcs, J*., and 
other fuuny fellows may sometimes appear on 
the stage— 

'* With laugho*? htlilina both hin niitss." 

For terms, etc, see nrst page of cover of 
this number. 

J. M. Ebbrmx A Co., Publishers, 

New York city. 



Thb peace congress sitting in Paris, accord- 
ing to our last accounts, have fully < 
on the pacilkalioa of Europe, though the i 
of the arrangement hail not been made public. 
The two years' war between Russia and the 
allied powers has been a very severe and dis- 
astrous one on both hides, costing more than 
half a million of lives, and probably mere than 
a thousand millions of dollars. None of the 
parties have gamed anything, but all of them 
have l>ecome more or leas weakened, except 
perhaps Louis Napoleon In his personal rela- 
tions, who. though he has impoverii-bed Franco 
in the struggle, ha? consolidated his own power 
and placed hiuwlf at the head of tbe sot 
reigns in Europe. What his future policy >» 
to be it is impossible to tell, for he is remarka- 
ble for keeping his own secret*. He yet pre- 
tends to the most cordial alliance with England, 
and to be a great friend of peace, but a wide 
impression prevails in the world that he may 
yet be found walking in tbe footsteps of tbe 
first Napoleon and trampling tbe nations under 
bis feet No doubt bis dear ally, England 
if he was oat of tbe way. 
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hoa been severely crippled in the 
Black Sea, where her powerful fleet hae been 
destroyed, and her stronghold of Sevastopol 
half demolished. Bat the lobster that lose* a 
daw Is not materially injured ; the claw soon 
grow* out again and U able to bold with 
hard a grip as ever. So It will 
She undoubtedly hae more vitality than any 
other nation fat Europe. She ban more of the 
elements of growth and progress. She cannot 
be kept down. The time will come when she 
will again be mistress of the Black Sea, If not 
of the Mediterranean. She hi steadily growing 
in the East, and her branches will yet 
beyond the great Chinese wall. The present 
peace probably will allow Turkey to rest a 
little while. But nothing can save the lift; of 
the " sick man ;" the Ottoman power Is dying 
out fat Europe, and most likely a struggle will 
yet come fur his inheritance between Russia. 
France and England. How the ..polls will be 
divided is of course uncertain, but it is highly 
probable the Russian bear may get the lion's 
■hare. 

The revolutionary elements in Europe are at 
present quietly smouldering, and if the govern- 
mental powers harmonize well in the present 
pacification, revolutions will be kept doi 
probably for some tltno to come. Kossuth is 
■till in London, blowing his trumpet through 
the public press, and crying ont. with the pro- 
phet of old: "Shall theee dry bones live?" 
The time may yet be somewhat distant, but it 
will probably come, when there will be a shak- 
ing among the dry bones of Europe, and they 
will come together, bone to his fellow bone, 
and be clothed upon with the flesh, and covered 
with the skin, and the spirit of liberty will be 
breathed into them, and they will stand np on 
their feet, " an exceeding great army." 
On our own continent— we may say our 
t at leart 



" Th* whole boundloM eontuwut U oun" — 

i of affairs is full of interest, 
in session more than four 
and the most they have yet done is to 
elect a speaker, and send three commiasioMrs 
to Kansas, to inquire into and report all about 
the " border-ruffian'' wars. The presence of 
that committee in Kansas, under the authority 
of Congress, will doubtless have the effect, in 
to allay the excitement in that 



^ivil war which a short time ago seemed al- 
most unavoidable. In the meantime the Free 
State party in Kansas have held a convention, 
organized a state government, adopted a con- 
stitution, elected a governor and wuatora to 
Congress, and petitioned Congress to l>e ad- 
> the Union at once as a state. Their 
to already laid before Congress, 
and the debates on the subject have commenced. 
The question of the admission of Kansas into 
the Union under this constitution, will consti- 
tute the great struggle of absorbing Interest in 
Congress during tho remainder of the session. 
And as politicians are now in the midst of the 
presidential canvass, everything will be made 
as far as possible to bear upon the different 
nominations. 

Much has been said, within a few months 
p*it, on both sides of the water, about serious 
t of war 



country and England. We do not believe the 
danger of such an event is very great. A war 
between these two countries would involve a 
sacrifice on both sides too great for either to be 
willing to submit to. John Bnll Is a bold fel- 
low to talk, but be will take care not to come 
to blows with brother Jonathan. And our ad- 
ministration, too, just now, likes to shako Its 
flit valiantly at John Bull, but it all means 
" cider." If it were not so near the presiden- 
tial election, we shonld probably be very much 
at peace with all tho world. 

Central America is but a little patch on the 
surface of the globe, but at this moment, It Is em- 
phatically the observed of all observers. Gen. 
Walker — the redoubtable Walker, the Napoleon 
of the Isthmus — a few months agn went from Ca- 
lifornia with leas than a hundred followers, and 
made himself master of tho State of Nicaragua, 
which had been convulsed for some time with 
civil wars said revolutions. Walker had been 
invited by the democratic party of Nicaragua 
to " come over into Macedonia and help them." 
He did so, and with his handful of men " con- 
quered a peace," and caused Patricio Bivas to 
be proclaimed president. He established a 
stable government, and the country rested from 
its civil commotions. Instead of a handful of 
three score soldiers, Walker 
of between two and three 
men. mostly from the United States, beside the 
natives of the oountry, who are entirely under 
his control. 

Two or three months ago the government of 
Nicaragua sent Colonel Parker H. French as 
to the United States ; but our govern- 
to receive him, mainly it la believed 
to his 




had do sufficient ev idence that the 
persons exercising authority in Nicaragua were 
recognized by the poople of that state as their 
government. Mr. French accordingly returned 
home. In the meantime onr minister to Nicar- 
agua, Colonel Wheeler, had recognized Walk- 
er's government, and was on friendly relations 
with it Hut when our government refused to 
receive Colonel French, Walker turned ronnd 
and dismissed Colonel Wheeler. So, at present, 
there are no diplomatic relations existing be- 
tween our government and Nicaragua. Rut 
Walker's government remains strong and is 
dally growing .stronger. Emigrants are con- 
stantly pouring in upon him from the United 
States, both from tho Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
some going with a fillibustering spirit to join his 
army, and some to settle and seek their fortunes 
in the various pursuits of life. It is understood 
that another minister will soon oome from Nic- 
aragua to Washington, and as it hae always 
been the policy of our government to recognize 
all governments de /ado, we do not sec how 
they can refuse to recognize the present gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua and receive its minister. 

But by the last accounts from the Isthmus, 
Central America was assuming a still more im- 
portant and interesting portion. The other 
Central American States are jealous of Ur» in- 
roads of the people from the United States, and 
fearful of the power and position of Walker. 
Under this feeling the state of Costa Rica has 
declared war against Nicar&gus, and called 
upon the other Central American States to unite 



agna. The moment this news arrived in Nic- 
aragua, Walker put his army in motion, and 
marched into Costa Rica. The enemy fled be- 
fore him, leaving him In possession of the towns 
be had entered. His forces had but fairly got 
into the oountry when our lost od vices left, but 
there to every reason to believe that he to now 
master of Costa Rica as well as Nicaragua. It 
seems not unlikely that he may eventually suc- 
ceed in revolutionizing the whole Ave Central 
American States, and bring them under one 
consolidated representative government, some- 
what after the model of the United States. 
Some are of opinion that be will men look after 
the affairs of distracted Mexico, and probably 
hitch her on to his government And then the 
advocates of " manifest destiny" contend that 
the time will one day come when the whole will 
I* annexed to Uncle Sam's farm. 



THK BOOK B V I 



Tin last year, which was a very hard one for 
all kinds of business, was particularly severe 
for the book trade. People In general regard 
books not as a necessity, but a luxury to be dis- 
pensed with in pinching times. A prominent 
publisher told ub, during the winter, that the 
sales of books had been leas for the preceding 
year than they had been any year during fifteen 

hooks as well as men, and the book trade is now 
decidedly on the flood, 
all over the country, and are ] 
volumes with great rapidity. 

The spring trade sale, under the auspices of 
the New York Book Publishers' Association, 
10 last week in March, and 



both as to prices and tho amount of books sold. 
The aggregate amount of sales was something 
over three hundred thousand dollars. It to 
expected the fall trade sale will be still larger, 
as it usually is considerably larger than tho 
spring sale. And when it to remembered there 
are two distinct trade sales in New York, both 
in spring and fall, and that one of the spring 
sales amounts to three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, it will afford some idea of the extent of 
tho book business in the single city of New 
York. And yet these scmi-anuuul sales form 
but a small portion of the book business. 
The books contributed to this trade sale I 



were over throe hundred buyers (booksellers) 
in attendance, and the bidding was generally 
spirited, and the prices good. The rule adopted 
by the Book Publishers' Association is to sell 
all entered on the catalogue for what tbey will 
bring, not allowing any to be withdrawn, as has 

not sathdactory to the seller. Still the pub- 
lishers had the boldness lo enter Urge quanti- 
ties of many of their popular publications, and 
seem not to have been dteajAinted in the re- 
sult. Among the large a^HT of individual 
works, Tioknor ft Co., BosfiT sold two thou- 
sand and four hundred copies of Longfellow's 
new poem, Hiawatha, truly a remarkable sale 
for a poem. Phillips, Sampson ACo., Boston, sold 
twelve hundred volumes of Macsuley's history 
ofEngland. Stringer and Townscnd, New York, 
•old four thousand volumes of Cooper's novels. 
Among the large sales of Derby and Jackson's 
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Bedott" papers. Other works wuro told in 
large quantities, numbering thousands, by Ap- 
pleton 4 Co., and other publishers, bat we have 
not the memorandums before oa to enable us to 
give particulars. 

It U about a year since the New York Book 
Publishers' Association waa formed, and k> far 
they seem to be getting along well in their or- 
ganization. Nearly all the prominent book 
publishers in the city hare joined it, with the 
exception of the Harpers. That leading house 
ha* kept aloof from the association, for what 
reason we know not William Appleton, of 
the house of 4|>pleton 4 Co., la president of the 
association, and G. P. Putnam, secretary. Their 
auctioneers are the new firm of Leavitt, Delia- 
ser 4 Ca, who hare tukeu the spacious auc- 
tion rooms on Broadway, formerly occupied by 
Cooley 4 Reese, 

Hangs and Brother*, who have for some years 
conducted the book trade Rales in New York 

rooms in Park Bow, having the aalca of the 
heavy invoice? of the Harpers, and many other 
publishers in different parts of the country. 



1ST 

Nearly every portion of the habitable globe 
is more'or less subject to that dread phenome- 
non of nature, termed earthquake — an effect 
which science has not yet been able to connect 
satisfactorily with Its earn. The theory, long 
entertained, that these frightful tremblings and 
yawning* of mother earth were canted by pent- 
up fires, Internal oceans of melted mineral* and 
earthy matter, rolling their red hot and angry 
billows from aide to side against the solid ribs 
oT the earth's shell, sometimes making the old 
ribs crack again, and sometimes bursting 
through in volcanic eruptions and pouring out 
rivers of molten lava— this theory of the origin 
of earthquakes is now, we believe, becoming 
generally repudiated by the best thinkers 
among scientific men, and the Idea h? gaining 
ground, that the phenomenon is to be attri- 
to the motion of electrical currents 
the earth, rushing to restore a dis- 
turbed equilibrium. Whatever may bo the 
cause, however, few of the operations of nature 
are more appalling to poor mortal man, who is 
powerless to resist or escape the fearful visita- 
tion. Our own country, or at least the Atlan- 
tic slope and central basin of It, is probably as 
free from the visits of earthquake aa any part 
of the earth ; but it seems our rich territory 
on the Pacific is much more subject to these 
convulsion* On this subject some Interesting 
statements were made at a recent meeting of 
the National Institute, at Washington, by Mr. 
Blake, who said he desired to call the attention 
of the Institute to the frequency of earthquake 
phenomena on the western coast, and to raise 
a warning voice against the present method of 
coos true ting baflkura there. The recent in- 
telligence from SsWFranctsco induced him to 
bring the subject forward at this time. 

It Is well known In California that it Is an 
"earthquake country." The name given to 
one of the broad indentations of the coast— 
Bakta de lo* Trmblora, (Earthquake Bay) — shows 
of the phenomena by the early 
I might occupy the evening (said 
Mr. Blake) in recounting the recorded earth- 



quakes that have shaken various parts of Cali- 
fornia for the last fifty years. The severe 
earthquake of 1812, which destroyed one of the 
Southern Mission establishments, is not yet for- 
gotten by the native Californians. This, how- 
ever, is not the only severe shock which has 
been felt, and which has destroyed life and 
property. According to . J. B. Trask, of Cali- 
fornia, who has made a record of all the known 
shocks since 1812, there have been fifty -nine 
earthquakes during the last five years. The 
earthquake which occurred at Fort Yuma In 
1862, waa sufficiently violent to throw down a 
portion of Chlmlny Peak, a high pinnacle or 
rock many miles south of the Fort I expe- 
rienoed two shocks, In 1864, in San Francisco, 
one of them sufficiently violent to awaken me 
by the sudden movement of the bed. A notice 
or tM» wan given In SUliman's Journal. A let- 
ter just received from Dr. Tra*k states that 
" the recent shock in San Francisco 
at 6.25 r. x., February 15th. The 
undulatory, and at the same time vertical. 
Square bottles and boxes were moved horutoo- 
tally, and described an arc of about 'M degrees. 
In some of tho stores on Montgomery and other 
streets, small articles were thrown outward two 
or three feet from the south side of the walls, 
and those next the north walls were thrown 
forward in several cases." He further states 
that " It wae the fifth earthquake felt in tho 
city since the 2d day of January." 

These facts assure me that it is my duty to 
express a conviction I have entertained since 
my residence in California, and which I have 
been deterred from presenting to the public, by 
a hope that my fears were greater than were 
authorized by the phenomena. It is not safe 
to construct buildings in California as they are 
here, with thin walls supported on iron columns. 
The day may not be far distant, when a shock 
will come sufficiently severe to throw down all 
soofa structures, and to lay low a great part of 
San Francisco. To go on constructing build- 
ing* as if earthquakes were unknown there, ap- 
pears to mc lo Is} accumulating materials for 
an awful calamity in the future. 

»■■»»■■ 

WHAT WILL MRS. FABTEUiTON SAY I 

Tweedls-d**, t«m<ll»-dam, 
SKrUw Um kstlfa, beat tto dram ; 
Pi»t, »hatitH«reiir*i r»-i thrts b» 
Twirt twwdle-dtun sad t««*d]*-ilM T 

Foa gracious sake, Isn't a baby a baby t and 
does n't that tell the whole story f And are 
there not some thirty millions of them born 
into this world every year ? Then why should 
all the world run crazy about one little baby 
being born In Paris t The Empress of France 
has given birth to a son, and there is more fuss 
mado about it than though forty earthquakes 
had shaken the solid earth to its center. For 
weeks the papers have been filled with long 
columns, descriptive of preparations for the 
grand ovent long before It occurred ; and after 
its occurrence, the broad farce filled many 
broad pages, not only In Paris, but throughout 
Karope, and even our own democratic repub- 
lic Our first impulse was to let our magazine 
■kip over the subject in dignified silence. But 
upon sober second thought, we think it is well 
to make some record of the matter, that our 
republican readers may sco how ridiculous the 
royal despots of Europe can make themselves, 



and thus learn to set a higher value upon our 
own republican Institutions, under which " men 
are born free and equal," and every baby is 
born an heir to the throne, or the presidential 
chair, " subject, of course, to the national nomi- 
nating convention." 

The city of Paris gives a stiver cradle to 
rock the little stranger in. But will that make 
a great man, a statesman, and able ruler of 
him f On this side of the water, when a little 
Daniel Webster, or a Lewis Cass, is born some- 
where in the backwoods of New H a m ps hir e, 
we have heard they are sometimes actually 
rocked In a sap-trough for a cradle, and they 
grow np to be pretty smart chaps too. If any 
of our readers out of New England do n't know 
exactly what a nap- trough is, " we will answer, ' 
we will tell you," it is made by taking a round 
log of wood some three feet in length, which is 
split into two halves, and each half dug out" 
with an ax, making a rough trough to bold 
tho delicious sap of the maple. 

Beside his silver cradle, the little Napoleon 
IV., "King of Algiers," bad some hundred 
thousand dollars laid out for him bang before 
his arrival, to furnish his wardrobe. And as 
they did not feel so certain as CuflVe did, 
whether tho baby would be a boy or a girl, the 
wurdrolic was furnished with two full sets of 
articles — one for a boy baby, and the other for 
a girl baby. This gorgeous and costly ward- 
robe was for some days most kindly opened to 
public inspection, in the establishment where it 
was prepared, and the street was perfectly 
thronged, crowded, the whole time by noblea 
and simples of all grades, struggling to get a 
peep at the baby clothes. Aristocratic car- 
riages filled the thoroughfare ; the nobility, 
princes of royal and imperial Mood, and the 
emperor and empress themselves, ail went to 
see the baby clothes. The Peace Congress, 
of ambassadors from all the great 
or Europe, waa in session In another 
street, deliberating on the means to put an end 
to the most destructive war or modem times. 
Thin Peace Congress was a mutter of some note, 

and excited some interest ; but on the whole, 
it was rather a tame affair compared with the 
baby's wardrobe. At length, when the feline** 




vontly wished for, all the 
and all Paris did ample justice to t 
The little fellow in born, and he Is called K'ng 
oT Algiers, and the Pope or Borne is to bt nia 
godfather, and the Queen of Sweden his god- 
mother, and there seems to be a strong prob- 
ability that be la to be well taken care of. The 
affair is of such immense Importance to all the 
world and the rest of mankind, that we should 
come short of our duty as the conductors of a. 
magazine for the people, IT we failed to record! 
in detail some of the imposing ceremonies and 
incidents of the occasion. The following is the 



TH« irTROACHISO AOOOCCnKJtKNT OF THE EH- 

ntsss EroKXm 

The following programme of the ceremony 
to be observed on the birth of princes or prin- 
cesses, children of (he emperor, has been pub- 
lished officially in Paris : 

As toon as the empress shall feel the first 
pains of labor, the grand mlstrcM < 
hold will wait open her majesty. 
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i the grand mistress shall have ar- 
rived, she will take the emperor's orders, and 
will mind to inform the princes and princesses 
of the Imperial family, tbe member* of the 
family of the emperor holding rank at court, 
the mother of the empress, the grand officers 
of the crown, the ministers, and tbe president 
of the council of state, the marshals, admirals, 
grand chancellor of the imperial order of the 
(region of Honor, the governor of tbe Invalided, 
the commander-in-chief of the National Guard 
of tbe Seine, the general In command of the 
Imperial Guard, tbe adjutant-general of the 
i and ladies of the 



All these persons most appear at tbe Tuiler- 
iea in dress, as in going to high mass. The la- 
dies are to be in morning costume. 

Tbe princes, and princesses, and mother of 
the empress will be duly informed by the offi- 
cer* of the emperor'sJiouBehold designated by 
his majesty. 

The senate, tbe legislative corps, and the 
municipal authorities of Paris, will also be in- 
formed by an officer of tbe emperor's house- 
bold, so that they may be assembled at the 
moment his majesty sends to announce the 
birth or the child 

In the empress' chamber there will only be 
the mother of tbe empress, the grand mistress 
of ber majesty's household, the governess, and 
the lady In waiting on her majesty. 

in the Green Saloon, contiguous to the em- 
press' chamber, tbe princes and princesses of 
the imperial family and tbe members of the 
emperor's family holding rank at court, will 
be assembled. 

In the saloon of thn empress will be aasoni- 
bled the high officers of the crown, and minis- 
ters, marshals, admirals, and tbe grand chan- 
cellor of tbe Legion or Honor, the governor of 
tbe Invalid**, the commander-in-chief of the 
National Guard of tbe Seine, tbe general in 

command of the Imperial Guard, the adjutant- 
general of the palace, tbe ladies in waiting 
of the empress, the under-governeiwea and la- 
dies in waiting on tbe princes***. 

The grand master of tbe household, and tbe 
first chamberlin of the empress, will do the 
of the apartment in the absence of the 
distress and lady of honor or her ma- 



"fleers of her majesty's household, the 
the princes and princesses will as- 
» in the third saloon, which is the first 
-t the Gnards'-ball, and in tbe Gnarus'-hall. 
When tbe last pains shall be felt, their ex- 
cellencies, the minister of state and the keeper 
t ■f the seals, shall be sent for and brought into 
the chamber. Such of the princes and prin- 
ehall also be admitted as his majesty 

er-nursea will be sent for when their 
! required. 

When tbe child shall have been presented to 
the emperor and the empress by the hnul nurse, 
it will be presented to his excellency tbe min- 
ister of state, and to his excellency the keeper 
of tbe seals, who will at once proceed to tbe 
saloon occupied by his excellency, tbe presi- 
dent of the council or state, fulfilling the func- 
tions attributed to him by tbe 13th article of 
the impsrial statute of tbe 21st of June, 1853. 



A formal statement of the birth of the child 
will be drawn up. 

The imperial child will then be carried to its 
apartment by tbe bead nurse, accompanied by 
ber sub-nurses, tbe general commanding the 
Imperial Guard, and the equerry on duty. 
This eewUgt will leave tbe bedchamber, cross the 
saloons, and enter the apartment prepared for 
the child. 

In this apartment will be assembled the per- 
sons appointed by tbe emperor to wait upon 
the imperial child 

The emperor having returned to bis 
apartments, will receive the congratulations of 
the persons who had been assembled in tbe 
empress' apartments. 

On tbe day, or on tbe morrow of tbe confine- 
ment, the imperial child will be christened (at- 
tkye) in tbe palace chapel by the emperor's 
first almoner, in presence of the princes and 
princesses of the imperial family, the princes 
and the princesses of the family of the emperor 
holding rank at court, tbe mother of tbe em- 
press, the grand officers of tbe crown, tbe car- 
dinals, ministers, marshals, admirals, president 

of tbe senate, etc 

After tbe ceremony of baptism, a It Dam 
will be chanted, the royal child having been 
first taken to his own apartment. 

The grand chancellor of the Legion of Hon- 
or will take to the Imperial prince tbe grand 
cordon of that order and military medaL* 

The princes and princesses, relations of the 
emperor and empress, will be informed of the 
birth of the imperial prince by letters written 
by the emperor himself, and conveyed by offi- 
cers of his household. 

The senate and legislative txxly will receive 
the information from an ofliccr of the emperor's 
household ; the birth will be announced in tbe 
tame manner to the municipal authorities of 
Paris. 

Tbe grand master of tbe ceremonies will 
send a master of the ceremonies to the am- 
ba»xa<lors, and an assistant of the ceremonies 
to the foreign ministers, to announce the birth 
of the child. 

Kach minister, In bis department, will take 
tbe suitable measures to inform his agents of 
the birth, abroad as well as at home. 

As soon as tbe imperial prince Is born, a 
salute of 101 guns will be fired ; the same salvo 
will be fired in countries occupied by French 
troops, f 

In the evening tbe public buildings will be 



The presidents of the senate and of tbe legis- 
lative body will alone harangue the emperor. 

All these different bodies wilt be 
as is usual on solemn presentations. 

On leaving the andience of the < 
will be admitted to tbe i 

They will meet in the Salon <fc la Pair, and 
will, successively, be admitted to the apartment 
of the imperial prince. They will leave it by 
tbe door opposite to tbe one by which they 
entered. 

As soon as the health of the empress will 
allow, ber majesty will appoint the days upon 
which she will receive tbe congratulations of 
tbe princes and princesses, ladies of the palace, 
wives of tbe ministers, etc., and tbe congratu- 
lations of tbe high officers of the crown, cardi- 
nals, marshals, admirals, etc 

Her majesty will also receive the congratu- 
lations of the members of tbe diplomatic body 
and of their ladies. The empress will receive 

1 those congratulations in her easy chair. 

When her health Is completely restored, tbe 
empress will be churched (rebate) by tbe prin- 
cipal chaplain, according to the special cere- 
mony drawn up. 

Tbe ceremony or^ne public baptism of tbe 
imperial prince will take place at Notre Dame 
after tbe churching of ber majesty. Immedi- 
ately after that ceremony a solemn I* Dtum 
will be performed. 

A Tt Drum will bo chanted in the church of 
Notre Dame of Paris, and in all the churches 
or France, on the Sunday following the day of 
tbe birth. 

Grand Master < 
Palms Ioml, March i, MM. 

Tho birth occurred on Sunday, March 10, 
and tbe emperor and empress are to be god- 
father and god-mother to all the children born 
in France on that day. 

papers we gather 
of the history of this great event. The empress 
was taken ill on Saturday morning, and the 
whole city, and aU France, was in suspense till 
Sunday. In tbe meantime the empres* had 
intervals or repose, or walked in her 
looking with delight at tbe 
in tbe garden in front of her 




to taki rua on rme Dai 

LOW IV Q THE BIRTH. 

On the morrow, or on the day after the mor- 
row, of the empress' confinement, tbe emperor, 
having received the congratulations of the dip- 
lomatic body, will ascend the throne His 
majesty will be surrounded by the princes of 
the imperial family, and by the other nicmbera 
of the emperor's, family holding rank at conrt ; 
as also by tbe grand officers of the crown, tbe 
officers of the household, cardinals, marshals, 
admirals, and all the other functionaries, etc 

• Tb* officii jirutn-»miT?<> u<«nH that it is a prises 
that will b* bora, but in tba narcfe owtaln altmUoaa 
an mads, to cm it should be a prisons. Thn .lotion. 
rrUt* P r ^ F»0y to Uw portion of to* esmwmUl »l » 

^T'ln'ea^ofltT balag a princess only a (oni wOl b* 



The emperor encouraged and consoled her 
by the most tender and affectionate expressions. 
He told ber that all the churches were crowded 
with the faithful, praying the Almighty for her 
delivery, and that all Paris was offering to 
Heaven tbe most ardent wishes in her behalf 
Tbe empress then felt her courage redouble at 
the Idea that she was the object of such univer- 
sal sympathy. Finally, this morning, a few 
minutes before 3 o'clock, the sufferings of her 
majesty summed so decided a character that it 
was deemed advisable to call in tbe 
and grand dignitaries of the empire to i 
the birth or the imperial infant. 

At a quarter past S o'clock tbe Imperial 
infant came Into the world Tho 
prince is of so robust a constitution 
Is nearly as big as the child or hi 
who is two months old Tbe infant remained 
in the apartment of his mother until tbe hour 
of mass, and after being baptized («•**/») was 
removed to his own 
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distributed to all the persons present at toe 

Tullerie*. 

Tbe senate and tbo lc B !H»ti>r« body wet 
thin morning at * o'clock, and received a mi>s- 
■age from the minister of state, announcing to 
them the birth of the imperial prince. M. de 
Moray communicated the event in the follow- 
ing terms to the legislative body : 44 Gentlemen . 
last night at 4 o'clock the emperor ecat one of 
hi* HiMMamp to apprise the legislative body 
of the safe delivery of the empress. Her ma- 
jesty gave btrth, at a quarter past S o'clock 
this morning, to an imperial prince.' - [M. de 
Moray ww hero Interrupted by cries Of " Vive 
I' Brxprriur P*] " I perceive, gentlemen,'' con 
tlnued the president, "that you abare the joy 

" Vwt r Emptrtur ! Vim V Inpiratnct 1 Fits** 
Fnna ImprruU f" These tries were entoustae- 
tically repealed by the assembly, and when 
silence wan restored, the pn-nident informed the 
deputies that they would be received on Moo- 
r) at tee Tufisrice- by the rape- 



that 




the measure of the marvelous prosperity which 
haa lately marked the eventful lire of the em- 
peror. It wants bat fear days to the anniver- 
sary of another birth that was encircled with a 
yet more brilliant halo of glory. On the 20th 
of March, 1811, 4» yean ago, the pin* of the 
Invalids*, proclaimed to this same city of Paris 
that toe first imperial throne bad su heir. 

We are told, by eye witnesses not moch ad- 
vanced to years, of the joy displsyed on that 
occasion ; how the Ant discharge on the morn- 
ing of toe iOto roused, as if with an electric 
shock, the population of toe capital ; how each 
itog report was counted with breathless 
' ' ty till toe twenty-first peal was beard; 
when twenty one guns had been Bred, 
h were to indicate the birth of a prltiww. 
toe anxiety of all grew to an intolerable pitch ; 
bow, when the gunners passed some minute* 
) nest piece was fired, hundreds of 
held their breath; and how, when 
the twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth — for then there could be no misreckon- 
ing — pealed, double-chargc-d, the people Kpfaag 
up and gave vent to their joy in shoots of en- 
thusiasm '. 

It wonld perhaps be too much to report each 
of exaltation now. People have 
r in revolution, so accustomed to 
of dynasties and to changes of 
government, that whatever fond of enttiuj.ia--.ni 
they might have once poweswd has been pretty 
well exhausted. They fcel, it is true, they are 
governed by a Arm band, and thatjao long ax 
life aud energy are spared to the present occu- 
pant of the throne, if there is not much hope ol 
the liberty which has been so much and so 
i is still less chance of an- 




Tne birth of toe heir to the second empire, it 
will be admitted, occurs under circumstance* 
not lew favorable than the Brat. It is true that 
the first Napoleon was then In the sen 1th of his 
power— from toe 20th of March, 1811, to the 
first disasters which awaited him beyond the 
Ntemen. The empire with the states possessed 
by the Imperial family, then counted not lets 
than 57,000,000 souls. Bat It Is so less true 
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to decline, until it fen to rain. The clottds 
were already begiuning to darken the horizon. 
The seeds of the conflict with Rami a. which 
was to eud in the stupendous catastrophe of 
Moscow, had already been sown. The father 
of toe present ruler of France, wearied with the 
of his imperious brother, had abdl- 
to despair the throne of Holland, which 
he oould ao longer hope to fill as an Independ- 
ent sovereign. The Incorporation with the 
French Empire of the Valois, the annexation 
of the Hanse Towns and the Grand-Duchy of 
Oldenburg, the ruler of which was the brother- 
in-law of Alexander, and which brought the 
Krench Umpire to Lobeo, within sight of the 
Russian frontier, awakened the jealousy of Rus- 
sia and justified the suspicion tout toe restora- 
tion of Poland was at band. 

The refusal of Napoleon to ratify the con- 
vention of Cbampagny, toe ukase of toe Csar 
relating his decrees against English commerce, 
toe resumption of toe kingdom of Hanover 
from Jerome, were among the precursors of the 
storm that was to follow. Tet all those symp- 
toms of approaching decline were more than 
compensated by the birth of the King of Borne, 
on the 20th of March, 1811. 

The stole of Europe at this moment is ao 
familiar to all. that it is hardly necessary to 
allude to the difference of olrcurastaDce* under 
which the event announced this morning takes 
place. The most formidable and most con- 
sistent enemy the first emperor hail has become 
the friend and ally of the second. Russia, then 
menacing the power against which so many 
arms were seen to be uplifted, now admits her 
by England and Prance united. The 
emperor, who but three short years 
back excited mistrust abroad and at home, has 
proved himself trustworthy ; and in the terrible 
contest which France and England have uns- 
tained together in the noblest censes, I believe 
that no just motive for complaint or suspicion 
baa arisen. Of toe future It is useless to speak. 
.So many other fair prospects have been blighted 
that it would be presumptuous to Indulge in 
inn thing like prediction. 

[CVirrwMpnoJroc* t»f the ** taodno Kswf."] 

The imperial infant, as I learn from a credi- 
ble eye-witness, and not from too tattle of 
courtiers, Is really as One a boy as ever was 
seen. He is described ss rosy, plump, well made, 
fully developed, and with a surprising abun- 
dance of enestnut-colored hair, resembling his 
father's. The name given to him Is Napoleon 
Eugene-LouisVean-Joeeph. The reasons fur 
these names are very simple. He is called 
Napoleon and Louis after his father ; Eugene 
from his mother Eugenie ; Jean after the Pope, 
who is to be his godfather, and Joseph in com- 
pliment to his Intended godmother, the Queen 
of Sweden, who*? nnme is Josephine. 

A little before three o'clock this morning, 
her majesty's state was such that It was thought 
proper to Introduce into her chamber the grand 
dignitaries convened to be witnesses of the 
birth. The birth was at last happily effected. 

1 have already said, on good grounds, that 
the child la a remarkably fine and healthy one. 
It is stated by some that be is as big as many 



a child of two moo 
emperor taw him he exclaimed :"No wondc 
the empress sufferenVo much." Of privat 
anecdotes about the event there are muliitudi 
— many mors have reached my ears than 
have time to relate, or than you con find KTia< 
to print. I am told that the emperor we 
abundantly, ami that, falling OO the neck of 1 
cousin, Prince Napoleon, he said to him : " Yv i 
will, I am sure, love and protect this child." 

Within a few minutes of the birth of the 
prince, at a quarter past three this i 
the emperor sent manages in his own i 
announcing the event to the Pope, toe Queen 
of England, the King of Piedmont, the Queen of 
Sweden, the Grand Duchess Dowagi-r of Badr-n, 
and, I believe, some other courts. It is a very 
curious fact, as showing not only the wonders 
of the electric telegraph, but also the activity 
of great personages at hours when the world at 
large la wrapped in sleep, that telegraphic mes- 
mges of congratulation tente received in answer 
before six o'clock, from toe Pope, Queen Vic- 
toria and the Queen of Sweden. 

The senate and corps legislatif remained 
the whole of the day, yesterday, in their reaper 
tire palaces, waiting for the announcement of 
the event To beguile the tedium of the long 
hours of expectancy, they not only made ample 
provision of eatables, champagne and cigars, 
but sent for music, and invited their wives and 
daughters to keep them company; 

The municipal council, on receiving toe news, 
immediately voted a sum of 200,000 francs fur 
the poor, of which 100,000 francs are to be em- 
ployed in redeeming bedding pledged at the 
Monte do Piete, and toe other 100,000 francs U 
paying toe nurses of poor mothers who are in 
arrcar. Such an immense number of presents 
for toe empress and the Imperial infant 
lately been sent to Paris, that it has been to.nd 
absolutely necessary to send orders to all the 
railway stations and diligence offices ia the 
country not to receive any parcel for each a 
destination. The money spent In paving for 
the carriage has been enorajou*. 

Of course, very few could be • • . 
the greater part were return 
with thanks for ♦»•-'- ofr _e 
all these returned ■ < 
jesty. Many of tl i-? 
character. Amon 
an enormous case ■ 
which came to '20 f 
from a woman in 
tremcly dirty gird 
had worn for serra 
had only boys, she ■ 
be glad to wear it i 
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Ths Sarnrsosu: 
institution to nobly 
of its liberal found 
diffusion of knowle* 
entitle private corresV, 
is increasing very nv 
stunting a rant num 
extending almost 
world, in which quesj 
and truth r making 
healthful streams trov 
of thought, to help fill the grand o* < 
knowledge. The reader will or • •. > t • / 
fully the extent of oar mean' , .r ...i ,w 
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